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A  POLOGIES  in  a  preface  are  rarely  either  agreeable  or  usefiiL 

The  author  ventures,  therefore,  to  say  only  that>  having  spent 

the  mo^t  of  his  life  in  teaching  the  A.  B.  C.  of  religion  and  litera- 

ture  to  the  children  of  Ethiopia,  and  chiefly  in  that  peculiar  dialect 

called  Xegro-EnglLyh,  he  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  fact  in 

eit^rnuation  of  whatever  literary  deficiencies  may  appear  in  tlie 

following  work. 

The  Scottish  missionaries  in  Jamaica  at  one  time  designed  to 

publish  a  history  of  their  mission  in  that  island,  and  began  to 

prepare  the  materials  for  it.     The  idea,  though  not  carried  into 

I    effect  wa3  a  good  one.     The  records  of  the  original  founders  of 

I    dinrches  as  of  states  come  in  the  future  to  be  of  great  interest, 

.    aL'l  if  lost  cannot  be  restored.     Traditions,  vague  and  uncertain, 

itiay  perhaps  be  gathered;  but  the  facts  of  history  are  not  among 

I    the  things  that  the  ages  to  come  may  invent  or  discover.     The 

I    Eev.  George  Blyth  furnished  his  share  of  the  work,  some  years 

a«r.,  in  Lia  very  interesting  volume  of  "  Missionary  Reminiscences." 

'    More  recently  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Jameson"  have 

j    been  a  valuable   contribution  to  the  same  object.     The  present 

▼olame  contains  mine.     It  may  be  hoped  that  some  other  fellow 
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labourer  will  yet  complete  tbe  work  by  filUng  up  the  blauks,  aiu 
bringing  down  the  history  to  the  present  time. 

The  misaioa  to  Old  Calabor  woa  the  offspring  of  that  in  Jamaica 
and  has  all  along  been  iutlraat^ly  connected  with  it     The  nan^ 
tive  of  that  mission  here  presented  is  not  a  reprint  of  old  joumall 
Much  that  had  merely  a  temporary  interest  is  omitted  ^  whila  thi 
more  important  matter  is  condensed  and  arranged,  %vilh  great  add4 
tionsfrom  private  manuscript«j  neceo^ary  for  aright  understandioj 
of  the  whole  sahject     Reference  had  to  be  rnade  ocoasionally,  in 
both  parts  of  the  work,  to  Tanoua  unpleasant  mattem,  which,  thou^ 
they  reflected  on  other  parties,  were  too  public  to  be  overlooked^' 
without  exposing  the  author  to  erroneous  imputations.     Where 
silence  on  such  subjects  was  consistent  with  complete  truth  in  the 
narration,  and  the   interests   of  Qod's   cause,  it  has  been   ob> 
served,  to  an  extent  greater  than  the  writer  can  explain,  or  expects, 
to  get  credit  for.     He  can  truly  say,  however,  that  while  studying- 
impartial  accuracy  in  his  statements,  he  desired  to  observe  the 
consideration  and  respect  due  to  those  persons  necessarily  referred 
to,  and  was  more  happy  to  mention  the  good  of  every  one  thaa 
the  contrary. 

Having  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  slave-holding 
coimtries,  the  author  may  have  had  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery  somewhat  dulled;  and  may  write,  therefore,  as 
one  familiar  with  the  system,  though  never  he  trusts  as  its  friend. 
It  would,  however,  seem  an  affectation,  designed  to  make  up  for 
past  deficiencies,  were  he  always  referring  to  it  in  terms  of  repro- 
bation and  abhorrence ;  and  he  does  not  require  to  use  such  means, 
he  hopes  or  any  means,  for  such  a  purpose,  as  his  hands  and  heart 
ore  clean  from  its  touch  to  this  day.  He  may  say  here,  once  for 
flZJ   that  the  more  he  has   seen   of  the   system  the  more  does 
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h  eonlaim  it,  as  tmwortliy  of  being  malntaiDed  anywhere ; 
te»iLIe  oolj  when  required  to  escape  anarchyj  and  which  it 
tvoU  be  cnmiiial  ta  introduce  into  miy  country  wheaee  it 
mt  be  exduddd.  It  i&  the  lowest  aUig&  of  htunaii  society,  and 
m  ito  awn  itature  debadng  and  essenti^y  harban>u3,  detrimental^ 
motmily  &nd  physically,  to  both  masters  and  slavesj  and  if  fully 
cacticd  into  e^«ct  would  prove  Gclf-destructiye.  In  fact  it  can 
ftvnO  only  when  ameliofated  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  aa 
«Dtii«^  di^erent  syilem,  and  yet  &ids  the  proeess  of  iniprovd- 
aiAt  £ital  to  it&  contlnuanca 

TMa  Tolutne  13  merely  an  outline  of  miasionaTy  life  and  labour, 
tW  filling  up  would  consbt  largely  of  routine  though  most  im- 
^ttant  duties,— daily  vimtationa  and  conversationa,  dase  meetings, 
iiul  private  exnmiiiations.  These  can  be  only  occasionally  indi- 
calfid  as  part  of  our  work  of  regular  Christian  instruction^  Yet 
it  is  the  line  upon  Hue,  and  pre{;e|:ii  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
tkft  a  little,  the  incessant;  and  anxious  watching  and  teaching, 
that,  by  the  divine  blessing,  gradually  enlightens  the  dark  mind, 
ei])at]ds  and  impresses  the  hard  heart.  The  tmiimierable  minute 
tnd  seemingly  unimportant  matters  of  daUy  intercourse  all  go  to 
ttak€  op  that  Christian  influence  which  imperceptibly  contributes 
tfl  permanently  beneficial  results.  On  that  ground  it  may  be 
beliened,  that  many  missionaries,  who  ate  least  known,  are  not 
leafl  Qs^fui  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

When  a  multitude  of  events  and  incidents,  during  a  course  of- 
?«rs,  have  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  one's  mind,  bobi©  of 
uwm  will,  probably,  have  an  undue  iniiuence  on  Ms  feelings,  and 
be  of  greater  interest  to  him  than  they  can  be  to  any  one  else. 
Judgment  is  at  faulty  and  the  difficulty  becomes  great  of  determin- 
ing what   shonld  be  retained  and  what  rejected.      This  diffi- 


culty  has  been  folly  felt  in  the  pr^ent  cas©,  and  it  may  be  feared 
but  imperfectly  overcome.  Another  1%  that  occurteticea  cannot 
be  photograplied,  like  objects  in  nature,  with  their  concomi- 
tants. They  fade  away,  in  the  distance  of  meraory,  till  only 
the  more  pn^minent  points  reinain^  and  present  a  bare  and  rugged 
horizon.  In  iictioo  the  picture  may  be  completed,  and  made 
more  lovely  than  the  original ;  but  the  defccta  of  the  following 
outlines  cannot  be  filled  up  by  the  exercise  of  iraaginatioa 

The  author  deplores  the  too  fre  lent  use  of  the  egotistic  pro- 
noun, and  would  gladly  have  avoid  i  it  altogether,  had  that  been 
possible  in  a  personal  narration.  In  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet 
he  may  truly  say  of  the  whole  volume, — 

"  Dam  relcgo  scripsiase  pndet,  qnla  plnrlma  ccmo, 
Mc  quoque  qui  feci  Jadicc,  digna  lint.** 

H.  M.  W. 

December  29,  1862. 
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IT  uas  in  the  year  1822  that  "  it  pleased  God,  who  called  me  by 
^  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
^mong  the  heathen."  I  was  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my 
age,  and  the  second  of  my  apprenticeship  to  a  mercantile  house  in 
Dublin  ;*  but  my  parents  having  consented  to  my  studying  for  the 
niiiiistry,  my  master  most  kindly  gave  me  up  my  indentures, 
ittion>ed  with  a  good  character.  Accepted  in  1825  by  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society  as  one  of  its  students,  I  was  ordained  in 
1S29  by  the  Edinbmrgh  Presbytery  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
mmI  accompanied  by  a  "  true  yoke  fellow,"  departed  for  Jamaica, 
tbe  appoint^jd  field  of  my  future  labours.  There  we  landed  in  the 
Kiddle  of  December,  among  scenes,  to  the  eye  the  loveUest,  to  the 
Wt  the  bleakest  that  can  be  imagined. 

A  lifetime  in  the  tropics  has  not  eflfaced  the  first  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  splendid  scenery  that  burst  on  our  view  as  our  ship 
P*»^  close  along  the  coast  of  several  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Tlieir  varied  forms  and  brilliant  colours — their  cane-fields,  and 
pa^lares,  and  woods — steep  ascents  and  deep  ravines — snow-white 

•  Mean.  Andrew  Pollocli  Jt  Co.,  druggists  and  general  merchants. 
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beach^  sjmrkling  wavelets,  and  verdant  shores^  clothed  in  beai 
to  the  \s'^1^r'3  edge,  all  bathed  and  glowing  in  Hood^  of  mdiani 
surpassed  eveiy  prewtis   conception,  and  seemed  to   assure 
that  the  I.sleg  of  the  Blest  werti  not  fabulous — that  there  mi^ 
be  found  tiie  Gardens  of  the  Hesperidcs. 

Eio  Bi/mo  harbour  was  our  first  anchorage,  and  looked  nn 
picturesqtia     The  town,  small  ai     the  huuses  peculiar,  Uy  round 
the  cove  at  the  base  of       'h  wooded  bills,  up  the  sides  of 

which  shone  forth  whit  i  embowered  among  the  bro«4l- 
leaved  bananas.     The  d^y  w  ^eoua,  but,  sated  with  splen- 

dours, wo  1 1  ailed  the  gloauiir  hoi>ed  for  rest     The  darkness^ 

however,  brought  no  repose,  lo^  i  night  was  more  tropical  than 
the  day.  Fire-flies  inimiuerabk  up  the  bay,  the  little  winking! 
blinkers  flitting  about  in  all  directions  j  and  others  with  globes  of 
dazzling  light  sailing  liko  steam -ships  in  straight  lines  hither  and 
thither,  making  an  insect  Lllunii nation.  There  was  an  in^fect  sere^ 
nade,  too,  which  gradually  but  unceasingly  sweUcd,  till  it  filled  the  air 
— a  chorus  of  countless  multitudes  of  tiny  voicea^a  universal  song 
from  all  little  creeping  and  flying  things  that  love  the  night,  m 
shrill  notes  of  endless  number  and  variety.  The  "  still  evening* 
belonged  not  to  a  Jamaica,  piinulUc,  There  it  seemed  the  heavafl 
of  all  liWtig  things  to  come  forth  in  the  cool,  dewy  moonlight, 
and  enjoy  themselves  with  music  and  dancing.  Men  might,  in- 
deed, become  in  time  deaf  to  their  melody ;  but  still  they  sat^ 
on  in  tlie  car  of  Him  who  gave  them  their  voices,  and  delightel 
in  their  tuneful  hapi>iiicss. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  in  the  ship's  long-boat  to  Falmottmf 
and  bef  ire  night  were  welcomed  tr>  the  hospitable  hotue  of  our 
brother,  Mr.  Blyth.  The  view  from  his  house  was  worthy  of  being 
remembered.  In  the  di stance ^  and  not  too  distivnt,  rose  up  long 
ranges  of  black  conical  mountains,  tier  above  tier,  clothed  with 
forest.  The  intervening  space  wan  a  viist  i>laiu,  covered  with 
luxuriant  cane-fichls,  and  dotted  with  sugar- works,  cocoa-nut  grove*, 
and  gigantic  cottun-trties  j  w  hile  in  the  foreground,  at  the  foot  o( 
the  hill  where  his  lujuse  was  erected,  stood  his  beautiful  whit« 
stone  church,  then  new,  and  a  rare  and  lovely  feature  in  a  Jaiuaics 
scene,  I  loaged  to  explore  the  gloomy  recesses  of  those  highlands^ 
and  behold  nature  in  its  primitive  graudeut 
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Ilie  eongregation  wHcIi  assembled  in  Hampden  Church  the 
Ukming  Sabbath  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  people,  mostlj 
MigiD  alftTea.     Decent  in  appearance  and  decorous  in  conduct^ 
ittcDtiTe  and  intelligent-looking,  they  were  a  superior  people  to 
irliat  I  had  expected.     They  were  generally  dressed  in  Osnabarg 
nd  F^nistons, — the  former  a  coarse  linen,  and  the  latter  a  coarse 
blue  woollen  doth,  the  usual  material  of  clothing  for  slaved. 
Dim  were  agood  many  respectable  free  people  of  colour  also,  of 
an  shades  between  white  and  black,  and  a  few  whites.     Among 
tfieae  was  the  proprietor  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  just  arrived  in 
the  eolony,  who  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  especially 
that  many  of  the  people  had  Bibles  and  hymn-books,  and  could 
«se  them.     He  would  write  home,  he  said,  and  make  known  how 
Bodi  pleased  he  was  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  church  that  day. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  afterwards  dispensed,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  devotional  and  becoming  conduct  of  the  communicants. 
Such  particulars  as  tbe  foregoing  were  then  matters  of  great 
moment     Negro  congregations  were  rare,  except  in  the  principal 
towns ;  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  their  admis- 
fi<^  to  church  privileges  were  fiercely  resisted  by  the  dominant  por- 
tion of  the  community.    Could  it  be  done  with  safety]   Could  they 
become  good  Christians]     Could  they  be  educated  and  become 
mttflligent,  yet  continue  docile  and  obedient]     These  questions 
were  everywhere  debated.     Freedom  or  slavery  depended  on  tbe 
reply     The  experiment  of  evangelizing  the  slaves  was  in  progress, 
creit  interests  dei)ended  on  the  result,  and  all  engaged  in  the  work 
iniiously  marked  its  progress. 

Christmas  aime  on,  when  the  slaves  had  three  holidays,  and 
made  the  most  of  their  annual  festival  by  unbounded  revelry. 
Then  they  got  their  annual  clothing,  and  a  good  allowance  of  salt- 
ish, sugar,  and  rum,  which  enabled  them  to  feast  and  be  merry. 
TU  estate  overseers  usually  gave  a  dance  to  the  people,  where  the 
XECft  disijoluto  cjf  Ix^th  sexes  were  sure  to  be  present,  and  to  in- 
dulijt  to<»  freely  in  the  shrub  made  for  the  occasion.  Companies 
of  Toung  men  paraded  the  estates,  carrying  a  fanciful  and  gaily- 
piiLted  structure,  called  a  "  Johnny  Canoe,"  *  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  jiinging  and  beating  the  gomby.     In  the  towns,  two  parties 

•  A  corruption,  doubtlejai  of  some  African  word, 
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or  "sets"  of  girls^  called  ftom  tlieir  drosses  "  reda  and  bltie%^ 
paraded  tbt^  streefe  in  rivalry,  followed  by  crowds  of  both  sexi 
and  all  agos.  The  youBg  women  who  led,  gaily  dre&'^t^d,  b^ 
sweet  airs  to  improvised  words;  their  followers  sweDing  the  clioni^ 
They  received  contributiona  from  the  housohoIderaT  *^d  8] 
their  evenings  in  feasting  and  merriment  The  three  days  becanK 
a  week  among  the  town  aLave^,  who  made  a  Satnmdia  of  a  Cluii 
tian  festival,  spending  the  time  ir  he  grosgeat  rioting.  The 
suit  of  so  nuich  license  or  Ucentio  neaa,  it  was  hoped,  would 
great  good  humour,  to  prepare  laves  for  another  year  of  31 

requited  toil. 

"  Whatsoever  doth  make  mt  is  light."     The  w<  jrd  of  Ckx 

having  disc<kver(Mi  and  reprove«       f  gross  tramoralities  of  tl 
Christmas  revelsj  the  more  inteL.j  cut  and  the  better  dispi 
slaves  had  begun  to  abandon  them,  and  gave  one  of  the  three  daji^ 
to  the  public  wor^liip  of  God,     Tliey  discerned  that  they  were 
impositions  to  amuse  them^  and  were  thinking  of  sometbjcg  bel 
both  for  this  world  and  for  the  world  to  coma 

It  may  not  be  aniLss  here  to  devotee  a  few  pages  to  a  brief  glanoi 
at  the  state  of  the  isknd,  at  and  previous  to  the  period  of  which i 
I  write.  Its  history  was  a  troubled  one,  abounding  in  convul* 
sions, — Maroon  wars  and  slave  inj^urrections,  hurricanes  and  eartU" 
quakes.  Tlie  Jlaroons  were  wild  negroeSj  who  had  escaped  frota 
their  Spanisli  mai^tcrs  at  the  time  of  the  BritLsh  conquest  in  1 655  ji, 
and  being  joined  continuB^lly  by  ninaway  shivcs  and  dcs])eradcx!% 
held  the  passes  and  fastncsiscs  of  the  country,  and  &ct  the  colanistii 
at  defiance.  In  1738  they  were  brought  to  terms  by  a  series  di 
regidar  militjuy  operations ;  and  on  condition  that  their  freedom 
and  settlements  should  be  secured  tti  them,  they  agreed  to  receive 
no  more  runaways,  and  to  serve  es  a  mountain  police  for  their 
capture  and  dehvery.  They  had  townships  in  cblferent  parts  of 
the  island.  Those  in  Trolawny  rebelled  in  1795;  but  after  in- 
flicting  severe  loss  on  the  iniiitnry,  being  all  marksmen,  were 
subdued  and  banished.  Some  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotb,  others 
to  Sierra  Leone.  It  h  ^idd  that  they  mostly  belonged  to  the  un- 
tamable tribe  of  Coromantceii,  a  LriUit^h  of  the  Ashantee  n;^tion, 
who,  as  one  of  themselvea  told  me;,  were  among  the  blacks  what 
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ftrlfrihrnm  were  among  die  whites — able  to  £ght  and  beat  all 
I   dt^oouutfiaa. 

Thm  iibive-trade  bad  been  prosecuted  hj  the  JTamaica  colon  ista 
tilh  the  utmoat  reckles^ejis  from  an  early  period.  In  1608, 
irhcn  the  white  popuktioii  was  only  about  7000,  the  black  hjid 
Wcaaed  to  i  0,000 ;  and  that  number  w^  but  the  half  of  whitt 
M  been  tmportad.  In  1776  they  were  ijitruduc^ii  at  the  rate 
«f  la^flOU  yearly.  Up  %o  that  date,  about  600,000  negroes  had 
letii  kudedy  of  whom  130,000  had  been  sold  away  again,  and 
JTO^OOO  had  [tezished,  leayin*,^  about  200,000  in  tlie  island.  In 
1317,  when  the  slave-trade  had  been  supprcuaod,  their  numbers 
ma^  346^000.  It  is  certain  that  a  much  gri;ater  number,  prti- 
lobly  twice  s&  manyt  had  pemhed.  Even  after ^  the  importation 
had  cea^edj  and  vrUen  the  planters  bad  the  greatest  interest  in 
It^qg  care  of  their  slavea  and  promoting  their  natural  increase^ 
they  decreased  at  the  fute  of  several  thousands  annually*  Ii» 
1&29,  their  numbers  were  522,000  j  five  years  later,  they  were 
wdy  302,000. 

1%  murderaua  syatem  which  thua  nnceaaingly  ground  down 

tii*  peiiple  to  death  produced  frequent  insurrections  among  thtm, 

Fiom  1076  lill  1832,  there  were  twenty-seven,  partial  or  general 

TkmBi  and  the  terrible  vengeance,  sometimes  atrocious  cruelty^ 

»itli  which  they  were  put  down,  characterized  West  India  slavery. 

la  1760,  some  insurgent  negroes  wer^  huined  aUvOj  and  others, 

^beied  alive^  left  to  die  in  prolonged  agonies  like  men  crudfied. 

One  tt  known  to  have  survived  nearly  nine  days  in  that  unt^oasiog 

without  a  drop  of  water.     Of  the  last  insurrection,  the 

extiftmve,  detern;iiied,  and  destructive  ever  made  in  the 

i&itnie  account  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

All  thifl  while  the  free  people  of  colour  were  rapidly  increasing 

m  numbers,  wealth,  and  education,  and  gaining  a  corresponding 

I<itiUon  and  influence  in  the  island.     In  1S30  they  obtained  their 

ipatiun,  and  full  poUtical  etpaUty  with  their  white  fellow- 

when  thty  numbered  about  fifty  thousand. 

Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  have  been  frequent  in  the  West 
Wwsi,  and  at  times  made  awful  mia  The  former,  however,  ana 
M  ibiiys  destruct!v*\    Sevem)  took  place  in  /amaica  during  tny 
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residence  wit fi out  doing  atjy  harm,  at  least  in  Jamaica,  tbongli  om 
of  them  destroyed  Port  au  Prince  in  Si  Dominga  The  worsti 
since  it  came  under  Britiah  nile,  was  in  1^92.  The  mountcdna 
were  rent^  and  Port-Boyal^  the  chief  city,  and  head -quartets  of  thw 
buccaneers,  im  amazuiglyweaUby  and  wicked  city,  waas wall o wed  upt 
with  three  thousand  inhabitanta.  Ships  floated  where  it  had  att>oA 
As  if  God  had  determined  to  make  it,  like  Sodom  and  Gkimoirali, 
a  monumeiit  of  diyine  ?engeance,  th*?  town  was  no  sooner  rebuilt 
near  its  oM  t^ite  than  it  was  destro^'  i  by  fire*  Fire  from  hetareil 
struck  a  pnwder  magazine.  Some  Lrs  afterwards,  when  partially 
restored,  it  iiiia  again  consuiTied  by  ure,  which  bunied  three  dayo. 
Yet  once  more  it  was  shattered  in  pieces^  in  1744,  by  a  tremens 
dous  hurricane  which  rent  and  scattered  solid  masonry*  Port* 
Royal  nevtrr  lifted  its  head  again^  and  Kint:/$ton  tcwk  its  place  lu 
the  most  iinjvfjrtint  seat  of  commerce  in  the  British  West  Tndiea.  1 

The  worat  hunicauo  that  Jamaica  exxMjrienccd  in  the  samt 
period  was  in  1780|  when,  accompamed  by  an  earthquake,  it  de- 
stroyed tlic  town  of  Savanna  La  Mer^  and  nearly  all  the  planta- 
tions in  tlie  west  end  nf  tlie  island.  Sliips  that  had  been  at  iincbor  . 
in  the  bay  were  found,  when  the  convulsion  a  of  nature  ceased,  far  | 
up  the  town,  amon<^f  the  ruins  nf  the  buildings,  which  the  mighty  * 
nishing  of  the  sea  hatl  overflowed. 

A  sugar  estate  in  good  order  was  a  fine  siglit.     The  canes  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  the  utmost  luxuriance,  and  especially  J 
when  crowned  with  their  lilac  arrowy  blossoma     The  pastures,  f 
shaded  by  the  moj^t  i  alnable  or  beautiful  trees,  were  often  like  I 
EngUsh  parks.     Tlie  works^,  usually  wliit4?  and  clean,  comprised 
an  extensive  range  of  buildings.     There  were  the  overseer's^  hotise 
and  stores,  with  the  barracks  for  book-keepers^  caqienter,  and 
mason ;  the  milMiouse,   boUing-house^   cooling  hoitse,  and   still- 
house ;  the  carpenters',  coopers',  and  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  ex- 
tensive   trash- luHise^.      A  little  way  off  stood  the   Uospitnl    or 
"  hot-house  f'  and  on  a  rising  grotind  overlooking  all,  the  GreAt 
House  or  proprietxir*s  mansion,  flanked  by  the  "  negro  houses"  or 
slave  village ;  these  last  being  buried  in  cocoa  nut>  omngc,  mango, 
and  the  avacada-])ear  trets. 

A  flourishing  sugar  estate  could  be  imagined  and  painted  as  a 
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■m  of  pfDSperity  and  happineas.     Ah^  how  much  the  mfWMt 

CkeerM  wiUiiig  labour  was  not  to  be  found  ^  it  wa^  not  looked 

£t;  nor  peace  and  purity.     The  proprietors  or  ialfuid  QoUUly 

Tezrfar  the  moat  part  absent,  and  their  '^grciit  houses'*  mioeeil- 

fipl,  and  going  to  decay,  except  where  a  planting  attorney  redded 

lad  kept  eTerything  in  good  order*     TbesQ  attomeyn  fomed  tho 

iqiurtdrchy  of  the  island.     One  might  have  several  propertiefi 

'  mieT  Ms  care,  some  had  many,  and  were  very  great  men  i 

Efeiy  estate  had  its  own  overseer,  who  had  **  book-keepeWi?*  ( 

ptDter,  and  mason  under  him.     From  the  attorney  down  all ' 

yet  all  had  familiea     A  married  lady  woa  rarely  i 

planters  had  not  seen  one  since  they  left  horaa     CMSiflit 

not  how  to  addresa  one  when  they  met  her.     The  ^koase* 

^fceq^er"^  system  had  become  a  colonial  ingtitutinn.     It  was  thoa^ft 

cbeaper  than  the  other ;  but  that  was  a  mi^stakc     PiLfefiiig  and 

»afie  prevailed^  and  vices  not  to  be  de^ril>ed     The  augnr  estates 

*4^c   commonly   **  whit^^d  se]inlchTe.s."      Plan  torn  have   owned  to 

lae  that  they  were  shocked  at  first  by  the  style  of  living,  but  were 

kq^ie4  at  and  insnared,  and  became  in  the  end  used  to  it  as  un- 

afoidaUa     Others  never  got  over  it.     Troubled  by  pangs  of  con- 

iCMoee^  they  drank  to  excess,  and  died  in  despair.     **  Buckra  die 

bid  this  time,  hearee  1 "  said  the  negroes  ;  *'  since  gospel  come 

hockia  die  hard." 

In  crop  time  the  sugar  works  were  a  busy  scene;  for  the  manu- 
&ctariiig  process  never  ceased  for  four  or  five  months,  except  on 
SoMkys,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  to  scour  the  coppers.  In 
the  beginning  the  people  were  lively,  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
KVKi  caae-juice,  of  which  they  had  a  plentiful  supply.  But  ere 
tbe  leaaon  closed  they  began  to  suffer,  were  fagged  and  sickly, 
from  excessive  toil  and  want  of  proper  food.  They  started  for  the 
fidd  at  the  earliest  dawn,  roused  by  the  loud  crack  of  the*  driver's 
vUp resofunding  through  the  negro  houses;  and  except  half  an 
W  lor  breakfast,  eaten  in  the  field,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  at  noon 
for  diDiier,  they  continued  at  work  while  they  had  light.  Besides 
tkeir  day-labour  they  had  to  work  in  the  mill-yard  the  half  of 
(voy  second  night  For  the  people  were  always  divided  into  four 
"ipdla,'^  two  for  each  night,  to  carry  on  the  sugar-making  uinn- 
tomptedly.    The  ing^t  they  ''took  spcii "  the  people  never  ^veiit 


Everywhere  grandeur  «ind  beauty  prevail.      Th 
length,  IGO  miles,  run  lofty  and  precipitous  mo\ 
Blue  Peaks  in  the  east,  8000  feet  high,  to  the  1 
the  west,  3400,  clothed  with  eternal  verdure,  anc 
their  summits.     In  a  succession  of  lesser  ridges 
the  north  side  to  the  sea;  while  on  the  south,  gre 
off  enclose  vast  plains,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  eac 
of  St.  Elizabeth  and  Westmoreland.     Everywhen 
are  broken  into  deep  valleys,  abrupt,  rugged,  and 
penetrable  woods;  and  everywhere  the  cultivated 
the  most  lovely  landscapes  of  hill  and  dale  and  m 
and  plantation  scenery.    The  frequent  groves  of 
their  giant  leaves  waving^  rustlings  and  glancing 
wind,  the  bright  skies,  brilliant  atmosphere,  glow! 
t'ontmsta  of  light  and  8hadej  and  uiuvtjrfjsal  irrepres 
£lJ€d  one  with  admiration  of  such  tropical  splendi 
The  Burrouiiding  sea  h%  also  moat  buautifuL     1 
smooth  as  glass,  it  mirrors  the  fi«ecy  clouds  floati 
the  sua  emerges  from  itst  placid  depths  seems  con 
into  molten  gold*     During  the  ^y  the  trade-win< 
face,   and  dot  the  bhie   expanse   with   wreaths 
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aBed  "the  grave  of  Europeaos."  No  insurance  society  would 
assare  any  man's  life  there,  on  any  terms.  The  mortality  which 
kd  occasioned  its  bad  repute  sprung,  however,  chiefly  from  the 
bad  lining  of  those  who  went  thither.  No  doubt  the  torrid  zone 
tiies  the  constitution  of  northerners,  and  tries  their  mental  as 
wen  as  bodily  stamina ;  but  intemperance,  and  rashness,  and  the 
want  of  reasonable  care,  have  killed  soldiers,  sailors,  and  planters 
more  than  climate.  Its  character  has,  however,  certainly  im- 
proved since  that  time. 

The  religious  parties  in  the  island  at  the  commencement  of  our 
Momaa  must  be  briefly  noticed.  The  Church  of  England  was 
estabUshed  there  from  an  early  period,  but  only  in  1825  was 
Jamaica  made  an  episcopal  see.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
iaabop  the  pariah  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  shocking  disorder  ;  nor 
did  his  presence  immediately  correct  the  evils  which  prevailed. 
Things  not  to  be  spoken  of  were  too  well  known  in  nearly  all  the 
parishes  along  the  north  sida  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trew  had  distin- 
gnished  himself  for  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  was  perhaps  the  first 
pariah  minister  who  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
Foot  or  five  zealous  evangelical  curates  succeeded  him,  and  were 
abeady  eminent  when  I  went  to  the  country.  Of  them  nothing 
Ixit  good  oonld  be  spoken  by  any  who  loved  good.  In  time  they 
got  parishes,  and  their  number,  happily,  increased.  Except  by 
tliem,  the  gospel  was  not  preached  in  the  parish  churches,  and 
few  attended  them.  The  clergy  were  bound,  indeed,  to  "  christen" 
the  slaves  at  the  requisition  of  the  masters,  but  that  was  done 
^thout  instruction.  The  negroes  got  a  half-holiday  for  the  occa- 
fion,  came  in  clean  frocks  to  the  overseer's  or  master  house  steps, 
*nd  drew  up  in  a  row.  One  by  one  they  advanced  and  received  a 
^^  name  and  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  head,  by  the  high 
«ath(»rity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  "  It  was  like 
driving  cattle  to  a  pond,"  said  one  of  them  afterwards  to  me. 
**  I  heard  something  about  God,"  said  another,  "  but  thought  the 
P»8on  in  the  long  gown  was  he."  If  it  did  nothing  else  it  made 
B»any  of  them  think  they  were  now  proof  against  Obea, 

The  word  parish  must  not  mislead  the  reader.  It  is  not  to  be 
uoderstood  in  its  ordinary  ecclesiastical  sense.     There  are  twenty- 
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two  in  the  island,  \vliicli,  in  size  nnd  otiior  respects,  miu'lit  Ix^ 
called  counties.  Each  has,  indeed,  a  church,  clergj'niiin,  and 
vestry;  but  each  also  returns  two  members  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, has  its  capital,  generally  a  seaport,  with  custom-house, 
courthouse,  jail,  and  house  of  correctioa  Each  has  its  own 
bench  of  magistrates,  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  regiment  of 
militia,  and  levies  and  disburses  its  own  taxes  for  local  purposes, 
both  common  and  sacred. 

The  Moravians  were  the  first  missionaries  to  Jamaica.  In  1754 
they  commenced  their  blessed  work  among  the  slaves  at  New 
Carmel,  in  St  Elizabeth's  parish,  where  a  proprietor,  with  more 
than  ordinary  sense,  perhaps  conscience,  gave  them  residence, 
and  encouraged  their  labours.  Moral  influence  even  in  slave 
government  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  civilization  of  the  newly 
imported  savages  would  be  promoted  by  their  evangelization. 
The  interests  of  the  proprietor  and  his  safety  were  involved  in  the 
order  and  contentment  of  his  people.  The  authority  of  God  and 
hia  servant  might  prevail  where  the  whip  failed ;  and  the  prospect 
of  a  glorious  future,  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  heaven,  would  com- 
pensate the  slaves,  without  loss  to  the  proprietor,  for  the  want  of 
earthly  coihforts.  Mixed  motives,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  un- 
charitably, have  influenced  slave  owners  as  well  as  others ;  and 
Christian  missionaries  must  enter  the  doors  which  Qod's  provi- 
dence opens  to  them,  without  criticising  the  various  influences 
which  have  operated  to  withdraw  the  bolts  and  bars. 

The  "  Brethren "  were  for  many  years  few,  and  their  success 
small,  varying  from  time  to  time  with  the  missionary  or  the  master. 
Early  in  the  present  century  their  mission  began  to  extend,  and  in 
1829  had  stations  in  several  other  places.  That  at  "  Irwin  Hill," 
in  St.  James's  parish,  was  within  half  a  day's  ride  of  my  station, 
and  I  enjoyed  delightful  Christian  intercourse  with  its  minister, 
the  Hev.  James  Light,  for  several  years,  and  with  his  successoia 
after  he  had  left  the  island.  Indeed,  all  the  Moravian  and  Scot- 
tish missionaries  sweetly  harmonized,  and  co-operated  with  th» 
most  brotherly  frankness  and  confldence,  from  first  to  last 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  missions  commenced  in  the  dose  of 
last  century  in  Kingston,  and  though  violently  opposed  by  the 
white  colomsts,  the  missionaries  were  well  received  by  the  fireo 
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extcndf 


mkmztd  pe<jple,     Thdr  laboun  gnwliiaUy  extcndf 
cinudies  formed  in  tlie  prtn€i|>nl  towns  of  the  i^tai        ^ 

In  ISOO  the  Scottish  MiHsionnrj  Soeiety  atterntiiiei      i 
tkre,  aiid  sent  a  tniniater  and  tvro  eatechl^ta  to  K         cm  i 

few  months  one  of  the  latter  only  survived,  who  i- 
ffiirk  aad  accepted  an  appoi"*-'"'^iit  to  a  public  sc^     i*        ^^^ 

The  mission  was  not  ren€  ■»!        1  1824,  when  the  Rev. 
Bljth,  previously  in  the  so  ieny  a  service  in  Tartary,  v 
it  Hampdei^  in  Trelawny.  where  several  proprietors  o^ 
K£it«s  to    the   gospel,  and   offered    liberal   aid.     By 
laUmra,  fidelity,  and  prudence,  ho  formed  a  fiourishi?" 
tion ;  and,  under  God^  to  his  wisdom  as  senior  broi 
Soittish  misiBion  in  Jamaica  owed  much  of  its  uniform 
ad  piQS|»erity«     In  1827  he  wns  joined  by  tlje  brethren 
mdChaiEiberkiii,  whom  I  hnd  bt*cn  with  in  the  mission  Loiism^ 
ngoice'i  to  be  aeaociated  with  in  the  mission  field.     The  formei 
^..  ^  **r^^i  g^i  Lucea,  m  the  west  end  of  the  island;  and  the  latter 
at  Port  Maria,  far  eastward. 

The  English  Baptist  Mission  commenced  in  1814  in  Kingston, 
where,  tw^ryears  afterwards,  the  first  church  was  formed.  In  1820 
a  second  was  formed  in  Spanish  Town  ;  another,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, in  Montego  Bay;  and  still  later,  that  in  Falmouth.  These 
all  swelled  rapidly  and  prodigiously,  and  the  churches  and  mem- 
bership of  that  mission  continued  to  increase  beyond  all  others. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  the  Baptist  missionaries  by  people  of 
the  same  name  from  America.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century, 
George  Leile,  a  black  man  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  formed  a  large 
congregation  in  Kingston,  and  founded  that  peculiar  body  since 
lDU)wn  as  the  Native  Baptists.  His  successors,  Gibb,  Clarke, 
Moses  Baker,  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  extended 
his  system,  and  a  queer  system  it  was.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
brethren  firom  England,  whUe  adopting  the  work  of  predecessors, 
would  correct  the  errors  and  disorders  that  had  appeared,  and, 
UMleed,  were  prevalent  among  them. 

Moses  Baker  settled  in  St.  James's  parish,  where  I  got  ac- 
<inainted  with  many  of  his  followers.  He  had  come  from  New 
Aovidence,  it  was  said,  and  resided  near  Montego  Bay,  at  a  place 
ailed  Crooked  Spring  or  Yaughan's  Field,  on  the  property  of  a 
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gentleman  of  the  same  persuasion.  A  number  of  slaves  came 
about  the  same  time  from  the  same  place,  and  were  sold  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  St  James's,  going  under  the  name  of  "New  Provi- 
dence people.''  Baker  appointed  leaders  over  classes  among  the 
negru  houses  of  many  estates.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
man,  and  zealous,  but  ill  informed,  and  most  superstitious.  He 
could  do  little  in  giving  sound  instruction  to  all  the  classes  he 
had  formed,  being  able  to  visit  them  only  at  night,  and  having  no 
regular  Sabbath  or  church  services ;  but  he  initiated  them  into  a 
strange  system  of  mingled  truth  and  error,  which  his  leaders  car- 
ried to  the  length  of  a  monstrous  superstition.  As  his  years  and 
infirmities  increased,  they  conducted  things  their  own  way ;  and 
disorders  so  greatly  multiplied,  which  he  could  no  longer  rectify,  that 
he  applied  for  an  English  Baptist  missionary  to  succeed  him  in 
his  congregation.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchell  settled  in  Montego 
Bay,  in  1824,  Moses  Baker  desired  his  people  to  join  him,  which 
they  did,  leaders,  classes,  and  all;  so  that  the  new  congregation 
soon  reckoned  fifteen  hundred  members,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  inquirers. 

The  grand  doctrine  of  these  people  was  the  Spirit's  teaching.  It 
gave  life.  The  written  word  was  a  dead  letter.  If  they  could  not 
read  the  Bible  they  could  do  without  it,  which  was  as  good.  The 
Spirit  was  sought  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  which  thas 
became  the  source  of  their  spiritual  life.  Without  them  inquirers 
could  not  be  bom  again  cither  by  water  or  the  Spirit  The  leaders 
expounded  these  dreams  to  their  kneeling  followers  in  weekly  dass 
meetings ;  which,  when  judged  to  be  of  a  right  kind,  were  called 
"  the  work,'*  that  is,  of  the  Spirit,  and  supplied  the  place  of  know- 
ledge, faith,  and  repentance.  As  Christ  was  led  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  his  disciples  must  follow  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  seek  the  Spirit  To  the  bush,  the  pastures,  or  the 
cane  fields,  those  people  resorted  at  night,  when  preparing  for 
baptism,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  each  apart,  without 
speaking,  but  keeping  eye  and  ear  open  to  observe  what  way  the 
Spirit  would  come  to  them.  Doubtless  they  would  see  and  hear 
strange  things  in  their  excited  imaginations,  and  the  leaders 
could  make  what  they  liked  of  them.  The  result  of  such  a 
system  among  such  a  people  may  be  imagined.    The  exposition  of 


it  And  its  effects  in  detail  would  require  many  pageSj  and  be  more 
saqjming  than  edifying  to  our  reaidem  The  connection  of  theae 
f  |*>pl©  with  tUe  English  missionariea,  though  for  a  time  it  pro- 
mised to  be  beoeficiitl,  proved,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  pDrmancnt 
injmj.  They  hare  sinee,  indeed,  to  aome  extent,  sepals  ted  them- 
fitJiea ;  but  not  without  rending  some  congregationa  in  piecea  | 
vliile  the  leaven  of  thdr  doctrine  and  practices  cannot  be  idl,BOCiB 
puig^dawiLy. 

We  leturn  to  our  narrative.  The  three  brethren  already  in  the 
Maai  had  each  a  atatiou  near  htmaelf  ready  for  a  miasiomiry,  and 
ttcl  ailed  on  me  to  occupy  it  They  had  to  be  visited  before  I 
cimJd  fix  the  scene  of  our  future  labours.  The  first  was  OinnU- 
fiOfLHiii  tind  Cornwall^  two  populous  sugar  estates  cloBe  together, 
tljera  Mr  Blyih  frequently  met  and  preached  to  the  people.  Tbi*y 
b«b^ed  to  the  same  proprietor,  wbo^  with  bis  admirable  bwly^ 
had  ff-^'^riHy  nrrived  to  lonk  nfter  hh  own  interests,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  his  people  both  for  time  and  eternity.  They 
were  on  the  sea  side,  in  a  beautifid  and  salubrious  part  of  the 
cGontiy,  ten  miles  £rom  Hampden,  and  more  than  that  from  the 
nearest  towns^  Montego  Bay  and  Falmouth.  They  were  the  key 
to  a  whole  district,  containing  eighteen  or  twenty  estates,  and 
about  five  thousand  people  within  a  range  of  five  miles  around. 
The  towns  named  were  also  near  enough  to  be  visited,  and  large 
e&oogh  to  require  a  Scottish  missionary  in  each,  for  whom  I 
oii^t  be  able  to  prepare  the  way.  The  proprietor  offered  a  free 
'ttidence,  and  every  &cility  for  the  instruction  of  his  people ;  and 
tbey  seconded  his  request  by  their  hearty  entreaties  that  we  would 
nside  among  them,  and  *'  make  them  hear  the  good  word." 

The  sphere  of  labour  there  was  very  attractive,  but  we  had  to 
^  the  others,  and  proceeded  to  Lucea,  the  chief  town  of  Hanover 
puiah.  The  deep  and  capacious  bay,  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
^ilk,  with  the  bold  Dolphin  ridge  behind,  presented  a  veiy  charm- 
ing scene  when  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  it  all  full  in  view.  The 
appearance  of  our  brother's  congregation  there,  composed  chiefly 
of  cobored  people,  and  his  interesting  labours  in  church  classes, 
•  ind  daily  vidtings  to  the  surrounding  sugar  estates  to  preach  to 
the  people,  were  most  encouraging  to  a  young  missionary. 
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Qreen  Island,  a  small  town  on  a  large  bay,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Lucea,  was  the  place  that  claimed  my  services  in  that  quarter,  and 
I  proceeded  thither  to  meet  the  people  on  a  Sabbath.  Several 
hundred  people  were  assembled,  nearly  all  blacks  firom  the 
adjoining  estates,  and  fine  intelligent-looking  people  they  were. 
Service  being  concluded,  they  all  rose  up  and  prayed  me  to  stay 
and  preach  the  good  word  of  Qod  to  them  at  all  times.  When  I 
explained  that  I  must  see  other  places  before  I  could  fix  on  any, 
they  interrupted  me,  saying, ''  O  minister,  stay  and  make  we  hear 
the  gospel  Live  here,  and  preach  it  every  Sunday,  and  all  men 
must  hear  it" 

I  rejoiced  to  see  their  earnestness,  I  told  them,  and  hoped  tbey 
would  soon  get  a  minister — me  or  some  one  else. 

*'  Thank  you,  massa !  God  bless  you,  massa !  Stay  now  your- 
self, and  don*t  go  away.  It  be  you  we  want  We  no  want  any 
other  minister." 

*'  Well,  my  firiends,  if  it  seem  the  will  of  God  that  I  should 
come  here,  I'll  be  very  happy  to  do  so ;  and  I  regard  your  call  as 
a  great  encouragement  But  I  must  see  other  places  before  I 
can  make  up  my  mind." 

**  O  minister,  it  is  the  will  of  God  !  Massa,  plenty  people  will 
come  to  you,  more  than  you  see  here  this  day.  You  no  see  half. 
Please,  massa,  you  must  stay  now  ;  we  fear  if  you  go  away,  you 
no  will  come  bacL" 

This  verification  of  the  Macedonian  cry  went  to  my  heart  It 
touched  also  some  white  gentlemen  present,  who  joined  in  the 
entreaties  of  their  negroes,  and  offered  other  inducements.  Infor- 
mation on  various  points,  however,  had  still  to  be  obtained. 

We  visited  the  mountain  settlements  of  the  free  people  of 
colour,  on  the  other  side  of  Lucea.  The  ride  thither,  over  well 
cultivated  hills,  while  the  morning  sun  was  yet  low,  the  dew 
still  gemmed  the  luxuriant  herbage,  and  the  cool  mountain  airs 
breathed  around,  was  a  rich  enjoyment  The  great "  John  Crows," 
large  as  turkeys,  sat  on  the  bare  branches  of  lofty  cotton  trees, 
with  outspread  wings,  drying  their  bedewed  feathers  in  the  sun  ; 
while  others  were  already  taking  their  circling  flights  in  mid  sky, 
or  soaring  on  motionless  wings,  scanned  with  piercing  eye  hiU 
and  valley  for  their  prey. 
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Obt  meeting,  thotigh  at  working  time,  was  well  attended,  by,  it 
wu  mii,  abotit  two  hundred  pereoim  JhFany  fre^  settlers,  of  both 
!  on  boraeback,  attended  hy  their  people  on  foot  We 
,  in  the  hoiiBe  of  a  patriarch ;  and  his  house,  a  large  one, 
tifli  roomy  verandas,  wtls  fiUed  in  every  part  The  company, 
maskre  of  their  own  time,  told  me  to  preach  as  long  as  I  could, 
tad  Ihey  would  sit  all  day  to  bc^ar.  And,  indeed,  the  iiitere&t  they 
mamfi^fted  in  the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  was  very  great 

Bort  Maria  wa.^  next  visited  j  three  days'  journey,  or  a  hiindrefl 
ud  twenty  miles  from  Lncea.  Mr-  Watson  and  Mr,  Blyth  also  went 
titttber;  for  the  first  stone  of  a  church  for  our  brother  Cliamberlain*H 
coagr^tion  there  had  to  be  laid,  and  other  imporUmt  huainesa 
bu&cted.  That  meeting  was  the  germ  of  our  mission  Prtsby- 
*ay»  limned  three  years  afterwards,  and  which  has  since  thim 
grown  into  a  S]^"^  ^^^^  twenty-six  congregations*  Of  Carron 
II4II  ibe  uhxre  requlrinif  ri  Triissinnnrv  in  that  qufirtcr,  I  could  see 
little,  owing  to  distance,  heavy  rains,  and  bad  roads.  Its  impor- 
tance has  since  then  been  fully  proved,  by  the  excellent  congrega- 
tion which  the  minister  it  obtained  two  years  afterwards,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowan,  succeeded  in  forming.  Looking  at  everything,  how- 
CTer,  it  was  considered  best  that  we  should  occupy  the  station 
opened  at  Cinnamon  HilL  "I  thank  God,"  said  the  proprietor's 
excellent  lady ;  "  for  I  have  earnestly  desired  and  prayed  for  you 
to  come  here." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

1830,1881. 

Settled  at  Cornwall— Home  rapplles  and  oatmeal— First  Sabbath  and  old  people— Schodte— 
Evening  meeting*— Estates  to  be  rialted— Intenriew  with  a  proprietor— Marriage  of 
slaves— Sacrament  class— Preaching  in  Rose  Hall  Great  House,  Dnn's  Hole  Whai^ 
Hampden  congregation,  and  Trelawny  Mountains— Death  of  Hn,  B.— Estate  OfMieera 
—Interview  with  a  pUntlng  attorney— State  of  congregation. 

IN  the  beginning  of  February  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Oom- 
wall,  in  the  old  "busha  house,"  which  had  been  repaired 
for  our  use,  and  rejoiced  that  we  were  so  soon  and  so  well 
provided  for,  both  in  respect  of  place  of  residence  and  sphere 
of  labour.  The  house  stood  on  a  considerable  eminence  &cizig 
the  sea,  with  a  high  range  of  hills  behind,  covered  with  wood, 
and  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  of  the  sweet  cane.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  negro  village,  and  overlooked  the  sugar  wodca; 
the  finest  fruits  grew  in  abundance  everywhere,  and  an  un- 
failing spring  of  delicious  water  gushed  from  the  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  The  great  charm  and  attraction  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, was,  that  it  was  encircled  by  numerous  estates,  within  an 
hour's  ride,  containing  thousands  of  people,  to  whom  I  expected 
to  obtain  access,  that  I  might  preach  among  them  the  glorious  law 
of  God,  and  the  more  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  mag- 
nifies the  law  and  makes  it  honourable,  and  among  whom  I  had 
the  prospect — yea,  the  ambition — of  founding  a  Christian  Church, 
that  would  endure  and  confer  blessings  for  ages  to  come. 

Earthly  cares  irresistibly  commjinded  our  first  attention.  Mis- 
sionaries are  "  flesh,  and  not  spirit,"  and  cannot  live  in  empty 
liouses,  even  in  the  most  inviting  spheres  of  labour.  We  had 
brought  household  supplies  with  us  from  home,  which  were  lying 
in  a  wharf-store  in  Falmouth ;  but  we  found  it  was  no  easy  thing 
to  get  them  to  our  place,  though  only  twelve  mUes  off;  and,  ere 
we  did  so,  learned  our  first  lesson  of  colonial  life  and  manuera 
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f&e  vdirf  ftceount  came  to  several  pounds ;  and  tlie  whar^nm 
111  Piply  to  my  objections,  smilingly  y^ud,  ''^  Don't  you  know 
w«  critii«  out  Jiere  to  make  our  forttmca,  and  if  we  don^t  c     'g 
nH  cuuMt  Aicceed  f '*    A  very  gentlemanly  and  friendly  metxuioi- 
h  ih0  meae  town,  when  I  alluded  to  the  monatrouB  prices  of  his 
toKi^  SLfliwerad  most  candidly^  *'  Indeed  it  is  true ;  and  we  must 
chf^  In^'h,  or  we  could  not  keep  our  stores  open.    You  see  there 
Wl  so  many  rogues  in  this  country,  wjio  never  pay  their  debts^ 
lUt  hooest  men  like  yott  must  pay  doublei  or  we  could  not  live,*' 
k  hunt  and  cart  would  have  tixkeu  our  things  home  in  a  few 
bovn^  but  none  were  to  be  either  hired  or  horrowed.     A  s 
bctt  togik  them  down  the  coast  to  another  wliarf  some  miles  ^ 
uitr  pUae,  where  another  aecouiit  was  to  be  paid ;  and  thence 
l^t  tbcm  hy  a  cattle  cart  and  eight  oxen,  whose  drivers  took  boujc 
libatan  with  them  by  the  way^  though  Cornwall  mea 

One  part  of  our  suppUes  wa.%  I  'in  not  a&bamed  to  own  it^  a 
fcwwl  of  oatmeal;  whicli,  however,  had  not  the  durable  qualities 
oftktof  the  widow  of  Sarepta^  Daily  applications  of  others 
l««ides  ourselves  soon  brought  it  to  an  end,  "  Missis,  me  beg  you 
A  Mj  ii^mmH  to  make  pap  for  my  pickamnny,  him  sicL  Do,  my 
figd  miiaiB^''  Bach  pleas  could  not  be  denied.  But  how  it  came 
ta  put  tiiat  the  black  people  came  to  know  the  value  of  ^^  good 
Bcotdi  oatmeal,"  must  be  told,  to  the  honour  of  "  haikome  par- 
mch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food,'' 

A  Scotch  overseer  on  Cinnamon  HiU  ordered  it  from  home  oue 
Jar,  instead  of  rice-,  to  serine  out  as  allowances  to  the  sick  and 
t^  childreiL  Perhaps  he  longed  for  a  breakfast  of  porridge  him- 
Mlfjaji  for  **auld  langsyne,"  It  came,  and  he  boasted  that  he 
W  ^ometliii^  gocKl  to  give  people  now.  The  women,  in  expec- 
^^^%  EQiroanded  the  store  door  on  Monday  morning,  with  cans 
wmI  cdabaahes ;  but  how  diaappointed  were  they  when  it  was 
*«Te(J  out  to  them ;  for  they  Jiad  never  seen  it  before.  Th^ 
t^md  it  over  with  their  fingers,  turned  up  their  noses,  and  set  it 
Jwa  00  the  ground, 

*H<nr  now/'  said  the  ovenseer,  as  he  locked  up  the  store,  and 
«»  Hm  women  standing  suIlen-like;  **  \Vliy  don't  you  take  your 
Hip,  ml  go  away  I" 

,  whjoft  diB  ting  be  t"  said  one  ot  them. 
3 


\ 
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"  Why,  that  is  tlie  oatmeal  I  told  you  about" 

"And  wbarra  o'raeal  be  I"  she  asfked  with  contempt  *^Buslijn 
spose  'im  good  for  your  dogs,  give  *em  ;  'im  ao  good  for  we  pickax 
ninny." 

**No  good  for  your  pickaninny  !"  lie  shoutei  *'Look  at  me  !l 
He  was  a  tail  ;stout  jnaa.  "  Look  at  me  ]  Did  ever  ooc  of  youi 
breed  raise  a  pickaninnv  IiIcr  mp  t  Now,  that  is  what  my  motlii 
fed  me  on,  and  wh  me.     So  leuve  it,  if  you  like  J 

but  you'D  get  not  id  X\w  good  ci"  it" 

The  S.ibh.ith  J  remembered— our  first  Sab^ 

bath  at  our  own  a  mst  begin  the  labours  of  01 

lives,  and  nrnmge  ifter^'ards  carri^  out  on 

own  respoiiitiibility*      \y  e  nad  ongregations  musteiing  earlj 

at  the  stations  of  our  brethren,  the  people  about  us  had  promised 
to  come,  and  we  expected  a  good  attendance.  Having  prepared 
our  house  for  them  as  best  we  could — removing  tables,  and  ar- 
ranging chairs,  chests,  trunks,  stools,  planks,  and  whatever  else 
could  sei-ve  for  seats — we  rung  our  house-bell,  and  waited  for 
them.  No  one  appearing,  we  rang  it  again,  louder  and  longer, 
and  nearer  the  negro  houses ;  but  with  as  little  effect  Much  sur- 
prised, we  sent  it  through  the  village,  and  had  it  rung  in  the  four 
quarters  of  it ;  but  still  in  vain.  There  was  none  seen,  nor  any 
to  answer.  My  wife  and  I  went  ourselves  through  the  village  to 
learn  what  could  be  the  matter,  and  found  nearly  all  the  houses 
locked,  and  only  ten  old,  weak  people  in  the  whole  place,  who 
never  thought  the  bell  was  for  them,  or  that  "  buchra,"  having 
thrown  them  up,  could  ever  want  to  see  them  again.  Then  we 
learned  that  the  people  had  all  gone  to  their  provision  ground 
or  the  market,  and  would  not  be  home  till  night.  In  short,  crop 
had  begun,  their  days  had  been  stopped,  and  their  master  and 
mistress  were  away  at  another  property  in  the  parish  of  St  Ami'& 

We  were  sadly  disappointed — my  first  sermon  could  find  no 
fitting  audience  ;  but  the  work  must  be  begun  with  whom  we 
could  find.  Bringing  up  those  "impotent  folks,  the  blind,  halt, 
withered,"  to  our  house,  we  divided  them  into  two  classes,  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  them  as  they  could  hear  it  We  sat  beside 
them,  my  wife  and  I,  and  taught  them  as  children,  line  upon  line^ 
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bcre  a  little  and  there  a  little — a  word  of  doctrine,  another  of  pro- 
cefrt — one  of  prayer,  and  one  of  praise — with  questions  intermingled, 
to  prove  if  they  understood  us ;  and  we  were  happy,  in  conclusion, 
to  hear  them  say  that  we  "gave  them  good  understanding." 
Had  our  labours  that  day  been  confined  to  those  old  people,  they 
Koald  not  have  been  in  vain ;  for  every  day  they  attended  our 
fiunily  worship  thenceforward,  and  the  Iialf  of  them  gave  ulti- 
mately satisfactory  evidence  of  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
They  were  the  first-fruits  of  Cornwall  unto  God ;  and  I  record 
the  names  of  some  of  them  who  were  loving  and  beloved :  Daddy 
Bmwn,  Grandy  Fanny,  Grandy  Juliet,  and  Grandy  Phebe;  to 
whom  afterwards  Grandy  Bright  and  others  were  from  time  to 
time  added. 

But  our  labours  that  day  were  not  confined  to  them.  When 
the  people  returned  home,  they  cleaned  themselves,  and  fiocked 
into  our  house,  till  there  was  not  room  to  receive  tliem ;  and  we 
closed  the  day  rejoicing.  Never  again  were  the  seats  empty. 
8oun  we  had  to  increase  their  number,  and  more  than  once  to 
tnlargc  our  place  of  meeting,  and  ultimately  our  whole  house,  to 
provide  church  accommodation ;  and  then  to  abandon  it  for  a 
pmpcr  and  permanent  place  of  worship,  of  sufficient  size  for  a 
laTjie  congregation ;  for  our  few  cripples  that  day  increased  at  last 
tij  more  than  a  thousand  souls. 

The  number  of  old  people  who  came  to  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  go.sj>el  in  Jamaica  was  greater,  proportionally,  than  in  most 
other  mission  fields,  where  such  are  usually  the  most  obdurate, 
«ni  determined  in  their  old  ways.  It  was  greater  tlian  is  usual 
even  in  old  Christian  countries,  among  the  outcast  and  neglected, 
*ho  grow  hopeless  with  age.  If  we  would  explain  tliis  fact,  we 
nii;;ht  say  tliat  they  were  not  in  their  native  land,  fortified  and 
prejudiced  against  Christianity  by  all  around  tliem,  and  by  the 
established  usages  and  institutions  of  their  country  and  people. 
Tbeir  old  connections  were  all  dissolved  by  the  slaveship.  Nor 
W  iLey,  like  our  home  heathen,  by  long  disregard  and  resistance, 
px»wn  insensible  to  the  charms  and  the  terrors  of  the  divine  com- 
munication. Finding  them  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  coming 
to  them  with  messages  of  peace  from  the  Lord,  conveyed  by  those 
*hom  they  quickly  recognised  to  "  have  feeling "  for  them,  the 
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gospel  was  to  them  emphatically  "  the  good  word,"  which  th^ 
joyfully  receivecL 

We  carried  on  onr  misaionary  khours  in  Uie  following  waj^ 
Five  days  in  the  week  I  visited  the  aiirrouDding  estates,  to  tcaol 
the  negroes  at  their  **  shell  blow,"  or  dinner-time,  when  their  lioti 
and  half  wa^j  made  two  hours.  At  the  same  time^  Mrs.  W^dil 
took  the  children     "  '^  "        ler  lostniction,  in  a  series 

classes.     Frcnn  U  ic,  tlie  merry  voices  of  littl( 

blackies  resounda  e  nt  their  lessona ;  and  some 

times  the  iacessai  at  tbe  stretch  of  their  Jungn 

was  deafening,     j  n  till  nine  o'elock,  our  bouj 

was  again  filled  bj  The  former  I  taught  in 

room,  and  the  lattei  ier, — working  boya  and  girh 

who  could  not  come  uuring  tne  a&j. 

The  means  of  education  were  inadequate  even  for  white  childrei% 
and  still  more  so  for  free  browns,  who  could  not  mix  with  th^ 
others,  and  had  long  been  treated  as  if  they  had  no  riglit  to  be 
free;  while  for  the  slaves  thejr  were  never  thought  of.  If  at 
missionarj'  got  leave  to  visit  an  esitate  and  teach  them  orally  ftl 
the  noon  interval  of  labour,  it  was  a  favour;  but  that  did  not 
include  readiogdessona  *'  What !  teach  the  slaves  to  read  1  reai 
the  Bible,  then  newspapers,  till  they  grow  discontented,  rebe 
and  bum  the  country  I  ^'  That  would  never  do.  The  argument 
was  short  and  conclusive.  Yet  a  Christian  projirietor  hero  an< 
yonder  might  be  heard  of,  who  allowed  their  children  reading 
preparatory  to  tfic  change  which  even  then  loomed  in  the  distanc«k 
There  was  a  day-school  at  Cinnamon  Hill,  for  the  estate  childrea 
only,  before  we  went.  Ours  at  Cornwall,  for  aH  children  thai' 
could  come  to  it^  was  at  ouco  conceded.  On  some  otlier  estftt«i 
they  got  primers  and  lessons,  and  learned  to  read  the  Bible  by  tbe 
visits  of  the  mii^Hionariea,  without  leave  received  or  refused. 

At  that  time,  indeed,  the  safety  of  the  island  might  have  been 
seen  to  depend  on  extending  the  area  of  the  reading  popidatioiL 
While  a  few  only  in  the  t^jwns  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  th* 
dangerous  knowledge,  they  led  or  misled  the  country  people ;  h 
when  the  latter  acquired  it,  the  influence  of  the  former  ceas4 
and  their  impositions  were  discovered.  "  Minister,"  said  one 
our  young  men  at  the  evening  class,  "you  do  very  good  teach  \ 
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read  book.  Before  time  them  leader  hold  book  and  talk,  and  we 
belieTe  their  word  come  from  book.  Now  it  no  so ;  we  find  them 
oat;  they  hdd  book  upside  down,  and  no  saby  read  one  word. 
Ah,  minister,  plenty  false  prophets  live  for  neger-house."  Another, 
after  hearing  about  railroads,  and  locomotives,  and  steam-ships, 
then  new  in  the  world,  exclaimed,  "  For  true,  buckra  have  a  right 
to  be  master,  for  buckra  know  everything;  but  we  poor  negers 
know  nothing." 

In  crop-time  our  evening  classes  presented  a  peculiar  scene ; 
kt  the  increased  labours  of  the  field  and  mill-yard  made  it  hard 
for  the  young  people  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  They  read  and 
dept  by  turns.  One  class  with  books  sat  round  the  table,  another 
fMed  a  lesson-board  on  the  walL  The  rest  were  sound  asleep  on 
the  floor.  Whoever  moved  out  of  his  place  had  to  pick  his  steps 
imong  the  prostrate  scholars.  When  their  turn  came,  however, 
the  sleepers  jumped  up,  rubbing  their  eyes,  while  the  others  took 
their  places,  and  were  fast  in  a  moment  Out  of  crop-time  their 
craving  for  lessons  was  insatiable.  They  would  not  be  done. 
"  One  word  more,  minister ;  only  one.  Missis,  whara  dis  be  ? 
Massa,  whara  you  call  dat  1 "  Ten  o'clock  sometimes  came  before 
we  could  get  them  out  of  the  house. 

Objections  to  these  meetings  began  to  be  made  by  cert^iin 
parties,  and  it  was  said  that  I  should  not  admit  slaves  from  other 
estates  without  permission  from  their  masters.  I  replied,  that  I 
ciiald  keep  out  none  who  came  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
behaved  properly ;  for  my  house  was  God's  house,  and  must  be  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  Whoever  wanted  to  keep  them 
away  must  prevent  them  coming;  but  first,  they  should  attend 
onr  meetings  themselves,  and  see  what  was  wrong  in  them. 
Happily,  we  heard  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  Moses  Baker  s  class,  formerly  referred  to,  occiisionally 
appeared  among  us.  They  were  leaders,  and  wishhig  to  read  the 
Bible  like  others,  took  a  very  novel  way  to  learn.  They  brought 
Testaments,  opened  always  at  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  and 
read  away  with  great  fluency  and  tolerable  correctness.  Anywhere 
else  they  could  not  read  a  word ;  and  soon  we  found  that  they 
knew  not  a  letter.  In  fact,  they  read  that  chapter  by  rote,  having 
beard  it  so  often  that  they  knew  it  from  memory ;  and  they  liked 
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it  best^  as  it  told  of  John  the  Baptist  baptizing  all  tUc  people 
Jordan,  and  even  Jesus  Christ  himafilf.  Other  jnisaionaties  also 
observed  h<^w  tliey  were  nddieted  to  the  i^enisal  of  that  particuhir 
portion  of  Scripture*  Tliese  people  kuew  mote  of  John  than  o^ 
Christ  Often  have  they  told  me,  "  Me  go  cburcli,  maasu ;  me  g^ 
John  Baptis  cKureh,"  "Me  pray>  mAssa;  me  pray  to  Johii 
Baptis." 

An  amusi  n g  scene  trftted  th eir  partialities  in  that 

way.     An  mi  usual  ^s  referred  to  crowded  oiir 

bouse,  and  after  m  ferred  to  me  the  decision  of 

point  they  had  dib  >f  my  people.     The  questioai 

was,  "  Who  baptiffl  The  one  party  affirmed  that 

John  had  done  so;  led  it,  unwilHng  to  admit  thft. 

pre-eminenee  it  wc  jm  dm.     The  joy  of  the  fornief 

»vas  great  when  I  alio  wed  that  tlicy  were  right;  but  equally  great 
their  dismay  when  I  aiiked  them  in  turn,  "Who  baptij&ed  JobnT' 
They  whispered  and  consulted,  and  at  length  one  replied,  "  Maybe 
Jesus;"  another^  "Maybe  himself;"  with  other  strange  guesses^ 
till  they  gave  it  up,  and  owned  that  they  did  not  know.  It  was 
really  amusing  to  %Yateli  the  countenances  of  the  two  parties  at 
that  moment ;  and  at  length  the  laugh  was  transferred  from  the 
one  side  to  t lie  other,  when  they  were  positively  assured  that  John 
never  was  baptkod  at  all  "  Js^ow,  James,"  I  said  to  the  spokes- 
man, "  you  tench  that  people  must  be  baptized  by  John,  like  Jesus 
in  Jordan,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Was  John  not  a  righteoua 
man  1  I  wish  you  were  all  more  like  him,  for  he  owned  that  he 
was  nothing — that  Christ  must  iacrease  and  he  deerease  ■  then  you 
would  speak  less  about  Iiim  and  more  about  the  Saviour;  for  even 
John  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus."  Thenceforth  the  question, 
"  Who  baptized  John  ?**  ended  many  discussions  among  the  people. 

In  order  to  our  teaching  the  people  on  neigh bonring  estates,  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  nianaging  attorney.  The  slaves  were  always  at 
work,  the  ne^^ro-liouses  were  not  free  villages,  and  an  estate  road 
was  not  the  king  s  highway.  Going  thither  without  leave,  we 
might  be  treated  as  trespussera  ;  and  missionaries  were  genendly 
80  much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  the  colony,  that  it 
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\  tlion  t0  pxe  their  enemies  no  occasion  against  tbem,  auc 
tf  6iiik  BDfl  r^pectful  conduct  towards  the  planters,  diBarm  ius« 
pom  md  aninltjr. 

,     Jorrrit  IlaU,  about  four  railea  froxii  Connrall,  had  between  two 
ttd  time  kaBdred  people  on  It,  of  all  age.i.     Its  owner,  the  Hon. 
&hinl  BoniUlt^  was  cliief  ni  agist  rate  of  St  James^  and  a  ni  ember 
dftlii  istand  legislature.     I  bad  to  wait  on  Mm  as  '^cnstoa,"  to 
pmoiC  mj  crede[]tiald  as  a  regular  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
obftiiii  tm  sanction  to  my  preaching  in  the  x>a^i3K  previooa  to  tli-> 
mcciftg  of  quarter  sessionSj  when  my  bouse  would  be  iicenaed 
iptice  of  public  worship.     Such  was  the  law,  and  it  was  eaa 
iberred.     He  was  perfectly  agreeable  j  and  when  I  ask«* 
faw*  alio  to  Tisit  bis  property  and  teach  his  people^  he  pre 
to  llimk  of  it     The  followiRg  week  I  called  again,  and  found  t\ 
«<ndiip09ed  to  the  object  in  view.     He  said  that  he  found  his  J 
pepple  Imd  a  desire  for  religious  instruction,  and  it  was  better  for  ^ 
ibem  he  should  proride  it  of  an  approved  character,  than  leave 
tbem  to  seek  it  tliemselvca,  and  perhaps  err  in  the  search.     He 
diichimed  all  title  to  my  thAfike^  however,  saying  tliat  he  should 
Mber  thank  me,  who  would  have  all  the  trouble,  while  ho  would 
kave  mil  the  benefit 

"  Bat  I  must  in  candour  own,"  Mr.  Barrett  continued,  "  that  I 

am  not  influenced  by  religious  principles  myself  in  this  matter, 

but  simply  by  self-interest     I  have  a  bad  set  of  people :  they 

Ileal  enormously,  run  away,  get  drunk,  fight,  and  neglect  their 

doty  in  every  way ;  while  the  women  take  no  care  of  their  chil- 

dren,  and  there  is  no  increase  on  the  property.     Now,  if  you  can 

;  them  under  fear  of  a  God,  or  a  judgment  to  come,  or  some- 

;  of  that  sort,  you  may  be  doing  both  them  and  me  a  service." 

That  extraordinary  speech  did  not  greatly  surprise  me,  for  he 

VIS  said  to  be  a  very  free  thinker  indeed ;  and  I  replied,  "  Well, 

Mr.  Barrett,  yon  are  certainly  very  candid,  and  will  allow  me  to 

be  aqoally  so.     I  must  say  that  I  have  higher  objects  in  view 

tkaa  those  you  mention ;  but  they  are  not  inconsistent     I  wish 

to  make  them  know  Qod,  and  become  true  Christians  for  their 

aahntkm,  and,  of  course,  must  teach  them  to  leave  off  their  sins 

and  prepare  for  the  judgment  to  come.     So  I  can  undertake  the 

diify  on  ilie  terms." 


t  they  1 
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«  Very  good ;  now  when  will  you  begin  1" 

"To-morrow,  and  every  foMowiiig  Wednesday  at  shell-blowj 
and  you  will  allow  the  people  additional  time,  that  they  lose  not- 
their  dinner  by  coming  to  mo," 

He  agreed  that  they  should  ImvD  two  clear  liours  on  that  d^y, 
and  also  that  they  should  liavo  their  work  near  hand,  so  as  to  W 
ready  at  the  appoint  "■  '' 

"  By  the  way,"  }  at  would  you  think  to  begin 

by  christening  the  fe  the  clergyman  of  the  parisli 

was  here  for  the  ^  ave  got  a  good  many  people 

since.     It  might  ] 

"  Excuse  mc,  s]«  ^aenre  the  baptiem  till 

receive  our  iiistruc  ill  think  the  more  of  it 

would  hardly  be  gi  poucy  t<  tow  our  rewards  before  they 
be  deserved.  The  prospect  of  it  may  induce  them  to  give  the  more 
heed  to  what  we  teach  them."        • 

He  laughed.  "  Ah,  well !  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  you  must 
know  your  own  business  best     Take  your  own  way." 

The  large  hall  of  the  overseer's  house,  then  unoccupied,  waa 
appointed  for  our  weekly  meetings ;  the  people  got  leave  to  attend 
our  church  on  Sundays,  and  full  liberty  to  be  married,  provided 
only  that  they  let  him  know  beforehand,  and  brought  his  permis- 
sion in  writing  to  me. 

These,  at  that  time,  were  deemed  important  concessions,  and 
made  by  such  a  man,  gave  me  at  once  a  standing  in  the  country. 
He  faithfully  observed  his  promises;  and  also  gave  permission  for  my 
visiting  the  Spring,  an  estate  under  his  care,  within  my  reach,  and 
a  letter  to  the  overseer,  desiring  him  to  make  suitable  arrangementa 

The  next  estate  to  which  I  got  access  was  ^^ Running  OtUj* 
The  proprietor  was  in  Scotland ;  but  the  attorney,  a  respectable 
married  man,  a  rare  character  in  those  days,  who  with  his  wife 
attended  Hampden  Church,  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  He  was  cautious,  however,  and  waited 
instructions  from  home  before  giving  his  consent  Meantime, 
some  of  the  people  of  that  property  had  found  their  way  to  Corn- 
wall ;  and  one  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  began  to  keep  meeting 
in  the  negro  houses;  for  which  he  was  put  in  the  "  bilboes."  Then 
the  attorney  said  that  if  the  people  would  come  to  him  and  request 
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isn  to  iwDci  them  a  miDister,  be  would  do  so  witliout  further  del 
Mqg  abk  then  to  tell  the  prDprietor,  that  to  meet  their  wiah^ 
mi  piemit  secret  night  meetingi^,  he  had  to  congeut  to  my  vmi% 
JEo*f  liali  and  tie  Crawie  were  estates  in  Chancery,  but  undet, 
tk  psjuugement  of  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  from  Scotland  iitl 
ibt  Inwtst  cjipncity^  and  had  risen  to  almost  the  highest  position | 
in  the  colony.     He  was  **  Gustos  of  Trela^Tiy/*  major-general  of  j 
KibtiA,  and  had  so  many  properties  under  hif^  care  that  he  waiL 
ime^tmnly  called  the  Attorney  GeneraL     He  at  once  frankly  con*i 
mM.  to  my  vkittng  theee  two  pro[>^it^s,  but  must  have  he 
lid^  indifferent,  if  not  secretly  0[>pcised  to  my  doing  so  j  foi 
W  roons  trouble  in  arranging  with  the  overseers  there  th( 
fbetlp  *iHi  on  the  latter  unceasing  annoyances.     Not  so 
1  Jua  iiknting  business.    His  overseers  dared  not  tri] 


Irii  mden.  The  various  plana  I  tried  to  overcome  difficulties  a — ..^l 
Jtosfentc  my  object  accomplished  little^  and  after  two  years  I  hiid  " 
to  abandon  the  attempt* 

He  of  the  Crawle,  of  the  same  name,  and  said  to  be  a  relative 
(f  the  attorneys,  was  one  of  the  most  mean,  despicable,  and 
trunblesotne  fellows  I  ever  met  He  not  only  withdrew  the  extra 
klf  boor  allowed  the  people  for  my  meeting,  when  crop  began, 
tier^by  entirely  breaJciug  it  up,  but  cut  down  the  dinner  time  of 
the  poor  people  considerably^  saying  that  they  liked  it  themselves, 
to  grt  the  crop  done  soon.  like  it  themselves !  I  have  seen  them 
tiw  moment  sh^  was  blown  rush  from  the  cane-field,  not  to  their 
koBSOi,  where  they  had  no  dinner  or  time  to  cook  it,  but  to  the 
bedge-iows  and  thickets,  to  seek  giiavas,  oranges,  mangoes,  sour 
iopa,  or  other  wild-fimits,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  His 
iBgnmty  in  devising  evasions  and  hindrances  was  very  great 

fke  attendance  of  the  people  having  fSsdlen  ofi^  and  my  com- 
piamti  to  the  attorney  being  unheeded,  I  at  length  told  the  two 
M  vomen  and  three  children,  who  formed  my  congregatioi),  that  I 
voold  not  go  again.  Then  the  poor  creatures  began  to  cry,  sajdng, 
"  Mow  maasa  go  leave  we,  Jesus  Christ  will  leave  we  too."  Their 
ton  and  words  went  to  my  hearty  and  I  continued  my  visits  a 
wide  kmger,  till  the  Lord  gave  us  enlargement  The  old  manager 
hd  made  bis  fortune,  and  went  home  to  enjoy  it  or  die.  The 
asv  CM  paid  atte&laon  to  my  complemta,  and  quickly  recced 
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various  tliin^3i  so  that  we  iiad  some  woU  attended  meetings  befu 
the  close  of  tliis  period* 

On  all  the  places  visited  it  was  &  stipulation  that  the  utg 
should  be  allowed  public  and  lawful  inariiage,  and  I  never  knew" 
the  permission  withheld.    Yet  it  had  been  almost  entireljr  neglected 
throughout  the  island,  except  vrh^*'-  missionaries  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter.-    «]  ire,  whicli  had  enacted  that 
they  should  be  ch  othing  to  promote  their  being 
married.     It  had  bhe  state  of  concubinage  as 
equivalent  U^  mari  that  a  body  of  new  catechist^ 
it  gave  the  liishop  i  narried  men,  or  **  Unn^  t^4H 
respectable  coloured  J^  terms  hiuhamd  and  mft  wet* 
unknown  annmg  the  slaves*.    '^  i  ^r^*  and  *'  sister"  served  every 
purpose  in  their  temporary  connections  i  and  the  facility  and  indif* « 
ference  with  which  these  connections  were  formed,  dissolved,  and 
renewed,  were  somewhat  surprising. 

Sometimes  a  difficulty  arose  which  of  the  "sisters"  that  a  man 
might  have,  or  have  had,  he  would  espouse.  Generally  the  one 
in  possession  was  retained,  especially  if  she  had  children.  Some 
wished  to  abandon  all  and  make  a  new  choice ;  but  that  was  not 
allowed.  Some  had  already  abandoned  the  old  companion  and  her 
children  and  taken  a  younger  sister.  We  reversed  that  process, 
and  gave  the  old  wife  and  mother  her  proper  position.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  vagaries  of  fancy  were  discouraged.  Existing 
connections,  if  blessed  with  children,  were  confirmed.  If  a  man 
or  woman  woidd  neither  marry  nor  live  holy,  we  refused  to  have 
such  in  church  connection.  If  a  head  man  had  several  expectants 
of  the  matrimonial  honours,  we  said,  "  Some  have  stronger  claims 
than  others,  the  first  more  than  the  last,  the  old  'sister' more 
than  her  younger  rival,  the  mother  of  your  children  more  than  her 
that  ha?  never  borne."  Generally  speaking,  good  sense  and  right 
feeling,  guided  by  the  divine  word,  prevailed,  and  the  difficulties 
were  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  theories  of  polygamy,  which 
some  authorities  have  maintained  in  favour  of  heathen  converts, 
I  never  found  necessary  or  applicable  either  in  Jamaica  or  in 
Calabar. 

The  improvement  effected  among  the  slaves  by  marriage  was 
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ptai  sod  immedifite.     It  ckvatcd  them  in  social  positionJ 
{ififtted  A  ietihe  of  s^lf- respect.     They  h^d  become  soinebod 
iJi*  world,  had  charticteta  and  families  tijey  could  ailL  tbeir  i 
1o  ttmntain,  and  were  tinder  moral  obligations  to  fill  their  *>, 
tfaffi»  with  credit,  to  be  blaraeleaa  and  trust  wo  rtliy,     "  Me  is 
ntnied  mjui;''  ^*We  is  married  people,''  became  aa  honoural 
.  a  certi£cate  of  character.     About  eighty  couples  wi 
I  «t  CbfDWall  during  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  cha 
^hn  gave  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  eonn^ 
titli  oar  church,  were  said,  in  tlie  phraseology  of  the  time,  t 
*>rt  off;**  that  ii,  begun  a  religious  hfe.    When  they  got  t 
mtbm6o&6d  their  former  sinful  connections  and  ^^hred  . 
ttc^dobed  to  be  *^  set  off  deeper;'*  that  ia^  prepared  for  the 
%|i«r.    Before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  therefore,  we  had  iu«^ 
^mcrammt  d€t*M  of  such  persona,  who  met  weekly  for  iii^, 
■druic^  ClirifltiAn  instruction.     The  administration  of  baptisiu, 
bd  been,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  the  parish 
tkfgy,  in  the  way  already  mentioned ;  and  we  did  not  wish  to 
VfiJidate  the  ordinance,  and  their  ministry,  by  disregarding  those 
dsnnistrations,  though  so  grossly  irregular.     We  tlierefore  let  it 
teid  aa  good,  and  held  the  people  as  bound  thereby ;  for  "  Christ 
lent  me  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel"     The  teaching 
waa  indeed  still  to  be  done,  and  in  our  sacrament  class  we  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  that  respect 

The  members  of  that  class  were  attentive,  intelligent,  and  very 
eamiest  On  one  occasion,  when  in  the  course  of  my  address  I 
pot  the  question,  '*  Well,  what  do  you  say  %  do  you  accept  of 
Christ  or  not  ?"  they  answered,  promptly  and  unexpectedly,  "  We 
do^  minister,  we  take  Jesus  Christ  Him  be  Saviour  for  we." 
After  a  pause  I  proceeded,  and  again,  without  any  view  to  an 
ndiUe  reply,  but  to  make  them  think,  said,  *'  Are  you  now  will- 
ing to  obey  God  by  believing  in  his  Son  Jesus  Qirist  1 "  again 
ifl  with  one  voice  replied,  ''We  willing,  minister,  we  willing !" 
These  nnlooked-for  and  hearty  responses  affected  and  encour- 
aged ma 

Three  of  that  class  died  evidently  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ, 
nd  with  good  hopes  of  eternal  life,  before  they  came  by  the  ap- 
pealed ordiomices  into  the  leUowahip  of  the  church.    One  oi 
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them,  a  married  man  from  the  Spring  estate,  had  given  hiA  child 
to  God  in  baptism  only  the  Bfthbath  before  his  death,  and  with 
his  djdng  breath  renewed  the  dedication  of  it  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  He  charged  his  wife  and  frienda  to  bring  it  up  to  know 
and  serve  the  Lord,  that  he  might  find  it  again  in  heaveti ;  and 
to  hold  fast  to  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  better  to  them  thau  all 
the  world.     Another  was  a  woir°"  ™ho  departed  with  a  hjTnn  to 


Jesus  on  her  lipa.     '        ;h" 

from  the  fellowship  ?« 

but  could  never  attea 

loathsome  disorder  o 

from  otherRj  indeed, 

visit  him  Ui  supply  his  wants,  ai 

word  of  God.     We  soon  found  hi- 


lU    lu 


ecuiiar  case^  a  leper,  cut  off 
of  the  class  of  candidates, 
jte  was  called  coeobf/j  a  y^ry 
d.  He  lived  in  a  hut  apart 
\K  But  his  friends  could 
m  them  he  first  heard  the 
nt^  and  tatight  him  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  understand  the  gos]>el  Tlie  Lord 
gave  him  spiritual  enlightenment^  so  that  he  came  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  trutL  He  had  a  humbling  sense  of  his  own 
sinfulness,  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his 
Son  to  save  sinners,  and  a  great  desire  to  grow  in  knowledge. 
For  this  cause  he  inquired  from  the  people  who  passed  his  way, 
"  the  good  word "  that  they  heard  in  church  on  the  Lord  s  day. 
Many  things  indicated  his  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light ;  and  he  was  called  away  to  it  just  near  the  time 
we  had  hoped  to  own  him  by  baptism  as  one  of  the  church  on 
earth,  "  the  church  in  the  wilderness." 

Our  dwelling  at  Cornwall  proving  too  small  for  the  Sabbath 
congregation,  I  got  leave  to  use  the  old  unoccupied  Great  House  of 
Bose  Hall  as  a  church,  and  had  it  duly  licensed  and  filled  with 
benches.  Though  unoccupied,  save  by  rats,  bats,  and  owls,  it  had 
once  been  a  specimen  of  the  fine  colonial  mansions  of  the  island 
aristocracy,  when  West  India  proprietors  were  like  an  order  oi 
nobility.  Of  all  its  furniture  and  ornaments  three  or  four  full- 
size  pictures  of  the  husbands  of  the  last  proprietress,  in  military 
dress  and  heavy  gilt  frames,  hanging  in  a  top  gallery,  alone  re- 
mained. Its  floors  and  stairs,  wainscoting  and  ceilmg,  doors  and 
windows,  were  of  mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  ebony,  orange,  and 
other  native  hard-woods  of  various  colours,  fit  for  cabinet-work. 
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1^1^^^  ppli£li<!d  iLiid  well  arniDg&d*    Spacious  piajo&n 
no  roatid  the  honm  Above  mid  beloWf  and  the  hvi 
tmAied  hf  A  vety  dt^gnnt  dciuble  HigUt  of  atone  step* 

Tlie  £r»t  ihrm  S^ibbaths  of  August  1830  the  larga 
.  £l  to  receive  twu  hundred  pt.*ciple,  ovcriloweai 
ol  all  ooloura,  of  wlmm  tliene  w^re  Kioro  wl 
thu)  ij&uallj  attended  any  chvrcb  m  tbe  country,     Tl 
klvtiti  the  &C9ififi  on  these  days  aod  those  of  form^-'** 
■■i  filaee  «aa  too  great  to  eseupe  observatioD,  anc 
vSKqanrterft  feelings  aud  murmura  of  displeaaurer 
nam  on  tlieir  good  old  ways  and  violation  of  Great  n^ 
'hat  were  conveyed  to  me  from  the  attorney,  and  ou 
tbere  were  discontinued 

Axk  old  proverb  says,  -*As  one  door  steeks  anotl 
TLe  b«Dchei  were  removed  to  Dun*i  HoU  Wharfs  i 
foitlier  Atjwvi  the  coast,  where  was  a  lai^ge  house  and  unoocnpieu 
iiaEl,  which  the  wharfinger^  a  married  bro^'n  man,  freety  gave  me 
tbe  use  of,  for  a  forenoon  Sabbath  service  for  the  people  in  that 
qoarter.  In  the  aftenjoon  I  met  the  people  about  Cornwall  in 
luyown  house  as  formerly.  Thus  the  infant  congregation  was 
divided,  for  want  of  a  prc*per  central  place  to  meet  ui.  Mra  Wad- 
ddl  kepi  the  Sabbath-school  and  womeu'a  classes  in  my  absence, 
and  10  much  to  their  satiafietction,  that  Grandy  Bright  used  to  say 
on  oy  retoniy  *'  Parson,  missis  gie  we  handsome  prayers  the  day." 

la  1831,  the  charge  of  Hampden  congregation  devolved  on  me 
dormg  the  absence  of  its  own  minister  and  his  family  in  Scotland, 
lad  I  spent  every  second  Sabbath  there,  with  Saturday  and  Mon- 
dty.  The  hearty  and  valuable  co-operation  of  his  eldership  light- 
ocd  tiie  labours,  and  the  great  number  of  new  people  who  joined 
the  church  that  year  sweetened  them.  Of  the  estates  which  he 
viiited,  Carlton,  which  was  nearest  me  and  on  my  way,  was  the 
oalj  one  I  could  attend  to,  and  it  became  permanently  added  to 
By  own  ^here  of  labours  after  his  return  to  the  country. 

The  opportunity  so  long  desired  of  visiting  the  black  mountains 
of  Tnlamny  then  occurred.  Some  of  the  members  of  Hampden 
Camdiy  free  cdoured  people,  had  settlements  there,  and  one  of 
then,  ib.  Hewan,  a  veij  wortbjr  and  respectable  mail,  aaVed  Vkt 
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thither  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  preach  to  the  settlers.  I  eDJoyed 
the  visit,  the  Tv-ork,  the  people,  and  the  Bcenery*  The  last  was 
sublime.  After  winding  round  the  couical  hills  that  formed  the 
first  range,  and  a  till  up  and  higher  up,  the  road  opened  out  on  a 
plateau  near  Maroon  Town  Bamicks,  where  much  forest  had  been 
<felled,  but  vastly  more  remained  in  primitive  miigaificence.  The 
front  line  of  the  virgin  wfiftda  fonr-^  -  gigantic  colonnade,  stretcli* 
ing  far  away  ;  for  the  t  "■  3,  erect,  and  clean  ns  pillaTS, 

and  twice  talkr  thai  ^.thens,  Eome,  or  Palmy m. 

They  measured  a  hm  feet  of  straight  stem  to  the 

first  branch,  with  a  lath,  so  free  from  brushwood^ 

that  one  could  roaiB  cool  gloomy  shade  of  their 

lofty  leafy  canopy,  as  m  «  ^tnj  iml  temple^  surpassing  any  1 

ever  erected  by  Greek  or  Homan, 

In  the  month  of  June  of  that  same  year  we  stifiered  a  great 
affliction  and  he  reave  ment^  by  the  death  of  the  excellent  and  be- 
loved lady  of  CHnnamon  H  ill,  endeared  to  us  and  to  her  people 
by  her  endeavours  for  tlieir  temporal  and  eternal  welfara  TliougU 
her  bodily  sufferings  were  greai;  she  had  peace  resting  on  Jeans, 
and  well-founded  liopes  of  eternal  life.  One  of  her  last  good 
offices,  before  she  took  ill,  was  to  sooth e  her  husband's  irritation 
against  me,  caused  by  unpleasant  but  necessary  discipline  among 
his  people.  Jlisled,  probably  by  an  artful  inmate  of  his  house,  aa 
to  what  had  ttkc^n  place^  he  denounced  my  proceedings  in  a  strong 
letter,  threatened  to  oppose  nic  in  everything  of  the  kind  for  the 
future,  and  forbade  thenceforth  the  usnid  weekly  meeting  with  hia 
people  in  his  liouse*  Ha%'ing  waited  till  reflection  and  hia  wife's 
benign  influence  had  operated  to  cool  his  feelings,  I  answered  him 
temperately,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  my 
procedure ;  and,  as  I  could  not  teach  and  found  a  Christian  church 
without  government  and  discipline,  I  entreated  him  by  the  most 
solemn  considerations  to  abandon  his  threatened  opposition.  If 
our  going  to  the  Great  House  was  inconvenient  to  him,  I  hoped 
he  would  app^iint  some  other  place,  and  any  place  would  do,  m  I 
was  used  to  variety,  overseer's  house,  or  hospital,  boiling-house, 
mill-house,  or  cooper^a  shop.  He  yielded  with  grace  and  good 
feeling.     His  wife's  death  subdued  Mm  for  a  time,     After  it  he 
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ihned  with  us  at  Cornwall  for  many  months,  and  ultimately  gave 
me  a  lease  of  our  bouse,  which,  though  limited  to  his  life  or  mine, 
proved  subsequently  of  great  value,  when  Tiis  mind  took  a  per- 
manently unfavourable  turn,  and  he  would  have  driven  me  away 
had  it  been  in  his  power. 

On  most  of  the  estates  I  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the 
OTerseers,  who  were  %eldom  favourable  to  my  visits  and  proceed- 
ings among  the  slaves.  At  Barrett  Hall  they  were  frequently 
changed.  Seldom  did  one  remain  a  year,  sometimes  but  a  few 
monUis  or  weeks.  The  proprietor  did  not  like  them,  and  when 
at  home  acted  for  himsell  ''  I  never  punish  my  people  for 
nmning  away  when  I'm  from  home,"  said  he,  when  I  went  to  beg 
tot  some  who  had  been  off  the  estate  too  long.  "  Only  let  them 
eome  and  show  themselves  on  my  return.  It  is  their  only  pro- 
tection against  the  overseers,  some  of  whom  treat  the  people 
brataily." 

I  found  a  new  overseer  there  one  time  who  tried  to  repulse 
latf  in  that  blustering  sort  of  way  which  some  of  them  thought  a 
oeeessary  part  of  their  office.  Meeting  me  at  the  door  he  inquired 
my  boainesa,  swore  he  would  have  none  of  it,  and  said  that  he  could 
iM)i  give  up  his  house  for  such  purposes.  I  told  him  my  autho- 
rity; he  replied  that  he  had  got  no  orders  to  that  effect  I  in- 
formed him  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  estate 
weekly  to  teach  the  people ;  but  he  did  not  care  about  what  others 
had  done  before  him.  After  some  further  vain  efforts  to  satisfy 
him,  I  walked  into  the  house  and  put  down  my  hat,  saying  that 
I  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  there  as  he,  I  had  been  there  before 
he  came,  and  might  be  after  he  was  gone,  and  must  insist  on  hav- 
iiig  my  usual  meeting  with  the  people.  He  stared  a  moment, 
then,  hastily  pacing  the  floor,  exclaimed  that  it  was  very  hard  he 
should  be  disturbed  in  that  way  when  going  to  his  dinner,  and  he 
wished  I  had  got  some  other  place  to  meet  the  niggers.  That 
was  enough  ;  and  having  no  wish  to  disturb  him  at  his  dinner,  I 
*»id  I  would  go  with  them  somewhere  else,  but  ho  must  allow 
us  the  usual  time.  In  the  negro  houses  we  had  such  a  meeting 
for  nombers  and  lively  attention  as  delighted  me.  The  busha 
had  outwitted  himself.     The  negro  houses  was  the  last  place  he 
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would  bave  liked  us  to  gn  to.    The  next  week  we^  met  ngain  iti  thi 
same  place  witEiout  asking  hh  jici-mission ;  and  on  the  third  had 
not  to  fear  the  oppo^tion  of  uae  no  longer  in  the  land  of  tlift 
living. 

The  temi>t>rary  escape  allowed  Lis  slaves  hj  that  indulgent  but 
capricious  id  aster  waa  a  poor  resource,  which  cotild  not  be  tried 
everywhere,  and  when  tried  invd—''  ^hem  in  new  difficnltiea  Thef 
could  not  gain  freedom  There  was  no  Canada  within 

reach.     The  sea  waa  and  the  MarcK>ns  kept  th« 

mountains.      Runa^  ...  unfrequeut^  however^   under 

the   pressure   of  picauiic  lea  ope;  bnt  the  poor  fugitivei 

had  to  returii  weak  and  worn  u  i  their  chance  after  al! ;  and 
it  was  well  for  them  when  they  u  i  get  some  white  gentlemani 
disposed  to  "  Leg  for  them^'  hy  an  m^^ercessory  letter.  Many  auch 
have  I  and  other  missionaries  sent  home  with  that  safe-conducli 
and  our  intercession  %vaa  almost  invariably  respected. 

The  people  of  tliat  proi>crty  were  sometimes  working  at  a  dia* 
tance,  cleaning  pastures  around  **  Greenwood  House/'  the  owner's 
residence.  To  save  both  their  time  and  my  own,  on  such  occa- 
sions I  went  to  them,  and  had  cheering  meetings  in  the  shady 
grove,  making  the  woodlanda  rewound  with  the  voice  of  [>rayer  and 
praise.  The  people  gave  me  hearty  welcomes  to  the  scene  of  their 
toil. 

Thai  overseer  of  the  Spring  was  it  very  different  sort  of  person 
from  the  laat^  and  generally  agreeable ;  yet  with  him  also  diffi- 
culties began  to  arise*  Q'he  first  was  occasioned  by  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  field  people  from  our  meeting,  when  I  vLsited  the 
estate ;  and,  of  course,  I  inquired  of  him  if  it  was  with  liis  know- 
ledge that  they  were  kept  out  working  when  I  was  on  the  estate 
to  instruct  them.  He  seemed  suq>rised,  and  asked  was  it  possible 
that  none  of  the  people  had  come  to  me }  adding  that  he  had  given 
no  orders  to  that  effect.  Now  I  knew,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  a  sugar  estate  and  the  power  of  the  overseer 
would  know,  tliat  such  a  thing  could  not  be  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent  J  though  possibly  without  his  orders.  However,  I 
replied  merely  that  the  field  people  were  aH  absent,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time.  He  hoped  I  did  not  mean  to  say  thftt  he 
prevented  them.     Whoever  prevented  them,  I  said,  he  was  tlM 
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t  forme  to  speak  to^  to  hsve  the  ev3  redreued.  He . 
tlnfe  it  bad  beoli  my  own  viah  that  no  oompiilaorj 
akoidd  be  cmplojed  to  biiilg  them  to  my  meetinga.  I 
'CMaiDly,  no  compnlauni,  bat  also  no  hindrance.  Ton 
Mb  to  fvronr  their  attendance  bj  giving  them  at  least 
ft  and  Imwiog  the  rest  to  me."  He  pfomised  to 
into  the  matter;  and  I  eiqmssed  my  assurance  that  if  be 
;  A^  As  tfdfligwoiild  not  agun  occur.  And  it  did  not  oocor  agun 
;  Jhralspg  time.    The  peo^  rqoioed  in  the  relief  obtained,  and 


Urn  year  1931  people  from  Bhie  Hde  estate  began  to 
t'ocwMinnaHy  botii  at  Don's  Hole  whaif  and  at  GomwalL 
kvBsakigs  estate  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  oveilooldng  the 
i;  and  thef  wished  I  could  get  leave  to  viflit  it^  and  teach 
i  aa  I  did  on  other  places.  The  proposal  met  my  own  views, 
and  witb  a  letter  of  introdaction  from  the  proprietor  of  Cinnamon 
fliQ  I  waited  on  the  manager  at  his  own  property,  Moor  Park,  in 
the  buynning  of  December.  He  was  an  extensive  and  influential 
(lantcr;  but  reputed  to  be  an  austere  man,  and  unfriendly  to  the 
iastiDGtion  of  the  slaves.  His  appearance  corresponded  with  his 
daracter, — ^tall,  spare,  sinewy,  hard  featured,  and  plainly  dressed. 
Taking  the  letter  from  my  hand  without  speaking,  he  walked  up 
ad  down  his  hall  reading  it  and  pondering  its  contents.  At  length 
Hopping  short  he  abruptly  said,  ''So  you  want  to  teach  my  negroes ! 
Wbse  do  yon  live  1  '* 

On  being  informed,  he  shaqjly  answered,  "  Oh,  I  have  not  a 
property  within  ten  miles  of  that  place  I** 

Bbe  Hole,  I  observed,  the  place  I  wished  to  visit,  was  not  n^ore 
ihan  five  miles  off 

^Bhie  Hole,"  he  repeated,  "why  the  people  there  are  all 
MethodistB  or  Baptists  already;"  and  he  resumed  his  march  up 
nd  down.  Again  suddenly  stopping  short  he  abruptly  demanded, 
•*  Well,  what  arc  your  plans  V* 

He  heard  me  explain  them  till  I  spoke  of  additional  time  for 
oor  meeting  when  be  cxdaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  dis- 
pbviire,  *^  Extra  time !  I  am  one  of  those  that  would  not  give 
in  BUBotes  ibr  any  Bvdipmpase,    I  want  the  people  to  wotV 
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I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then  turned  on  ntf 
heel,  took  my  hat^  walked  to  tlie  door,  and  chilled  fur  mj  hors^ 
He  followed,  I  bowed  to  Idm  without  another  word,  and 
descended  tlie  steps  saying  to  myself,  **  Well;,  ifr.  G— — j  jou  ac^ 
breaking  your  c^wn  neck.  That  way  of  treating  slaves  and  mlB^ 
sionariea  will  never  do." 

I  did  not  ima^ne  that  my  '**^-tigs  were  prognosticatiotis  o( 
coming  disasters.     ]     r  c  [y  describe  the  train  of  idea^ 

and  linked  associatl  oua,  which  produced  the  cohi- 

viction  that  the  ki  at  Mr,  G ,  and  others  vi 

his  class,  delighted  m  v-  :al  to  themselves.     But  tha^ 

conviction  was  in  my  m        j  ew  weeks  verified  it     Befoif; 

the  month  closed,  his  beau  ate,  and  hundreds  of  otherM 

similarly  niauaged,  were  in  asues,  a-.d  their  alavea  in  open,  fierc* 
rebellion,  destroying  and  being  destroy*^  over  all  the  western 
part  of  the  island. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  it  only  remains  to  mention  in  a  few 
words  some  of  the  results  of  our  two  years'  labours,     A  steady 
congregation  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  adidts  was  enrolled, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  under  regular  weekly  instruc- 
tion-    The  euro  I  hug  wiu?  neither  a  liglit  tlung  nor  one  of  mere 
form.     It  constituted  a  regular  connection,  after  instruction  and 
deUberation ;  and  required  of  the  person  who  thus  joined  the  con- 
gregation, attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  submission  to  minister  and  elders  in  the  things 
of  God.     It  was  incipient  membership.     The  persons  thus  joined 
were  called  inquirers  or  adherents,  till  they  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  profession,  and  with  growing  knowledge  became  candidates 
for  communion,  and  finally  full  members.    The  candidates  for  full 
membership,  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  then  con- 
templated, were  fifty-six.   And  of  both  old  and  young  one  hundred, 
were  reading  intelligently  in  the  New  Testament.     The  Sabbatb. 
congregation  came  from  five  or  six  other  estates  besides  those  t 
visited.    It  would  certainly  have  been  much  larger  could  we  hav^ 
got  a  site  for  a  church  in  a  good  situation.     But  though  it  wa0 
promised  on  Cornwrvll,  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled.    The  estate 
was  indeed  entailed  j  but  the  entail  could  have  been  removed,  by 
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mwAoi  the  ]cgi$JftliiTG^  from  Ihe  portion  to  be  alioniiled  to  tbo 
I  of  m  cborch.  Steps  were  taken  at  great  expense  %W0  f9tam 
ff  with  the  owner's  seeming  consent,  to  ha?e1iH 
L  aome  difficulty  or  other  oecurred  that  he  could  aol  gll  < 
ittl  H  was  Dot  done^  Thus  both  the  Missiounry  Societgr  aad  sgr- 
■If  were  deeply  disappointed,  and  the  congregation  wis  t/tnJkmtd 
tmi  the  very  fii^t,  and  prevented  expanding.  But  we  ttiU  waile4 
oifkd,  uid  trusted  iu  him  that  lie  would  give  us  eDleqfpDMOlibil 
e;  and  he  did  not  make  us  ashamed  of  our  hope.     ' 
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Ramoan  of  a  scTvlle  tr*« 
Troubles  begun— Pat 
work— Retire  to  Fait 
Cornwall— iBt  JMnoi 
districts  to  quit':  ih^» 
—  The  fi>ol  and  IlLs  Idhj— 
gown — Progress  and  rtjpi 


let  lo  mf  FtlnfTfAittlon— ClkrittinM 
L  bis  senie — T^rrtlilQ  nitTltt — WqiIc  tit  Dfl 
—  Cjirlton  ricoptu  iud  fdmUy^Alanm 
Hit  in  MLFilce  dtcHijft:*] — Vlilrt  to  coonTt^T 
its— Ken? wed  visltf  to  dddtitfy  ftlitrteta 
Yklts  to  e^abn  |wople— A  wifa  lit  it 
KtloB— E^fCtitiori*— Nceio  Imuijmlt/— 


Causes  of  the  rcbcJUofi-^L^.^.^Jiirtta  acciu^u^  jjjiJ  p^iLlUea  cniiurciL 

EARLY  in  December  1831  rumours  of  an  impendiDg  servile  waf 
began  tci  ftprt^ad  abroad  and  agitate  tlio  community.  The 
slaves,  it  was  said,  had  bound  tbcniselvea  by  a  aolenin  oath  to  each 
other  to  be  Blades  no  longer.  The  conspiniey  Mm  disoovered  oa 
Sali  Spring  estate,  uear  Montego  Bay,  from  the  niystmous  and 
threatening  language  of  an  angry  negro  to  his  overseer,  which 
aroused  suspicion,  led  to  inveatigationj  and  thereby  brought  to 
light  the  whole  schenie.  The  time  was  near  for  its  being  carried 
into  effect,  yet  nothing  seemingly  could  be  done  bcforcband  to 
prevent  it. 

The  original  scheme  was  simply  not  to  turn  out  to  work  after 
Christmas,  without  [layment  for  their  labour.  The  idea  of  a  slave 
revolt  in  any  form  wa^  alarming ;  an  J  the  report  was  received  and 
j)ropagated  by  the  old  colonial  i>arty  with  the  customary  exaggera- 
tions of  terron  The  white  jitiople^  it  waJ*  said,  wtmld  by  murderctV 
the  properties  burned,  and  Jamaica  become  another  St.  Domingo. 
The  free  colouied  class,  indeed,  e&pecially  about  ICingston  and  other 
distant  parts,  made  light  of  the  story,  as  merely  one  of  the  old 
Christmas  alarms,  got  up  for  some  disguised  purjHJse.  But  then 
were  many,  both  white  and  coloured,  of  ix  niodenite  middle  dafis, 
who  thought  the  scheme  of  i^aasive  resistance  not  incredible,  yt3l 
believed  that,  though  the  slaves  ilieditated  no  outrage,  violenc 
would  inevitably  ensue.     The  masters  would  use  it  to  enfoi 
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labour,  and  the  slaves  to  resist ;  in  i;?liich  unavoidable  struggle 
property  and  life  would  be  lost 

Bat  the  negroes  were  not  all  of  one  mind    The  Creoles — young, 

strong,  and  giddy  with  the  new-bom  hope  of  liberty,  which  tliey 

said  the  king  had  given  them  and  their  masters  withheld — 

resolved  to  stand  out  for  the  wages  of  free  labour,  and,  if  needful, 

to  fight  for  their  rights.     The  old  people  discouraged  the  attempt 

Thej  had  seen  worse  times,  and  were  sensible  of  a  growing  ame- 

Hontion  of  their  condition.     The  experience  also  of  former  insur- 

Returns  taught  them  to  dread  the  consequences  of  failure.     But 

the  ooonsela  of  age,  attributed  to  timidity  and  ignorance,  were 

disregarded.   The  leaders  of  the  movement, — the  captains,  colonels, 

md  generals  of  the  insurgents, — fearing  that  the  women  first  would 

be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  resume  their  hoes,  and  through  them 

the  men,  resolved,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  success  of  their  plans, 

to  inTolve  as  many  as  possible,  and  begin  where  they  knew  they  must 

end,  by  burning  down  the  estates.     This  would  give  them  time, 

enable  them  to  complete  and  extend  their  arrangements,  and 

increase  the  number  of  sworn  adherents.     Thus  the  conspiracy 

was  organized  over  nearly  half  the  island. 

Disturbances  had  often  broken  out  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  were  always  apprehended.  It  had  been  customary, 
therefore,  for  the  militia  to  be  mustered  in  every  parish  at  that 
time.  Of  late  years  the  negroes  had  been  so  peaceable  and  con- 
tented, that  confidence  had  increased,  and  the  Christmas  muster 
became  a  matter  of  form,  till  this  new  alarm  awoke  the  old  fears. 
Unhappily  the  means  used  to  prevent  only  precipitated  the  con- 
fusion, by  gathering  the  forces  of  the  colony  into  the  towns,  and 
leaving  the  sugar  estates  throughout  the  country  unprotected,  in 
the  hands  of  the  disaffected  slaves. 

Before  any  blow  had  been  struck,  I  admonished  my  congrega- 
tion on  the  subject.  One  with  them,  I  said,  in  desiring  their 
freedom,  and  not  doubting  they  would  yet  receive  it,  I  assured  them 
it  could  come  to  them  only  in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  way, — by 
the  efforts  of  their  friends  in  Britain, — while  violence  on  their 
part  would  surely  retard  its  progress,  and  perhaps  insure  their  own 
d^ruction.  The  game  about  to  be  played  was  too  deep  for  them ; 
they  did  not  understand  it^  and  could  not  play  it  like  their  mas- 
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ters.  One  false  move  on  their  part  would  be  their  rain.  If  thej 
broke  the  laws  of  the  country,  it  was  not  their  masters  tlone  th^ 
would  have  to  resist,  but  the  whole  power  of  England,  which  th^ 
could  not  withstand,  when  their  friends  could  no  longer  befriod 
them,  and  their  enemies  would  be  increased,  and  enraged  agiinst 
them.  In  peace,  patient  continuance  in  well-doings  yea,  and  in 
suffering,  lay  their  power,  with  such  a  coiintiy  as  England  to  look 
to.  They  should,  therefore,  confide  in  their  friends  there;  prove 
their  fitness  for  freedom  by  their  continued  good  condnct;  keep 
far  from  those  who  spoke  of  destroying  either  life  or  property; 
and  especially  sin  not  against  the  Lord  for  anything  in  the  world 
The  people  were  not  pleased  with  this  addresa  Many  looked 
downcast  and  disappointed;  and,  as  they  left  the  church,  said  one 
to  another,  ^*  Minister  give  against  we,**  Yet  they  wisely  reflected, 
and  followed  my  advica 

Mr.  Blyth  and  his  family,  accompanied  by  loved  feilow-labouren^ 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Cowan,  arrived  the  week  before  Christmas,  just  in 
time  to  preserve  Hampden  congregation  from  being  misled  to  its 
ruin.  They  took  Cornwall  on  their  way  from  Montego  Bay,  and 
spent  a  night  with  us ;  and  great  was  the  crowd  of  people  who 
came  to  hear  the  news  from  England ;  and  great  their  disappoint- 
ment to  learn  that  no  "  free  law"  had  come  for  them.  One  of  the 
head  men  seemed  to  labour  imder  a  great  secret,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  dark  allusions  to  what  would  happen, — hints  which 
he  trembled  to  have  uttered,  and  feared  to  explain. 

Christmas-day  fell  on  Sabbath,  and  everything  was  still  quiet 
But  at  Dun's  Hole  wc  had  no  congregation.  The  people  axoond, 
not  having  had  the  previous  day,  were  employed  in  receiving  their 
annual  allowances  on  the  estates,  or  in  seeking  ground  provisioiis 
in  the  mountains  or  the  markets.  It  was  bad  policy  to  keep  the 
Saturday  from  them  at  such  a  time,  and  unjust  too;  and  showed 
such  a  want  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  as  aggim- 
vated  the  ill  humour  of  the  slaves.  They  hardly  gave  the  usnal 
"  Tliankee"  for  their  allowances.  Some  of  them  murmured^  ''And 
that  is  my  year's  pay ! "  At  Cornwall  and  Cinnamon  Hill,  however, 
tlie  people  had  got  their  day,  and  we  had  a  good  congregation  on 
the  Sabbath. 
The  following  Tuesday  was  ap^Kjinted  for  our  customary  Christ- 


«a  chttreli  meetiiig ;  but  religious  feedings  ware  for  the  time  m 

iicfinee.     At  Dun^u  Hole  I  was  iigain  disappointed,     Yeiy  few 

fmt^Ae  attetided  ^  and  oidy  one^  my  asaistjint  elder,  from  the  Sprin^^ 

All  W33  alarm.     The  negroea  there,  it  was  said^  had  broken  Into 

tbeoveneer's  liouse,  and  taken  awa^  guns  and  pistols.     I  hastened 

to  seek  them,  but  found  only  the  house- women.     They 

\  terrifi^  and  said  th^t  the  slaves  were  ready  to  cut  the  head 

«tf  my  penon  that  spoke  a  word  id  favour  of  white  people.     In 

tki  nqgro-hmues  only  the  aged  and  infirm  cotild  be  seen.     Others 

«9i  vatchi^f  me  and  Iddiog.     At  length  a  few  were  intercepted, 

llro^t  wiioiD  I  ient  word  to  all,  that  the  possessiQn  of  these 

um^  wonJid  eadanger  the  lives  of  tiii  found  with  them,  and  that 

thif  i&asi  W  immediately  restored  to  their  place.    To  relieve  their 

Ims  of  4foecivery,  I  proposed  that  they  should  be  deposited  during 

tie  m^tiX  at  a  eertain  place,  and  that  next  moniing  I  would  come^ 

or  &iliiig  me,  my  elder,  and  would  gather  and  replace  them  in  the 

•  b^mha^bonse,"  and  make  all  fast  again,  without  asking  any  ques- 

tmxL     Happily  my  words  were  repeated  and  regarded,  and  the 

nei*  day  the  dangerous  weapons  were  restored,  and  noUung  was 

ipm  heard  of  the  matter. 

h  was  long  past  my  usual  time  when  I  got  hack  to  Cornwall, 
«d  there  I  found  confusion  and  dismay.  The  congregation  which 
lad  BMembled  was  dispersing  in  affiight,  and  would  not  return  at 
■7  cdS.  The  only  answer  or  explanation  that  could  be  got  was, — 
*Pmimyra  anjlre,'**  It  was  not  an  ordinary  estate  fire  they 
ipoln  id,  which  neighbouring  estates'  people  would  hasten  to  put 
out  Were  it  even  so,  it  need  have  caused  us  no  alarm,  there 
king  a  imnge  of  wooded  hills  between  it  and  ComwalL  It 
IBM  tbe  preconcerted  signal  for  our  part  of  the  country  that  the 
i  for  freedom  had  begun ;  and  the  volumes  of  lurid  smoke 
.  over  the  hills  into  the  clear  air.  It  was  the  response  to 
*Kaumffton  onjire,"  another  sugar  estate  high  up  the  mountains 
tovaids  the  interior.  Both  were  visible  to  each  other,  and  over  a 
9Cit  stretch  of  intermediate  country,  richly  cultivated,  and  thickly 
itndded  with  sugar  plantations.     The  one  hoisted  the  flaming  flag 


*  lUt  Mlito  fturntalied  aeeiiM  and  dumieters  for  Dr.  Moore's  noTol.  "  Zelaea**  The  Iron 
«aiH»  «4  iplkce  need  by  a  lady.owner  there  for  the  necka  of  her  tiaYea  I  hare  teen,  and 
iiMlkt  toi  «■  vUeb  ilw  vaa  fDoad  dead  ose  morning,  hMving  been  itraugled. 
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of  liberty,  an<l  the  other  saluted  it,  calling  on  all  b^wcen  mid 
around  to  follow  their  example.  And  it  wag  followed.  These 
were  grand  bejicon -fires,  frightful  conflagrations,  ^visible  far 
and  wide,  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  grejit  "  troah-housea," 
with  their  enorniouu  piles  of  dry  crushed  cane^,  stored  up  from 
last  year's  cri>p,  to  supply  the  furnaces  for  boiling  the  next  yeat'a 
sugar.  No  wonder  *^"*^  even  -*"*-%  weU -disposed  slaves  vere 
greatly  agitated,  wLt"  banner  of  a  great  gathering 

and  great  conflict  P  en, — a  conflict  in  wluch  they 

and  their  children '  volved, — as  they  were  deeply 

interested  in  k.^  jsbu^  m  or  prolonged  slavery. 

When  alone  that  evoi  mndering,  and  saying  one  feci 

another,  "  What  will  tha  u^^  i  do  ?  What  should  we  doT' 

Just  then  lioderick  of  Barrett  j  I  niade  his  opt>eaTaacc,  and 
claimed  his  Christmas  box.  He  wiis  a  New  Providence  man,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  mulatto  by  colour.  He  had  come  from 
Montego  Bay,  excited  by  drink  and  what  he  had  learned  there, 
and  he  threw  out  mysterious  hints  of  what  we  should  soon  see. 
Displeased  with  his  speech,  I  discouraged  it,  and  advised  him  to 
go  home  quickly  and  quietly.  He  wanted  his  "  Christmas  "  first, 
he  said,  a  glass  of  wine  or  porter  to  drink  my  health.  tBut 
he  had  got  too  much  of  that  already,  and  I  urged  him  to  go  home 
and  keep  quiet,  lest  he  should  get  into  trouble.  That  was  no  time, 
I  told  him,  for  a  man  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  when  the  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  "  Well,  minister,"  he  replied  sharply, 
"  every  fool  has  his  own  sense ; "  and  he  went  away  offended. 
Poor  man,  his  sense  was  insufficient  for  such  a  time.  When  I 
next  saw  him  he  was  in  irons,  weeping  bitterly,  under  an  aimed 
guard,  and  condemned  to  die,  not  for  crime,  but  folly ;  for  folly 
sometimes  looks  so  like  crime  that  it  meets  the  same  doom. 

Scarcely  had  night  closed  in,  when  the  sky  towards  the  interior 
was  illumined  by  unwonted  glares.  Our  view  in  that  direction 
was  bounded  by  the  Palmyra  Hills,  but  we  could  not  be  long 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  these  frightful  appearances ;  and  as  the 
fires  rose  here  and  there  in  rapid  succession,  reflected  from  the 
glowing  heavens,  we  could  guess  from  their  direction,  and  the 
character  of  masters  and  slaves,  what  estates  were  being  consumed. 
Soon  the  reflections  were  in  clusters,  then  the  sky  became  a  sheet 
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ms  if  the  whole  country  bad  b€come  a  Yont  furnacaM, 
iMt  thj&  wild  spirit  of  incendkrism  abDuld  invade  our  sea 
;  and  my  eyes  ever  turned  towards  the  Spring ,  where 
m  bid  ft  spirit  Jjad  already  be<?n  displayed  Eut  happily  the  niglit 
VHC  oOp  ftud  midnight  was  passed,  without  a  toreii  being  seen  in 
vm  iindik&fL  Then  the  tires  began  to  die  out^  and  new  ones  no 
Imi^  sppe^ired,  and  we  tould  venture  to  lie  dt^wn  and  rest  a 
liCtk  before  morning,  Ttiat  wjus  a  terrible  vengeance  wliich  tbo 
latint  drudges  bad  at  length  taken  on  those  »ugar  egtatesp  the 
ttmm  lad  scenes  of  their  life-long  toils  and  degmdatiunj  tears 
■id  hlaod.  But,  be  it  remembered  that,  amid  the  wild  eicltemfint 
d  lh«  i^ght,  not  ojie  freeman's  life  was  token,  not  one  Iretwom 
pototed  b/  the  insurgent  slaves. 

Atd  Um  oonntry  been  quieti  the  nest  day  would  have  seen  tlie 
mraiptlon  of  work  after  the  holidays.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
Hough  I  oC  The  proprietor  of  our  estates  might  have  looked  for 
it  froai  hk  peiiple,  after  the  great  improvement  he  had  effected  in 
\hm  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  did  turn  out  to  the 
i^  of  their  own  accord ;  but  he  wisely  forbore  requiring  such 
Mrnee  tlien,  and  told  tbem  ouJy  to  stay  at  home^  keep  quiet,  and 
fOnd  tile  property.  Indeed,  the  rebels  had  sent  threatening  mea-^ 
m^  of  fire  and  bloody  if  they  should  turn  out  to  work  that  day. 
In  anch  a  state  of  the  countr^%  and  not  knowing  what  would 
fcIl*TW,  Mn  BIylh  and  I  took  our  families  to  Falmouth  fur  their 
graitcr  iafety.  The  Cornwall  people  earnestly  deprecated  our 
Wiog  them  ;  but  we  prorai&ed  soon  to  return,  if  they  behaved 
*tlL  At  Falmouth  every  honae  was  crowded  with  terrified 
Trf^ees  from  the  interior ;  bnt  we  got  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
Bw,  Mr.  KnibVs ;  though  he  had  so  many  of  his  own  brethren 
^rith  Mm,  that  sLx  of  us  slept  on  the  floor  in  one  room.  They 
bad  jmt  returned,  through  Montego  Bay,  from  the  opening  of  a 
lew  cbapel  at  Stilter'g  Nill,  and  dei^cribed  the  state  of  the  town 
ttd  QMmtry^  where  they  had  bcenj  as  one  of  dreadful  terror  and 
^nkm.  ^Wi»  assurances  that  no  "  free  law*'  had  come  for  them, 
*crt  discredited  by  the  aasembled  tUousands,— his  exhortations  to 
^  qaiet  and  return  to  their  estate  duties  enraged  them.  He 
p^tT  thoyght  to  see  tlie  people  so  furious ;  they  accused  their 
outiut«n  ol  deaerting  them ;  and  the  immediate  deatrucUoii  ot 
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all  the  properties  ia  tbe  fiarroandiiig  dbtncts  was  tbdr  fieroi 
reply  to  bis  adinonltiong. 

A  united  jirayeT^meeting  was  held  tlmt  lught  in  the  IMethodidI 
Chapel  for  the  safety  of  the  country^  in  which  all  mimonikriai 
joined.  Next  momiug,  Mr,  Blyth  and  I  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  magistrates  of  Trelawny,  in  vLich  we  deprecated  ercessive  uA 
indiscriminate  se^""**^  t^^M^^An  ^h^  disaffected  slaves.  We  knen^ 
we  said,  many  w  dS  work  for  fear  of  the  insnr* 

gents,  with  who  conciliatory  measures  wouli^ 

prevail  to  keep  q?  eir  masters*  properties ;  whUa 

a  different  treatm  ftto  them,  aiid  drive  them  ti 

join  the  rebels,  b,  kde» traction  of  property^  ani 

perhaps  of  life.  an.  James  M*Douald,  custos,^ 

thanked  iis  for  oui  j^^^™.  urai.  endeavours  for  the  peace  of 

the  island^  and  assured  us  that  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  parish  not  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood  that  could  be 
avoided ;  but  to  bring  back  the  slaves  to  their  duty  by  forbearance 
and  conciliation. 

I  returned  to  Cornwall  that  day  by  Carlton,  to  see  the  family 
there, — three  of  the  children  having  been  veiy  sick  when  I  last 
saw  them.  The  house  was  deserted,  and  everything  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  recent  flight ;  for  the  children  were  dead  and  buried, 
two  in  one  coffin,  and  all  in  one  grave;  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  that  morning  been  hurried  away.  The  hospitable  home,  for- 
merly graced  by  a  happy  wife  and  merry  children,  looked  very 
desolate. 

Some  of  the  head  men  came  to  me,  and  reported  that  the  people 
were  all  quiet  and  at  home,  and  meant  to  continue  so.  The  head 
driver,  however,  said  that  he  would  never  lift  hoe  again  as  a  slave, 
though  he  would  neither  bum  nor  kill.  He  would  keep  his  house, 
work  for  himself,  and  pray  to  God.*  Not  one  of  them  complained 
of  their  master  or  mistress.  Having  given  them  good  advices,  I 
was  coming  away,  when  some  strangers,  who  had  gathered  with 
the  estate  people,  resisted,  and  said  that  freedom  had  come  for 
them,  but  was  kept  from  them  by  the  masters,  and  that  the 
magistrates  had  hired  me  to  tell  them  to  the  contrary.     They 

*  An  he  and  many  others  there  belon(;ed  to  Mr.  Knibb's  congregation,  I  was  able  to 
rbaige  them,  in  his  name,  to  behave  like  CbrlBtlans,  and  protect  their  master's  property. 
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molved,  in  a  word,  that  Heaven  had  made  them  free,  and  they 
would  never  be  slaves  again.  Then  all  joined  in  the  cry  that  they 
wanted  to  be  free,  they  had  waited  long  enough,  and  would  be 
daves  no  lonj;er. 

Li  tepty^  I  told  them  they  were  taking  a  wrong  way  to  redress 
their  grievances ;  that  burning  the  estates  was  a  crime,  would  do 
Hum  no  good,  and  would  not  have  Qod's  blessing.     They  could 
not  make  laws  for  the  whole  country,  and  England  would  not 
give  it  up  to  them.    They  had  friends  there  who  were  trying  their 
bestior  them ;  but  now  could  say  nothing  on  their  behalf,  after 
mdi  things  as  had  been  done,  and  which  I  feared  would  bring 
deBtmction  aa  many  of  them  ere  all  was  over.     As  for  the  magU- 
tistes,  I  did  not  speak  by  their  authority,  but  only  in  Gkni's  name ; 
as  most  of  them  might  by  that  time  very  well  know.     The  head 
carpenter,  a  Guinea  negro  and  good  man,  one  of  my  people 
thoe,  sagely  remarked  that  surely  it  was  wrong  to  bum  the  estates ; 
fw,  **  if  the  free  had  come  for  true,"  they  would  want  them  to 
make  sugar  and  rum  for  themselves.     At  length  they  all  pro- 
mised peaceable  and  good  conduct,  and  said  I  had  better  go  home, 
and  look  after  the  Cornwall  people. 

They  hasted  me  to  leave  them  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  gone  than 
a  party  on  the  estate,  aided  by  the  strangers,  broke  into  and 
plundered  the  stores.  They  tried  to  do  the  same  with  the  dwell- 
ing-house, but  were  resisted  by  the  carpenter  mentioned,  who 
defended  the  door  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  held  the  rabble  at 
l«ay,  though  threatened  with  cutlasses,  till  the  other  head  men 
came  to  his  help.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  fidelity,  said  his  master 
subsequently,  the  estate  would  liave  gone. 

That  night,  at  Cornwall,  we  were  awakened  by  a  noise  in  the 
n^ro  houses,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  calling  for  fire  to  bum  our 
house.  "  No  watchman  now !  no  watchman  now !  nigger  man,  nigger 
man, bum  the  house — bum  buckra  house !  Brimstone  come !  brim- 
stoile  come !  brinj^  fire,  and  bum  massa  house !"  We  speedily  dressed, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Barrett  was  with  me,  and  had  our  horses  saddled ;  but 
paused,  and  sent  out  our  servants  to  keep  watch.  They  were 
anxious  moments  ;  for  the  incendiary  continued  his  cries  up  and 
down  among  the  negro  houses.  Happily  none  seemed  to  answer, 
Dur  did  the  danger  increase ;  and  at  length  the  alarming  instiga- 
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tions  ceased  to  be  heard  Our  fearsj  however,  did  not  soon  subside, 
and  we  kept  wat43h  till  morning. 

Mr  Barrett  resolved  to  \&xvb  the  estut^  }  and,  sending  for  Ids 
people,  admoniehed  them  concerning  the  last  night's  disturbance. 
They  offered  cxplanatioas  and  prooilsea,  but  did  not  ask  him  to 
stay  ;  though  they  assured  us  of  our  safety.  But  no  safety  could 
be  expected  J  I  replied,  ^^  "  p  'ruuken  YiUam  might  roam 
their  village,  and  ciiH  ftir  *-  n  our  house,  and  no  one  be 

found  to  sei^e  and  ley  must  keep  better  watch 

and  ward,  ere  we  <  'es  among  them.     Some  of 

the  head  men,  arme  aecom panted  us  on  our  way 

towards  Falmouth^  lor  let  people  in  the  bush;*'  and 

the  women  were  urgent  witJi  me  turn  aoon,  "and  bring  back 
the  misMs/' 

The  next  day  was  the  1st  January  1832,  and  a  miserable  New- 
years  day  it  was.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  town 
was  a  scene  of  confusion.  It  was  the  Lord's  day,  but  composure 
of  mind  for  the  worship  of  God  was  impossible.  The  weekly 
market,  with  its  incessant  babble,  filled  the  square.  The  "  sets," 
or  "  reds  and  blues,"  paraded  the  streets  with  their  horrid  din, 
louder  and  more  discordant  than  ever — perhaps  feigning  indif- 
ference, to  divert  suspicion.  Companies  of  estate  negroes  were 
driven  into  town  as  prisoners  before  the  militia;  the  men,  sturdy 
and  sullen,  handcuffed;  the  women,  burdened  with  infants  on 
their  sides,  and  baskets  of  household  things  on  their  heads  ;  and 
children,  running  beside  their  mothers,  crying  bitterly.  Arrived 
at  the  court-house,  they  squatted  huddled  together  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  pitiable  plight,  for  the  night,  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
court-martial  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  missionaries  must  do  military  duty. 
The  alternative  was  a  painful  one — either  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  people  we  had  come  to  teach  in  peace  and  love,  or  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  disloyal  subjects.     We  looked  to  God  for  guidance 

in  this  dilemma.     The  next  day,  Mr  R ,  a  professed  but 

officious  "friend  of  all  missionaries,"  and  a  magistrate  withal, 
visited  the  Scottish  missionaries  to  inform  us,  that  we  were  not 
free  from  suspicion,  more  than  Methodists  or  Baptists,  and  that 
to  exonerate  ourselves  we  should  offer  our  services  to  the  maj 


,  to  do  6omt  tmlitJA  duty  by  keeping  guard  in  towit  It , 
"vmld  look  loyal,  he  said,  and  public  spirited,  disarm  suspidciTi, 
mi  tibtd  oiQcL  salbf action  to  the  authoritica.  Though  nat, 
Mtborii]^  by  the  other  missioD&rie^i  in  town  to  Rpedk  for  them, 
Iseirald  say  thai  they  would  not  be  uitwiUing  to  do  so  if  we 
ismBent£*L  It  struck  me,  that  if  our  servicer  could  have  been 
xj^litfaljy  demanded,  tUey  would  not  have  been  sought  in  that 
ilj  vay  ;  and  Mr  BIyth  had  the  same  idea ;  for^  answering  for 

Hi  aiD,  while  he  thanked  31  r  B ^  for  the  interest  he  evinced  in 

v^  bfl  deduced  to  act  on  his  snggeation,  believing  that  we  could 
flOTi  ow  loyalty  and  promote  the  peace  of  the  island  quite  as  well 
BiOBir  atlicr  way,  more  coosistent  with  our  character  aud  o£So& 
Wc  gol  passports  for  two  days  and  set  off  for  our  sevexal  dls- 
tod^y  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr.  Cowan  to  Hampden  -  Mr,  Barrett  of 
Gnsmioii  HiU  and  myself  to  his  properties.  The  commauder-in- 
dad,  ^ir  Willoughby  Cotton,  had  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
m  the  disaffected  slaves  to  return  to  their  e^itates  and  labours 
witbin  a  certain  time,  or  be  treated  as  rebcla.  It  waa  needful  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  it.  On  Mr.  Barrett's  estate  wi; 
Imid  eveiything  safe  and  quiet;  the  people  gathered  round  us, 
liwd  they  said  of  being  idJe,  and  ready  to  return  to  work  at  once; 
uid  their  master  was  higldy  pleased. 

On  Spot  valitf/  the  case  was  different  The  stores  bad  been 
ploodered,  and  the  people  were  veiy  unruly.  Many  of  them  had 
i^yi  been  heathenish ;  and  some  nominal  Christians  there  were 
^  piwtefft  opp4:)nents.  Their  turbulence  on  this  occasion  there- 
in <M  nut  surf  (rise  nie.  They  would  not  come  to  the  overseer's 
Injtisc  to  meet  us^  hut  only  to  the  gate  of  their  own  precincts- 
There  they  listened  to  Mr.  Barrett  reading  the  proclamation,  till 
it  s|M>ke  of  their  rctunjing  to  work,  when  they  all  lifted  up  their 
mtu  and  overwhelmed  him  with  clamour.  "  We  have  worked 
ttongh  already,  and  wilt  work  no  more.  The  life  we  live  is  too 
Wd;  h  ia  the  life  of  a  dog.  We  won't  be  slaves  no  more ;  we  w^on^t 
lift  hoe  no  more;  we  won't  take  flog  no  more.  We  free  now, 
»*  free  now;  no  more  slaves  again."  Then  they  shouted,  and 
It^ed,  and  ckpjjed  their  hands.  It  was  really  so  amusing  a 
Ktue  T  ^*^nltl  r\*yi  hrlji  laughing  with  them,  and  my  doing  so  in- 
[  Hbfdt  good  hmnoar. 
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After  long  debating  Mr.  Barrett  on  one  side  with  tli«  head 
people,  and  I  on  the  other,  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  women  &nd 
young  men,  we  let  them  know  the  real  etate  of  the  case^  and 
brought  them  to  reason  it  with  ua.  Some  of  them  said,  "  Massa 
Barrett,  your  people  may  work  for  you.  They  know  who  they 
work  for.  But  we  never  see  for  we  massa*  we  no  have  niasga; 
and  we  no  will  work  no  m  for  """  ""i  husha  and  'tomey/*  Qo« 
good  old  man,  however-  lew  very  well,  b/vlcUy  said, 

"  When  your  people  n  me  and  my  ehildreti  will 

begin  too."  ^^  t 

Thence  we  went  on  '  met  the  people  with  goiMl 

effect.    On  our  way  h        lie  i  of  Spot  valley  met  os,  and 

reported,  that  they  haa  agree  iw  our  odvicej  for  their  own 

part,  and  woulii  try  to  bring  i"^ii!na  a.    the  peo[)!e  to  do  IIil^  satne. 

When  we  got  to  Falmouth  the  next  evening,  we  learned  that 
the  Baptist  missionaries  had  been  sent  off  to  Montego  Bay  under 
arrest,  and  that  they  were  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  parties 
there.  Resolved  to  stand  by  them,  for  the  sake  of  our  great 
Master;  and  deeming  it  good  policy  to  present  a  united  front  to 
common  enemies,  who,  if  they  began  with  one  might  end  with 
another;  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Blyth,  and  I,  united  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Knibb,  which  we  sent  off  by  express  messenger  to 
Montego  Bay  the  following  morning.  We  sent  it  open  under 
cover  to  the  "custos,"  the  Hon.  Richard  Barrett,  whom  we  knew 
to  be  Hberal  minded,  that  he  might  know,  and  make  known,  that 
the  accused  had  friends  and  defenders.  It  found  him  on  the 
bench,  was  handed  about  among  the  justices,  and  produced,  I  was 
assured  by  one  of  them,  a  Yery  salutary  impression  in  favour  of 
the  prisoners. 

"  Only  when  we  returned  from  the  country  last  night  did  we 
hear  of  your  accusation  and  arrest ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  you  and 
your  brethren  of  our  deep  sympathy  in  you^  present  troubla  We 
hear  of  apprehensions  being  entertained  for  your  safety,  and  use 
the  utmost  haste  to  assure  you,  that  we  are  convinced  you  have 
not  been,  either  intentionally  or  directly,  guilty  of  causing  the  pre- 
sent insurrection.  And  we  are  prepared  to  attend  at  Montego  Bay 
and  testify  to  this  effect  on  your  behalf;  and  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes  to  your  peaceable  character  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister." 


FAHIC  AMoyo  TUB  ILEIfT  PEOPLE. 
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Me  Knibb  replJed,  "  I  wtu*  exceedingly  gratified  hy  the  receip 
if  foar  kind  letter,  aigued  also  by  Samuel  Barrett,  Esq.,  and  b) 
Ht  BlytlL  Mrs,  Knibb  wiU  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  r1i 
tfe  csmtn^i^ances  of  our  case,  for  I  »m  quite  unable  to  write, 
^Ting  li&d  fever  from  exeesaiva  fatfgcie.  A  fuU  persuaHion  tbat 
I  im  estirdy  iiuaocent  in  this  wicked  atifair,  that  I  have  used 
«*wy  eflbrt  to  suppress  it,  and  that  I  am  under  the  protection  of 
4  ncfO'&iBiig  and  covenant  keeping  Jehovah,  supports  me  in  tHs 
Itti/  affiiction;  and  I  still  hope  that  our  righteousness  will 
i^iesr  99  tbe  lights  and  our  judgment  as  the  nmm  day. 

"Sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken 
m  iiiy  wellkre,  with  unfeigned  gratitude  to  Mr.  Barrett  and 
kitiier  Bl3^h,  and  with  kind  regards  to  IVIn  Cowau  and  the 
U» — I  retnain^  &c,  kcJ* 

Another  paas  having  been  obtained,  ilr.  Blyth  and  I  aet  out 
togtCber,  aod  proceeded  to  Contmt  imd  other  estates  in  that  quar- 
tefg  where  we  bad  satisfactory  meetings  with  the  people.  Ou  our 
iniy  back  through  Kent^  where  ho  had  many  people^  we  found 
1km  ip^tly  disturbed,  througii  fear  of  the  military  on  a  neigh- 
Wring  proi>erty,  having  heard  the  report  of  musketryj  and  aUo 
tbt  the  people  were  being  shot  down.  In  terror  they  were  flee- 
^  la  for  their  live.%  up  the  liill  and  into  the  woods,  bewailing 
tkdr  hX/t  when  they  bad  done  nothing,  and  calling  to  one  another 
%  nin.  The  women,  Liden  with  children,  pots,  calabashes,  mata, 
iftd  blanlkets ;  the  men  with  cheat%  and  other  houaehotd  ntuS;  all 
^mght  hiding  places  in  the  bush,  for  theniHelves  and  what  they 
fT^old  save.  They  thought  that  the  soldiers  would  come  and  bom 
their  honses,  so  soon  as  they  were  done  with  Orange  valley.  1m 
iboft  they  had  been  seized  with  a  panic  on  a  false  alarm ;  hut  it 
tti^  have  ended  in  all  they  f^-^red,  had  the  military  come  and 
llvd  tba  estate  deserted.  We  hasted  after  them,  stopped  their 
^bt,  awired  them  of  safety,  and  got  them  back  to  their  houses ; 
■ko  Mr.  Blyth  went  off  to  the  officer  in  command,  and  got  such 
ivttances  from  him  as  restored  confidence  to  the  poor  people. 
Tbey  mw  their  minister's  fiice  that  day  aa  it  had  been  the  face  of 

Pdlmrtng  those  who  fled  furthest  we  opportunely  reached 
Ikrr^tt  UaII,  where  our  sudden  appearance  seired  to  qm^t  a  dk- 
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turbance  in  the  negro  hfaiseflv  The  property  was  safe  aad  the 
people  promised  good  behaviour.  It  was  late  ere  we  reached 
Falmouth  drciiclied  with  rain. 

Two  dajR  fifterwarda  Mrs,  Waddell  and  I  went  back  to  Com-  * 
wall.     The*  jKviple  bad  sent  once  and  again  entreating  ua  to  return^ 
and  we  could  not  be  bappy  longer  away  from  our  proper  plaoo 
and  sphere  of  duty. 


Before  leaving  F&bi 
prisoners.  There, 
already  mentioned, 
and  stupifiod  till  I 
flood  of  tetirsj  and 
bewailed  his  fate. 


naTiii^ 


the  Court  House  to  am  tli« 
ind  sorrow,  waa  Roderick, 
death.  He  aeemad  etunned 
sn  be  burst  into  a  passionate 
irotested  his  innocence,  auid 
of  a  magijstrate  ix^ueenung 
him,  if  a  roviow  of  bis  case  miguL  uc  obtained,  I  was  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  bim,  bis  guilt  baving  been  dearly 
proved.  His  own  master,  however,  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  had  been  guilty  of,  except  rudeness  to  a 
militia  man,  and  tearing  down  a  proclamation ;  and  he  believed 
the  poor  fellow's  life  had  been  sworn  away  by  his  rival  on  the 
property,  more  guilty  but  more  cunning  than  he.    He  died  that  day. 

Ere  we  reached  home,  a  trooper  carrying  despatches,  and  riding 
a  poor  jaded  horse,  overtook  us.  He  saw  that  my  beast  looked 
fresher  than  his,  and  proposed  an  exchange.  Civilly  he  did  it; 
but  the  must  lurked  under  the  please,  "  You  must  if  you  please, 
sir;"  as  the  Irish  bailiff  said  to  the  gentleman  who  wished  politely 
to  decline  accompanying  him.  Martial  law  ruled,  and  it  was  use- 
less to  contend.  The  one  he  rode  had  been  seized,  and  he  knew 
not  its  owner.  Mine  be  promised  to  leave  at  the  next  post,  where 
I  was  glad  to  recover  it  the  same  day,  just  as  another  trooper  was 
S4iddliiig  it  to  ride  off  to  Montego  Bay.     The  promise  was  kept 

Missionaries'  horses  seemed  to  be  fair  game  at  that  time.  One  of 
Mr.  Knibb's  best  was  ridden  by  troopers  from  post  to  post,  till  it 
was  nearly  killed,  before  he  recovered  it.  A  friend  of  his  on  a  jour- 
ney brought  it  to  our  place,  where  he  left  it  unable  to  go  further, 
getting  mine  instead,  and  six  weeks  passed  ere  it  was  fit  for  use  again. 

The  sea-side  estates  continued  peaceable,  but  I  did  not  call  Sab- 
bath assemblies  till  martial  law  ceased,  satisfied  with  visiting  the 
people  on  their  own  estates.     A  real  war  was  raging,  however,  at 


I  our  quiet  dktiiet^  and  the  negroes  b^gMOi  to 
:  tiie  stonn  tli^  had  nised,  terxified  bj  oonaeqiieiioea 


Aft  te  4bv«V  I  finmd  the  people  still  bold  and  independflnt^ 
■dna^f  to  debate  the  question  of  their  light  to  freedom.  Ihey 
kasv  tkii  tlMj  were  safe  in  doing  so  with  ma  They  oogjtt  to 
p^f^Asjaaid.  I  conld  only  answer  that  in  the  way  thqrsong^ 
II9  eedd  Acnrw  find  it;  Iot  ooold  they  even  best  the  militi%  th^ 
esril  soft  beat  the  Idn^s  f ozoes^  which  were  then  driTing  the 
befixiQB  them.  And  were  thsy  even  frse  from 
)  tfaej  mig^t  still  be  slaves  to  one  another;  for  the 
n  and  hnq^  sword  would  slways  be  master.  One  of 
Aaaisflied,  "Wen,  miniBteri  whstyoassyis  veiy  true;  and  if 
wiHMl  liave  mastsrsy better  we  have  whke  masteit;  for  white 
aMlMmasnae^  but  blade  masters  have  no  sense."  The  head  men 
took  mj  advice  to  get  the  people  quietly  out  to  work,  and  keep 
them  tc^gether,  for  their  owu  safety,  but  without  the  whip,  rather 
than  wait  to  be  driven  to  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

listing  among  the  estates  another  day  I  fell  in  with  a  militia 
cffioo-,  who  was  making  an  inspection  of  the  estates  off  work.  We 
lode  together  to  the  Crawls,  but  could  find  noue  of  the  people, 
tJMngh  we  went  up  to  the  negro  houses,  and  saw  signs  of  recent  life 
iffiODgthem,  doors  open,  fires  burning,  and  dogs  barking.  We 
tiQed  aloud,  but  all  in  vain.  The  people  had  fled,  and  were  hiding 
in  the  tall  canes  behind  the  village.  After  a  fruitless  search  we 
vent  away,  but  soon  parted  company,  and  I  returned  to  a  convenient 
spcA  for  seeing  unseen.  Soon  the  people  began  to  reappear,  and  I 
ahooted  for  the  head  man,  John  by  name.  He  answered, "  hallo,'' 
aod  dowly  advanced  a  little,  till  assured  that  I  was  alone,  and 
then  met  me  half-way. 

When  I  asked  why  they  all  had  hid  from  me,  when  calling  them 
Vtfore,  he  said  they  were  afraid  of  the  "  sojer ;"  but  they  were  not 
Rved  for  me,  he  added,  and  would  meet  me  alone.  I  sent  him 
to  call  all  the  head  men,  and  they  came  and  met  me  in  the  mill- 
hoQse  yard. 

The  people  were  all  at  home,  they  said,  and  quiet,  except  one ; 
hut  were  ill-off  fior  want  of  food ;  all  hungry,  being  afraid  to  go  to 
tbcir  proviuoD  gronnds^  lest  somebody  A2ioa/d  meet  and  kill  them. 
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They  were  not  doing  any  work,  and  did  not  know  what  to  da ;  f{i 
"  buslia  never  look  near  tltem  since  the  war  begin .^^ 

I  advised  them  to  put  the  people  to  work,  no  matter  whiit  %if 
how  little  they  might  do ;  and  not  to  run  aw*iy  and  bide  even  iToni 
"  a  sojer,"  but  atand  and  answer.  If  they  would  do  so,  I  should 
write  to  their  cittomey  and  prevent  the  niisehief  the  ofiioer's  rcporl 
might  otherwise  occasion,  and  t^^^^  might  safely  go  to  their  pro-* 
vision  grouudi.     Tliey  see  Till  for  tbe  advice,  followed  1% 

and  were  soon  reliti  m  by  a  commendatory  letter 

from  their  new  att< 

John's  way  of  cL  ^  here  be  raeEtioned.     It  sue-* 

ceeded  in  his  case,  uh^  bo  reoommended  for  general 

adoption.     His  first  cbou  t^  after  he  had  provided  thO| 

gown,  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  -**;^,    tr  else  was  necessary  to  rig 

her  out  for  the  happy  occasion ;  for  such  wivs  the  custom 
when  the  ladies  were  not  easily  bound.  John  grieved  less  for 
loss  of  the  fair  one,  however,  than  of  the  marriage  outfit,  and 
to  me  to  know  what  he  should  do  to  get  it  back.  In  due  time  he 
recovered  all  peiiceably  and  was  comfort^xl  When  lie  had  time 
to  get  over  the  disappointment  I  said  t4>  him,  "  Well  John,  whnt 
are  you  doing  now  about  getting  married  1 "  Looking  bright,  ho 
replied,  "  Mini^stcrj  me  just  look  out  one  now  to  fit  the  gown.'^ 

By  such  methods,  as  above  relateii,  the  people  of  moat  estates 
around  were  induced  to  resume  labours  peaceably,  some  weeks 
before  the  planters  were  discbargcd  from  militia  duty ;  atid  every  j 
thing  might  Iiavc  gone  on  quietly,  had  not  resentment  usurped  1 
the  place  of  reason,  and  recovered  power  been  eniployed  to  puniali  J 
the  presumption  that  dared  even  to  hope  for  freedom. 


to  ng 

or  tin 

,  camo  1 


When  the  insurrection  broke  forth  with  such  sudden  fury  some 
of  the  militia  regiments  seemed  paralysed  ;  and  their  first  attempts 
to  arrest  its  progrciaa  were  el^o  wejik  and  injudicious,  and  were  re- 
sisted so  boldly,  that  one  of  them  retreated  from  Montpelitr  estatej 
a  post  of  great  importance  which  commanded  the  western  interior, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  county  town.  Its  colonel,  who  in  peaca 
had  threatened  to  wafic  knee-deep  iu  blood,  rather  than  the  slaves 
should  be  freed,  more  akilled  in  law  than  arms,*  now  declared  that 
•  Pltj  ho  did  not  retnember  tbe  Did  motlov  "  Arrm  tmdmt  *o^rtf.'' 


cs 


be  fought  in  the  tIraeCB  of  Montigo  Bttj.    Hk 
lA  the  bmagentB  in  poMesnon  of  m  great  extent  of  the 
~  bert  edtivaied  tiBcts  of  eoontiy^  and  the  deetme- 
gieflt  and  amalli  went  forwaid  with  renewed 


VhnarVinoi^bj  Cotton  anivedwith  the  r^^nlar  troops, 
hi  took  the  nilitui  under  his  command,  employed  eailots  to  goard 
aadMaroona  toaeonrthemonntaina.  Thenaffidre 
tnm.  The  iniugenta  were  hemmed  in,  brought  to 
Mid  dinpened  in  all  qnarten,  and  dxiyen  fimn  their 
The  retaKaftoiy  ajitem  of  boming  their  Tillagea  had 
afeewM  cCeet  in  aobdmng  them.  At  fint  the  ookmiata  were 
teincffgie  the  miachief  in  that  wagr,  knowing  thejwoidd 
iMito  nbidld  the  n^groaawell  aathebockra  hooaea.  Bat  when 
ftiiditaiy  ibmid  that  the  rebela  in  the  woods  wereaoatained  bj 
te  nomen  who  lived  securely  in  the  villages,  they  brought  matters 
to  tcriaiB,  and  expelling  the  latter  from  their  home-quarters  by  the 
toidi,  soon  drove  the  former  from  their  strongholds  by  want. 
Tkn  the  prisoners  came  in  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  the 
eouts-martial  prosecuted  their  easy  work  with  more  vigour  than 
tlicj  bad  done  their  first  field  operations.  The  chief  leaders  with 
unhitodes  of  their  followers  perished,  of  whom  many  were  executed 
It  their  former  places  of  abode  among  the  ruins  they  had  made. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poor  fellows  met  their  doom  is  touch- 
io^described  in  the  following  letter,  from  our  brother,  Mr.  Watson, 
dated,  Lucea,  May  8,  1832.  And  one  cannot  but  lament  the  fate, 
u  well  as  the  crimes,  of  heroic  men,  who  staked  all  on  one  great 
thrriw  for  freedom,  lost  it,  and  submitted  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences with  dignity : — 

**'  Tbey  were  all,  on  the  day  previous  to  their  execution,  put  into 
tvo  laige  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  each  prisoner  pinioned,  with  a 
rope  on  his  neck  and  a  white  cap  on  his  head.  In  this  dress  they 
vere  seated  side  by  side  in  the  carts,  and,  on  moving  off  from  the 
jail  door,  they  simultaneously  commenced  a  hymn,  in  which  all 
jriined  with  great  composure  and  fervency.  Tlie  morning,  as 
Bsnal,  was  beautiful,  the  air  calm,  and  the  town  quiet,  and  deeply 
lokmniiaed,  as  the  waggons  proceeded  slowly  along  the  streets;  and 
tbe  Toiee  of  praise  was  heard  at  s  distance,  ascending  from  th^ 
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midst  of  the  mournful  cavalcade.  lu  this  way  they  were  carried 
up,  under  a  strong  guard,  into  the  midst  of  the  burned  propertiei^ 
distances  of  twelve  to  thirty  miles,  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  estates,  as  they  successively  arrived  at  them. 
On  each  of  the  melancholy  occasions,  the  unfortunate  men  met 
tlieir  death,  with  a  fortitude  and  cool  deliberation  that  astonished 
all  who  beheld  them." 

In  justice  to  the  negroes  it  must  be  observed  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  their  plan  to  kill  the  white  people,  or  they  would  never 
have  suffered  the  militia  to  muster.  Scattered  in  twos  and  threes^ 
among  hundreds  of  slaves,  on  the  plantations  through  the  countiyi 
the  planters  could  easily  have  been  cut  off  in  detail.  In  some 
instances  they  were  awakened  from  sleep  and  dismissed  half- 
dressed  before  their  dwellings  were  set  on  fire.  The  lives  taken 
by  the  insurgents,  perhaps  not  a  dozen  in  number,  were  wonder- 
fully few,  considering  the  frenzy  of  the  period,  when  a  hundred 
thousand  slaves  had  broken  loose,  and  for  a  time  had  eveiything 
in  their  power.  In  this  respect  that  insurrection  is  distinguished 
from  most  if  not  all  otlicrs.  Had  the  masters,  when  they  got  the 
upi)er  hand,  been  as  forbearing,  as  tender  of  their  skves'  lives,  as 
their  slaves  had  been  of  theirs,  it  would  have  been  to  their  lasting 
honour,  and  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  colony ;  which,  in 
the  rage  for  making  examples,  lost  many  able  hands  it  could  ill 
spare.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  slavery  everywhere,  that  any 
revolt  of  the  bondsmen  is  suppressed  with  unsparing  vengeance. 

Tliat  revolt  was  the  most  serious  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  British  West  Indies.  What  caused  it  1  The 
severities  of  the  slave  system,  said  some.  The  teaching  of  the 
fanatics,  and  instigation  of  abolitionists,  said  others.  We  treated 
our  slaves  with  great  indulgence,  said  the  colonial  party.  We 
preached  the  gospel  of  peace,  replied  the  missionaries.  The  latter 
might  have  added  that  the  character  and  instructions  of  theb^ 
societies,  their  principles  as  Christian  ministers,  and  their  01%--, 
safety  in  the  colony,  forbade  the  criminality  attributed  to  thenv^ 

Tlie  question  cannot  be  answered  in  one  word.  Various  it:^^^ 
ences  operated.  Servile  insurrections  are  not  so  rare  that  w^^^^ 
seem  surprised  when  they  occur,  or  V>e  at  a  loss  to  accox>^^^^^ 
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them.     They  are,  in  fact,  expected  in  all  countries  where  a  large 
slaTe  population  exists — expected,  as  a  sort  of  natural  consequence 
of  the  condition  of  the  people^  and  guarded  against  by  the  most 
jealous  precautions.    Hence  the  strong  military  organization  every- 
where of  owners  and  managers,  the  brutish  ignorance  in  which  the 
bondsmen  are  kept,  the  fear  of  everything  like  union  among  them, 
even  prayer-meetings  in  their  houses,  and  the  savage  ferocity  with 
which  the  least  insubordination  is  quelled.     Slaves  have  feelings, 
and  resent'  injuries,  like  others,  and  have  more  to  resent  than 
others.     Allowed  no  will,  no  object  of  their  own,  things  innumer- 
able must,  even  unintentionally,  cross  and  irritate  them,  which,  if 
fiee,  they  could  easily  avoid,  redress,  or  bear.     They  may  grow 
odloos,  or  cunning  enough  to  seem  patient.     But  the  passive  and 
icdre  natures  of  man  cannot  both  be  largely  developed  at  the 
1     same  time,  and  slaves  cannot  be  quite  broken  in  unless  quite  stupi- 
I     fied.    Man  also  is  an  improvable  animal,  and  the  worse  his  con- 
dition is,  he  must  the  more  desire  an  improvement  of  it,  to  the 
extent  he  sees  enjoyed  by  others.     Freedom  of  will  and  action  ho 
naturally  regards  as  the  best  condition.     It  may  be  hopelessly  out 
of  yiQw,  and  unthought  of,  but  if  it  come  into  view  it  nmst  be 
desired,  if  within  reach  it  will  be  grasped  at.     No  mere  iinprovc- 
mcnt  of  the  state  of  slavery  will  fully  si\tisfy  those  subject  to  it. 
TLey  may  have  less  to  complain  of  than  fonncrly,  but  will  see 
more  to  desire.     Every  step  in  the  path  of  improvement  fits  them 
f<»r  greater  benefits,  and  increases  the  longing  for  them.     Some, 
indeed,  under   particularly  favourable  circumstances,   may   have 
L"iinod  jKteitions  of  influence  and  comfort,  and  may  bo  imwilling 
v>  risk  what  they  have  gained,  by  any  hazardous  attempts.     Yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  rankling  of  slavery  is  so  incessant — it  is  so 
obviously  the  cause  of  many  and  great  evils,  and  it  so  surely  gets 
the  blame  of  all,  while  the  idea  of  freedom  affords  such  hope  of 
^iai\ersal  relief — that  bondsmen  must  ever  be  strongly  tempted  to 
^1F  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs,  and  seizing  the 
i       ^h^fir       i*^^-     Slaveholders  know  this  well,  as  by  instinct ;  and 
nU9.^y^^^HinD3>  and  reasonings  to  the  contrary  arc  unnatural  and 

4^  '^lied  /i-hke  by  their  consciences  and  their  conduct. 
^'^  i,  ^%tJorM  ^  both  in  the  law  and  practice  of  the  slave  system 
^^in  ^-^'^^ica,  but  had  been  too  long  of  beginning.     J^^. 
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where  had  they  got  so  far  as  to  warrant  owners  to  expect  frt 
their  people  even  godly  contentment  Emancipation  had  be 
spoken  of  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonies. 
was  talked  of  and  cpndcmned  around  the  festive  board,  whc 
prudent  reserve  seldom  presided,  even  before  the  coloured  <j 
mestics,  and  in  the  public  meeting,  where  temper  and  commc 
sense  were  borne  down  by  passionate  oratory.  The  idea  w 
becoming  familiar,  though  the  reality  seemed  distant  The  shi^ 
believed  that  England  wished  their  freedom,  while  their  mosU 
forbade  the  boon.  The  wild  revilings  of  the  colonists  agaii 
abolitionists,  saints  and  missionaries,  and  their  threats  to  jc 
America,  and  wade  in  the  blood  of  their  slaves,  rather  than  f  i 
them,  confirmed  the  erroneous  impressions.  Hie  negroes  had  1 
gun  to  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  packet,  and  inqoiro  the  hoi 
news.  They  had  heard  of  the  violent  and  successful  commotio 
which  had  agitated  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Catholic  cmi 
cipation  and  for  Reform,  and  naturally  thought  of  tiying  th 
hands  at  the  same  game.  Intelligent  mulattoes  and  quadroo 
being  related  to  the  whites,  enjoyed  more  of  their  favour  and  a 
fidencc  than  the  negroes,  but  did  not  always  return  it  1 
information  which  they  gathered  above  they  diflFiised  below  the 
for  sympathy  led  them  to  transfer  their  confidence  to  fellc 
sufferers. 

As  for  the  missionaries  in  general,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  tl 
they  were  all  as  prudent  and  as  reserved  on  so  exciting  a  subj 
as  freedom,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  slaves,  as  they  shoi 
have  been.  It  was  easy  most  unintentionally  to  err  in  tl 
respect,  and  to  say  things  in  a  slave  congregation  fit  only  foi 
free  one.  Young  missionaries  fresh  from  home,  and  imbued  w 
the  sentiments  which  prevailed  there  on  the  subject  of  emancif 
tion,  might  have  been  incautious  in  the  expressions  of  their  sy 
pathy  to  designing  slaves,  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  notliij 
beyond  their  complaints  of  sufferings.  Even  missionaries  O' 
young  might,  for  the  sfike  of  popularity,  among  the  slaves  and 
Britain,  as  the  "  friends  of  the  negro,"  have  said  and  done  tliin^ 
which  would  certainly  have  been  abstained  from,  had  a  rcbeUic 
once  occurred  to  them  as  a  possible  consequence.  No  man  in  b 
senses  could  have  encouraged  that  enterprise,  and,  as  a  genei 
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nfe^  mtssioDAries  are  not  out  of  their  senses.  The  depdnd«iee  of 
ikeookm^  on  the  mother  country,  which  inspired  our  hcipaiof  mi 
mdf  em&ncipttUoxLf  Ic^lly  and  peaceablj»  forbade  the  ih^a^/bMat 
Mm  aay  di^eront  way. 

I  the  cimrgeA  gainst  the  mkiiionariea  eould  nofc  be  sot*' 
,  aofifia  of  tlie  penalties  had  to  be  endured  in  airesU^iiiBidtoy 
.  of  bail,  the  anxieties  of  prosecution  before  a  pn^judlOfd 
ai  hostile  juiji  the  troubles  and  expenses  of  dcfence>  long  abie^oa 
jin  the  country,  and  finally,  the  destruction  of  inAuy  {iMMI  of 
tv^btp,  trhlch  the  disbanded  militia  levelled  to  the  gfOOad^^ttMl 
]M  and  greater  proof  of  their  prowess. 

While  lluwe  troubles  were  in  progr^s  our  hearts  wcte 
ly  the  amml  of  our  brother  and  Eister^  Mr  and  MrSp 
tokko  part  with  us  in  tbe  work  of  the  Lord  He  wenl&rtlo 
€lHB  liland,  and  subsoquentlj  to  Fort  Maria  on  the  dotlii  cf  ICr* 
dunberlain,  where,  though  in  one  of  the  most  unheal^  dis- 
i  of  the  isLand^  he  has  been  mercifully  sparetl,  midst  yearly 
;  fevers,  and  much  blessed  in  his  labout^  till  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1832, 1833. 

Consequences  of  tho  Insnrrcction— The  slarcs  suffer  and  decline  from  religion— Sunday 
work— Dealincrs  with  oTcrseers— Demoralization— Cornwall  and  Cinnamon  Hill  eatatct 
—Petition  for  tho  Sabbath— Colonial  Church  union— Address  to  new  Goremor— Cokmial 
Union,  its  persecutions— Scottish  mission  fiUsely  accused,  defended,  and  acquitted— 
Montego  Bay  congregation— Preaching  at  Retreat  Pen— Horses  lost— A  river  head 
—Church  formed  at  Cornwall— Death  of  brother  Chamberlsin— Journey  to  Spanish 
Town— Night  wanderings— An  attorney  repenta— First  church  building— State  of  con- 
gregation, and  correction  of  an  error. 

A  FTEK  tbe  insurrection  was  suppressed,  great  confusion  and 
J\l  distress  prevailed.  Tlie  people  began  to  suffer  more  than 
ever  before.  Their  labours  were  increased,  and  means  of  support 
diminished;  over-driving  became  common;  and  while  many  causes 
combined  to  coerce  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  or  beyond 
it,  their  complaints  were  no  longer  heard.  They  were  under  the 
yoke  and  the  lash,  yea,  under  the  wheel,  fallen,  crushed,  aban- 
doned, hopeless.  The  talc  of  bricks  was  increased,  and  the  straw 
withheld.  Defeated,  disappointed,  and  suffering  beyond  what 
they  had  known  before,  they  seemed  in  most  places  to  give  way 
to  despair. 

In  that  distress  we  might  expect  religion  would  have  been  their 
resource  for  consolation ;  and,  where  it  really  existed,  no  doubt  such 
was  the  case.  But  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  condition, 
appeared  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  their  improvement  for  a 
time  was  at  an  end.  The  wide-spread  defection  from  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  piety,  over  nearly  all  the  disturbed  parishes 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  shows  how  empty  the  pro 
fession  of  it  was  during  the  previous  period,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
though  foolishly  dignified,  in  some  quarters,  vdth  the  name  penU 
costal.  It  seemed  obvious  that  many  cU.^Mc\ica  and  congregation 
had  been  swelled  by  a  host  anticipating  itecdom,  who,  now  tha 
their  hopes  were  disappointed,  fell  a^wv-^-^.  1^  ^aa  common  for 
hacksHder  to  answer  an  exhortation  thv^^j,  .-^^ ^^^  ^^  ^^  mimstei 
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diiirch  and  pniyers  do  for  we  again  1  ^   TJ: 
[%  mirk  made  manifest  oi  what  sort  it  t«  as." 

apficared  chiefly  in  those  congregations  whii 
m^  ootDpromised  in  the  insurrection,  and  whose  ministc;^ 
t  tone  away  from  them.     Their  conduct  seemed  to  say, 
w  l^>pe  J  we  will  walk  ailttr  our  own  devices,  and  do 
ifae  ims^ziadon  of  bis  evil  iicarf     In  several  ins  tan 
em^gx^gitioDa   were    subsequently   dissolved    and    recoi 
Mf  own  little  fiock  suffered  too^  both  from  increased 
tmtmeut  OB  their  e^itates,  and  a  decreased  attention. 
fcga.    About  a  fourth  part  of  our  inquirers  fell  < 
felt  Men  in  church  or  meeting  for  tw  o  yeai^ ;  an<? 
ftm  danrhei^  oec^onaUy,  they  laid  aU  to  the 
lud  tuigi^  39  did  the  li^mteltteS)  who  ^'  hcurkened  nin^  u, 
iopiili  of  spirit  and  for  cruel  bondage/' 

Wbeo  crop  began,  the  negroes  had  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
*ttra  labour,  and  in  many,  perhaps  most  cases,  by  Sunday  worL 
TW  law  forbade  the  milk  working  between  seven  o'clock  on 
SatufiiiEy  night  and  five  on  Monday  monimg.  It  now  became 
common  to  keep  them  going  tiH  Sunday  morning,  and  to  "  put 
Item  abont"  again  in  the  evening.  This  interfered  with  the 
peopk  coming  to  church,  and  I  had  to  interfere  with  it. 

The  first  overseer  to  whom  I  spoke  owned  that  he  knew  not  the 
hw  cc  the  subject,  and  did  just  like  others ;  but  promised  to 
Jfipjy  to  hia  employer  for  instruction  Sj  and  to  abide  by  them. 

The  neit  acknowledged  that  he  knew  the  law,  but  followed  the 
v^j^m^  and  would  be  very  ill  pleased  with  any  one  who  should 
ioterfere  to  prevent  it.  I  replied,  that  I  felt  bound  to  speak  about 
it,  for  it  liindered  my  duties  among  the  people ;  that  I  spoke  to 
laielf,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  which  be  muf^t  own  was 
*ldid  and  friendly,  rather  than  complain  to  his  employer  or  the 
i>^fltrat& 

"^ As  to  my  employer,*'  said  he,  "he  has  been  on  the  estate 
*^§  it  was  going  on,  and  never  objected*  If  he  gives  directions 
to  the  Gontrary,  I  shall  obey  them."  He  would  not,  however, 
^  for  the  necessary  instmctions;  and  when  I  proposed  to  do  so 
on  his  belial^  was  dkposed  to  be  indignaBt  at  my  officioUBUe&a. 
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I  reminded  bim,  that,  during  the  rebdfios,  I  had  in  bis  own 
yard  withstood  the  slaves,  and  condenmad  them  for  breaking  the 
law,  to  the  damage  of  the  property;  and  I  could  not  now  wink 
at  his  violation  of  it  to  their  hurt,  without  being  condemned  as 
partial  and  unjust  He  answered  that  indeed  he  bad  beard  that 
things  of  that  kind  were  mooted  among  the  slaves,  and  be  won- 
dered who  was  so  busy  in  teaching  them  the  law;  and  thought 
tiiat  missionaries  should  confine  themselves  to  giving  religions 
instruction,  and  let  objects  foreign  thereto  alone. 

Since  coming  to  the  country,  I  replied,  I  had  ever  acted  openly; 
and  no  man  could  impute  to  me  underhand  dealings  with  slaves 
or  others.  But  the  present  case  was  one  of  open  violation  of  the 
law,  which  prevented  people  of  my  congregation  coming  to  eburch, 
and  I  had  a  right  to  speak  and  have  the  obstruction  removed.  If 
I  did  not,  I  would  bo  conniving  at  it;  and  he  bad  no  right  to 
impute  unworthy  motives,  or  insinuate  dishonourable  duplicity. 

The  attorney  of  the  property,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  when  I  spoke  about  it  to  him,  declared  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Sunday  work  was  contrary  both  to  law  and  to  bis  wishes. 
He  believed  that,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  the  Sabbath  was  a 
useful  institution,  both  to  man  and  beast — provided  always,  be 
added  with  a  laugh,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  spend  the  wbule 
day  in  prayers. 

With  another  overseer  the  following  conversation  took  place  :— 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  M — — ,  to  find  that  you  have  a  bad  practice 
on  this  estate." 

Overseer.  "AVhat  is  thati" 

"  You  keep  your  mills  going  till  Sunday  morning,  and  put  them 
about  Jigain  on  Sunday  evening." 

Ov,  **  Oh,  that  is  an  old  custom  on  estates,  and  I  cannot 
alter  it" 

*^  But  you  should  alter  it  You  know  it  is  against  the 
law." 

Ov,  "  Oil,  that  is  a  foolish  law,  and  we  can't  mind  it  We 
want  no  more  of  your  English  laws.  We  have  the  laws  in  our 
own  hands  now." 

"There  arc  penalties  attached  to  the  laws,  Mr.  M ,  you 

know." 
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^  *  WcU,  go  Slid  inform,  parson,  if  jon  like.     But  oyeraocm 
IK  d^ermined  to  Ripp4?rt  ono  anotlier;  und  we  will  Imow  whai  to 
l_  4(  villi  Mij  one  tli^t  troubles  u.%" 

Well,  there  ia  another  and  a  liigher  law,  -wLich  you  cannot 
ilk  imponitf — the  law  of  God.     What  will  you  do  with 
Ui  judpn^TitJii" 

Om,  '^Ofa,  as  to  that  I'm  not  afrmd  I  don't  think  God  will 
'jrige  Hfl  when  he  knows  we  can't  take  off  crop  in  good  time  nny 
fdwr  way/' 

"  Why,  (ik,  tlie  judgments  of  God  nro  on  tfje  esUte  already, 
nd  yoa  cannot  take  nff  crop  in  good  time  even  as  yon  are  doing* 
Tour  mills  are  hoth  broken,  you  say;  yonr  cattle  Rick  and  dyix^g; 
j^ioT  skTea  rehellijig;  and  your  caoea  rotting  on  the  |^nnd* 
Wliat  da  yon  call  all  tlmtl  If  >'oii  n'ould  leave  off  your  Sabbath- 
Intkiji^  and  uy  to  fikiise  Qod,  yon  might  get  on  better.  Yon 
mM  S0i  be  woree^  and  would  at  least  Lave  le^s  sin." 

Or.  "  Well,  parson^  I'U  see  what  can  be  done  to  please  you. 
ikamed  all  tlieae  things  long  ago  from  my  good  mother,  when  I 
lib  yuQE^  at  home ;  but  this  country  has  made  a  great  change 

CD  Die'' 

Another  rade  sort  of  gentleman  on  Barrett  HaU  told  me  plainly 
%9&  that  my  visits  in  crop  time  were  unseasonable,  and  that  ray 
tttching  made  the  people  worse  iitistead  of  better.  In  short,  he 
iif(i  inittiion^iej  had  spoiled  the  slaves  and  caused  the  rebeUIon. 
When  reminded  that  his  employer  thought  differently,  or  I  shoidd 
oot  be  th^e,  he  swore  that  they  were  all  of  one  mind  now.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  soon  know  whether  he  had  correctly  represented 
the  news  of  the  owner  and  the  attorney;  for  I  would  not  come 
again  till  assured  of  protection  firom  such  insults  in  the  pcrform- 
tooe  of  my  daties.  That  silenced  him  and  secured  my  meeting, 
and  I  did  not  complaia  The  next  week  also  I  had  my  meeting 
vithout  trouble;  but  the  following,  he  interrupted  us  by  blowing 
his  shell  an  hour  before  the  time,  when  all  the  people  had  to  fly 
to  the  field  for  fear  of  being  flogged. 

Then  I  stated  the  case  to  the  attorney,  and  got  a  satisfactory 
r^ly.  Bat  how  angry  the  overseer  was  at  my  complaining  against 
him,  and  hindering  him,  as  he  said,  gettmg  off  crop  by  my  preach- 
1119.    Ere  \cfDg,  however,  a  wonderful  change  appeared  in  \xvm« 


assured  him  tliat  there  were  not  a  few  on  tlie  prope 
not  deserve  such  a  character.  There  were,  indeed,  n: 
introduced,  whom  as  yet  I  did  not  know.  One  th 
that  they  were  all  half-starved.  "  They  had  got  onl)) 
last  year  after  crop  for  their  provision-grounds,  and  < 
four  this  year  before  crop  began,  and  it  was  now  late 
How  could  these  poor,  hungry  people  be  otherwise  t 
sulky  1  Would  you  or  I  be  any  better,  working  o 
stomach  all  day,  and  little  to  eat  at  night]" 

The  people  of  the  Spring  ceased  attending  church  o 
nearly  a  year.  The  hospital  was  filled  with  sick,  wi 
ing  creatures.  They  grew  stubborn,  and  the  overse* 
"  Minister,"  said  one  of  them,  "  the  living  we  live  her 
Our  hearts  arc  broken  with  work  and  punishment 
said,  "  If  we  don't  look  for  something  to  eat  on  Sund 
we  must  die  of  hunger.  If  things  ever  come  better, 
again  to  serve  God." 

The  old  system  of  Saturday  night  revels,  both  in  tl 
busha  houses,  was  resumed  on  most  estates,  to  amuse 
the  people,  and  divert  their  minds  from  the  holy  c 
Sabbath.     Jleligion  among  the  negroes,  it  was  said, 
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.  IGancmaiy  Societyy"  and  partly  to  a  petition  which  our 
ftabyteiy  that  jear  presented  to  the  House  of  AssemUy. 

A  petitioin  from  missionaries  to  the  Jamaica  legislatore^  in 

fcToor  of  the  skves  and  the  Sabhath-day,  was  a  new  thing.    At 

tint  particolar  time,  when  the  colonists  were  mad  against  the 

•kvesi  and  religion,  and  missionaries,  it  was  quite  unexpected, 

and,  to  flome  persons  otherwise  flEivonrable,  seemed  especially  inop- 

poitana    We  believed  it  was  our  best  time.    @ome  protest  must 

IttHfted  up  against  the  flood  of  wickedness  and  oppression  which 

lu  swelling  over  the  land.    The  Scottish  brethren  were  in  cir- 

CBDstanoea  to  do  it^  as,  on  all  hands,  it  was  acknowledged  that 

tbdr  congregations  and  themselves  had  not  been  involyed  in  the 

hieinsnrectioD.    A  petition  to  the  House  of  Assembly  could  not 

Ul  to  make  itself  heard  over  the  island,  and  its  veiy  publicity 

^nxdd  be  our  safeguard.    It  would  also  be  only  the  legitimate 

citfeise  of  our  rights,  as  free  and  loyal  subjects,  on  a  matter 

properly  belonging  to  us,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  could  not 

&peak  for  themselyes,  and  for  whose  Christian  instruction  and 

conduct  we  were  in  part  held  responsible. 

Our  petition  stated  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Sabbath, 
the  benefits  which  attended  its  due  observance,  and  the  evils, 
lK)tli  public  and  private,  which  ever  followed  its  systematic,  and 
especially  its  public  and  legalized  desecration.  The  Sabbath  was 
necessary  for  public  religious  instruction  and  worship,  in  all 
countries,  and  most  of  all  in  those  holding  slaves. 

In  that  island  we  said  the  slaves  were  deprived  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  the  day  of  God,  by  its  being  the  public  market  day,  by  their 
oot  having  other  time  sufficient  for  the  labours  of  their  provision 
gnmnds,  and  by  the  common,  though  illegal,  custom  of  compulsory 
estate  labours  thereon. 

We  therefore  prayed  that  some  other  day  might  be  appointed 
for  the  public  markets,  that  the  slaves  might  have  a  whole  day 
allowed  them  every  week  to  attend  the  markets  and  their  grounds, 
and  that  effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  to  preserve  to  them 
the  sacred  rest  free  from  ordinary  plantation  labours. 

This  petition  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Housa  Some 
of  the  public  prints  said  that  it  should  have  been  cast  under  the 
table  in  contempt;  and  they  were  pleased  to  publish  some  abusive 
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things  about  us,  and  call  us  names,  such  as  '^  Scotch  Anti-daveiy 
Parsons/'  '^  Anti-colonists,"  "  Recreant  Scotsmen."  The  leading 
Kingston  journal  summed  up  all  by  saying,  ^  They  are  leagued 
with  our  enemies, — are  our  worst  enemies.  We  denounce  them 
to  the  country,  and  call  on  those  who  have  charge  of  estates  to 
beware  how  they  permit  men,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the 
late  talented  but  infamous  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinbui^h,  to  instruct 
and  preach  to  our  slaves." 

The  "Colonial  Church  Union"  was  a  combination  of  the 
planters  and  others,  formed  immediately  after  the  insurrection 
was  extinguished,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  all  "  Sectarian" 
missionaries  from  the  island.  Though  unable  to  effect  its  unlaw- 
ful objects,  it  interposed  for  a  long  time  many  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  was  the  chief  mover  in 
the  new  class  of  outrages  which  for  many  months  disgraced  the 
colony.  The  persecution  of  missionaries,  and  the  suppression  of 
religion  in  the  island,  seemed  its  appropriate  work.  Comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  white  population,  throughout  the  western 
half  of  the  island,  and  having  the  sympathy  of  many  others,  of 
whom  bettor  things  might  have  been  expected,  it  began  to  acquire 
a  dominant  influence  in  public  afi^urs. 

The  "Unionists"  tried  to  draw  the  Scottish  missionaries  into 
their  schemes.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  number  of  Scotchmen  in 
the  colony,  and  the  fact  that  our  Missionary  Society  was  in  part 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  exempted  us  firom 
the  term  "  Sectarian,"  and  professed  a  design  to  erect  "  Scotch 
kirks"  in  all  the  parishes,  as  a  new  branch  of  the  island  Church 
Establishment.*  But  we  disapproved  both  of  their  objects  and 
their  offers.  We  had  no  desire  to  separate  from  the  great  mis- 
sionary cause  ;  nor  to  be  allied  with  the  only  representative  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  country,  or  with  the  Established 
Church  of  the  colony.  Then  the  blandishments  became  curses, 
and  pretended  friends  real  enemies.  We  were  denounced  as  "  Scotch 
Sectarians,"  worthy  only  of  being  treated  like  all  the  others.    And 

*  It  U  a  cixrlotu  fact,  that  out  of  Scotland  all  Presbyterians  are  rcirarded  at  belonglof  to 
the  *'  Kirk,**  or  Eatabllsbed  Charch  of  that  coantrj.  owinK  to  their  all  adhering  to  the  old 
ttandarda  of  doetiioe,  and  fbrmi  of  worship  and  church  govcmroenr. 


mmt  of  the  brcihrcQ  fdt  the  effects  nf  these  de&ttxiciiitioiis  In  i 
mtf^hatt  time. 

hri  Belmare'a  tcim  of  office  as  goYenior  expired  ejirly  that 

f«tr,  ai:id  be  left  the  colony  in  the  midst  of  its  tnoublea*     When 

Lvd  HtdgmTe,  liia  successor,  arrived,  the  "Colonial  Unioa*'  wna 

fal  bringing  the  isknd  into  a  new  civil  war ;  for  the  free  coloured 

pi^  hegsm  to  take  part  with  be  (>ersecutcd  missionaries,  and  the 

Ylileixiiouists  wcrti  ready  to  treat  them  as  they  bad  done  the  slaves. 

Ibt  tvew  governor  was  coldly  received     Deputations  with  con- 

piulKlnfyntldrcraes  did  not  haatea  to  welcome  hita   From  wh^t^ 

tbo  two  gre&t  parties,  of  slaveiy  and  of  freedom,  the 

sad  the  vanquished,  kept  flUence.     Yet  it  was  imporli^ 

M  mme  o&e  should  publicly  draw  his  lordship's  attention  to  i 

^  iUtt  of  the  i^and^  and  aficird  him  an  opportunity  of  express- 

imltimseLf  on  the  subject     He  cMue  to  Montego  Bay  soon  after 

)m  urivsi,  and  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Scottish  rnia- 

ttoiBiics  with  thiit  object  in  view. 

We  deplored  the  distracted  state  in  which  lie  had  found  tbo 
tttcBiy;  but  trusted  that,  by  the  blc^ing  of  God,  the  wise  and 
&m  idminbtration  of  our  sovercigii'a  representative  would  restore 
tiMquiUity ;  and  would  effect  such  a  happy  and  harmonious  unkin, 
4  iH  dsiftea  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  island,  that  they 
BboBlil  henceforth  emulate  each  other  in  cheerful  submission  to  tbo 
bwi^and  in  cultivatiug  the  kindly  dL^[>ositions  and  feelings,  which 
»ae  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 

ii  minister  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  convinced  that 
'^  ti^teousness  exalts  a  nation,  while  siu  is  ti  rejiroach  to  any 
fm^'^  we  hoped  that,  during  his  government,  our  holy  religion 
KO^  9piead  through  the  knd,  and  that  the  means  necessary  to 
iti  Otaiiion  would  receive  his  protection  and  encouragement 

Lofd  Mnlgrave'a  answer  was  clear  and  decided,  ou  both  the 
g?wkt  mbjects  to  wliich  wo  had  adverted,  and  afforded  the  utmost 
Mtiaiaction  to  all  right-minded  people,  friends  alike  of  religion, 
fptfldom,  and  social  order.  His  deeds  confirmed  his  wordn.  He 
vmted  fieveial  of  our  churches  and  schooht,  taking  his  suite  with 
^,  iududing  some  of  the  colonial  notabilities,  and  by  personal 
impectiofi,  and  pecuniary  contributions,  showed  the  interest  he 
tocsk  in  our  mi^onafy  operjtions.     Ere  long  ho  i^ued  a  ptocW 
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mation  against  the  Colonial  Union  as  an  unlawful  aasodatdony  and 
he  broke  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  St  Ann's  Militia,  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  because  he  expressed  himself  determined  to  main- 
tain it  despite  the  royal  proclamation. 

Our  mission  suffered  less  than  some  others  from  the  hostility  of 
tlie  Union  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  but  we  could  not 
expect  wholly  to  escape.  Two  attempts  were  secretly  made  to 
bum  down  Hampden  church,  and  one  of  them  was  nearly  suc- 
ceeding, but  for  a  merciful  interposition  of  proyidencei  A  conspi- 
racy was  discovered  also  to  pull  down  Mr  Watson's  church  at 
Lucea,  and  tar  and  feather  himself,  so  that  he  was  unaUe  for 
some  weeks  to  leave  his  house,  and  had  to  maintain  a  ni^tly 
watch.  Our  brother  at  Qrecn  Island  was  charged  before  the 
magistrates  with  preaching  sedition,  when  he  had  only  preached^ 
tlio  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
assault,  and  with  having  any  house  he  preached  in  pulled  down, 
if  he  should  venture  into  certain  quarters.  The  church  at  Port 
Maria  was  closed  against  our  missionary  there  till  his  death,  be- 
cause he  would  not  join  the  Union,  and  for  a  long  time  against 
Ills  successor  also,  that  a  Unionist  might  be  got  to  fill  it  Many 
other  acts  of  petty  malice  might  be  mentioned  to  which  we  were 
continually  exposed  had  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  mind  them. 
For  my  part,  I  had  no  chapel  to  be  pulled  down,  excejit  my  dwell- 
ing-house, and  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor's  company  part 
of  the  time  living  with  me.  But  if  I  i)ersonally  escaped  injury,  I 
remembered  them  that  were  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them ;  and 
if  not  called  myself  to  suffer  the  spoiling  of  my  goods,  became  a 
companion  of  them  that  were  so  used. 

If  wo  escaped  more  than  others  from  one  class  of  sufferings^ 
we  were  subjected  more  than  others  to  some  of  a  different  kind. 
Certain  brethren  made  up  for  deficient  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists,  by  displaying  a  large  measure  of  it  on  their  own  part  If 
we  were  not  the  enemies  of  the  former,  wc  must  be  their  enemies, 
and  they  treated  us  as  such.  We  were  condemned  as  the  inti- 
mates of  ungodly  planters,  and  accomplices  of  the  persecuting 
Union ;  for  how  else  could  we  have  held  our  ground  when  so 
many  others  were  driven  off  the  field  or  were  cast  into  prison.    In 
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^tlujaHdy  "im£utIiMiiii88ioiiaziaL''  These  gross 
yes^  most  psinM  cslnmmss,  so  cslcalated  to 
I  made  ind  drcolated,  both  in  Jamaica  and  in  Britain^ 
vitk  aa  ^OBtff  and  an  animui  haidlj  to  be  acconnted  for  by 
■■fJii  lova  of  the  troth. 

ADowii^  for  the  credulity  of  some  good  people,  easily  misled, 
who  taloa  assertions  for  fiusta»  and  plaosible  inferences  for  aiga- 
r  we  ooqU  not  help  thmking  that  others  propagated  those 
,  as  a  eonrenient  uray  of  accounting  for  the  diflfer« 
ai^Maiedy  in  the  systems,  positions,  and  reception,  of 
of  missionaries  in  the  island.  Bat  if  good  for 
,  such  a  view  of  the  case  was  quite  the  reverse  for  ns,  and 
fiJse  aa  iigarkras,  we  did  not  submit  quietly  to  it  We 
i  that  jails,  like  laws,  were  made,  not  for  the  righteous^  but 
t  kwleis  and  disobedient;  and  that  the  proof  of  innocence 
not  to  those  who  were  out  o^  but  to  those  who  were  in 
them.  We  did  not  judge  brethren  to  be  sinners  more  than  others, 
heciuae  they  suffered  such  things,  nor  were  we  to  be  so  judged 
because  we  escaped  them.  The  degree  in  which  our  mission  was 
exempted  firom  persecutions,  to  which  some  others  were  subjected, 
aroie  from  circumstances  altogether  apart  from  missionary  faith- 
fclnesa,  and  which  were  certainly  not  discreditable  to  our  body. 

The  patronage  of  the  "  Kirk,"  offered  by  the  Colomal  Union,  and 
its  pretended  favour  for  a  time  to  our  mission,  we  did  not  court, 
nor  waziant,  nor  even  avail  ourselves  of.   We  never  sought  its  help 
to  build  one  of  our  churches,  though  invited ;  we  never  entered 
my  opening  it  had  made  by  destroying  the  chapel  and  expelling 
the  missionary  of  another  body ;  nor  did  one  member  of  any  of 
oar  congregations  ever  join  it     If  we  might  be  thus  judged,  we 
aid,  for  the  doings  of  people,  who  used  our  names  to  cover  their 
ovn  designs,  then  might  the  Baptist  brethren  be  condemned  for 
the  late  rebellion,  as  the  insurgents  employed  their  name  to  for- 
ward the  scheme,  and  it  was  known  as  "  the  Baptist  war"  among 
tbe  negroes  themselves. 

The  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  vindicated 
their  agents  by  a  complete  defence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
chorches  in  Scotland.*     In  the  colony  they  defended  themselves 

•  Scot.  Mi&  Rcff.    September  1833. 
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in  the  columns  of  the  publications  in  which  they  were  Mwaihtd, 
the  WcUehman  and  Christian  Record,  The  former  was  sil^used 
and  ultimately  won,  and  the  latter  made  speedy  and  honourable 
amends.  *'  We  are  convinced,"  said  the  Record^*  "that  our  Scotch 
brethren  have  been  erroneously  judged  of.  We  now  regard  them 
as  most  efficient  allies  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  wieHding 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  against  colonial  practices  which  impede 
the  progress  of  the  gospel"  "  The  correspondence  changes  our 
grief  into  pleasure^  by  showing  that  if  there  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  any  minister  of  the  'venerable  kirk,'  the  Scottish 
missionaries  repudiate  his  alliance,  separate  themselves  from  him, 
his  counsels,  and  his  friends,  and  are  decidedly  and  determinedly 
with  us  on  the  Lord's  side." 

An  object  long  contemplated  was  at  length  accomplished  oariy 
in  1 833.  We  commenced  a  Scottish  Church  in  Mont^o  Bay.  Our 
doing  so  was  complained  of  by  a  certain  party  in  the  island.  The 
following  statements,  made  to  the  secretary  of  our  Missionary 
Society,  prove  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
be  viewed  as  an  interference  with  other  congregations  in  the  town. 

From  the  first  day  of  my  settlement  at  Cornwall,  I  looked  to 
Falmouth  and  Montcgo  Bay  as  probable  spheres  of  future  labours. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  towns  were  generally  unconnected  with 
any  Church,  and  in  both  were  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians. 
There  were  indeed  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  in  both, 
but  attended  chiefly  by  negroes  from  the  surrounding  country, 
while  the  parish  churches  were  attended  by  very  few,  and  were 
destitute  of  the  gospel.  There  was  obviously  room  for  our  labours 
in  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  towns. 

The  district  around  Cornwall  I  always  regarded  as  too  limited 
a  sphere  of  labour.  It  was  insecure  as  well  as  limited,  depending 
on  tlie  good  will  of  the  proprietor.  For  neither  church  nor  residence 
could  I  get  a  certain  possession.  If  obliged  to  leave  that  place 
I  must  go  to  Montcgo  Bay,  for  no  house  could  be  procured  nearer. 

At  Falmouth  no  sooner  was  the  proposal  made  than  it  was 
accepted.  Influcnti.al  people  belonging  to  the  town  and  parish  en- 
gaged to  build  the  church,  taking  the  work  out  of  our  hands ;  and 

*  The  organ  of  the  Erangelicol  Curatcv. 
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[^Miiier  was  expected  from  Scotlnnd  to  occupy  it  i 
\Hmt^  not  in  connectiivn  witli  ua. 

Ovr  desigii  for  Moiitego  Bay  wns  delajrccl  by  the  abi^nce  of 

Hi:  BIytii,  dajing  1831,  when  I  had  to  supply  his  church  ns  well 

and  by  the  various  disturbances  of  1832.     Aa  scronaa 

ftlt«r  his  return,  we  took  ateps  to  carry  our  views  into 

f  bttt  not  b^ore  the  kmg^s  proclamation  had  put  down  the 

Union/'  and  restored  the  silenced  ministers,  who  wore 

;  to  their  c<*ngregatiaiis  ere  we  began  our  public  services^ 

fbe  oljects  proposed  were  too  important  to  be  longer  delayed 

[  Tl»  torwn  required  another  evangelical  church,  and  one  of  our 

'  woqM  fiupply  other  Decesaitiea  beside  those  of  the  town.     1% 

.  nuilemlly  strengthen  and  extend  our  mission^  and  promote 

tbe  general  interests  of  gospel  truth  throughout  the  island.     The 

*  Vmam^tB"  had  made  use  of  our  ordinary  designation  ^  Kirk j 

maiftfaiia"  to  promote  their  infamous  purposes ;  and  it  behoYcd  ua  T 

to  deprire  them  of  it,  and  ccmnteract  their  designs.     Already  they 

^ndomiuted  in  the  Falmouth  Committee  and  the  Kingston  Kirk, 

and  were  aiming  to  possess  Montego  Bay.     We  felt  bound  to 

aalidpate  them,  and  preserve  it  for  our  missionary  society,  as  a 

eontapoiae  to  the  other  two.    Ab  yet  our  mission  was  too  weak 

in  tib«  iawoB  of  the  island,  Lucea  and  Port  Maria  being  compara- 

ixrdf  analL     Montego  Bay  was  the  only  important  one  still  open 

to  m^  and  to  neglect  it  longer  would  be  inexcusable. 

We  rented  a  large  upper  floor  of  the  "Soho  Saw-Mills,"  seated 
it^  md  off  one  end  partitioned  two  rooms  for  temporary  accommo- 
ditioii&  Tliese  were  furnished  after  the  manner  of  the  prophet's 
chamber,  and  made  us  independent  both  of  hotels  and  of  private 
liospiftality. 

During  the  first  year,  Mr.  Blyth,  Mr.  Watson,  and  I,  supplied 
the  station  alternately,  going  on  Saturday  eveiung  and  returning 
on  Monday  m<Hiung.  Then  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Blyth  and  me, 
owing  to  Mr.  Watson's  distance.  We  could  not  be  away,  however, 
tbe  whoie  of  every  second  Sabbath,  from  our  own  congregations,  and 
ttraoged  to  keep  only  an  afternoon  service  there,  I  two  Sabbaths 
in  soooesBion  for  his  one,  as  living  nearer,  holding  the  forenoon 
Kivioe  among  omr  own  people.  That  was  very  severe  labour;  for 
<Kir  disbmcw  were  respectively  twelve  and  seventeen  miles,  ^bidi 
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Lad  to  bo  ridden  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  And  sometiines  it 
was  a  gallop  the  whole  way,  when  delayed  by  argent  duties 
among  my  own  people,  so  that  the  congregation  has  been 
assembled  ere  I  arrived;  and  I  have  gone  booted  and  spurred 
straight  from  the  saddle  to  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards,  ere 
dinner  could  be  laid,  have  fallen  asleep,  and  not  awaked  till 
long  past  midnight  But  wo  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  our 
labours  were  not  in  vain,  and  of  founding  a  flourishing  congr^a- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  my  report  to  the  Missionaiy 
Society  was  as  follows : — '^  The  attendance  has  varied  from  fifty 
in  the  forenoon  to  several  hundreds  in  the  afternoon.  Distracted 
as  the  country  was  with  political  parties,  when  we  commenced,  we 
carefully  avoided  seeking  the  patronage  of  any,  leaving  our  work 
to  speak  for  itself.  Party  feeling  being  now  abated  however,  the 
colony  quiet,  and  many  people  pleased  with  our  services,  and 
desirous  of  their  continuance,  wo  have  applied  for  contributions  to 
defray  a  debt  of  £100,  incurred  for  rent  and  fittings.  Mr,  Watson 
aud  I  made  a  day  of  it,  and  Qod  inclined  the  hearts  of  many  to 
aid  us  honourably.  Lord  Seaford,  the  proprietor  of  Montpelier, 
who  has  recently  arrived,  headed  our  list  well,  and  said  to  an 
objector,  that  Hhe  Scotch  ministers  are  laborious  and  useful  men, 
and  should  be  encouraged.*  *  In  one  day  we  were  clear  of  debt, 
and  Iiad  something  wherewith  to  begin  our  second  year." 

Another  place  more  distant  claimed  some  share  of  my  attention 
about  the  same  time.  Retreat  Pen,  in  St  Ann's  parish,  belonged 
to  the  proprietor  of  Cinnamon  Hill,  and,  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
mountain  climate,  was  a  favourite  residence.  His  late  excellent 
Lidy  had  begun  a  school  there,  and  engaged  a  teacher  from  one  of 
our  congregations,  who  also  gave  instruction  to  the  people  of  the 
property.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Brown's 
Town  ;  but  their  chapel  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  minister 
driven  away ;  and  they  very  gladly  hailed  my  arrival,  when,  at  the 

•  The  objector  said  in  the  hrarlnp  of  my  Informant,  "  Why,  my  lord,  do  yon  really 
patmnizo  these  Scotch  preachers  ?  "  "  Vcs,  Indeed,  I  l>clleve  tliey  arc  very  laborlowf,  iia»- 
ful  men,  vrho  iihould  be  encouraged."  "  lint,  my  h)rd,  there  isi  S.  M.  K,  who  knows  Uiem 
well,  haTinfr  ono  on  his  cstatow  JIc  rayi»  they  arc  tliu  most  nnrom])romi.<iin;r  people  he  crsr 
met^**    Lord  Seaford  smiled,  but  made  no  farther  reply;  and  I  smiled  too  when  I  heard  it 
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request  of  the  master,  I  visited  the  place  to  examine  the  school 
oecasionally,  and  preach  to  them. 

It  was  about  thirty  miles  to  Retreat,  and  a  visit  occupied  three 
days ;  but  there  were  two  estates  on  the  way,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
hidgty  where  I  could  preach  going  and  returning.     The  Baptist 
deacon  there  knew  me  and  invited  my  visits,  as  his  own  minister, 
Mr.  Knibb,  was  off  the  country,  and  his  chapel  in  Falmouth  in  ruins. 
Indeed,  that  brother,  ere  leaving  for  England,  had  requested  me,  as 
I  had  opportunity,  to  do  what  I  could  for  his  people  in  his  absence. 
The  old  church  members  at  Retreat  desired  to  remember  their 
Lord  in  his  dying  ordinance,  and  I  administered  it^  after  the 
belt  examination  I  could  make,  to  as  many  of  them  as  I  found 
voithy ;  but  admitted  no  new  members,  nor  required  any  change 
of  church  connexion  in  those  who  came  forward.     I  acted  for  the 
abieot  brother  whose  flock  they  were.     It  was  neither  the  first . 
nor  last  time  that  I  admitted  members  of  other  churches  as  occa- 
sional communicants ;  and  at  that  time  of  great  defection  it  was 
especially  necessary  to  strengthen  the  faithful  by  such  recognitions. 
My  doing  so  offended  some,  however,  and  was  misrepresented  by 
them  as  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  tlie  absent  ministers,  and 
an  attempt  at  "  sheep  stealing."     Had  I  also  conceded  to  baptize 
tlieir  children,  as  some  of  these  people  desired,  they  might  have 
liad  something  to  say.     But  the  Lord's  Supper  seemed  common 
ground  where  all  evangelical  Protestants  could  well  unite.     To 
make  it  a  denominational  rite  has  ever  seemed  to  me  a  perversion 
and  desecration  of  the  ordinance.    That  were  to  employ  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  what  was  designed  as  a  bond  of  union,  to  pervert  that 
vMch  should  distinguish  all  Christians  from  the  world,  to  the 
mean  and  unhallowed  purpose  of  a  test  to  scparjite  them  from  one 
another.     May  such  an  unchristian  use  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nion be  speedily  and  universally  reprobated. 

One  of  the  tricks  then  practised  on  missionaries,  by  those 
^ho  could  no  longer  tar  and  feather  them,  or  pull  down  their 
fliapels,  was  performed  to  my  great  distress  at  that  place. 
My  horses  disappeared,  and  for  several  weeks  could  not  be 
f'jond;  and  the  one  I  procured  to  take  us  home  nearly  killed 
^  on  tlie  way,  being  a  wild  fellow.  At  length,  when  all  my 
efforts  to  recover  them  liad  failed,  and  they  were  given  up  as  lost, 
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they  were  quietly  sent  back.  Of  course  I  waalwund  to  l>e  thattk- 
fuly  for  they  iiiigbt  have  been  kepit  or  killed.  It  was  desigueil  aa 
a  hint,  probal>lyj  that  I  should  not  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  to 
build  again  thoie  things  which  the  8L  Ann's  pkuters  had  de^ 
stroyed. 

Near  Retreat  is  a  Biugtikrly  romantic  Bceno  worthy  of  men- 
tion. From  a  great  cave,  unaer  tow  of  a  mountain  and  oTer- 
hung  with  fureata,  flown  Hmnfithk  fer  i>f  considerable  aiz© ;  and 
thence,  by  mpid  deac  bJIs,  rushes  to  the  aca,  seven 
mUes  distant,  at  Rio  j  ,  liave  wished  for  a  boat  or 
canoe  to  explore  the  receoses  o  subtL^rranean  passage,  which 
could  be  safely  done  against  the  s  tn ;  but  I  did  not  hear  thafi 
it  was  ever  attempted*  Its  origin  i  beliered  to  be  about  twenty 
or  thirty  milc3  otT,  araong  the  virgin  fi>rests  am:l  mouutaiii  sum- 
mits, of  the  interior,  inhere  a  strefun  railed  Quagkie  Mivei-  sinks, 
and  thence  is  traced  by  various  indications  to  this  outlet 

In  January  1833,  the  Church  at  Cornwall  was  formally  consti- 
tuted. We  had  designed  taking  this  iitep  a  year  sooner;  but  the 
commotions  that  had  occurred,  showed  the  necesaity  of  further 
proving  thoi^e  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  membership.  The  future 
character  and  stability  of  the  Church  depended  greatly  on  the  way 
its  foundatioDS  were  laid,  and  the  kind  of  professors  first  admitted 
to  its  privileges.  Having  seen  the  shipwreck  of  faith  and  conscience 
made,  by  many  baptized  members  in  other  churches^  during  the 
past  year,  I  felt  deeply  liow  important  it  was  to  begin  with  a  few 
real  rather  than  many  scenihig  disciples*  The  delay  was  not  in- 
jurious to  us ;  for  though  the  weakness  of  some  was  diaeovered, 
it  proved  the  siacerity  and  strength  of  others ;  and  if  fewer  joined 
us  than  formerly,  those  who  did  were  more  in  earnest  and  became 
more  attached.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  only  forty- 
three  were  selected  for  our  first  communion,  a  number  of  hopeful 
catechumens  being  deferred,  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  grace,  pre* 
paratory  to  the  next  celebration.  The  wliole  congregation  at  the 
time  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  adults,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cliildrea  Thus  we  laid  the  first  row  of  spiritual  stones 
in  our  living  t^^niple  on  the  eternal  foundation  Christ  Jesus,  There 
we  set  up  our  Ebenezer;  and  there  we  received  fresh  strength  aor 
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aeot  to  prosecate  the  work  of  God.  The  sight  of  a  neir 
cknch  founded  to  the  gloiy  of  our  Saviour,  when  othora  lay  de* 
,  ^  vew  coinpaQy  sweanug  fidelity  to  his  uauie,  while  tnatiy 
ttajing^  ^  Let  us  hre^k  hh  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  his 
[  ^^m  us,"  was  very  comforting,  "  If  the  preachers  at  home 
'  tiie  snrpiissiDg  ple*isure  of  our  labours  here  ;*'  I  wrote  at  the 
time;  **  if  they  knew  the  peculiaT  interest  inspired  by  every  part 
of  iFiir  irork,  and  every  individual  of  our  Bpiritual  fiimily,  and  the 
jantmg  of  our  hearts  over  them,  not  as  a  step- mother,  but  aa  the 
*  tlti^  bore  them,  they  would  care  less  for  calls  to  home  con- 
,  and  regard  more  those  from  the  foreign  field,  where  the 
.  and  Tigoiir  of  vir^  soO  will  reward  the  toils  of  the  first 


In  Kcrvember  1832,  ourf  excellent  and  loved  brother,  Chamber- 
I  .^Tf  r^^..^  nf  p/»rt  Mrtrjn.  The  smX  tidings  met  me  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  St  Ann's  mountains,  on  one  of  my  homeward  journeys  from 
Betivsi  Pen;  for  Mr.  Bljrtb,  on  his  way  to  St.  Mary's  parish,  had 
coine  oE  his  road  to  see  me,  and  arrange  for  a  general  meeting 
thoe  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  that  station. 

Settoely  had  we  returned  from  that  meeting  in  Port  Maria 
when  we  were  called  to  undertake  another  long  journey  to  the 
cMtvBid,  being  summoned  to  Spanish  Town,  to  give  evidence 
hekn  a  conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  moral  and 
idjgioiia  state  of  the  island ;  and  which  we  had  to  do  at  our  own 
ezpeoaeL 

Hie  great  road  from  the  north-west  parishes  to  the  capital  was 
tbroD^  St  Ann's,  by  Mount  Diabolo,  the  lowest  part  of  the  cen- 
tal mountain  chain.  The  scenery  of  that  noted  pass  I  can  hardly 
dflKsibe^  though  it  presented  some  grand  and  charming  features. 
The  ^ast  plain  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Yale,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tttna^  seined  as  it  had  once  been  covered  with  water.  The  Rio 
Oobie  flowed  sluggLshly  through  it,  but  its  way  of  escape  we  could 
not  diacem,  no  breach  being  visible  in  the  lofty  and  rugged 
banieoL  At  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  close  on  the  mountains, 
w«  still  wondered  what  would  become  of  the  stream,  till  we  turned 
atbaip  projecting  rock,  when  a  rent  in  the  mountain  appeared, 
as  if  mm  by  an  eartb^oAlr^  and  through  that  gorge,  &  iesv 
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Laina  spread  over  tJie  pi 

f  ott  a  great  comuion,  whe 

cka 

>t  of  the  hilla  I  got  dlrecLion 

ring  tliem^  and  lost  my  wa 


hundred  feet  wide,  and  walled  by  perpendicular  cliffs  as  manjj 
hundred  fuet  high,  rao  side  by  side  both  river  and  road^  withont  i 
yard  to  spare.     It  was  one  of  the  moat  striking  scenes  in  a  couati 
where  glorious  scenery  abounds. 

Released  from  attendance  on  the  House  of  Assembly,  Mr  Blj 
and  I  left  Spanish  Towti  together,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  to  \ 
direct  home,  1  to  Carron  Hall  wh'      Mrs.  Waddell  was  then  on 
visit  to  her  beloved  friend        j.  C       Ji*     The  sun  was  ioon  beloil 
the  horizon  J  the  shadow  a  o]       i  ni 
night  closed  in,  and  1  miaseo. 
the  road  disappeared  in  many  .^^. 

Finding  a  watchman's  hat  at  tlit  . 
from  the  uUI  man,  but  failed  in  foUi 

again.     The  trnck  led  up  a  steep  hih,  so  steep  that  I  had  at  lengt 
to  dismount  and  lead  my  horse.     But  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  ' 
precipice,  below  which  was  heard  the  rushing  of  water,  I  retraced 
my  steps,  and  sought  the  watchman's  hut  again. 

The  old  man  insisted  that  he  had  directed  me  aright,  and  re- 
fused to  come  out  and  put  me  on  the  way,  though  I  pronused  to 
pay  him.  And  he  persisted  in  refusing,  till  I  told  him  I  would 
not  go  without  him,  and  he  would  have  to  put  up  both  myself  and 
horse  till  morning.  Then,  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  he  led 
the  way  and  put  me  on  the  right  road  It  wound  up  the  woody 
hills,  and,  by  ten  o'clock,  passed  through  a  gate  into  common 
pastures.  The  moon  was  then  rising,  and  that  gate  I  knew  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  destination ;  but  the  road  became  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  without  fence  or  way-mark  of  any  kind,  so 
that  I  again  lost  it.  For  two  hours  I  wandered  through  those 
wilds,  in  all  directions  but  the  right  one,  up  and  down,  back  and 
forward,  till  tired  and  bewildered  I  dismounted,  and  sat  down  beneath 
a  clump  of  bamboos,  where  I  began  to  think  I  had  better  rest  till 
morning. 

Having  composed  my  mind  by  prayer  to  Him,  before  whom 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day,  I  renewed  the  attempt  to  find  my 
way,  and  came  to  a  few  hovels  by  the  side  of  a  wood  As  I 
approached  there  were  voices,  but  to  my  calls  no  answer  was 
returned  I  rode  round  the  houses,  tapped  at  the  doors,  and 
called  again;  but  without  effect.    One  of  the  doors  being  pushed. 
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baft  an  wiftUn  was  dark  and  mleat  I  caDod,  but 
r,  anterad,  and  grapiDg  xoand  the  iralla  of  the 
fimiid  aootfaer  door.  Fuahing  it  qpeOy  to  my  great 
of  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  tiie  floor.  One 
vaved  to  and  £ro^  gave  light  enoag^  to  ahoir 
two  aaa  Ijiqg  in  «  corner.  How  amprised  thejr  pretended  to 
b%  wkm  anmaed  and  admoniahed  for  not  answering  my  calla. 
nbbed  their  qrea,  and  atammered  out  that  they  never 
SHL  Bnt^whoi  they  learned  that  I  was  going  to '^Maaaa 
,  the  numsfter,''  and  that  I  waa  «  minister  too,  who  had 
Bj  way,  they  wore  aony,  and  begged  mai^  pardonii^  and 
tfaa%  if  ih^  had  known  who  I  was,  they  would  have 
oaaMtomeat  enoe;  but  they  really  thought  that  I  waa  'some 
wld  SBB,  or  dnmken  bosluL''  Their  directions  guided  me  to  the 
deer  I  waa^t,  where  my  voice  reached  watchful  and  amdous  ears, 
and  soon  gained  me  joyful  admittance. 

The  repulse  I  met  with  from  the  proprietor  of  Moor  Park, 
December,  1831,  when  seeking  his  leave  to  preach  on  Bliu  Hole 
estate,  was  more  than  atoned  for  in  November  1833.  I  had  not 
wen  him  in  the  interval,  but,  like  most  others,  had  heard  of  him. 
As  c^ytain  of  militia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  skilful,  daring,  and 
sneceeBful  opponents  of  the  insurgent  slaves,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  their  incendiarism.  His  company  of  free 
coloured  people  sustained  no  defeat,  and  turned  not  back.  Ob- 
tenntion  and  reflection  convinced  him  of  some  of  his  former 
errors.  He  saw,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  ovm  ruined  estates, 
those  visited  by  Mr  Blyth  and  me  standing  safe.  The  relation  of 
came  and  effect  was  too  apparent  to  escape  his  clear  eye ;  and  he 
vrired  at  the  conviction  that  true  religion  would  do  his  slaves 
and  himself  no  harm. 

It  was  told  me,  one  Saturday  night,  that  Mr  Q proposed  to 

vonhip  with  us  next  day.  With  his  noted  punctuality,  ho 
arrived  just  as  I  was  entering  our  place  of  assembly.  I  offered 
liim  my  hand  frankly,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  The  people  started, 
Init  their  alarm  subsided  when  they  saw  him  a  devout  worshipper. 
My  text  for  the  day  was,  ^  If  judgment  first  begin  at  the  house  of 
God,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospeW^ 
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Some  parts  of  the  discourse  had  reference  to  recent  events  for 
illustration,  and  were  of  a  kind  that  he  was  likely  to  apply  per- 
sonally; but,  having  been  prepared  without  any  view  to  him, 
could  not  be  changed.  The  Lord  who  had  given  me  the  tezt^  bad 
also  sent  the  hearer. 

After  service  he  spoke  approvingly  of  the  decent  appearance 
and  good  attention  of  the  congregation,  and  was  sure  tiiey  could 
not  foil  to  understand  every  word  I  spoke.  He  then  referred  to 
my  visit  to  him  two  years  before,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
then  better  understood  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  that  he  had 
treated  me  in  a  way  which,  on  reflection,  he  deeply  regretted. 
He  hoped  I  would  forgive  and  forget  what  had  passed,  and  that 
wo  should  understand  each  other  better  for  the  future. 

He  remarked  on  the  insufficiency  of  our  church  accommodation 
— having  noticed  many  of  the  people  sitting  outside — and  said 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  providing  a  better  place  of 
worship  for  our  congr^ation.  I  told  him  of  our  post  difficulties, 
and  of  a  plan  then  in  view  greatiy  to  enlarge  our  present  place, 
having  the  promise  of  material  enough  for  the  purpose  from 
the  proprietor.  At  once  he  said  that  he  would  send  carpenters 
to  do  the  work.  In  conclusion,  he  inquired  if  I  could  still  visit 
Blue  Hole  estate  to  teach  the  people;  for  he  would  be  very 
happy  to  render  me  every  assistance,  convinced  that  nothing 
was  so  good  for  the  country  as  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people. 

That  was  a  happy  day  for  me,  and  for  some  people  at  church 

from  Blue  Hole.     Mr  G made  good  all  he  had  promised, 

proved  himself  a  changed  man  in  the  most  important  respects^ 
and  was  ever  after  a  valuable  co-operator  in  our  labours. 

The  plan  I  had  fixed  on  for  procuring  increased  church  aooom- 
modation,  impossible  to  be  longer  deferred,  was  to  enlarge  our 
dwelling-house  to  more  than  twice  its  size,  and  open  the  whole  under 
part  for  the  congregation,  with  fixed  and  comfortable  seats  througih- 
out,  reserving  the  upper  part  for  our  family  usa  If  the  pro- 
prietor would  bear  half  the  expense,  I  told  him  I  would  make 
that  permanent  improvement  on  his  estate.  If  he  refused,  I 
would  put  up  a  great  tabernacle  in  the  yard  before  our  house, 
large  enough  for  our  people,  and  so  constructed,  that  on  the  expiiy 
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taT  mf  lease  it  could  be  removiKL     He  agreed  to  tbe  fonner  plan,  J 
md  tli«  work  was  begun  in  the  close  of  1833. 

Tbe  btiildiog  opemtiona  were  carried  on  in  and  around  our  \ 
dwelling  while  we  were  fltill  living  in  it  Tho  carpenters  and 
mjt»ciQs  were  there  continindly,  from  Monday  momiiig  till  Saturday 
tiigbfj  pdUng  down  acid  building  up,  shifting  imd  cUAuging  every- 
1M^  in  &  constant  din  ind  dust  It  was  too  much  for  any 
of  a  honaebold  to  be  subjected  to,  especially  one  who 
i  notbing  of  her  previous  labours,  would  teach  tbe  negrii 
^ililn3i  as  before,  and  care  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
tbt  tniie^men  too.  In  conscqnence^  Mrs  Waddell^  early  in  the 
^■iitii^  yi^if^  h^  dreadful  fever,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and, 
rite  Mf^ral  moDths  of  great  suffering,  obliged  her  to  seek  tba 
talonilion  of  her  liedth  in  liflF  mttiye  land. 

i  HB 

In  doadg  this  chapter,  I  must  advert  to  a  passage  in  Dr. 
Brown's  History  of  Missions,*  where  he  refers  to  my  station  and 
UKNUfl^  at  this  period,  in  such  a  way  as,  doubtless  undesignedly, 
to  produce  an  erroneous  impressioa  He  says:  "Mr  Waddell 
^wiks  of  every  mission  station  among  the  negroes  as  being  in  the 
beginning  a  brawling  brook.  The  work  at  his  own  station  he 
describes  as  having  been  of  a  flashy  character.''  I  object  to  the 
kttor  part  of  the  quotation,  as  I  hate  everything  of  a  flashy 
ehancter.  What  I  wroft  was,  that  at  one  time  missionaiy  work 
m  Jamaica  had  commonly  a  flashy  character ;  but  that  it  was  no 
longer  so  at  my  station,  where  things  had  settled  down  quietly. 
Brevity,  in  his  quotation,  has  produced  not  only  obscurity,  but 
mor.  I  shall  best  correct  it  by  quoting  in  full  the  following 
piange  from  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  MiBsionary  Society  for 
1833-4,  in  which  the  words  referred  to  will  be  found  as  originally 
vritteo,  the  Beport  having  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Hirtory: — 

''The  intelligence  from  this  station  (Cornwall)  during  the  past 
year  has  been  of  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  satisfactory  character. 
We  shall  give  an  account  of  it  chiefly  in  Mr  Waddell's  own  words. 
He  laya:  'At  this  station  the  work  of  the  Lord  has  advanced  at 
a  etlm  bat  steady  pace,  without  any  great  show  or  noise,  but 

•  mn  sr  Tngk  oiChrUL  amoogtbe  Hmiben,  9d  edit,  roL  \l  p.  48S— foOt-lMto. 
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quite  to  my  Batisfaction— more  so,  indGed,  than  at  any  former 
period,  as  it  affords  more  grtmnd  to  Lope  that  it  will  be  per- 
manent, than  if  it  were  of  that  flashy  character  which  was  bo 
common  some  years  ago.  Its  quiot  progress  doea  not,  I  trusty 
indicate  stagimtion,  but  increasing  depth.  It  ia  no  lougcsr  ii 
brawling  brook — as,  perhaps,  every  misaionary  station  waa  at  first 


in  this  country— bat  a  deep,  flo 
which  will  fertilize  nmny        'en 
to  blossom  abundant 


f earn,  never  to  be  dried  up, 
tual  deserts,  causing  them 
to  11)0  tdory  of  Gbd/" 


V    I 


H 


▼•!■•»  te 


OHAFTEBT. 

it  IMOM-Seoltiih  lOirfflBMy  8oeM9>-lNNr 
to  Janakft—Blde  to  Oomwall^OoiigniiUloii  and 
flf  MmWaddiB— TWtiiift  tm%m   EfWitog 

Union— K«ir  dmrdi 


HAYINO  tried  in  'vain  aU  the  means  Jamaica  aiSnded  Ibr 
ihe  restoration  of  my  beloved  wife's  health,  we  yieMed  to 
the  advice  of  medical  men  and  of  brethren,  and  reluctantly  left 
the  island  in  Jnne  1834.  It  grieved  us  to  leave  the  scene  of  our 
labonrs,  in  vrhich  we  had  been  so  happy,  and  at  so  deeply  in- 
teresting and  important  a  period.  Freedom  was  to  be  declared 
00  the  1st  of  August  that  year.  The  emancipated  slaves  would 
need  aU  the  guidance  of  their  ministers,  and  restraints  of  their 
chorches,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  temptations  of  their  new-bom 
liberty.  And  their  emancipation,  it  was  expected,  would,  like  a 
spring  tide,  carry  forward  all  mission  work  triumphantly,  and 
doable  the  numbers  of  every  congregation.  The  little  flock  at 
Cornwall  could  not  benefit,  in  our  absence,  by  the  great  oppor- 
tanity  like  others  ;  but  we  trusted  that  the  **  Qreat  Shepherd  of 
the  Sheep"  would  keep  it  safely  till  our  return,  and  enable  us, 
vhile  off  the  island,  to  promote  his  cause  some  other  way. 

One  incident  of  our  voyage  home  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  trust  in  God,  in  times  of  seemingly 
imminent  danger.  The  barque  /o,  in  which  we  sailed,  was  deeply 
laden  with  West  Indian  produce.  Between  Jamaica  and  the  west 
end  of  Cuba  we  were  overtaken  by  a  suspicious-looking  schooner, 
which,  when  first  seen  in  the  morning,  was  far  astern  on  our 
•tarboard  quarter,  but  came  rapidly  up,  and  then  hung  on  abreast 
<rf  na,  a  mile  or  so  distant,  the  rest  of  the  day.  Our  captdu 
ftongfat  it  looked  like  a  pirate.    There  were  pirates  scouring  tiioa» 
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seas  at  the  time ;  and  our  unwelcome  neighbour  gave  (^uae  fof 
mistrust. 

She  was  of  the  real  piratical  cut — hng,  low,  and  rakish — and  not 
only  slackened  her  aaUing,  and  altered  her  course,  when  she  over- 
took us,  but  neither  spoke  nor  showed  colours  in  answer  to  ours. 
The  course  she  had  been  steering  was  unuaud ;  and  whence  come, 
or  whither  bound,  our  — '^--  — 'd  not  understand*  Them 
seemed  amidtfbips,  also,  w  lied  a  "long  torn/*  covered 

with  a  tarpaulin,  and  *-  ore  numerous  and  more  idle 

than  consisted  with  3awfal  trad^. 

"  I  don't  hke  the .  i*  ?,**  said  our  captain,    "  He  ia 

dodging  us,  and  will  perliaps  see  he  can  make  of  us  to -night" 

"  But  why  sliould  he  wait  till :        .V"  I  asked 

"  That  time  best  fits  his  work,'  v  i  the  reply ;  "  and,  besides, 
he  may  be  waiting  to  aee  what  ship  that  is  on  the  horissou  abe^ 
of  us."  He  added,  that  if  we  escaped  with  being  plundered,  we 
might  be  thankful 

"  Can  you  not  arm  your  crew,"  I  asked,  "  and  resist  if  they 
attempt  to  board  us  ] " 

"It  would  be  useless,  and  worse,"  he  answered.  "We  have 
only  three  muskets,  and  any  attempt  at  resistance  would  prOvoke 
a  massacre." 

"  Can  we  hide  nothing  from  themi" 

"  Nothing  :  let  them  take  what  they  like,  and  the  quieter  the 
better  for  ourselves.  K  they  think  we  have  concealed  anything, 
they  will  apply  torture  to  make  us  show  it :  so  they  do." 

I  could  not  tell  all  these  tilings  to  my  suffering  wife,  but  be- 
sought the  Lord,  with  whom  it  is  the  same  to  save  by  many  or 
by  few ;  yea,  most  when  there  is  no  help. 

Night  approached;  the  vessel  on  the  horizon  was  no  longer 
seen.  We  thought  the  rover  seemed  nearing  us  as  it  darkened ; 
then  that  we  heard  the  plash  of  oars.  In  this  suspense  and  alarm 
I  said,  "  Won't  you  alter  your  course,  captain,  and  try  to  escape 
hun]" 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  he  replied.  "  We  could  not  escape  him. 
He  is  to  windward,  would  see  that  we  suspected  and  feared  him, 
and  be  down  on  us  at  once.  We  must  keep  on  our  way,  as  if  we 
did  not  see  him  or  care  for  him." 
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H|  TbiB  nighl  wore  on,  and  still  the  rover  kept  his 
^taweu     *'  What  does  lie  wait  for!" 

**  Periiap3  till  the  moon  seta  J'  j 

Th^  raooo  at  length  set  about  midnight.     We  etrnlni 
wif elihi^  but  could  no  longer  dlBccm  our  oppanent 
tkm  w^  busy  picturing  horrid  scenea,  3iich  ns  wo  hac. 
in  the  career  of  a  noted  pirate,  then  prowling  about  tl; 
Oaim^    Wo  could  not  sleep,  and  ever  and  anon  thou 
tlie  rash  of  boats  and  BtiHed  voices.     Still  wo  had  nu^ ;. 
having  a  good  God,  a  prajer-bearing  God,  a  001 
God,   to  trust  in     Day   at  length  dawned; 
.     dt«id«d  DOghbour  was  nowhere  to  be  seen* 
^.    **  Hem  do  you  account  for  Mb  sudden  diaappeamnce,  ( 
^B  "^  PerhapB  he  ^w  we  were  no  prize.     ColoniaL  prod 
^^■tog  to  hiiUr    An  outward  bound  ship  with  English  gc^^ 
HR&re  him  better."' 

*"  Bat  why  watch  ua  all  day,  and  leave  us  at  night  1" 
**  V^^  may  be  ho  did  not  want  us  to  see  which  way  he  went, 
lert  «e  tell  Bome  one  else/^ 

I  gave  thanks  to  God  for  our  deliverance  fiom  the  cniel  ones, 
hf  whaterer  means  he  had  wrought  to  turn  them  away.  The 
notoocms  pirate  of  whom  we  had  heard,  Gibbs  by  name,  was  soon 
after  taken  by  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  and,  with  some  of  his 
oeVf  met  a  deserved  doom. 

My  wisii  was  to  retuni  to  Jamaica,  as  soon  as  my  dear  wife 
1>it  plsieed  witli  ber  friends ;  but  the  missionary  directors  desired 
Mf  rather  to  wait  till  her  health  should  be  somewhat  rc-estab- 
Jiakd.  With  their  consent,  I  improved  the  detention  at  home  to 
mm  funds,  both  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  sotie^,  and  for 
tk  erection  of  a  permanent  church  at  ray  own  station.  For  this 
fatter  object,  I  received  about  X450  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
i^iich  was  raised  to  about  £625  by  a  legacy  from  a  dear  sister, 
ithn  bad  died  jnat  before  my  return. 

Hie  Scottish  Missionary  Society  was  miserably  supported. 
Tbfdigh  the  principal  reprcBedtiitive  in  the  mbsion  field  of  the 
PrubyttTiar*  Ciiurches  of  the  three  kingdoms,  both  Established 
vhi  bwinwAi,  ii  Imd  never  r&odved  more  than  je700i)  aunuSkHj  ', 
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and  this  sum  had  ktterly  dwindled  down  to  £4000,  The  depu- 
tations of  English  societies  obtained  Imtter  collcctiona  in  Scot- 
land than  fli'.l  those  of  the  native  institution.  There  was  a  wsint 
of  spirit  in  the  countiy  at  the  tima  It  seemed  content  to  fallow 
in  the  wake  of  England,  as  a  mere  aimliary,  in  the  great  beneFO* 
lent  operations  of  the  age ;  instead  of  rising  to  do  its  own  part  of 
the  work,  on  its  own  TMTmnsiKilitVj  and  accordiog  to  its  own 
genius,  with  native  -J  in  his  "Great  Commission,'' 

overlooked  Scottish  ies  altogether.     Perhaps  bo 

had  never  heard  of  ^presented  in  Exeter  Hall 

At  the  annual  n  a     n  sietgr  in  May  1835,  I  alluded 

to  this  disgraceful  smm  ui  i  ^  Jo  society,  I  said,  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  its  means,  coTild  shuw  Ij  or  better  work;  and  it  wm 
discreditable  to  Scottish  Chrl^tiau^  at  its  means  were  bo  limited. 
It  was  their  own,  dependent  on  them,  and  managed  hy  them ;  and 
for  forty  y&irs  had  faithfulJy  labonred,  amidst  greiit  diificultieis,  U\ 
propagate  the  gospel  Should  relationship  be  disowned,  and  its 
claims  be  neglected'?  By  the  recognition  of  them,  other  societies 
prospered,  while  ours  languished.  If  our  distinctive  principles 
as  Presbyterians  were  worth  holding,  were  they  not  worth  propa- 
gating? If  we  contended  for  them  at  home,  why  abandon  them 
abroad  1  We  should  not,  indeed,  exalt  secondary  principles  and 
objects  to  the  place  of  primary,  nor  neglect  the  latter  for  the  sake 
of  the  former.  And  if  there  were  no  Scottish  Missionary  Society, 
then  we  should  help  Independent,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Moravian, 
and  every  other,  to  spread  the  gospel.  But  why  should  we 
neglect  our  own  to  help  others  1  Christians  must,  indeed,  love 
all  men,  but  their  own  family  first  and  best;  and  must  help  all  as 
far  as  possible,  but  those  most  who  are  most  dependent  on  them. 
Such  principles  are  not  unchristian  and  illiberal ;  they  are  sound 
and  operative  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

The  rivalry  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  founding  different 
missionary  societies  at  first,  and  not  uniting  afterwards,  had  all 
along  been  a  source  of  weakness.  They  could  not  separately  fill 
the  eye,  and  command  the  interest  of  the  Christian  public,  nor 
show  such  great  operations  as  those  of  their  sister  societies  in  tt 
southern  kingdom.  They  were  founded  also,  unnecessarily,  r 
the  genertd  principles  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ai 
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^^^^pcd  tHrJr  interest  m  the  Preabytcnan  CliurcheB  of  the  hadi 
,  m  wliidi  they  mainly  dependedj  for  tho  aake  of  a  treiy  fair  6t 
4coooiinatiotis  who  felt  do  interest  io  either.  Sovr  nmolL 
had  tli«^  been  one  from  the  first,  litid  arowedlj  F^Mfttqrte- 
]Mi  jllll  «a  tho  Baptist^  Methodist,  MorariAn,  and  Cbiodl  d 
fkighwi,  dccUre  their  prmciplea  and  connections  in  liieir  i 
Tlieie  an:  not  thought  the  less  of  lor  being  dettomitiatioiiali  i 
ihgf  mte  <%Ttainly  doing  more  work  for  God  among  tihe  ' 

if  thcjr  had  merged  all  their  distinctive  princ^ibs  fa  < 

Mmkj  iftmcst^minded  ministers  and  members  of  the 
b  SooiiliDd,  who  deplored  the  low  st^bte  of  mmionoiy  fading  wnA 
In  the  country,  de^^ired  to  derate  them  by  a  new  pha  of 
They  thought  that  the  constitution  of  Pteelqrtctian  ' 
Chmches  iffordcd  &n  organixation  fit  for  carrying  on  wiktio^tscf 
*Tf^k,  and  in  &  way  to  eicite  some  enthuaiaam  for  it  among  the 
oja^^'gatioosj  better  than  the  mixed  societies  had  done  or  could 
da  Iht  societies,  composed  of  i&ealous  men  of  Gbd  of  all  parties, 
were  bat  temponiry  substitutes  for  the  churches,  till  the  latter 
•badd  come  to  a  right  sense  of  their  duty  in  the  case,  and  under- 
tabit  tJumflfltres. 

flv  ideft  had  been  ripening  for  some  years.  It  existed  among 
tit  iladents  of  the  United  Secession  Divinity  Hall  when  I  was 
use  of  them;  and  the  Jamaica  Presbytery^  availing  itself  thereof, 
W  addrosed  the  Secession  dinrch  with  an  earnest  request  to 
^s^mmm  a  mission  in  that  island  on  its  own  account.  It  was 
Mf  poilkige  to  plead  the  same  cause  before  tho  Synod  of  that 
krdf  while  at  borne,  and  to  urge  it  on  the  ground  of  the  emanci- 
priion  of  the  slaves,  then  so  happily  efiected,  which  called 
ely  on  all  churches  that  had  sought  it  for  them,  to 
tbe  event  now  for  their  evangelization.  As  venerable  men 
to  hesitate,  at  the  risk  and  reapousibity  of  a  foreign  mission, 
l^r  *ere  i^minded,  that  they  were  already  doing  the  work  indi- 
14%;  tmi  lets  eflicientlyf  by  means  of  the  mixed  societies.  All  tho 
Bootlaili  misniHiaries  then  in  Jamaica  were  ministers  of  their  own 
Wy,  b«aEkd£a  many  in  other  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  they 
ibi  onttSpttted  the  funds  for  their  support     It  would  be  easy 

to  do  Just  MS  much  more  dinictly,  and  to  maivagQ 
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the  new  branch  of  operations  itsel£  The  Synod,  to  our  great  joy, 
unanimously  adopted  the  proposal;  and  the  Bev.  James  Patter- 
son and  Rev.  William  Niven  soon  went  forth  to  Jamaica,  and  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Trinidad,  to  commence  a  coarse  of  noble 
missionary  operations,  ever  since  well  sustained. 

Never  did  a  principle  receive  in  practice  a  more  splendid  con- 
firmation. Carried  out  with  zeal  and  judgment  by  that  body, 
especially  since  it  became  the  United  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  by  the  Free  Church;  and  the  Established  Church;  and 
the  Beformed  or  Covenanters;  as  well  as  by  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales,  it  has  exceeded  all 
expectations,  and  increased  both  the  number  of  missionaries  and 
amount  of  funds  many  fold.  The  missionary  labours  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  now  may,  without  shame,  be  compared 
with  those  of  their  great  contemporaries,  which,  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  had  outstripped  them  so  far,  that  the  race  seemed  hope- 
lessly lost.  In  that  time  the  English  societies  have  doubled  their 
men  and  their  money ;  the  Scotch  have  increased  theirs  seven 
fold.  The  old  blue  banner  of  the  Covenant,  not  wont  to  hang  in 
the  rear,  is  now  seen,  where  it  should  ever  have  been  seen,  press- 
ing forward  among  the  front  ranks  of  the  Lord's  hosts,  enoouragii^ 
the  hearts  of  all  the  King's  forces  by  the  numbers  and  conduct  of 
its  followers  in  the  field  of  battle. 

In  June  1835, 1  left  Mra  Waddell  to  perfect  her  recovery,  and 
returned  to  the  scene  of  my  former  labours.  The  vessel  I  saikd 
in  was  bound  to  Port  Maria,  where  I  spent  a  few  days  with 
brother  Simpson,  and  then  set  out  for  my  own  place.  The  length 
of  the  way — eighty  miles — and  the  vertical  sun  at  that  seascm, 
made  the  offer  of  a  boat-passage  to  Frankfort  wharf,  twenty  miles 
forward,  acceptable.  A  boy  was  directed  to  proceed  thither  with 
horses,  and  be  there  in  time  for  us  to  get  on  to  Ocho  Eios,  a  few 
miles  further,  for  the  night  But  the  wind  failed,  and  it  was  long 
after  dark  before  we  reached  the  whar£  Still,  had  the  boy  and 
horses  been  there,  we  could  have  reached  the  Uttle  town  named 
in  time  for  our  bed :  but  neither  boy  nor  horses  could  be  found. 
They  had  been  there,  skid  the  watchman,  and  had  gone  awiy 
again,  he  knew  not  whither. 


SIGHT  SCUKE  AT  FRAKKFOET  T^^AEF,  || 

A  ym£  and  fatiguing  walk  up  liiU  brought  me 
Mi^  wlrare  I  hoped  to  find  what  I  aonght ;  but  tJu 
,  ifid  Ibe  only  aaswer  to  my  calls  was  the  ba>*! 
Somewhat  discoDcerted  at  being  in  mich  a  pr 
>  Eiue  o'clock — I  returned  to  the  beach^  aud  km 

r'n  dootf  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  sofa  to  lie  a"™* 
bm  }m  was  in  bed  already,  aod  would  not  open  to  me. 
poor  man,  he  had  been  plagtied  with  '*  walking  buckiaa," 
atppa  and  bed.     Bcally  nonplussed,  for  there  was  no  ot 
I  betook  my&elf  to  the  watchman^s  fire,  an<i  sat  down  !»* 
vhu  I  thonld  do;  and  found  I  could  do  nothing  but  i 
^  morning.     The  shed   wai  dose  to  the  beach,   and 
VMnif  "and  £0  cool  at  tbe  time  that  the  fire  was  wdcomf" 
soand  it  made  way  for  me.     They  were  tho  boafmen  ' 
ft])^  and  cartmen,  who  hjkd  juat  brought  down  a  la      >i 
•lA  liieir  grog,  beside  the  ohl  watchman,  who  wiv^  roa&ting  lus 
nppcr  of  fisJb  and  plantaina.     He  kindly  gate  mc  share  of  it,  and 
k  «M  very  nic«  and  good.     Having  taught  my  companions  a  few 
tioci  of  the  Bible  and  a  hymn,  which  we  all  sung,  and  having 
pijed  with  them,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  wrapped  in  my  boat- cloak, 
nngthe  bags  of  pimento-     The  bed,  if  not  Hoffc,  wa.^  fhigrant; 
iheeod  night  winds  rustling  among  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the 
geatJe  £cn  rtppUng  along  tho  sands,  hushed  mo  to  sJeep,  and  I 
iwt*d  sweetly  till  morning.     The  boy  and  horses  made  their  ap- 
f«aia4be  with  daylight,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.    Tlio  next 
%  I  reached  Cornwall,  and  got  a  tbonfland  w^elcomeg  from  dear 
M  &iends,  though  tbe  absence  of  one  beloved  by  aD  waa  a  great 
timik  to  them  and  mc. 

fte  «oi]gregataou  there  Iiad  been  kept  well  together,  and  even 
MCfraiwI  in  my  absence,  under  the  goocl  care  of  Mr.  Blytli,  and 
«4v  bfctluen ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  coai plain  of.  J  lad  I 
hm  on  the  spot^  indeed,  the  elders  said,  at  and  after  the  great 
4j  of  freedom,  and  had  tbe  church  been  open  every  Sabbath, 
ftany  more  people  wo  aid  have  joined  it,  who,  being  told  that  I 
«mdd  never  retuni,  and  that  no  church  would  over  bo  built  there, 
••i  eaaOy  led  to  form  other  oonnectiona  The  steadfastncHs  of  the 
ttaabe^  of  the  church  was  a  great  comfort  Tt  had  proved  not  8^ 
f^du  lAclij^ifogue  mffl^  hat  m  wt^^Il-coustltatbd  Chrietian  aodfiily. 
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The  congregation  every  Sabbath  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty;  for  the  people  having  now  eveiy  Saturday,  aod  the  half  of 
every  Friday,  could  atteod  regularly.  N^w  people  also  came  every 
Lord's  day  to  join  it;  and  we  increased  so  rapidly  that  increased 
accommodation  became  necessary  before  that  year  closed.  It  wai 
provided,  in  a  chtmsy  way  indeed^  but  aufEciently,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  more  people  l-*^  a  greai  '  sd  alongside  the  house  open- 
ing into  the  cbixrchj  '  wrmln  eve  till  I  could  build  a  pro- 
per and  permanent  pmce 

The  people  were  not  yet  fidly  They  had  to  spend,  soma 

four,  some  six  years  in  an  interm  e  state,  called  apprtntic^xliipj 
which  occasioned  not  a  few  difficmvj  «  in  the  working  out  of  the 
great  change.  All  children  under  six  years  of  age  had  been 
made  free  on  the  day  of  emancipation ;  and  nurses  being  no 
longer  appointed  by  the  estates  to  mind  them,  while  the  moUiers 
were  in  the  field,  they  were  all  sent  to  school  as  the  easiest  and 
best  way  of  their  being  cared  for.  The  schools,  therefore,  claimed 
our  first  attention.  That  at  Cinnamon  Hill  had  been  long  dis- 
continued. The  children  from  that  and  other  estates  flocked  now 
to  Cornwall ;  and  for  a  tin\e  it  was  a  hard  task  to  manage  and 
teach  the  crowd  of  little  folk,  that,  both  on  Sabbaths  and  other 
days,  came  swarming  about  us.  Their  best  teacher  was  absent^ 
and  others  worthy  of  the  name  were  not  to  be  had.  Even  make- 
shifts were  in  demand ;  and  man  or  woman  who  could  teach  spell- 
ing and  a  little  reading,  the  catechism,  and  arithmetic,  could  set 
a  writing  copy,  and  a  good  example,  could  keep  the  children 
in  order,  and  pray  to  God  with  them,  would  have  been  accounted 
a  prize.  A  person,  not  much  below  that  moderate  standard,  was 
ere  long  obtained  in  the  following  way ; — 

A  company  of  immigrants,  gathered  out  of  English  sea  ports, 
had  been  brought  to  Trelawny  to  supply  the  place  of  the  daves, 
who,  it  was  feared,  would  not  work  when  free.  They  were  mostly 
of  that  class  who  were  glad  to  be  off,  as  the  country  they  left 
was  to  see  them  go.  Landed  at  Falmouth,  they  rambled  through 
the  town  all  day,  indulging  their  curiosity  and  their  thirst — ^them- 
selves objects  of  curiosity  to  all  classes — as  the  people  who  were 
'^to  save  the  country."     The  negroes  seemed  not  to  apprehend 
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«ttf  gl«tt  dftpger  from  tlieir  competition^  but  pitied  thenij  as  iha 
fwtj  m  greatest  dMiger,  sayiug  one  to  anotber,  ''  Four  buckra  1  '* 
HVii  pigbt  cjume,  some  fifty  of  tliem  werg  marched  or  carted  to 
EafTCtt  Hallj  Mid  tliere  put  mU>  the  great  empty  boiling-bouse, 
mh&tf  ynihont  beds  or  benches,  they  were  to  rest  till  morning, 
vllil  tndi  refreahmentp  in  the  Wfty  of  mipper^  as  pails  of  strong 
rtun  md  water  afforded^  Next  day  they  were  led  to  the  '^  cot- 
tagts^'  wMch  hiid  been  in  course  of  erection  for  tlitm,  which,  if 
finiibtd,  might  have  been  babiUble|  but,  in  the  state  I  saw  them, 
w«Rnol  e^en  aofe.  ''They  were  hardly  good  dog  kenne^''  f^iA 
oQi  cl  thme  people,  ^*  neither  air-tight  nor  water- tl^t^'' 

tile  immigraiita  could  not  work  in  the  open  miu  lika  the  blacks, 
lad  voifdd  not  work  on  a  level  with  them  at  anythuig^  Dijap- 
pttAted^  and  irritated  with  their  position  and  treatmont  on  the  pro 
iwty,  they  determined  to  let  both  magter  and  overaaer  know  that 
tbcy  were  not  alaves,  nor  even  free  negroes,  I^imps  and  oil  to 
bioi  in  their  cabins  being  refused,  they  set  fire  to  one  of  their 
kuu  to  lighten  the  rest  Eations,  to  the  measure  of  their  wants 
or  d^ts  bemg  ah^o  unattainable,  they  seized  the  overseer,  and 
tmmdL  him  aboulder  high  o£f  to  the  tank,  to  cure  hiA  obstinacy  by 
tti  cold-water  treatment  Boon  the  proprietor  and  they  were 
■tike  tired  of  their  engagement^  and  glad  to  dissolve  it.  He  let 
ftiB  §0  where  they  liked,  and  turned  to  hiB  old  hands  after  all, 
lion  hi  had  &till  some  means  of  controlling. 

Amo^g  these  strangters  was  one,  not  of  prepossessing  appear- 
IM^  DOT  of  high  qualifications ;  but,  from  anything  I  could  learn, 
t  v«ll*bthaved  and  religiously -disposed  man,  of  some  Methodist 
tonneellQi].  Be  kept  apart  from  his  fellows,  associated  with  the 
^fmg  people  of  the  estate,  attended  church,  and  taught  in  the 
SiUiilh  school  Discharged  from  Barrett  Hall,  he  gkdly  ac- 
ttptid  my  offer  to  help  in  our  Cornwall  day  school,  and  continued 
lith  me  a  year,  till  he  thought  himself  fit  for  a  higlier  salary  than 
I  mild  give  him.  After  him  others  succeeded— some  better,  some 
lom — ^hme  and  at  other  schools  on  Spring  and  Barrett  Hall,  till 
4i  ■odtity  began  to  send  out  competent  teacliera,  and  our  educa- 
department  was  put  into  proper  order. 

Bat  1  had  not  to  wait  aU  that  time  for  good  help  of  one  kind, 
motiths  elapscHJ  »he  CAwe,  "  truB  jokB  fellow,'*  w\iO  Iob/SL 
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begun  the  good  work  among  the  children,  and  with  renewed 
strength  and  spirit  entered  on  it  agiam.  It  was  late  one  evening 
in  January  l^'M^  >vhen  a  neighbouring  overseer  sent  me  wtird  that 
the  Isabella  of  Glasgow  was  off  Fahnoiith.  That  was  the  ahip  I 
looked  for;  and  next  morning,  passing  down  to  Montego  Bay,  it 
fired  a  gun  when  opposite  our  house^  and  hoisted  a  signal 

What  a  scene  that  night  at  C — wail,  when  she  arrived  mth 
brotlier  and  sister  Anderson*  word  had  flo\m  abroad  all 

day,  "Missis  cume;  she  come  fo^  &;"  and  soon  as  they  left  off 
work,  and  dressed  themselves,  th<  >le  hasted  to  meet  her.  First 
was  our  faithful  servant  Mary,  Manimy  Brown^  and  Mother 

Catharine,  and  Grandy  Bright,  \LL  liTed  near,  and  had  long 

waited  for  her.  They  took  hei  their  ann&  "  My  miasia,  O, 
you  come!  Thank  great  Father,  jc  bring  you  to  we  again.'* 
Their  tears  of  joy  expressed  their  feeUnga  more  than  their  worda. 
Soon  yard  and  house  were  fuU  of  people,  rejoicing  and  shaking 
hands- with  her,  as  if  they  would  never  be  done,  and  with  the  new 
missionaries,  who  greatly  enjoyed  the  novel  scene.  The  boys  and 
girls,  her  old  scholars,  with  clean  shirts  and  frocks,  and  bright 
faces,  streamed  in  with  bow  and  curtsy.  "  Me  glad  for  see  you 
again.  Missis ;  me  hope  you  well  now,  ma'am."  Then  they  ran 
away  laughing  and  playing. 

At  a  hint  from  the  headman,  a  wliisper  passed  round,  and  the 
people  all  rose  quietly  and  slipped  away,  remaining  outside  till  we 
had  partaken  of  refreshments,  and  then  came  in  for  evening 
prayer,  when  we  closed  a  jo)rful  day  with  praise  for  past  mercie^ 
and  supplication  for  the  divine  presence  and  blessing  to  abide  still 
with  us,  and  renew  to  us  grace  and  strength  for  the  Lord's  service 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  system  of  estate  visiting  formerly  practised  was  resumed, 
but  gradually  became  altered  in  several  respects,  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  people.  From  some  formerly  visited,  I  was, 
however,  now  excluded;  and  to  others  gained  admittance.  In 
the  first  class  I  must  mention  Cinnamon  Hill,  The  proprietor  had 
not  been  very  anxious  for  my  return  to  his  estates ;  and  on  various 
accounts  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  have  meetings  in  his  mansion, 
from  which,  even  before  I  went  home,  I  had  been  almost  debarred 
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I  requested  Lim  therefore  to  appoint  some 
ttj  meedng  im  peoplci^  he  declined  to  give  eitlier 
i^to^  tba  Qegroes  had  plenty  time  of  their  owu  iiow 
cmt  to  m^;  he  cotdd  not  afford  to  abridjge  their  hoiHB 
^hts  doBcd  my  connection  witE  that  goutleinanj  and  a 
t»e£tlwtiy^rs,  painful  events  took  pla<^e  that  may  rest  ii 
The  people  of  the  estate,   however,  attended   the  cl 
futhfolly  still,  mimoved  by  their- master ^3  oppositioa 

fh»  proprietor  of  Ea^hams  invited  my  services,  a' 
^oii  ccmsitleration  of  a  request  I  had  formerly  made 
|lMa    Thei^  also,  happily,  I  soon  obtained  what  was 
aad  {tad  bcai  m  long,  required,  a  good  ni^  for  the  € 
dnadL    T&6  attorney  of  Flowtr  Hill,  a  large  estate  fi> 
ite  riqi3QSt«d  me  tc^  visit  it  and  preaeh  to  the  people 
&ir  a  few  monthBt  and  had  at  firgt  good  meetings  and 
pii6iially  the  people  fell  off,  and  finally  cea&ed  to  attend,  gtvisg  as 
raton  that  they  were  Baptists  and  I  was  not. 

Three  otlier  estates,  Spot  Yallt^,  Success,  and  LilHimt,  were  so 
nev  aa  to  be  within  walking  distance  after  snnset  On  them  I 
1^1  meetings  in  the  people^s  own  houses  after  work  hours,  with- 
«t  waiting  for  the  permission  of  attorneys  and  overseers.  The 
ptt^e,  now  legally  free,  bad  a  right  to  the  free  nae  uf  their 
^mtm.  Tet,  aa  a  matter  of  respect,  and  to  keep  down  bad  feel- 
bgi^  wfeich  might  in  various  ways  have  ^itiU  operated  against  the 
ptofije,  I  Qsu&Uy  informed  the  resident  overseer  of  my  proceedings 
in  that  respect  Some  alio  wan  ca  had  to  be  made  for  old  ideas 
wt  easily  eradicated,  and  for  still  exist ing  relationships.  More 
£itaai  plaoea,  snch  aa  Palmyra  and  Tryall^  where  I  could  not 
aeet  the  labourera  during  work  hours,  were  within  riding  distance 
b  the  erenings.  And  on  others,  aa  Spring  and  CivTiumon  ffill, 
tie  people  did  task  work,  kept  in  the  field  till  it  waa  finished, 
^hrw  df  early,  and  had  a  long  evening  for  our  meeting  in  their 
*«tt  boQMs^  or  under  some  shady  tree  in  the  village^ 

A3  we  could  seldom  find  a  negro  house  large  enough  to  contain 

Baay  people,  we  commenced  the  plan  of  buUding  prayer -houses 

W  OttT  own  nscL     The  people  obtained  leave  of  the  over&*>er,  and 

ftnAgr  the  i^iTilege  of  getting  sticks,  and  stones,  and  lime,  and 

ttSA,  Oft  tl»  properibr.     They  gave  labour  freely;  and  1  fax- 
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nished  boards  for  doors  and  jalousies,  benclies  and  table.  It 
all  clear  gain  to  the  property  to  have  a  new  house  put  up  in  tli© 
village,  without  expanse,  and  a  great  convenience  to  us  to  get  » 
comfortable  nieetiug-liouse^  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble; 

The  attorney  of  Spot  Valley,  a  gentleman  of  good  monda  bat 
illiberal  vie^vs,  lived  at  Montego  Bay,  He  took  much  araias  my 
visits  to  that  estate ;  aisd  aa  he  e  taed  the  Bentimenti*  of  a  class, 
I  quote  thera. 

"  Pray,  allow  me  to  aak,  Sin  ellj  if  it  bo  true,  that  you  are 

in  the  practice  of  going  to  m^  ro  houses  on  Spot  Valley,  tfii 
keep  night  meetings  among  the  ji       e  i" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  G — —*,  I  sometime       i  so," 

"  Surely  yuu  must  know  that  ;ht  is  a  voiy  improper  tuna 
for  such  purposes.'' 

"  It  is  the  only  time  we  can  get.  The  people  are  in  the  field 
all  day.  I  formerly  sought  your  permission  to  visit  and  teach 
them  at  ^  shell-blow,'  as  I  did  on  other  estates,  and  you  dedineJ 
to  allow  it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Waddell,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  I 
am  bound  to  support  my  own  churcL" 

"  Your  church  was  not  doing  the  work  then,  and  is  not  now, 

Mr.   G ;  but  really  there  is   no   comparison  or  rivalry  of 

churches  in  the  case.  As  to  our  meetings  they  are  not  secret,  nor 
are  they  late.  The  overseer  knows  about  them,  and  sees  no  harm 
in  them;  they  are  over  before  nine  o'clock,  and  the  doors  are 
always  open," 

"  But  you  must  allow,  that  it  is  setting  an  example  which  the 
people,  already  too  much  inclined  to  hold  private  meetings,  will 
be  led  to  follow,  and  may  be  productive  of  very  bad  conse- 
quences." 

"  The  people  have  always  had  their  night  meetings,  and  cannot 
now  be  prevented.  Our  meetings  will  serve  to  counteract  the 
objectionable  ones  you  refer  to.  Good  Christian  instruction  can 
produce  no  bad  consequences." 

Another  attorney,  Mr.  C ,  always  friendly,  enclosed  me  a 

note  from  a  new  overseer  on  Kunning  Gut,  complaining  of  my 
meetings  in  the  negro  houses.  I  replied,  that  the  jealousy  dia- 
played  by  his  subordinate  was  unnecessary;  as  I  had  always 
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m^  tfae  Degro  houses^  wherever  I  Lnd  leave  to  visit  an  estate 
A^tucli  tli^  people  9  and  tliat  I  couM  not  forego  tlie  liberty  now 
wfceu  th^  were  legally  free,  and  had  a  right  to  the  free  use  of 
tkir  botises,  wherever  they  kboureii 

Thft  B«r.  Jaintt  Tbxmmm,  agent  of  the  Britiftli  and  Foiriign 
KUaftielB^tTiritod  Janudea  in  18S5,  with  a  present  fK»n  tbe 
aooB^  to  Hie  emaadpated  negroes  of  a  beantifdl  oopy  of  the  Ke^ 
I  and  Bsabna  taereiry  one  ^vho  conld  read  it  Efinnm 
m  BSth  Thcmttm^  loved  and  leapw^ed  v^mentt 
» lie  vent  anmnd  making  Mends  and  conferring  Uje8alQg& 
ilnat  m  hmidred  and  fifty  of  my  peofde  were  found  wcwtl^of  te 
pit  at  the  ynrf  first  They  had  not^  however,  been  witiiont  liie 
Sd^tona  till  tiiea  Before  going  home  I  had  disposed  of  mhaxk^ 
int  BiUes  and  Testaments  by  sale  and  gifts  amcmg  them,  and 
sftor  my  return  about  fifty  more. 

That  excellent  man  proposed  a  scheme  of  Christian  Union  and 
ministerial  co-operation,  among  the  missionaries  in  our  island, 
good  in  itself,  and  becoming  in  him,  as  a  representative  of  the 
most  catholic  society  in  the  world.  A  great  increase  of  mission- 
ary agency  had  lately  taken  place,  and  a  greater  was  expected, 
among  whom  it  was  most  important,  for  the  success  of  their 
work,  that  a  good  understanding  should  prevaiL  To  promote 
this  object  the  following  letter,  signed  by  three  Presbyterian  and 
two  Wesleyan  missionaries,*  was  sent  to  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inatioDB,  in  the  five  parishes  of  the  county  ComwalL 

M&nUgo  Bay,  Sept.  15,  1835. — "We,  the  undersigned,  think 
that  now,  when  the  whole  island  is,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  thrown  open  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Saviour  to  have,  as 
non  as  practicable,  a  meeting  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  of 
ercry  denomination  in  the  county  Cornwall  It  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  amicable  arrangements  with  each  other, 
for  the  spread  of  divine  truth  throughout  the  whole  county,  and 
a<iopting  such  plans  as  might  prevent  misunderstandings,  and 
promote  lore,   peace,  and  cordial  co-operation,  among  all  the 

*  Kaadt.  OMTge  Blytb,  Jvnet  Patenon,  WUUsm  WedJock,  Thomas  PcniiMik,  an^ 
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ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  are  latoimng  in  thia  interesting 
and  irapnrtant  field. 

"Hoping  that  yon  ■will  approve  of  this  object,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  inciting  jon  to  iittend  snch  a  meeting  to  be  b eld  in  the 
Presbyterian  chapel  of  this  town^  (Moutego  Bay)  the  Tth  day  of 
October  next  at  10  o'clock  A^ii." 

At  tho  time  and  place  named  a  goodly  company  of  mimstera  of 
the  varioua  denominations  assemblect  The  Eev.  John  St^iinsby, 
rector  of  Hanover,  one  of  the  few  evangelical  pariah  clergymen, 
was  chosen  clKiinnan,  and  progress  was  made  towards  arriving  at 
a  good  nndcrstanding  of  each  otb  and  of  our  work.  The  only 
unplesantnesH  that  occurred  was  ti  withdrawal  of  two  brethren, 
and  thereby  of  one  denomination. 

The  cause  of  their  leaving  was  thii  :  A  Bchoolmaster,  employed 
by  them  ucca^iiuiiidly  in  ministerial  functions,  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  meeting,  and  they  inquired  why  he  bad.  been  over- 
looked. The  brethren  who  had  issued  the  invitations  answered, 
"  Because  he  was  not  a  minister."  The  others  said  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  their  body.  The  rest  of  the  meeting  had  never  heard 
of  it,  and  the  chairman  asked  if  he  had  been  ordained?  They 
replied  that  ordination  was  not  considered  necessary  by  them.  It 
was  then  asked  if  he  had  regular  charge  of  a  congregation,  and  if 
their  society  in  England  recognised  him  ]  The  meeting  would 
waive  the  question  of  ordination,  but  wished  to  learn  how  their  mini- 
sters were  to  be  known  ]  The  information  sought  was  not  afforded, 
and  tlie  two  brethren  left  the  meeting.  We  afterwards  learned, 
that  the  individual  in  question  was  not  recognised  as  a  minister 
by  their  society  at  home,  or  by  the  body  of  its  missionaries  in 
the  colony.  In  the  printed  "  tabular  view  "  of  their  missions  in 
the  island,  for  that  and  subsequent  years,  he  was  classed  as  a 
schoolmaster. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  December,  when  the  resolutions 
agreed  on  were  printed,  and  circulated  for  deliberate  consideration. 
In  April  a  third  meeting  was  held,  when  they  were  finally  cor- 
rected, adopted,  signed,  and  published  in  the  county  paper.  That 
w^as  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  ten  years  before  the  great  Allianoe 
was  formed  in  Liverpool  and  London.  It  was  called  simply,  how- 
ever,  "  Ti2e  Ministers'  Association  for  the  County  ComwalL"    Its 
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ndm  are  not  unworthy  of  being  put  on  permanent 
vcM  algDed  by  twenty-six  ministerB — namely,  all 
Wedejmns,  and  Presbyterians  in  the  county,  two  o 
Ea^laiMlt  <>Q0  Baptist,  namely  BibU  Thomson  Hmseii,  <t. 
cm  of  tlie  Loudon  MissiotiaTy  Society  in  that  part  of  1.^., 
We  »11  regretted  that  the  Baptist  bretliren  held  alo 
ooQfni^ticina  were  intermiugled  with  all  the  others."' 

"L  Th&t  the  scene  of  our  labours  ia  of  the  most  ii 
ifliportamt  deseription,  snlSciently  wide  for  us  all  t 
di%aitly^  withoijt  collision^  in  the  service  of  our 
mi  «t«a  to  employ  many  more  misaionarics.  ^ 

*  n.  That  we  regard  each  other  aa  brethren  and  fell 
tiij  da&ire  an  incxeaae  of  faithful  ministem  to  wbater 
Qiirdi  of  Christ  they  may  belong.  -9 

"ID-  Hjat  It  is  desirable  and  practicable  for  ua  eo  to 
li^Li.,^,  r^f  riimtian  fellowship  as  to  promote  gf"nl  luvkrscanaing 
ind  eordial  c(M>peTation,  in  the  great  work  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
eosunitted  to  us. 

**  lY.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  to  meet  half  yearly,  in  March 
nd  Sqytember,  to  confer  on  the  general  interests  of  our  He- 
deemer's  kingdom.  But  we  shall  not  take  up  any  subject  that 
maj  interfere  with  the  constitution  or  internal  arrangement  of  our 
nsptdiwe  churches,  or  with  the  control  and  direction  of  those 
who  are  over  us  respectively  in  the  Lord. 

''Y.  We  shall  endeavour,  each  of  us,  for  the  future,  as  much  as 
iBty  be^  to  carry  on  our  labours  so  as  not  to  prove  a  hindrance  to 
othen.  For  this  purpose,  while  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  spread 
tibe  gospel  in  connection  with  our  respective  churches  and  societies, 
we  will  avoid  encroachment  on  stations  previously  occupied,  and 
regokrij  supplied  by  another  ChristiaQ  body,  unless  there  be 
unple  scope  for  more  labourers  than  those  already  employed  at 
ndi  station. 

**  YL  We  will  respect  and  acknowledge  the  exercise  of  discipline 
hf  each  other ;  will  discourage  self-appoiuted  teachers;  and  will 

*  Cm  ti  mf  ddera  Mked  me  why  there  were  to  nuuiy  difTerent  ehnrehee  when  they  all 
IMfii  to  Ite  eme  God,  had  the  Mine  Bible,  and  preached  the  lame  Goapel,  kept  the  aaine 
MMk,  tmA  taoKbt  the  nme  Commandmenta.  I  replied  that  they  were  all  one  flunlly, 
iHMw  ef  •■•  Father,  though  with  different  namea,  and  iome  little  difference  in  their 
tea;  aad  tte^  inatead  of  qnarrelUng  like  had  children,  which  was  blgKeit,  beHt,  ot  YMstb 
Meted,  itef  iteald  loft  and  hap  Met  oUurm  bnOma  In  Chrlat  and  c^drvn  ol  Qo^ 
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not  receive  «iiiy  member  from  another  churcliy  until  tlie  minister 
with  whom  he  or  she  had  been  previously  connected  shall  have 
been  consuhed,  and  the  cauBe  of  separation  understood.  We  will 
each  of  us  eidtivate  among  the  people  of  our  chaise  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  good-will,  towards  those  of  other  denominations. 
And  should  we  know  of  each  other's  pooplo  acting  inconsistently 
with  their  holy  profeaaion,  we  wil^  '"form  ejich  other  of  the  cage^ 
and  thus  unite  in  preserving  the  ch  of  Christ  generally  in  the 

bonds  of  peace,  and  in  practiciJ  ^  aad  holioaas. 

"  VIL  Tlijit  we  BhaD  observL  jning  of  the  tliird  Monday  of 

every  month,  as  a  time  of  specia*  ^er  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  every  miniat  gnlating  this  matter  accord- 
ing to  Ids  own  convenience* 

"  VIII.  All  who  approve  of  these  resolutions  shall  sign  them  ; 
and  the  secretary  shall  have  power  to  append  the  names  of  others, 
who  by  letter  shall  signify  their  approval 

"  IX.  That  as  the  sole  object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  a 
cordial  union  and  co-operation,  of  ministers  of  all  evangelical  de- 
nominations, these  resolutions  will  be  open  for  discussion  and 
improvement,  curtailment  or  enlargement,  at  any  future  meetings 
of  this  association." 

In  the  begimung  of  1836  my  congregation  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  adults,  and  nearly  three  hundred  children,  of  whom 
about  five  to  six  hundred  miglit  be  present  every  Sabbath.  The 
children  were  taught  in  day  and  evening  schools,  in  classes  on  the 
estates,  and  at  church,  when  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  regularly 
read  the  Scriptures,  while  the  rest  were  taught  in  other  ways  fts 
they  could  learn.  The  communicants  were  as  yet  only  fifty-eight 
in  number,  and  the  candidates  for  communion  only  sixty-twa 
These  latter  numbers  may  seem  disproportionately  small,  and  they 
were  less  than  the  ordinary  proportion  at  the  time,  for  I  felt  it 
obligatory  on  me  to  guard  against  the  rush  that  was  then  beii^ 
made  all  over  the  island  by  the  freed  peasantry  to  church  mem- 
bership. To  testify  their  gratitude  to  God  for  their  freedom,  they 
hasted  to  be  church  members,  and  that  attained,  were  too  gene- 
rally satisfied,  and  began  to  decline.  For  my  part,  I  tried  to  delay 
their  progress  to  the  table,  though  glad  to  have  many  under  pre- 
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iiistrticUoiL     Some,  howeTer,  would  not  be  real 
r  tut iaficd  with  their  own  attmnmciii';,  they  expected  u 
m  Um^  and  if  ddayed  too  long  hy  our  sifting  process,  aoon  W 
JHipilieoti  lad  went  where  they  coiild  more  speedily  gain 
cad  f^ 

Amoag  those  received  to  church  fellowship  were  two  t 
AfimQi^  cr  "  Guinea  negroes,"  worthy  of  particuLir  mention. 
wmdiMruiUM  Wri^hi^  of  Carlfc<>n  estate^  watchman  in  tl 
maffOaa^Bf  a  cheerfuJ,  sensible,  well-behaved  old  nmti.    tit 
mfylfiry  Sunday  to  the  services  of  God's  house  in  bis  clean 
Oi^mgti  frock  and  trou^ra  that  a  "  sliipmate/' "^  goad< 
'  to  him,  bad  always  ready,     Surjjriaed  how  he  cou 
r  SibtNith,  while  other  watchmen  coiUd  come  only  oi 
^^%  I  s«ld  to  him,  "  Who  watches  for  you  every  Sunday,  i 
«» rmi  can  always  come  to  church  t  '' 

**  Yerj  good.  But  thieves  don't  care  about  God.  Does  nobody 
•tcil  from  you  when  you  come  to  church  ? " 

*^  No,  massa ;  thief  never  steal  from  me.  «They  'fraid.  All  man 
aby  I  leave  God  to  watch  for  me ! '' 

The  old  man's  faith  removed  mountains.  Complaint  against 
kim  for  neglect  of  duty  was  never  heard.  His  master  once  said 
to  me  that  Brutus  had  helped  to  make  him  a  Christian.  One  time, 
vfaen  a  riaing  of  the  slaves  was  feared,  and  every  overseer  was  on 
the  alert  to  detect  and  crush  conspiracies,  it  was  told  him  that 
TCHceB  were  overheard  at  night,  in  a  wat<!hman's  hut  in  the  provi- 
BOQ  grounds.  He  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  meeting  of 
lUves  planning  mischief  and  he  went  out  secretly  one  night,  armed, 
to  watch  at  the  place  named.  He  heard  a  voica  It  was  that  of 
Bratoa^  and  none  but  he  spoka  He  crept  closer  to  hearken. 
Bratns  was  praying,  and  prayed  for  *'  massa,  an'  missis,  an'  dem 
fiQie  chillen."  He  thanked  God  for  his  supper,  and  begged  him 
t6  send  plenty  rain,  to  **  make  the  yams  grow  as  big  as  the  moon." 
Hiat  was  enough,  almost  too  much  for  the  listener,  who  could 
Karoelj  contain  himself  at  the  last  petition,  and  hastened  home 
t  repiored  man. 


Ilia  daailiter.  The  sUMehmeat  of  the  aUm,  who  ]iad  come  In  Uit  «m« 
ttMtr  wa»  IJke  OuU  of  blood  reUUIoaa. 
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The  other  was  our  domestic  Marr/  Sccrrlft.  She  bad  been 
brought  to  Jamaica  young,  and  lived  long  with  a  respectable  whit© 
lady,  whose  nnme  the  bore,  and  at  whose  deaths  in  1832^  she 
came  to  Cinnamon  HilL  Bit  only  for  bouse  service,  she  was  hired 
to  us,  and  proved  a  blessing  from  the  Lord  It  waa  difficult  at 
that  time  to  pet  beamble  female  servants.  Spoiled  bj  the  slave 
system  in  general,  and  particula  :)y  the  "^  bush  a  house  "  and 
"  great  house  "  system-  HnmMticg 
from  home  could  ill  *  ^^^ 

When  Mary  came,  m 
was  an  exemplary  Hluc  wuman; 
who  obtained  J  as  she  deserved,  i 
knew  not  tlie  Ijord,  and  four  years  elapsed  ere  she  could  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sister  in  Chris t.  When  at  length  admitted  to  com- 
munion, her  heart  was  full  of  God's  goodness  to  her  and  the  way 
he  had  led  her.  Though  her  bondage  had  not  been  so  bitter  as 
that  of  many  others,  it  was  bitter  enough,  tearing  her  from  parents 
and  country  at  first,  from  husband  and  children  afterwards.  The 
retrospect  led  her  to  say,  "  It  no  be  ship  captain  bring  me  from 

Guinea  country,  and  it  no  be  massa  B bring  me  from  Duckets 

come  here ;  God  bring  me  from  place  to  place  till  he  bring  me  to 
himself.  I  don't  know  him  before  I  come  here;  and  now  I'm 
joined  to  his  holy  table." 


acquired  habita  tliat  ladl^ 
1  were  seldom  able  to  cure, 
in  that  respect  ended*  She 
erson,  temper,  and  Ci>nduct, 
ect  and  afiection.     Bnt  she 


tMtmxm  ooLLEorioK^.  lo^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

Trts/trftay  fionn^— I14erg|iJp~Tniip«nince  #oc{elf — A  nccdfol  Ejlf#n» 
tifftAlct'-V4r1oiit  cbKrseter»--E«upe  of  Mia.  WaddElL 

OCTl  pcopht  now  in  |MBt  free,  and  earning  a  little  money  by 
IStn  work,  and  at  extra  timc^  were  able  to  contribute  for 
4it  aQ^fMwi  of  the  mkaion,  and  it  became  proper  to  tcadi  them 
Uieir  doty  in  tfiat  respect  We  had  not  required  it  of  them  during 
ixM^j  when  they  had  not  even  the  Lord's  day  free  for  the  Lord's 
Mmee,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  it  holy.  In 
their  new  condition  new  duties  became  incumbent  on  them.  So 
the  dmrch-seats  were  let  at  a  small  rate  to  those  fit  to  earn  wages, 
tiiosgli  stiU  given  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm  frea 

%  was  aeon  after  agreed  to  have  quarterly  collections.  When 
two  ci  ihaxk  had  been  received,  about  £5  sterling  each  time,  our 
GomwaU  elder  addressed  me  in  his  usual  blunt  style,  *'  Minister, 
that  way  you  make  collection  no  good." 

**  Why,  what  is  wrong  about  it  1  ' 

"It  no  good,  minister,"  he  repeated;  "I  tell  you  true  it  no 
good." 

"  Wdl,  tell  me  what  is  so  bad  about  it  ?  Do  we  collect  too 
cften,  or  ask  the  people  to  give  too  much  9" 

^Too  often,  minister !"  he  exclaimed;  **give  too  much  !  Hi ! 
Ko,  not  half  enough.  One  collection  pass  they  tand  long  time, 
tie— ae— ae  they  for;^t  how  to  give.  Make  collection  every  moon, 
ttixdster,  then  they  mind.'' 

**  Bat,  my  friend,  I'm  afraid  we  will  be  no  gainers  by  the  change, 
The  oftener  we  collect  the  less  will  they  give." 

"  No,  minister,  it  no  so.     They  will  give  the  same  every  tima" 

"I  wish  it  may  be  so.  It  would  be  worth  tiying.  We  mxuiJt 
<d  an  the  eldeFE^  and  bear  what  they  aay, " 
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The  sessiou  approved;  the  montlily  coUcctiona  were  aiiid^  and 
the  annual  amount  was  doubled.    On  one  Oceanian  it  fell  on  the  diij 
for  the  Lord\s  Supper^  when  we  always  had  a  collection  at  the  Lord^i 
table  "  to  give  something  to  the  poor,"     Fearing  the  two  would 
clash,  I  pr<j|K}aed  to  defer  that  for  general  purjioses  till  the  nex 
Sabbath.    The  elders,  however,  decided  against  any  change,  saying 
that  "the  family  had  come  "TAf.      ^  for  buth,  and  the  one  won 
not  hurt  the  other,"     ^      v  ' 

This  beginning  oi         i 
people  increaseti  in  1 1 

built  and  paid  for,  ne  p^v 

a-year  for  the  support  and  spreatj 


1 1  both  were  good  as  nana 
ity  increased  steadily  as  tb 
ff  till  we  got  our  now  chun 
-e  freely  paying  above  £3C 
he  gospel 


In  1836  a  regular  election  and  ordination  of  mling  elders  toofc 
place  in  the  church,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Missionary 
Presbytery;  as  those  previously  appointed  on  each  estate  by  myself 
did  not  hold  their  office  in  accordance  with  the  due  order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Some  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Presbjrtery  may,  however,  be  proper  before  we  proceed  to  that  of 
our  eldership. 

In  1832  the  six  Scottish  brethren  in  the  island  proposed*  to 
constitute  a  presbytery,  for  ordering  the  aflfairs  of  their  congregations 
in  a  scriptural  way.  The  Directors  of  our  Missionary  Society  had 
difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the  proposal,  fearing  some  infringement 
of  their  authority  by  an  imperium  in  imperio;  while  the  mis- 
sionaries, having  only  legitimate  objects  in  view,  persisted  in  their 
design.  They  did  not  seek  authority  from  the  Directors,  who 
could  not  give  it,  not  being  themselves  a  church  court ;  nor  from 
the  United  Secession  Church,  though  ministers  of  that  body,  as 
the  society  was  supported  equally  by  the  Established  Church. 
Indeed  it  was  impossible  in  their  circumstances  to  follow  the  rules 
necessary  to  be  observed  at  home.  We  went  back,  therefore,  to 
first  principles,  assumed  the  right  inherent  in  Christian  ministers 
in  a  new  country,  and,  acting  by  the  great  original  authority,  con- 
stituted the  Jamaica  Missionary  Presbytery. 

When  the  Secession  Church  began  to  send  its  missionaries  in 
1835,  and  a  young  minister  from  the  Irish  Church*  then  also 

•  The  Kcv.  Thomas  Leslie,  of  Kllraughta. 


IW^J  M1BSI017ABY  FEESBYTEBr  rOEMED. 


jobmi  onr  socktj,  it  waa  agreed  to  rtconstnict  our  presbjieiy,  so 
«i  to  idmlt  them  and  Any  other  evun^licat  Preabyterkns  wbo 
m^^  ^  to  the  country.     la  doing  so  we  maintained  the  groimd 
ptfiott^  taken,  not  to  compromise  duj*  independeiice  by  seekixtg 
mslkantj  fh^tn  any  cliurch  court  iu  the  inoUier  country ;  yet  it 
ecttt  mme  keen  discussion  with  some  of  the  new  brethren.     We 
btd  tb»  taatnple,  however,  of  the  fir^t  presbytery  in  Scotknd,  the 
6ni  in  America,  aad  the  Ei^t  Secession  prcabytciy  at  Oaimey 
Bni^     It  wiL**  obviuuB  that  we  could  not  be  eubordtJi&te  t"  » 
ttevh  omiit  ill  Scotland,  where  we  could  not  be  represented.        I 
fvniAUl'  conduct  our  own  caiiaea   While  avowing  our  adher 
V  to  the  old  authorixed  atandaxds,  Confession  of  Faith,  L 
,,  we  ogreed  to  retain  the  liberty  of  opinion  idlowed 
Oiurcli,  respecting  the  ]>ower  of  the  magistrate  m 
^Bmk  o^UTs,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  establish  me  nta  an  open 
Mifi,  though  some  of  the  brethren,  fresh  from  the  *^  Voluntary  Con- 
UcjT€T?y/  would  have  had  U3  declare  against  tlicm. 

The  presbytery  was  conatitnted  in  Montego  Biiy,  10th  February, 
1836,  Mr,  BIytli  was  moderator,  and  with  him  were  present 
MttOK  James  Paterson,  John  Cowan,  John  Simpson,  William 
3^im^  Peter  Anderson,  and  myself,  mimsttrs,  with  elders  John 
liklaid,  from  Hampden;  Jamc3  Stevenson,  from  Cornwall; 
wd  Aaixm  APCallum,  from  Lucea,  Mr  Wataon  wns  then  in 
.Seutknd,  and  ifr*  Leslie^  to  the  grief  of  its  all,  had  juat  died  at 
(iretn  Ifibmd, 

Asbtietbrea  and  congregations  multiplied,  the  presbytery  waa 
iiiided  into  district  corajnittees,  the  northem,  southeru,  eastern,  imd 
««tc^  to  facilitate  business.  These,  in  1847,  became  pres- 
%tid«iv  aii4  their  annual  reunion  a  Synod 

A  iM^krly  constituted  presbytery  required  regularly  ordained 

[^ita^  and  of  those  nam^ed  only  the  Hampden  one  was  of  that 
ilBifitsr.  In  all  our  congregations  the  dders  had  at  first  hi?en 
■ppilted  by  the  minister^  when  the  membeht  were  tuo  few,  or 
'^Iwbl  incompetent,  to  be  entirely  entrusted  with  the  electing 
i^tkoi,  a^  when  their  senices  were  confined  chiefly  to  their  rc- 
^<ixfe  «t«t«a  I  appointed  mine  in  pairs,  to  restrain  the  domi- 
feeing  lo  uluch  aii«  alone  on  an  estate  was  teuipted  They  wqiq 
i*w  ibpmd  to  tie  tiutocmtia     The  tiadi  tion^  of  African  \dng- 
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ship  and  village  despotism,  and  the  cxaioplea  of  thdi  own  mlera^ 
"  driver,"  and  "  busha,"  and  **  massa,"  wiiose  word  must  not  beques 
tioned,  increased  tho  ditspoaition  to  tlio  eierdse  of  their  power* 
in  an  arbitrary  way.  Indeed,  the  "leader  system*'  which  pre- 
vailed in  Home  qnartcra,  served  as  a  warning.  Wq  gtiarded 
against  this  eirtravagance,  not  OEly  by  appointing  them  two  and 


two  on  every  cstate>  but  1 


authority,  and  conf 
session. 

Two  exami>!es  o 
church  affairs,  had 
good  but  heiidatroi! 
man  on  his  estate, 


^  ' F  cAd 


■;  them  from  the  use  of  privata 
of  diMJpline  to  meetings  of 


would  have  liked  to  manage. 
f  will  suffice.  One  of  then),  n 
latnral  abilities,  and  a  chief 
I  a  "  leader"  in  Motes  Bokej^i 


rt^en 

i,of  { 
nad  aLu  ■ 

class  before  ]ie  joinea  me,  accuse^  «  young  man  in  his  class  of 
something  serious,  and  expected  I  would  at  once  cut  iiim  ofil 
When  desired  to  bring  the  accused  before  the  session  he  was 
offended  that  his  word  should  be  doubted.  And  when  in 
the  session  the  young  man  defended  himself,  so  as  to  be  found 
chargeable  with  only  a  minor  offence,  he  was  so  displeased  at 
being  as  he  said,  "  counted  a  liar,"  that  he  threw  up  lus  office  in 
disgust 

It  was  pauiful  to  lose  his  valuable  aid,  and  perhaps  have  him 
for  a  rival  among  the  people,  while  our  cause  was  young  and  weak, 
and  I  tried  to  mollify  him.  He  replied  "  Since  minister  count 
me  for  a  liar,  what  use  I  be  again  for  elder.  Nobody  will  mind 
me.  I  no  will  be  elder  in  the  church  again."  I  assured  him  that 
I  did  not  count  him  for  a  liar,  but  had  confidence  in  his  truthful- 
ness. "  Oh,  it  be  all  same ;  when  minister  no  believe  my  word  he 
count  me  for  liar."  I  requested  him  to  take  a  fortnight  and  think 
of  the  matter,  before  he  said  any  more  about  it  At  the  end  of 
that  time  his  answer  was  the  same.  I  was  sorry,  for  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  useful,  and  I  liked  him ;  but  his  terms  were  too  high,  if 
he  thought  I  must  condemn  whom  he  accused,  and  give  up  dis- 
cipline to  him.  So,  acting  on  his  word,  I  informed  the  congr^a- 
tion  publicly  that  he  was  no  longer  an  elder.  It  took  every  one 
by  surprise,  and  him  not  less  than  othera  He  was  nonplussed 
and  humbled,  and  in  three  months,  without  my  ever  adverting  te 
the  subject  again,  he  came  and  owned  his  error,  and  thenceforth 


SftDrnXroif 'of  Et^otBC  llil 


0TikFl>%  not  seeking  to  be  *'  a  lord  ovet  Qod*s  beritiKi^  Imt 

eiHample  to  the  flock" 

Aikotber,  who  subsequently  joined  tho  chmcl^  BttemptedT  to 
mlf  Ms  dafls  arbitrarily^  mid  with  a  like  result  Ho  ^as  a  mioiiV 
of  intt  a{^)eanine«  and  ^H>d  abilities,  a  mason  by  trade,  and  mnd- 
dao  too,  who  by  the  jKiwer  of  \m  jirm  had  kept  many  feet  going, 
\xAh  m  bttska  and  negro  house  dances.  When  ho  jointd  the 
cbirch  be  abandoned  the  fiddle,  with  the  ias9  both  of  money  and 
Mtudi ;  but  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  grew  in  knowledge  and 
igfirlnfiT.  and  was  chosen  an  elder  for  his  estate.  At  length  a 
^fieitlty  tfOfte ;  lift  would  cany  on  Mb  dam  la  a  way  I  did  nat 
11%  Mtidj  sooner  Ibyi  take  reproof  or  ^onoet  an  error,  resigned. 
O&t  &lbbath  morning,  instead  of  coming  to  chiiTcb^  he  sent  me  a 
ami  letteTt  complaining  of  my  interfering  with  him^  and  tluow- 
u^  up  bid  office.  It  was  read  publicly  the  same  day,  and  hia 
ttm/t  taken  oS  the  roll  It  pained  me  to  have  to  dismiss  him 
tkt  way ;  btit  tho  domineering  "  leader^*  spirit  could  not  be 
with  us^  He  did  not  wait  three  months  to  find  his 
His  class  would  not  atand  by  him.  Every  one  said  to 
lin, "  Bnither  Stewart,  yon  are  wroug  j  yon  must  hear  by  minister." 
In  two  weeks  he  was  back,  saying  that  I  hod  misunderstood  him, 
tad  iildng  to  be  restored  to  office.  He  was  not  restored  for  a 
hag  tsne;  and  the  whole  s^sion  was  informed  that  any  one 
t^img  in  that  way  again  would  never  he  restored,  while  I  was 
■iiiriat^     No  other  case  of  the  kind  occnrrod  in  my  time. 

Wli«o  we  came  to  the  election  of  elders,  who^  chosen  by  all,  shonld 
bi  £ar  all  the  members^  twelve  worthy  men  were  nominated  by  the 
mmhm%.  Three  of  these  declined  to  stand,  two  on  account  of  their 
imth,  and  one  because  of  a  daughter  who  kept  him  in  constant 
ttto^^a  Five  elders  were  required,  and  every  communicant  had 
ir*  vtytau  The  five  who  had  most  were  chosen  and  were  the  fittest. 
fvo  were  brown  men,  and  three  hkcks.  One  of  the  former  was  a 
ftii  WMB^  one  of  the  latter  a  *^  Guinea  negro."  Two  were  carpenters, 
am  m  Macfcwnlth,  one  a  head-eonstable,  and  one  a  "  doctor  man," 
m  koifitd  ftiaktant  The  whole  congregation  had  been  instructed 
m  fha  mbjeet  before  the  election.  Tho^e  chosen  were  instracted 
ifttf  1^  ami  on  a  fiubaequent  Sabbath  regularly  ordained. 

Hi  MMt  oldera  we/^  siill  r^tmaed  as  aasistanta,  under  tHa^ 
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name  of  dcacctus,  and  met  in  se.%aioii,  but  the  onLuncd  alone  de- 
cided matters  by  vote,  and  attended  meetings  of  Presbytery.  It 
is  only  justice  to  them  cdl  to  say  that  tLeir  Ifibottrs,  fidelity,  pati- 
ence, and  pnuk'Tice,  were  a  great  aid  and  comfort  tt>  me,  atid  a 
great  blessing  to  tlie  churcli.  They  came  fully  to  nnderstand  and 
appreciate  our  well  regulated  Prei^byterian  system  o^  elders  in 
session,  as  distinguished  from  the  leader  system^"  to  which  at 
first  they  wltc  so  prone,  and  'i  produced  so  many  evils  in 

other  quartura. 

Tempers  me  societki  were  eai  roduced  in  JamaicA.      Tlio 

first  was  formed  in  Hampden  cou;  lution  in  1S34  j  the  second 
in  Cornwall  C(.>ijgregat]on  in  18*  The  people  were  at  the 
fountain-boad  of  run],  and  free  from  tlic  iKJwer  that  had  for* 
merly,  for  the  master's  interest,  restniined  their  use  of  it.  .  Free- 
dom, like  rain  in  its  season,  would  necessarily  promote  the 
growth  of  noxious  as  well  as  of  precious  things ;  and  it  behoved 
Christian  teachers,  like  good  husbandmen,  to  be  diligent  not  only 
in  planting  the  good  but  eradicating  the  evil.  Temperance 
societies  promised  to  aid  in  restraining  the  desolating  vice,  that 
seemed  likely  to  overflow  the  land. 

Tlie  subject  being  broached  in  a  sermon  on  Proverbs  xx.  1,  it 
found  at  once  friends  and  opponents.  Promises  were  not  then 
required,  but  only  a  serious  consideration  of  the  matter.  The 
effect  produced  on  our  Cornwall  elder  must  be  related  in  his  own 
words,  as  he  afterwards  told  the  story  at  a  temperance  meeting: — 

"  That  time  minister  first  preach  about  this  temperance,"  said 
he,  "  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  was  against  it  much  as  any  man,  and 
went  to  my  house  angry;  for  I  hked  my  glass  of  grog  well  I 
said,  *  Minister  want  to  do  too  much  now ;  he  want  to  do  too 
much.  He  say  it  no  good  wo  drink  rum,  we  must  leave  off 
How  me  for  leave  off  my  rum  ]  I  won't  for  I  can't ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  harm  it  do  minister,  make  him  say  so  much  against 
it.  Minister  and  me  will  have  plenty  quarrel  about  that  thing 
before  we  done.'  My  wife  sit  very  quiet,  and  pever  say  a 
word,  while  I  quarrels  long  time  about  minister  and  the  rum. 
At  last,  when  I  lie  down  on  the  bench,  she  says  to  me,  'Mr. 
Cbambors,  what  is  the  matter  1     I  never  hear  you  talk  so  much 
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ai^^EEit  inii]  liter  before.  What  he  do  make  you  tcx  so  oowI 
^Sfom  hm  tell  jmi  word  from  Bible  before  time  you  bear  MnL 
UTttf  iwiy  fm  no  want  to  hear  his  word  now  ]  He  don't  tdl  yim 
tad  TTorcl  He  don't  talk  you  more  than  m^ciy  niAn,  \Spise  lie 
ft*y  ram  no  good  for  people,  it  no  be  you  one  he  mean.  Takes 
time  ftud  tliink,  and  look  into  it,  before  you  tell  him  anything.* 
My  wile*s  words,"  he  continued,  "  eool  my  heart  a  Httk*.  I  want  my 
Mok  ill  ihMX  tught ;  but  I  s\\ame  to  Hfk  for  it,  aiid  she  ni^ver 
hmg  it  to  me^  as  she  use  to  do;  and  that  Sunday  for  first  tinie  I 
dfifik  none.*' 

It  tlie  diatribution  of  Cliristmas  allowaneea  the  cluireh  raem- 
\m  00  Coitiwftll  find  OLnntimon  Hill  were  ilj-trckitod.  They  were 
laa  my  fools,  becansie  they  declined  to  receive  the  customary 
t  fif  rum^  and  were  eren  denied  the  uanal  sugar,  because  they 
wmid  not  attend  the  *'  bu&Ua  house"  dance.  To  make  amenda,  1 
ianted  them  to  my  bouse  the  next  evening,  and  treated  them  to 
tbe  best  1  bad.  It  waa  an  off  band  and  snccessful  tcmperanCL* 
«o«CL  With  the  singing  of  bymns  and  prayer  we  mingled  free 
tenrefsation,  stories,  and  tmprcnieditatcd  addresses,  in  which  tlie 
peiti  were  drawn  out  to  speak  their  minda  firankly  about  "the 
tapennce/'  nud  tell  their  diflicultiea.  Ml  approved,  but  some 
jihided  fur  time  to  search  tliek  own  minds  and  try  themselves. 
TW  time  of  cour&e  was  freely  allowed ;  hut  the  searching  and  try- 
19^  they  were  warned,  should  be  in  the  way  of  abandoning^  not 
«ntiiiu]iig,  the  dangerous  practice,  and  with  true  hearted  prayer 
to  Ood,  for  bia  grace  to  enable  them  to  resist  temptation .  About 
(kb^  were  won  that  night. 

The  fame  of  that  meeting  went  abroad,  and  it  proved  so  useful 
t!i4t  mon  wc  had  others,  tjf  members  froni  other  properties ;  till 
m  the  most  inHuentid  people  in  the  ehurcb  had  been  brought 
^adcr  these  kindly  influences.  Tl)ey  appreciated  our  attentions, 
mA  in  the  frankutss  and  confidence  of  our  *'  family  parties/*  opened 
tboT  mind^  both  to  speak  and  hear,  and  became  favourable  to 
enr  desi^'n, 

Twn  m  three  "old  Ia<lies"*  cam©  out  freely  with  their  ideas  on 
ibe  tubject.     They  had  never  been  drunk,  they  were  snre^  and 
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since  they  joined  the  church  were  more  careful  than  even     Bu 
they  could  not  promise  to  Ukc  no  more  runt     They  must  have  a 
little  sometimes,  when  their  stomach  hurt  them ;  "  hitters'*  iu  the 
morning,  and  ''  aotidote"  at  night     They  would  not  tell  a  lie,  and 
give  a  promise  they  could  not  keep.     Perhaps  next  year  they  J 
might  be  able.     It  was  very  good  to  get  the  young  people  to  joiiil 


*ople  like  them^  after  all  they 
ipany  w*%^  diverted  with  tJieii 
bter  than  seeming  but  iusin 
I  by  a  respectable  good  man 
nd  denounced  intemperance  J 
who,  like  him,  had  been 
I  could  not  at  once  give  up ' 
were  delighted  with  his  valu- 


"  the  temperance  f  but  ster^-*-  o!d  " 

had  seen,  might  be  tnistr 

vigorous  pleading;  ai 

cere  compliance.     Thtr  " 

who  approved  entir 

but  also  pleaded  f  oi  frim  l 

their  lives  used  to  *m.^^  a  Little, 

their  old  practice.     The  **  old  ladito 

able  support,  and  applauded  him  frequently,  "  Well  done,  brother. 

Very  true,  brother." 

On  these  occasions,  after  stating  the  question,  and  so  starting 
the  game,  I  left  it  to  the  company  to  pursue  the  subject,  with  the 
utmost  freedom ;  making  sure  always  to  have  some,  who  could  be 
depended  on,  to  manage  and  sustain  it  on  the  right  side.  And 
really,  the  question  and  reply,  joke  and  story,  argument  and  ex- 
ample, mingled  with  the  coffee  and  biscuit,  rendered  these  meet- 
ings more  than  sociable  ;  they  were  most  entertaining  and 
instructive.  When  at  length  the  question  was  put  in  the  public 
congregation,  "Shall  we  have  a  temperance  society?"  a  hundred 
stood  up,  as  the  first  members,  who  had  not  tasted  rum  for  six 
months,  and  vowed  never  to  taste  it  again.  In  six  months  more 
another  hundred  had  joined,  who  had  likewise  effectually  tried 
themselves.  Thenceforward  it  increased  steadily  and  without 
backslidings ;  and  a  rule  was  made,  to  prevent  hasty  admissions 
and  consequent  declensions,  that  voluntary  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits  should  be  required  for  at  least  three  months  of  every 
person  previous  and  preparatory  to  enrolment  as  a  temperance 
member. 

A  committee  freely  elected  managed  its  affairs,  which  laid  itself 
out  to  increase  its  members  and  efficiency.  In  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  committee,  I  inquired  how  much  spirits  an  ordinarily  sober 
man  might  use  weekly — say  a  bottle? 


^cjki^lied  imd  replied :  '^  Far  more,  iniiii2l$r^  tW9  b^^Aissi^siSi/^ 
U  lie  can  gat  them."  -  IM^B 

t«t  ytm  lioii'i  call  encli  a  dmakardt** 

*Obf  mk.  tuiniiter,  a  dfunkard  will  drink  a  bottle  cveiy  day,  If 
l)«  ea&  get  it^  and  put  no  water  to  it." 

Pablk  temperance  meetings  were  held  on  Sabbath  erenings, 
mng  &«  negro  houses  of  surrounding  estateR^  to  get  nt  people 
wjio  iHd  not  belong  to  our  cbnrcb,  or  neglected  too  often  to  attend 
it    A  few  trusty  members  of  some  weighty  frum  otlier  pkcc^ 
unnily  siceompamed  me  to  address  the  meetings.     At  Cimiamo; 
UMt  where  we  had  not  a  few  stubhom  opponents^  WiHiam  C 
ims  Spriiigf  gave  iome  of  his  own  experience,  to  the  folla\r 
dbe&i  SLod  in  the  following  style. 

Bi  reminded  the  company  of  that  Ghameful  day,  when  he  w^l 
to  l3ie  ehurcli  at  Cornwall  drunk,  and  the  eldei^  had  to  put  him 
<^t  He  lay  down  on  the  grass  in  the  sun  and  slept  till  the 
ihuT^h  dLstnissed.  Then  his  wife  tried  to  get  him  honiCj  but  he 
would  not  ri^  and  she,  taking  up  his  new  hat  that  had  fallen  off 
^  head,  W€^t  away  alone.  He  foUowed  her  with  his  eyes,  as 
ibe  w^t  along  the  road  by  herself^  while  all  the  rest  walked  in 
onDpiiiie*,  btiftband,  and  wife,  and  children  together.  When 
fhef  had  gone  <mt  of  sight  his  heart  smoto  Lim,  and  he  followed 
Ivkmaaliamed,  and  stole  into  his  house,  without  !^ peaking  to 
My  ocuv  ^isxd  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  wife  brought  him  his 
iBpper,  but  said  nothing  to  him ;  only  he  saw  she  wjis  crying. 
fkt  Mfvir  ciiiBed  him,  nor  quarrelled,  nor  said  one  bad  word,  but 
U  ffmytldiig  gcHjtd  AA  before.  He  wiahed  ghe  would  quarrel 
tad  enise  him,  and  so  he  could  cur^e  her  back  -  but  she  never  gave 
^  A  bad  word,  llien  he  be^an  to  be  sorry  and  vexed  with 
When  the  day  came  for  minister  to  visit  the  estate, 
find  him  where  he  waa  hiding,  and  talked  to  hitn.  He 
cedd  not  answer  mtmater,  nor  look  him  in  the  face,  and  he  don*t 
bcwr  h»  got  over  it ;  but  from  that  time  he  never  drink  rum 
;  and  now  he  f^^elj  a  great  deal  better  without  it  He  con- 
with  an  advice  especially  to  "the  aiaters,"  that  they  sliould 
vA  fjimnd  with  their  husbands,  if  any  of  them  drink  rum,  nor 
fWK  th«m,  lest  the  men  cars©  them  back  and  beat  them ;  but 
i^^iwld  ciy  for  them,  and  pray  for  Uwm,  and  do  everything  gogd 


d^  and 
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for  them,  so  they  would  Ijlige  their  Lusbonds  to  give  up 
drink  j  for  no  man  could  stand  that 

A  Jiinnih  Ttmperance  Society  was  subsequciitly  formed^ 
both  time  and  paiuB  were  bestowed^^  to  iustruct  and  pt^rmade  the 
children.  They  had  their  own  minds  on  the  subject,  and  nndcr- 
stood  it  beyond  what  might  bave  been  expected  And  some  bad 
their  own  difficult'      "  "         bout   promising,     None  wero 

expected  t^j  join  ™^  r  pareiitij  bad  done  so — though 

powerful  argnmi  of  the  best  kind  were  derived 

therefirom — but  -  tetiona,  as  tbey  had  theif  owtt 

temptations,     *  ►est  plan  now,"  said  a  Sabbath 

school  teacher.    '  ^  thij  thtj  best  plan*    We  must 

get  all  the  childrei        j  tin  mice.     ^Spose  we  break  off  the 

young  shoots  fast  as  they  grow,  iiie  old  stump  must  .'^oc^n  dk  .'* 
Some  were  forbidden  to  join  the  society  by  their  intemperate 
parents,  and  we  could  only  advise  them  to  act  on  its  rules  in 
their  own  conduct.  Others  were  allowed,  their  parents  saying, 
that,  though  they  could  not  themselves  leave  off  what  they  had 
been  so  long  used  to,  they  did  not  want  their  children  to  begin 
the  use  of  it,  knowing  how  bad  it  was.  One  father  owned  to  me 
that  his  children,  who  had  followed  their  mother's  advice  in  the 
matter,  harl  done  him  good,  by  refusing  to  take  his  money  and 
bottle  and  go  buy  rum  for  him;  and  when  he  threatened  to 
flog  them  had  run  to  the  cider's  house  for  protection. 

The  children  of  the  congregation  had  become,  after  the  appren- 
ticeship began,  the  objects  of  increased  solicitude,  not  only  the  bap- 
tized, rightfully  the  proteges  of  the  church,  but  all  in  any  way 
connected  with  it.  Those  under  six  years  of  age,  declared  free 
from  the  first  day,  were  no  longer  to  receive  anything  from  the 
estates.  If,  neglected  by  their  parents,  they  became  dependent 
on  their  old  masters,  they  would  come  under  the  law  of  the 
apprenticeship,  and  have  to  work  out  their  time.  When  this  was 
explained  to  the  people  they  recoiled,  with  natural  and  good  feel- 
ing, from  the  idea  of  their  free  children  becoming  again  bound. 

For  example :  on  one  estate,  after  finishing  the  children's  lesson, 
I  spoke  to  the  parents,  on  the  care  they  should  take  of  them, 
now  more  than  ever.     They  must  not  look  to  their  old  masters  to 
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do  anythiDg  for  them,  but  to  their  own  efforts  and  God's  blessing. 
And  they  must  not  grudge  the  additional  expense  and  trouble 
tiierebj  incurred,  but,  proud  of  so  precious  a  charge  as  a  family  of 
free  children,  must  bring  them  up  to  serve  God;  and  so  they  would 
have  credit  and  comfort  in  them  afterwards.  The  people  approved 
and  pnHnised  obedience.  Then  our  elder,  being  also  a  head  man 
there,  patting  two  of  the  little  ones  before  him,  with  his  hands  on 
their  heads,  replied,  "  Minister,  we  proud  and  happy  too  much  to 
sec  our  children  grow  up  free  about  us.  We  will  take  care  of 
them,  minister,  and  never  grudge  what  is  for  their  good.  We 
more  than  happy  to  see  the  blessing  that  come  to  them.  No  man 
CMi  drive  them,  and  order  them,  and  knock  them  about  now 
against  our  will,  nor  flog  them  as  he  like,  as  before  time.  We 
thank  God  for  his  goodness  to  them,  and  will  try  the  best  we  can 
to  make  them  know  and  serve  God." 

Indeed,  in  one  sense  many  took  too  much  care  of  their  children, 
p\i\<^  to  tlie  extreme  of  over  indulgence,  regarding  them  as  the 
'"kings  free  children,"  .superior  to  others,  above  work,  and  too 
:'jf>d  to  be  corrected.  Minister  and  schoolmaster,  alone,  were 
j-nvileged  to  rebuke  or  correct  them,  and  of  course  had  to  make 
tp  for  the  deficiencies  of  others.  To  prevent  the  idea  that  free- 
•i'ln  inii»lied  idleness,  we  established  a  working  lesson  in  our 
^Lo(.l,  and  for  an  hour  daily  they  had  all  to  labour  out  of  doors. 
> '  many  little  hands  could  do  a  gredt  deal  of  little  work,  of 
^hich  we  had  at  that  time  plenty  to  engage  them,  in  our  building 
K-rations;  and  they  helped  it  on  well. 

A  few  passages  from  my  journal  may  show  the  character  and 
lT<-_Tcs-s  of  our  work  in  various  other  resiiects. 

*•  At  Carlton  ;  and  crop  being  done,  we  had  a  good  meeting. 
At  the  close  I  noticed  a  report,  that  I  heard  annoyed  certain 
luries  among  them.  Some  one  said  that  I  had  preached  against 
the  liapti.^-ts,  and  wished  never  to  see  their  faces  in  my  church. 
It  wa.s  untrue,  I  assured  them  ;  and  they  might  have  known  it  to 
it  :^K  "without  my  telling  them  ;  for  during  the  five  years  I  had 
J-reachtd  on  that  property,  they  knew  how  I  had  walked  among 
tliein,  that  I  liad  never  referred  to  the  smaller  matters  disputed 
.'..mong  C'liristians,  but  ever  preached  the  great  and  glorious  gospel, 
^-Irist  crucified  for  sinnc/y.     ^yhcIl  their  liiiiiistcrs  were  ow\<  o^ 
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the  country,  I  had  shown  them  the  same  attention  as  my  own 
people,  offeiing  the  comfort  and  protection  of  our  church  to  them, 
without  reference  to  the  points  of  difference,  and  without  asking 
them  to  make  any  change  in  their  church  fellowship. 

"  The  head  driver,  a  Baptist,  replied,  that  he  never  believed 
the  story.  Some  mischief-maker  had  contrived  it  He  was 
satisfied  I  could  not  make  such  a  speech.  My  elder  also  said  that 
ho  was  glad  I  had  referred  to  the  matter,  for  it  made  disturbance 
among  them,  and  he  wanted  peace  and  love.  In  conclusion,  I 
said  that  I  must  preach  against  sinners,  whether  Baptists  or  others, 
without  respect  of  persons.  They  all  replied, '  Certainly,  it  is  no 
more  than  your  duty ;  you  are  bound  to  do  so.' 

"  At  Rose  Hall  this  evening,  and  visited  the  sick  before  the 
meeting.  One  of  them,  a  young  brown  woman,  had  formerly 
attended  the  word  of  Gk)d,  till  led  into  sinful  ways  by  one  of  the 
white  men  on  the  property.  Iler  grandmother  followed  me  to 
ask  money,  as  I  left  the  house ;  and  when  refused,  because  I  had 
given  her  enough  lately,  she  replied  that  she  asked  it  for  the  sick 
girl  *  0  no,'  I  replied,  '  she  must  look  to  the  man  for  whose 
sake  she  had  left  the  word  of  Qod.  I  had  enough  to  do  with 
more  faithful  or  more  necessitous  people.* 

"  *  But,  minister,'  she  cried,  *  you  no  consider ;  she  is  one  of 
your  children.' 

"  *  Not  so,  old  lady ;  she  left  my  family.  They  who  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  do  it,  are  my  children,  not  they  who  forsake  it 
She  is  not  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  If  she  will  leave  off  her 
bad  ways,  we  must  help  her  like  others.' " 

An  examination  of  the  inquirers'  class  of  Cinnamon  Hill,  indi- 
vidually, had  been  made,  for  I  still  visited  the  people  of  that  pro- 
perty in  the  evening,  in  their  own  houses.  There  I  read  a  list  of 
all  who  had  not  come  to  mo  when  called  to  be  examined,  and 
intimated  that,  if  they  did  not  appear  and  give  me  some  satis- 
faction within  the  ensuing  week,  they  should  be  "  read  out  **  of 
the  churcL  This  warning  brought  some,  who  took  reproof  and 
promised  amendment  The  others  were  disowned  at  our  next 
meeting.  This  roused  some  of  them,  who  hastened  to  ask  what 
I  had  done.  They  had  always  been  my  people,  they  said,  and 
wished  to  be  always  my  peoi>le,  and  why  had  I  cut  them  off  1     I 


li 

\  wrtOTC  tb^m     I  eul  tUem  ofi^  X  told  tlienij  because  the 
■wmj    cjirelcss,   and   living  in   nixL     They  hardly  ever   came  t, 
dmfdi  j    wlien    1  wtut  to  the  estate,  I  con  Id  not  find   tbeiu  : 
sad  iflieii  I  eeot   to   call  them   by   the   elders,  tliey   did  \ 
omie.     Therefore  tliey  were  not  my  people^  whatever  they  n      il 
wy  \  9sA  I  could  not  have  the  name  of  them.      The  way 
ntfloimtioa  was  by  repentance  and  amendment.     It  would  n 
sw  toyliappj  to  restore  them,  when  t  saw  thenec^saiy  imprt>- 
iiMst.     Sndi  deJilIng  had  a  good  e^ect. 

ISif  emini nation  of  one  of  the  inquirers  was  as  follows  : — 

*WeJl,  Aliaiif  do  yon  understand  what  you  heat  me  pre 
nbea  yoa  come  to  church  1  ^* 

*8otnetiines  I  don't  understand  all  you  say;  but  I  a 
faral^ef  IhiAt  have  better  ears,  and  he  tells  me.     I  always 
AagX  Jems  Christ  be^t" 

**  Bo  you  pray  to  God  any  other  tune  or  place  besides  in  the 
cteRhf" 

*I  always  pray  in  my  own  house ;  but  I  no  able  to  pray  in  the 
Bieetii^  because  I  stutter.  You  must  tell  the  elder  not  to  call 
SMS,  nr,  if  you  please." 

*  Tliey  used  to  say  you  were  a  thief  one  time,  when  you  first 
I  to  me." 

'Befofe  time,  minister,  I  was  one  of  the  biggest  rogues  ever 

I ;  but  now  I  do  try,  and  beg  God  to  keep  me  from  such  bad 

"Well,  do  you  find  the  change  in  your  way  of  living  any  ad- 
^vaataget" 

**  Yea,  sir,  Tm  a  great  deal  more  happy  now.  My  good  minister, 
if  a  man  follow  thief  ways  he  never  happy  in  his  mind.  When 
lie  Ee  down  at  night,  he  Afraid  he  will  die,  or  something  happen  to 
Mb,  before  morning.  To  pray  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  great  deal 
better." 

One  of  the  elders  being  asked  about  a  youth  on  an  adjoining 
oUte^  that  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  answered,  "  Minister, 
tbat  boy  wild  like  a  bird.  You  see  it  picking  seed  on  this  tree, 
ad  next  minute  it  flies  to  that  one.  Then  you  hear  it  singing  in 
It  never  settle  one  place.  So  that  boy ;  I  can  give 
no  aooount  of  bim.    I  aak  for  bia  house ;  he  haa  none. 
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I  go  to  his  mother ;  she  don't  know  where  he  works.  The  place 
he  stops  to-night  don't  see  him  to-morrow.  How  me  for  answer 
for  him,  minister  1 " 

W.  G had  been  one  of  our  good  scholars  and  hopefnl 

youths,  but  of  late  had  grown  careless  and  faulty.  When  spoken 
to  at  first  in  private,  he  showed  much  indifference;  and  when 
ciilled  before  the  session,  was  bold  and  obstinate,  and  replied,  as 
all  guilty  parties  did,  *^  If  you  want  to  put  me  out  of  the  church, 
you  must  do  so ;  I  can  go  to  some  other."  His  words  deeply 
grieved  me.  "  William,"  I  said,  "  we  don't  want  to  put  you  out 
of  the  church,  but  to  keep  you  in  it,  holy  and  good.  But  it  seems 
you  want  to  leave  it ;  and  you  know  you  are  free  to  go.  If  any 
church,  however,  winks  at  your  sins,  it  is  a  bad  church  for  you. 
And  though  you  go,  still  we  shall  look  into  this  business ;  and  if 
we  find  you  guilty,  will  not  let  you  escape  by  running  away." 
The  case  of  that  lad  distressed  me  to  my  heart ;  for  I  had  hoped 
much  of  him ;  and  was  all  to  be  lost  now  1  No ;  by  God's  mercy, 
he  submitted,  corrected  his  fault,  and  turned  out  well,  married  a 
good  wife,  and  became  a  member  in  the  church. 

Two  of  our  members  on  the  same  estate  had  a  sad  quarrel,  and 
used  bad  language  to  each  other.  They  were  both  reproved.  The 
man  was  humbled  and  sony,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  other, 
saying,  "  Well,  sister,  Fm  truly  sorry  that  I  used  bad  words  to 
you,  imd  I  pray  God  forgive  me,  and  ask  your  pardon  too."  The 
lady  wus  proud  and  sullen,  and  with  hesitation,  in  silence,  held 
out  her  hand  sideways.  I  shook  my  head.  One  of  the  ciders 
went  up  to  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  wheeled  her  right 
round  to  face  the  man,  saying,  "  No,  sister,  that  won't  do ;  you 
must  make  peace  with  open  face  and  heart."  She  frowned,  then 
laughed,  and  frankly  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  "  Well,  brother,  I 
ask  your  pardon  too." 

A  journey,  which  Mrs.  Waddell  and  I  made  in  1837,  deserves  to 
be  recorded  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  deliverance  he  granted 
to  her,  in  circumstances  of  the  most  alarming  description.  Hear- 
ing from  Hampden  that  Mrs.  Watson  of  Lucea  was  dying,  and 
that  our  brother  there  and  all  the  rest  of  his  family  were  iU,  we 
hurried  off  to  render  our  aid.     The  sun  had  long  set  ere  we  got 
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to  Lacea ;  and  there  we  learned  that  Mr  Watson  was  living  out 
of  the  town,  two  miles  up  the  hilL     We  proceeded  in  the  dark, 
and  by  a  road  that  I  knew  not — steep,  broken  by  recent  rains, 
precipitous,  and  fenceless — ^and  had  nearly  reached  his  house, 
when  the  left  gig- wheel  sank  in  a  hole,  and  the  horses  staggered. 
I  leaped  out  to  take  them  by  the  head  and  steady  them,  and  told 
Mrs.  Waddell  to  get  out  quickly  and  carefully — for  I  feared  wo 
were  in  a  bad  place — when,  suddenly,  the  horses  gave  way,  and 
all  went  back  over  a  precipice.     The  noise  of  crashing  was  heard, 
bat  nothing  seen ;  and  I  cried  in  terror  for  my  wife.    "  Where  are 
you,  my  dear;  where  are  you]"     "Oh,  I  don't  know  !"  she  re- 
plied faintly,  from  below ;  "  but  the  horses  are  above  me ;  keep 
them  quiet,  or  they  will  kill  me."     Wild  with  affright,  I  shouted 
for  help  and  lights,  without  knowing  where  they  might  come  from, 
and  our  little  servant  boy  added  his  cries ;  he  could  do  no  more. 
I  tried  to  descend  where  the  horses  liad  gone,  to  reach  and  rescue 
Ltr ;  but  that  made  them  struggle  afresh,  and  again  slie  cried  to 
:.ie  to  kc-ep  them  quiet,  or  they  would  kill  her.     Alas,  what  could 
i  d'j  ] — unable  even  to  see  them,  and  my  efforts  to  approach  only 
iLcrea^iiii:  tiieir  efforts  to  escape.    Again  I  was  on  the  road  sliout- 
iTi;,'  for  help  and  for  lights,  which  now  seemed  approaching  from 
•iilferent  quarters  ;  and  again  renewed  my  efforts  to  descend  at 
liiioiher  jJace,  when  a  woman  held  me  back,  saying,  "  ^lassa,  no 
L-"  there  ;  you  will  kill  yourself  ;  you  no  saby  this  place."     "^ly 
'■""l,'  I  cried  in  agony,  "can  nobody  help]     Does  no  one  know 
tji>  j/luce  ]     Will  no  one  go  clown,  and  save  tlie  lady]"     "Me 
^".11  iro,  nia.^sa,*'  cried  a  young  negro  ;  and  down  he  plunged  into 
the  bush,  and  I  after  him,  as  I  could.     Soon  he  shouted,  "  I  find 
i.'rr,  massa,''  and  met  me  with  her  in  his  arms.     Taking  her  into 
rr-y  o^ti,   in   a   kind   of  frenzy,  I    regjuned   the  road,  without 
ftt-ling  her  weight,  fervently  thanking  God  that  she  was  saved. 
I'ut  was  slie  indeed  saved  ]     She  looked  more  dead  than  alive, 
*'  the   lamps    shone    on    her   ghastly  fiice,  and  had  sustained 
'•'ridus  injur}',  of  the  extent  of  which  we  could  not  then  know. 
^lit  feared  that  her  leg  was  broken.     In  that  fiiinting  state  was 
s^he  carried  to  our  brother's  house  ;  and  great  was  his  amazement 
to  see  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  with  torches  and  lanterns, 
canying,  seemingly^  a  dead  person  to  his  door,  and  bis  own  exeotV 
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lent  wife  dying  at  the  same  time.  A  sm:geon  from  Lucea  relieved 
our  fears  as  to  broken  bones  ;  but  severe  contusions  and  lacera- 
tions produced  fever,  and  confined  the  sufferer  for  weeks  to  the 
bed  on  which  she  was  laid.  She  did  not  even  see  the  beloved 
sister  whom  she  had  gone  so  far  to  nurse  and  console,  who  was 
insensible  when  we  arrived,  and  died  before  morning. 

Her  deliverance  from  destruction  was  marvellous — how  marvel- 
lous we  did  not  fully  know  at  the  moment  A  little  tree,  that 
had  stopped  the  gig  and  horses  in  their  descent,  some  distance 
below  the  road,  gave  way  soon  after  she  was  extricated  from  her 
dreadful  situation,  and  all  went  tumbling  down  the  steep  declivity 
far  into  the  valley.  The  horses,  though  not  killed,  were  sadly 
cut  and  bruised.  The  gig  was  in  fragments,  all  but  the  axletree 
and  wheels.  The  people  who  had  come  to  our  relief  behaved 
admirably,  and  brought  eveiything  to  us  the  next  morning,  in  the 
veiy  state  they  found  them. 

When  able  to  be  removed,  the  dear  sufferer  was  brought  home 
by  sea,  lying  on  a  matress  in  a  canoe.  At  Little  River  wharf 
our  mule  cart  met  us,  full  of  fresh  cut  grass  and  pillows  ; 
and  many  kind  friends  from  various  quarters  hastened  to  show 
their  joy  for  her  escape,  and  to  convey  her  safe  home.  A  neigh- 
bouring gentleman  sent  politely  to  the  wharf  to  offer  his  easy 
carriage  for  her  use ;  but  circumstances  forbade  our  accepting  it 
She  shrunk  from  the  thought  If  it  be  true,  that  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,  it  is  not  less  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
and  death,  we  may  be,  beyond  all  human  expectations,  in  safety. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  Qod.  To  him  be  the  glory  for  many 
deliverances,  and  continual  preservation. 


CHAPTEH  Vn. 

■  Iff  mm  eiofT^— lAflnf  of  AM  flflne  hy  rre«l)ytefT— Volnntuy  Uboor— DIRIcdU  <- 
C*Biilt  Baliiwl  «id C|WiiJ— Kew  •chool-hoas^— An  nnirry  fltt^n^— Ue^i^lniranfic 

IVfii  *«■■■    Myii  if fliaii— CAteMwit  tli  o  almdow— Loat  ihulDw  — tlio  **  JaiieT  *'  *i 
—1  vuilcivr— A  trolly— Fniiti  of  UltOof.  ^  « 

IN  the  end  of  1B3G,  a  sit©  for  the  erection  of  a  diurch 
wliiKjI-hfi'aBe,  indispensable  to  the  consolidation  of  our  mis*  ^ 
P Aitetj  Work^  was  at  last  ohtnlned  on  Easthams  estAte,  about  a  ^ 
nile  ind  half  west  from  ComwaU.     The  congregation  rejoiced, 
wad  called  it  Mount  Zion. 

It  happened  at  that  veiy  time  that  an  anonymous  note  ap- 
peved  in  the  ^  Standaid  "  of  Montego  Bay,  inquiring,  in  no  Mendly 
ipint,  what  had  become  of  the  money  that  "  the  Seceder  from 
ihit  Kiik  of  Scotland  living  near  Little  River"  had  procured  at 
for  building  a  kirk  thei^,  and  of  which  nothing  had  since 
heard.  The  author  of  the  note  was  easily  guessed;  its 
as  easily  answered.  The  editor,  though  imknown  to  me 
pcnooaUy,  not  only  gave  my  reply  in  his  next  number,  but  hand- 
Mmdy  supported  it — ^making  honourable  reference  to  past  events 
and  di£Bculties,  and  expressing  the  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Vhit  was  meant  for  my  hurt  thus  proved  for  my  help,  and  de- 
Coiee  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

In  January  1837,  the  Presbyt^  met  at  our  place,  and  we  laid 
tbe  first  stone  of  the  church  with  due  solemnity.  The  company 
which  assembled — numerous,  and  of  all  classes  and  colours — 
Buched  in  procession,  three  abreast,  round  the  ground,  while  the 
>chod  children  in  the  centre  sang  appropriate  hymns.  Thus  we 
^  poKession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  by  prayer,  after 
*>vend  a^ropriate  addresses,  consecrated  it  to  his  service.  The 
■toation  was  raitable  and  beautiful— the  crown  of  a  hUl,  backed 
^  I  nuige  of  higher  hUh^  with  the  sea  in  front,  and  a  licViVj 
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cultivated  country  on  either  hand.  There  the  church  would  appear 
a  conspicuous  object,  both  by  sea  and  knd — a  crowning  gem  in  a 
diadem  of  beauty.  The  words  of  the  psalm,  so  appropriate,  could 
not  be  forgotten  on  the  occasion :  '^  Beautiful  for  situation,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north  stands  Mount  Zion." 

The  ground  required  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  the  people 
did  the  work  gratuitously — giving  their  half  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days to  it.  The  first  day  sixty-four  were  engaged ;  and  while  the 
greater  part  were  scattered  abroad  gathering  and  canying  the 
stones,  the  masons  builded.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them  so  hearty 
in  the  business.  Even  the  neighbouring  overseers  admired  their 
spirit ;  "  for  they  had  a  mind  to  work"  There  walked  and  worked 
together,  "  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children" — ay, 
and  old  women,  too.  A  great-grandmother  was  there,  with  her 
children  of  three  generations  beside  her ;  for  she  would  have  a 
stone  in  the  wall  too.  With  one  hand  she  grasped  her  long  sta£^ 
and  with  the  other  balanced  a  basket  of  stones  on  her  head ;  and 
she  walked  as  erect,  and  talked  as  cheerily  as  any  of  them. 

We  had  the  land  and  considerable  funds,  the  first  stone  laid, 
and  the  ground  enclosed,  and  then  for  six  months  could  do  no 
more.  Good  stones  were  not  within  reach.  Bricks  could  as  well 
be  got  from  England,  as  from  the  places  they  were  made  in  the 
island.  Wood  was  too  perishable.  The  spot  also  was  difficult 
of  access,  by  steep  and  bad  roads.  These  things  caused  the 
offers  of  contractors  for  the  work  far  to  exceed  the  means  I  had, 
or  could  hope  for.  Then  the  Lord  interposed,  and  providentially 
opened  our  way,  as  he  had  done  through  previous. difficulties,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object  in  view.  A  neigh- 
bouring planter  rented  two  estates  near  us,  on  one  of  which  he 
found  residing  a  skilful  English  bricklayer,  for  whom  he  had  no 
employment.  He  engaged  to  build  the  walls  of  brick,  which  he 
could  get  from  Liverpool,  almost  as  ballast,  by  the  ships  coming 
for  his  estate  produce.  The  lime  he  could  bum  on  his  propertiesL 
Carts,  cattle,  and  Labourers  ho  had  in  abundance.  The  plan,  spe- 
cifications, and  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  out  by  myself  in 
the  simplest  manner;  and  the  contract  was  punctually  fulfilled  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction,  without  a  word,  first  or  last,  of  disagree- 
ment   The  favourable  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  which  led  to 
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flat  bmpFj  result,  was  not  of  long  continttaiice,  and  fariHttillriL  tNl 
;    tndkrwed,  %  epeml  providenca 

ITht  (supenter  irork  was  id  nonaged  differentlj,  as  ilO  doOlMMal 
wM  he  obtamed  for  it  I  praeured  the  jnaterid^  frtwi  the  milfkr 
boomig  townSf  engaged  trtideHmen^  and  superintended  ttHfltlllk 
iii7»£l^  aided  by  s,  competent  wJiite  carpenter,  who  <MBIie  e^Uftf 
I  Sfttirrdjiyf  and  directed  tbe  most  important  part"^  of  H  We  IumI 
mam  good  Cree  carfienters  in  the  congregntion,  who  eiiiUed  me  te 
pt  CO  wHb  the  work  in  that  way ;  and  on  SatiirdaJW  Hattf  tOXM 
vm  Used  to  exp^dita  the  building. 

fW  wm^  part  was  getting  the  boards  and  beams  io  Ike  tgKA 
Thgf  emm  by  boat  to  the  nearest  wharfSj  two  or  thltee  litilee*ei( 
lai  wtm  tbence  conreyed  by  cattle  carts.  But  ibA  Mrii  iiii 
mMB  eoQltl  tsot  be  hir^d,  and  only  some  estates  wore  -IdlttBg  te 
lad  theai,  and  even  then  <mly  on  Saturdays,  and  if  wumfiitff^A 
OB  tbie  property,  and  if  the  regukr  cartmen  could  be  engaged  to 
•wk  tbenL  ilany  a  time  the  Friday  was  spent  riding  from  place 
'  tt»  plhct,  engaging  the  mean  a  of  conveyance  for  the  lumber  on 
tluich  the  tradesmen  dep^nded^  and  happy  was  I  when  snccess 
ittended  my  endeavoun.  Sometimes  failure  obliged  me  to  dis- 
mm  ike  bands ;  sometimes  the  carts  broke  down,  and  increased 
Ike  difficulty  of  getting  tip  the  stuff.  Sometimes  the  boards  lay 
m  tbe  roadside  till  after  the  Sabbath^  and  were  carried  up,  one 
by  cine,  by  the  sch<»ol  children  on  Monday.  Yet  I  never  had 
octasioo  to  say  a  bi^&rd  was  stolen,  though  all  overseers  said  that 
lolhing  were  the  negroes  more  addicted  to  steal  There  were 
Ihr  diys  that  I  was  not  fir^t  on  the  ground  in  the  morning 
mA  bsl  m  tbe  evening,  going  thence  to  some  neighbouring  estate 
^  kec^  meeting  with  tbe  people,  though,  indeed  ^  less  regularly 
^m  fafmerly.  It  did  occur  to  me  sometimes^  that  missionaries, 
iiWk  bad  diiircbei  and  scbool-hou^es  to  build^  had  too  much  to 
4ci.  It  was  too  much,  besides  gathering  and  teactdng  the  con- 
^«^tion,  to  have  to  gather  funds  for  building  purposes,  then 
g»lher  tbe  building  materials,  and  the  workmen  to  build  there- 
with ;  and,  after  all,  be  reapomible  for  any  remaining  debt  But 
ttie  work  must  be  done  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it, 

Hm  ctenli  warn  fioiabed  the  last  week  of  June  1838-  Vaxg|b 
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enough  for  eight  hundred  people  of  all  ages.  We  took  leaye  of 
our  old  place  by  a  discourse  on  the  words,  "  Who  hath  desplnd 
the  day  of  small  things)"  Both  retrospect  and  prospect  were 
interesting.  Great  trees  grow  from  small  seeds,  and  the  good  seed 
of  divine  truth  which  had  been  planted  there^  and  was  already  bring- 
ing forth  firuity  would  continue  to  grow  and  bear  fruit  to  the  g^oiy  of 
God,  and  for  a  blessing  to  generations  yet  unborn.  That  week 
was  the  busiest  of  all  weeks,  and  the  last  day  of  all  days,  aod  the 
last  hour  of  all  hours ;  for  lamps  had  to  be  lighted  to  fihiah  the 
work  and  sweep  the  house,  and  leave  it  ready  for  public  dedication 
to  Gkxl  the  next  day.  At  last  all  was  ended,  the  doors  locked,  and 
the  people  paid.  They  gave  three  cheers,  shook  haodfli ' 
each  other  a  good  night  and  good  morrow,  and  departed  t 
and  happy.  The  house  of  God  was  built  without  i^juiy  i 
or  beast,  and  without  a  single  case  of  intoxication,  or  < 
of  rum  on  the  ground.  Wearied  and  dirtied  as  any  of 
men,  how  jojrful  and  thankful  was  I  that  the  Lord  had  < 
as  to  erect  that  house  for  his  great  name,  and  to  do  it  for  a  i 
ttiat  we  could  hope  to  pay— one-third  less  than  it  could  have  1 
done  for  in  any  other  way.* 

The  noise  of  saws  and  hammers,  which  had  resounded  all  day 
in  seating  the  church,  rung  in  my  head  all  night,  and  when  morn- 
ing dawned,  the  sense  of  relief  was  unspeakable,  as  the  conviction 
gradually  grew  that  the  church  was  finished,  and  all  anxieties  and 
labours  about  it  ended.  To  Gk>d  alone  be  the  praise.  Two 
brethren  were  with  me  for  the  duties  of  the  occasion,  or  my  mind 
would  not  have  been  so  much  at  ease ;  and  that  day,  1st  July,  one 
thousand  people,  few  being  strangers,  united  with  fervent  hearts 
to  consecrate  the  building  to  God,  and  made  an  opening  collection 
of  above  £40  sterling.t  The  congregation,  for  whose  use  it 
had  been  put  up,  consisted  of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  adults, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  children — including  one  hundred  and 
thirty  full  members,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  candixlates  for 
communion,  the  remainder  being  inquirers. 


*  It  was  66  foot  loDR,  ami  48  wide,  with  a  gallery,  and  the  whole  cost,  fhmi  the  i 
of  the  groaad  to  the  hanging  of  the  bell,  indnding  a  secHion  honae,  waa  £1500  aterltnc. 

t  That  was  nothing  to  the  opening  collection  at  Mr.  Knibb*s  diarchy  as  he  told  me  hlfli^ 
self— aborq  j£600  sterling  In  hia  own  house  by  his  **  leaders,"  and  abore  £I00  afterwardi  ta 
the  diarch. 


AS  nrDIGWAITT  FATHCa 


ran 


near  the  chiir€li  was  begun  afWr  and  fiiushed 

^irluve  Mm  Wiuidell  and  I  tanght  daily  about  a  hundred 
i;  t^omr  brother-in^kw  Mn  Kay  arrived  and  took 
,  lo  our  great  relief 


If] 


^v--J^^:'' 


ly  OD  wtiich  it  waa  commenced,  25th  August  1837,  was 
lli«d  hy  a  rather  raraarkable  icene,     Tbe  {mblie  eenrice 

aad  bappy  voices  were  heard  descending  the  hill,  when 

nl  IDtDr— Oluirles  H ,  he  who  bad  decUiied  the  e!der- 

ptiOfidillg  year  because  of  his  diiugbter— came  hiistily 
-Qi,  much  agiUtud.  He  held  otit  in  one  band  a  cijml 
or  wbat  was  so  called^  and  a  |:)mr  of  great  flashy  ear- 
l  in  Hie  other  a  »toat  **  Rupplejack" 

"he  exclaimed,  "  &ce  these  things.     You  kmiw 

. '-  charged  Mary  Ann  not  to  go  near  that  great 

A  t0  toke  so  presenia  there.     Now,  I  find  tiieac  on  her, 

I  got  from yesterday  I  and  what  more  she  baa  been 

doa't  know.     I  have  Sogg^«d  her  well;  and  now  I  want 

BAk  him  why  he  must  always  teaeb  my  daughter  to  be  a 

in  wai  jttitly  angi^f  and  we  sbAr&d  bk  feelings  ^  Ux  ^« 


luiiiit'i ly  ;  iinu  iiu  uuuul  aiiuLiiur  uispuvy  oi  wiiin 
"  insolence "  would  ensure  liim  a  double  pui 
another  plan,"  I  said.  "  Call  back  the  people. 
whole  affair.  Then  pound  these  cursed  bauble 
between  two  stones.  The  people  will  gather  t 
and  tell  the  story  every  place.  It  will  reach,  hi 
him  ashamed."  He  did  so,  greatly  to  the  sur 
heard  and  saw  him.  The  affiur  got  wind,  and 
reported  that  the  offender,  who  had  so  abused  hh 
flaence,  was  telling  fiur  tales  to  exculpate  hims 
even  his  own  servants  that  he  meant  no  harm 
my  poor  wife  had  with  her  young  women's  class 

A  few  hundred  pounds  were  required  for  oui 
over  what  our  people  might  be  expected  soon  to  n 
that  our  cause  had  friends  enough  in  the  colon; 
on  for  the  amount,  if  the  subject  were  fairly  broi 
After  the  first  stone  was  laid,  I  improved  the  tii 
a  printed  statement  of  the  case,  and  by  personal 
grant  frx>m  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  from  th( 
was  assured,  could  be  obtained.  By  both  pai 
being  appropriated  then  for  such  purposes;  an« 


.1^' 


LgM  i^^m^mm.      EBOGIKO  ANECDOTES,  lt{ 

^^nP^ilM  ft*|»«oe  to  three  different  chapels  l»tdyi  mc^  ^^fffiy 
Faliiicmth,  was  asked  far  X20  for  the  Hrk  thara  ^Wlw| 
tills  last  has  oti  me,^'  he  said,  "I  know  not,  nXMllt  tliitl 
mm  went  to  hear  Mr.  Thorbum  preach ;  and  I  think  thai  mia  too 

*  Borae  tunes  a  person,"  I  lepUed^  "  has  got  more  ^kttl  ijtaX  of 
|i«d  from  a  t«rmoa" 

^  Wdlt  St  m J  time  of  hfe,"  said  he,  "  a  man  should  IsKVt  iQito 
mOM  tbaa  tn  be  either  the  better  or  worse  of  any  seimoD*'* 

*  W one  he  ahotild  not  be^''  I  angwet^  "  while  he  llM  iho  B|lli 
it  liaod,  and  can  jndge  all  he  hears  thereby*  But  ho  mi^ll  be 
Ik  btiter  of  it;  for  it  h^s  plenjied  God,  by  the  fenlMinnwl  of 

la  6ibTe  them  that  believe.    Flint  and  sted  epQ  •tjefloB 


B«  hutgbed  ineredulouBly,  wished  that  my  pr^iehiiig  mfjbX 
li^ijTi  benefit  my  fiock,  and  bade  me  good-bye. 

The  ittonaey  of  Spot  Vall^^  was  tio  great  friend  of  our  mission; 
litf  Iw  vw  a  decent  moral  man,  as  has  been  before  stated,  though 
t  Mr  hiffoiiedf  and  he  deserved  to  have  the  respect  shown  him 
d  Mag  aiked  again  to  favour  our  cause.     Ha  most  urbanely 


^II  really  is  not  consistent  with  my  principles,  as  a  member  of 

tJbe  Chmdi  of  En^andf  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  dissenting  chapels. 

rm  boniBd  to  the  support  of  my  own  church/* 

^Qmtmdff  erery  man  mnst  naturally  be  somewhat  partial  to 

md  asalit  it  ehiedy ;  yet  may  assist  others  too,  not  as 

but  Christian  places  of  worshipi     In  the  present  oase^ 

no  English  Church  within  ten  miles  of  mine,  and  therefore 

don  between  them.     The  only  question  in  the  present 

«■•  i%  AaU  the  people  be  Christians  or  heathens  ? 

B«  w«i  firm  to  Ma  opimons,  and  replied^  "  I  tun  sorry,  Mr. 
Widdetl,  that  I  cannot  resign  my  own  convietions  in  your  favour." 
A  rich  oM  Scotchman  in  Montego  Bay,  who  hod  risen  from  the 
station,  was  notoriously  close-fisted.  The  word  kirk  had, 
Itowsven  reached  some  earn  and  hearts,  inaccesaible,  seemingly,  to 
i»  ipmhk  mkscvu  oviiiida,  and  might  touch  some  responsive  chord 
kHa,  So  I  Blade  known  the  case  to  him,  as  we  walked  along 
>t  Mieai  toyfeer  UmMrdshiB  stare,  and  tried  to  move  Mb  beUet 
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feelings.  **  An'  ye  want  money  for  yonr  kirk,  ye  tell  mel"  ml 
his  reply.  ^  Na,  na;  I  hae  naething  to  gie  ye.  Gin  ye  hae  oqf* 
thing  to  gie  me  Til  tak  it;  but  I  hae  naethii^  to  gie  yon." 

At  the  door  of  another  store  I  met  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm,  and  asked  for  his  senior.  He  replied  that  indeed  there  wen 
too  many  beggars  now-a-days ;  nobody  could  give  to  them  aU. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  R "  I  said  to  him,  "  don't  refuse  before  yoaan 

asked.     I  did  not  come  to  you.     I  know  to  whom  to  apply." 

The  senior,  with  a  quiet  smile  at  what  he  had  overheard,  ffsn 
me  two  doubloons,*  and  I  was  leaving  the  house,  when  the  jnnioi 
called  to  me. 

<<  Come  now,"  said  he,  "  Tm  not  such  a  bad  fellow  afto  aH 
Here  is  something  for  myself,"  and  he  gave  me  good  humouredltjf 
one  doubloon.*  Ten  years  afterwards  the  same  gentleman  msA 
with  me  to  others  in  the  town,  to  get  funds  for  our  Calabar  misnon; 
and  was  less  easily  put  off  with  a  refusal  than  I  would  have  been. 

In  pursuance  partly  of  the  same  object,  I  visited  the  capital  and 
Kingston,  combining  it  with  another  to  which  Mr.  Cowan  and  1 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Presbytery.  A  Dissenters'  Mairiagt 
Bill  was  before  the  House;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  we  shoaU 
see  the  originator  of  it,  and  other  members  of  Assembly,  to  i& 
present  the  views  of  our  mission  on  some  important  points,  simI 
propose  certain  improvements.  This  journey  led  me  throng 
some  new  scenes  in  St  Ann's  parish,  which  deserve  a  brief  de 
scription. 

I  had  crossed  Roaring  River  before,  but  never  stayed  to  explon 
its  beauties  till  then.  There  a  hundred  streamlets  come  pouriii| 
in  tiny  cascades  through  a  wood,  over  roots  and  rocks,  a  labyrintl 
of  rushing  rivulets;  which  unite  as  they  approach  the  bridge,  an( 
dash  in  full  volume  over  the  ledge  of  rocks,  immediately  abovi 
where  the  arch  is  thrown.  Thence  the  foaming  torrent  daahe 
along  through  a  deep  rocky  channel,  amid  overhanging  woodsy  ii 
a  succession  of  falls  to  the  sea,  not  half  a  mile  distant 

Further  on,  between  St  Ann's  Bay  and  Ocho  Rios,  a  new  )m 
of  road  had  been  made  near  the  sea  through  pure  white  marl  hills 
like  chaUc  cliffs,  and  over  several  lovely  and  romantic  streams 

•  A  doubloon  ii  £3,  6«.  8d  sterlfng. 


t      Wftl  EftAUnrUL  3CENETJY,  AND  ANTIQUE  nOJJK  HJI 

I  WKile  m  J  horse  was  feediug,  I  asc€nded  one  of  theses  wUoh  TUnn 
|,  ipoimzigp  not  tUtongb  deep  and  dark  rocky  tavmea,  bal>li0lwi8fBli 
ftmlatit  baJiks  clothed  with  shrubbery  -  and  in  the  c^mne  oC  a  liaV 
km's  waik  up  gentle  hilk  of  luxuriant  piieturage,  oame  aa  a  iOiOF* 
eaMO  of  beautiful  and  not  inconsiderable  cascadefl^  an^ona'  dt 
^MA  would  have  adorned  a  nobleman'a  dememe ;  whfle  tliO- apaoea 
were  just  a  seiies  of  mpida,  where  the  watars'^leipad,  and 
,  and  sparkled  under  tbe  meridku  blaze  in  thd  mosicMigbl- 
M  ^okd  neA^biDg  manner.  Wliat  an  olSueiice,  wbafe  a  WU^  €t 
aatnral  beauties  the  whole  enchaotiBg  scene  presented.  Who  ivaa 
illUsaid  ao  tmlj,  "  The  world  has  not  been  half  cumd after aBt* 
ffliile  re&esbing  mjaclf  under  a  shady  tree,  and  eDffojiqg;  llie 
ilfiacitis  aea  breeze,  c(>c4  from  the  glorious  blue  ocean  under  mf 
^§%  I  wid  to  a  negro  boy  that  came  by,  **  Wellr  my  bogr,  did  yoU 
«fer  hsBX  of  heaven ) ''  "  Yei,  massa."  "^  And  what  Borfc  of  a  pibce 
lib  you  think  it  is?"  **  Massa,  it  must  be  a  very  cool  place."  "  Yes, 
toy  boy,  you  are  right  Tbc  Bible  says,  *  The  sun  shall  not  light 
fin  thepi,  nor  any  heat ;  but  the  Ijamb  who  is  in  the  mids}  of  the 
.llicii^  sbnll  k>ad  tlien^  to  living  fountains  of  water.' "  I  never 
eodd  sng  the  hymn  which  says, 

^  No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
Bat  lAcred  hif^  eternal  noon." 

It  is  fit  only  for  an  Icelander.     The  thought  makes  an  inhabitant 
cf  tiie  ediptic  shudder.*' 

At  Ocho  Bios  I  turned  towards  the  interior,  up  a  road  which  I 
an  told  would  lead  to  Goshen,  where  our  brother,  Mr.  Jameson, 
kt^  anived,  had  settled  It  was  called  the  ''  gully  road,"  and  was 
a  stBage  and  ancient  looking  way,  but  whether  a  work  of  art 
or  a  natural  formation  could  not  be  known.  Its  name  partly 
dcMnbee  its  character.  It  led  inwards  between  ranges  of  forest- 
did  hlllfly  and  was  walled  on  both  sides  by  continuous  lines  of 
B(«a-grorwn  rock,  mantled  with  creepers,  like  old  ivy-clad  mason- 
ank.  No  stream  flowed  there,  nor  was  the  way  encumbered  with 
looae  rocki^  and  masses  of  debris,  and  heaps  of  sand,  like  an  old 
vater-eonrae.  The  snr&ce  seemed  of  smooth  solid  rock.  It  was 
apieee  of  antiquity;  aa  if  it  had  been  made  or  discovered  by  the 
8paaiard%  and  then  foigotten.  Neither  man  nor  beast  appeared 
W  nlfli^  nor  watchman'^?  hut,  nor  provision  ground,  nor  any  Agn 
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of  human  labour  on  stone  or  tree.  Fine  tunbera  grew  untoachady 
or  lay  rotting  where  they  felL  All  was  old  and  grey,  silent  and 
Bolitaiy.  After  plodding  mile  after  mile  through  that  gloomy  and 
lonely  avenue,  without  seeing  a  living  thing  or  means  of  outlet^ 
I  began  to  be  anxious  for  some  escape  from  the  defile  before  ni^t 
At  length  the  way  brightened,  the  hills  opened,  the  summit  wm 
reached,  human  habitations  were  discovered,  and  by  various,  thongii 
unusual,  paths,  I  gained  my  destination.  I  had  been  misguided 
in  taking  that  way.  The  right  one,  called  the  '^barquadier  road," 
led  from  Frankfort  whar^  where  I  had  spent  the  night  with  the 
watchman,  two  years  before,  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains^  and 
through  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  White  Kiver,  with  whidi 
I  had  the  pleasure,  at  a  later  period,  of  making  a  delighted  ac- 
quaintance. 

At  Spanish  Town  we  had  satisfactory  interviews  with  the 
author  and  supporters  of  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  BilL  The 
necessity  of  giving  it  a  retrospective  effect,  so  far  as  past  mairiagei 
could  be  certified  and  registered,  was  admitted,  and  also  the  neces- 
sity for  guarding  against  irregular  and  clandestine  marriages  by 
ephemeral  and  self-constituted  miuisters. 

Of  these  self-constituted  ministers  there  were  in  ELingston  alone 
six  or  seven,  chiefly  of  that  body  called  Native  Baptists,  foimded 
by  Qeorge  Leile.  Some  of  them  had  been  leaders  in  other  con- 
gregations, but  set  up  for  themselves,  and  induced  their  classes  to 
adhere  to  them.     The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  men  and  their 

doings.     The  Rev.  Mr.  W ,  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Sodety, 

Kingston,  told  us,  that  a  party  of  them  had  come  and  offered  to 
join  his  congregation,  if  he  would  allow  a  man  whom  th^  had 
chosen  for  their  mmister  to  be  his  colleague.  The  man  of  their 
choice  was  not  yet  one  of  themselves,  having  never  been  baptised, 
according  to  their  ideas,  but  he  was  willing  to  be  immersed  for 
the  sake  of  office,  and  had  gifts  and  graces  enough  otherwise  to 
please  them.  He  could  read  a  little,  and  talk  much,  and  pray  kmd 
and  long,  and  was  just  the  man  for  them.      Refused  by  Mr. 

W ,  they  were  not  baffled.     Like  Micah  of  Mount  Ephraim, 

they  took  and  consecrated  him,  and  he  became  their  priest ;  for 
^ey  led  him  to  the  sea,  and  baptized  or  submerged  him  there^ 
that  he  0^^^  ^^  qualified  to  do  the  same  for  others. 


A  £qw  extracts  from  mj  jotirnal  will  bring  other  matters,  that 
f  rum  time  to  time  during  the  period  of  this  chapter,  into 
\  And  i^r^sent  our  work  in  ita  varied  aspecta^ 

Eudj  in  1838  Mr.  F ,  a  Well-known  Cbristian  geatleman, 

m  ttQotlaer  part  of  the  country,  came  to  Cinnamon  Hill^  to  take 

■igt  uo  beiuilf  of  a  new  proprietor  resident  in  England*     My 

of  Cornwall  Kouae  waa  expired,  but  Mr>  F         allowed  nie 

m  ^ae  of  it^  and  aho  acceded  to  my  desire  of  haviug 

among  the  estate  people  aa  aforetime,  and  allowed 

lb  «U  adiool^hou^e — a  mo^t  stiitable  place,  not  too  near  the 

r  the  purpose,     Thii^  after  two  years  and  a  half 

I  Wfts  restored.     It  did  not  much  matter,  as  to  thu 

ol  the  people,  for  I  could  visit  them  in  their  own  houses, 

not  fio  conveniently.     But,  for  my  own  puhlic  vindieation, 

I  wulietl  a  Terereal  of  the  former  probibitioji,  and  obtained  it 

We  did  not  enjoy  the  advaotage  long.     A  young  gentleman, 

diated  to  the  late  proprietor,  reaided  there,  and  took  upon  hiui  to 

with  us.     The  chief  justice  of  the  ialand,  fSir  Joshua 

oo  hia  drcnit,  came,  as  fonnerly,  to  spend  a  day  at  that 

tm  bis  way  to  Montego  Bay.     It  chanced  to  bo  the  day  for 

ting.     The  people  were  assembled.     I  had  finbhed  the 

cfa^ren'i  le^oDf  and  was  beginning  with  their  parents,  wheu  a 

borne  serrant  brought  me  tiiia  message,  '^  Young  massa  don't 

mk  BO  meetiiig  to  keep,  for  be  have  Uia  Honour  the  Chief  with 

I  lepliod,  that  if  His  Honour  or  any  one  were  sick,  we  would 
"MriiT  from  singing,  and  otherwise  keep  everything  quiet. 

Anotber  jn^sage  informed  me  that  '^  His  Honour  the  Chief  is 
M  aick  I  but  young  massa  no  wish  meeting  here  tins  night ^' 

1  tiiit  word  that,  had  I  known  sooner  that  our  meeting  would 
lidiMpveftble  to  them,  I  should  have  bold  It  in  the  negn>  houaea; 
In  h  WW  now  too  kte  to  dmnge^  and  I  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
pm  wHh  H  ID  p«e& 

Wt  were  proceeding  with  the  dnties  of  th©  evening,  when  a 
fttrd  time  the  servant  returned,  with  positive  orders  from  *' young 
Biiiva'*  to  go  eJsewhere  with  the  people  at  once. 
kg    I  answered  that  I  dared  not  break  up  a  meeting  engaged  in  the 
*Qfikip  nrf  Ood  at  any  mBn*s  bidding. 
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We  were  not  troubled  again ;  for  Sir  Joshna,  I  learned,  bac3 
requested  the  rash  youth  to  let  me  alone.     But  we  went  no  mor<0 
to  that  placa     One  of  our  elders  gave  up  to  us  a  good  bonae  h^ 
had  built  for  himself,  saying  that  he  had  no  children,  and  his  old 
kitchen  could  do  for  him  and  his  wife  stilL 

One  Sabbath  evening,  in  a  meeting  of  session,  B of  SuecegM 

estate  was  char^  with  having  gone  to  a  reputed  Obea  man  to 

help  him  out  of  a  scrape.    M ,  the  Obea  man,  was  one  I  had 

often  exhorted,  without  knowing  his  character,  but  always  in  vain* 
He  pretended  sometimes  to  be  stupid,  unable  to  understand  v^ia.^ 
was  said  to  him;  and  at  other  times  excused  himself  finom  coming 
to  church  by  his  watchqian's  duties  in  the  provision  grounds-' 
Of  late  a  great  change  had  appeared  in  him,  and  his  testimony  ocm 
this  occasion  surprised  me,  by  the  intelligence  and  change  of  view^ 

it  evidenced.     He  said  that  B had  come  to  his  hut  with  th^ 

usual  fees,  money  and  rum,  begging  his  help,  for  he  was  in  troable* 
and  no  man  could  get  him  out  of  it  like  M .  Instead  of  com- 
plying, he  reproved  B ^  saying  that  he  had  given  up  all  theso 

bad  ways,  and  begun  to  hear  the  gospel ;  and  why  should  B— — , 
who  had  long  time  heard  the  good  word,  want  to  go  back  to  them 
again.  He  advised  B to  follow  the  light  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  do,  and  to  confess  his  sin  if  he  had  done  anything  bad,  anJ 

repent,  and  pray  God  to  help  him,  for  he  only  could.     Old  M 

spoke  with  a  clearness  and  animation  quite  refreshing,  and  hifl 

evidence  confounded  poor  B ,  who,  self-condemned,  had  nothing 

to  say. 

''May  11,  1838.— G T came  to-day  to  explain  his 

wife's  case,  which,  he  assured  me,  had  been  misreported.  She 
has  been  long  in  bad  health,  and  nothing  the  white  doctor  'could 
do  was  of  any  use.  A  Christian  sister,  however,  who  was  staying 
with  them  lately,  had  made  his  wife  a  drink  of  herbs,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  caused  her  to  sneeze  violently,  and 
cast  out  of  her  nostrils  two  pieces  of  bottle  glass.  These  he 
showed  me,  and  he  believed  they  had  caused  her  sickness.  How 
they  got  into  her  head  he  could  not  tell ;  but  sure  he  was  they 
came  out  of  it  in  the  way  he  described,  and  now  he  expected  she 
would  get  better."  , 

This  strange  story,  which  he  told  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
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apeet«d  mt  to  believe,  waa  in  every  psirticnilar  destitute  of  tn. 
Hie  last  iras^  tliAt  be  stnd  his  wife  had  gone  to  a  Mjal  woman, 
ptaX  repute  on  Iron  Shore  estate,  for  a  cura    That  woman's  mt>ae 
ni  practice  being  secundum  artem  ni^ram,  or  of  a  genuine  African 
kind,  was  one  we  discouraged,  as  botii  unlawful  and  deceptive. 
Her  sjttmn  was  to  eitract  from  the  diaeaaed  body  the  vi tinting 
,  which  some  imknown  enemy  had,  by  magic  arts^  im- 
there.     By  sucking,  or  aueeTang,  or  retching,  she  caua 
thi|iiiifl^  gla^,  or  nails  to  be  extracted  from  the  sufferer's  flei*ii. 
I^b  came  out  at  onr  next  e:xamiiiation.  ^ 

"  Jfo^  20. — G^ T and  hia  wife  appeared  before 

6be  idmitted  having  gone  |o  the  Myal  woman,  by 
Ts  dedre^  for  the  cure  of  Jier  aickness,  and  sliowed  a  f>, 
of  bottle  gksa  that  hod  been  sucked  out  of  her  shoulder^  and  n        i 
tliat  since  then  she  had  felt  better.     In  vain  were  all  attempts  of 
the  6!e3sioii  to  convince  them   of  their  cnor.     The  example  of 
Ati— i«l»  Yrho  died  in  the  sickness  for  which  he  had  sought  a  cure 
from  a  stnmge  god,  was  no  warning  to  them.     She  knew  when  she 
VM  ndc  and  when  she  was  well,  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 
Thcj  were  both  suspended  from  membership,  till  they  should  show 
more  boUi  of  £uth  and  sensa*' 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  what  more  we  knew  at  that  time 
cf  the  Myal  system,  which  came  a  few  years  afterwards  to  be  so 
folly  xerealed.  It  most  not  be  confounded  with  Obea,  to  which 
indeed  it  was  wholly  opposed  It  affected  to  cure  the  sicknesses, 
and  remove  other  evils,  which  the  Obea  produced.  The  Myal 
pfaelita0ner8  oomited  themselves  angels  of  light,  and  called  those 
of  the  opposite  craft  angels  of  darkness. 

It  was  part  of  the  art  and  power  of  a  Myal  man  also  to  caich  the 
tkadaw  of  a  deceased  person,  and  retain  it  for  purposes  of  necro- 
mioey.  It  must  be  caoght  at  the  grave,  at  or  soon  after  inter- 
ment ;  therefore  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  burials  usually 
took  place,  or  by  moonlight,  a  fitting  time  for  such  mysterious 
proceedingH.  In  the  midst  of  the  people  encircling  the  grave^  the 
Myal  man  saw,  what  was  unseen  by  others,  the  shadow  or  spirit  of 
the  dapwted  hovexiog  over  its  last  tenement ;  and  he  tried  by 
Biany  Tiotent  gestures,  leaping  and  grasping,  to  seize  it,  or  by 
to  ehanz?  it,  as  it  fitted  about  and  evaded  VlVou 
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When  he  succc<^ed,  he  secured  it  in  a  tiny  coffin  re&dy  for 
purpose,  to  be  buried  in  the  aame  grave,  or  deposited  in  the  hou 
and  under  the  bed^  of  the  practitioner  for  future  use.     Bometimea ' 
it  could  not  be  easily  caughtj  and  escaped  to  the  pastures  or  bush, 
whither  the  by-standers  followed  the  Myal  man  in  pursuit^  ova 
hedges  and  ditches,  stone  dykes  and  all  difficulties,  following  tiia|j 
be  a  fire-fly,  or  night  bird,  anythin-       nothing,  till  the  l^er  ha 
gained  his  object  and  secured  thi  it 

This  kind  of  work  was  long  J-         i  secret     It  had  begun 
be  disused,  checked  by  severe  le  ve  repression  and  increasing 

Christian  light.     The  Guinea  n  never  spoke  to  "  Buckra "  • 

of  their  ^'  country  faihions  i^  or  till  we  had  Christian  youngpi 

men  growing  up  around  us  conla  i  uji  informotioa  be  obtained 
on  those  subjects,  Eveti  they  spoke  »uout  them  with  such  reserve 
and  dread  as  the  idea  of  "  a  familiar  spirit,"  a  "  medium"  of  com- 
munication with  the  invisible  world,  was  fitted  to  create. 

The  delusion  went  the  length  of  supposing  that  the  shadow 
could  be  lost  even  before  death ;  that  some  one  could  steal  away 
another's  souL  I  knew  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  idea  that  she  had  lost  her  shadow. 
Some  one  had  stolen  it,  she  said;  and  she  went  seeking  it  by  the 
bushy  banks  of  streams,  or  round  the  gigantic  cotton  tree,  or  in 
other  haunted  spots,  by  moonlight,  among  all  the  shadows  of  such 
places  at  such  a  time.  She  was  not  lunatic,  I  was  assured  by  her 
friends,  who  brought  her  to  me  for  a  cure ;  and  though  they  did 
not  believe  in  such  things,  they  affirmed  that  many  others  did. 
My  prayers  and  good  words  were  unable  to  relieve  her  mind  and 
dry  her  tears ;  my  faith  perhaps  being  too  weak  to  cast  out 
devils. 

These  strange  superstitions  came  from  Africa.  We  found  them 
afterwards  at  Calabar.  Some  persons  were  believed  to  be  able  to 
call  up  departed  souls,  and  question  them  on  important  business. 
Others  believed  not  only  that  the  soul  or  shadow  could  live  apart 
from  the  body,  but  that  the  body  could  live  apart  from  it^  as  is 
the  case  with  the  inferior  animals,  destitute  of  a  soul  like  man. 
The  chief  of  Old  Town  had  a  sacred  grove,  near  a  spring  of  water, 
where  his  soul  was  kept  safely;  and  he  complained  that  the 
labourers  belonging  to  the  mission  house  there,  who  were  cle 


tke  ^oimd  all  abomt,  went  too  near  the  sacred  spot)  and  tan 
bn  mmL     "  Yon  alwaya  tcU  us,**  said  he  to  the  misaioni 
«TCi^  man  must  mind  his  sooL     WLy  do  your  men  go  ti     ^j^ 
mil  at  that  pkcc  7  ^'     Tlie  Qilabar  word  for  soul  is  that  u^edi 
ir.     In  hia  last  sickness  he  believed  that  some  one  had  poa 
him^f  of  his  soul,  and  bottled  it  up  to  prevent  its  i         i 
iag  lu  liim.     He  even  compMrted  to  the  kings  of  Doke 
■nd  Creek  Town  that  some  one  had  stolen  hia  soul ;  and  i 
nfafi  Jiad  proclamatiou  made  tliat  the  andaoious  Uiief,  ^ 
ht  mtgfat  be,  shodd  let  the  shadow  escape,  or  whenevt, 
'     tieeled,  die  the  most  terrible  death,    j^othiitg  availed,  howevi 
I   cure  y«  delusion  or  restore  bis  lost  spirit     The  chief  of  ai 
^  IMH  having  been  long  iU,  got  persuaded  that  certain  periJO] 
^r  ^W«n  hia  soul  or  shadow,  and  buried  it,  and  so  held  Mm  uvu 
ianekxiess.     He  charged  them  with  it,  and  desired  they  shoina 
fieai  themselves  by  the  jKiiaon  ordeal     The  accused  did  not  say 
tiaft  tlie  charge  was  absurd,  or  unheard  o^  but  simply  that  they 
VWB  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  and  wisely  refused 
dM  dugenms  tziaL 

Tbe  Ibilowiiig  cases  are  bad :  but  missionaries  have  been  accused 
d  RportDQ^  only  what  is  good  of  their  work,  and  do  well  to  state 
tlM  wont  The  home  churches  are  so  eager  for  good  news  from 
the  miMton  fidds,  they  will  hardly  hear  any  other.  Unless  they 
•ee  sigDB  and  wonders,  they  will  not  believe.  Missionaries  may 
■nd  home  complete  and  impartial  accounts  of  all  their  operations, 
but  only  tlie  best  will  be  published  or  read.  In  this  my  final 
iqwrt  I  wish  to  give  examples  of  it  in  all  respects. 

One  Sabbath  evening  a. young  woman,  Sophia,  came  from 
hfaayim  to  join  our  church.  She  'had  belonged  to  another, 
ad  the  leader  of  it  came  to  prevent  her  being  received.  I 
faiew  the  man,  having  taught  him  to  read,  and  now  he  presumed 
noaewhat  on  my  civility.  He  said  that  I  should  not  take  her,  for 
die  had  misbehaved  in  his  class,  and  only  wanted  to  escape  disci- 
pfiae  by  coming  to  mine.  When  the  girl  was  asked  what  she  had 
to  aj  for  heneli^  the  leader  interposed,  sapng  that  she  should 
■efcbe kntd;  becaose,  said  he,  ''in  our  church  nobody  is  allowed 
'  Ae  leader/'    "  Jzi  oun,"  I  replied,  "  wo  beax  \>o^ 
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she  re|)ented  of  her  aiu,  anj 
they  did  such  things.     If 
,e  added,  she  would  wait 
fO  back  to  that  Tiian*s  clas 

hile;  then  boldly  declared  it 


sides  for  the  tmth*3  sake/*     The  girl  spoke  to  the  man's  confu^^ 
sioiL     She  had  behaved  badly ^  ahe  confessed  with  shame 
tears ;  but  he  was  the  vety  man  that  had  made  her  do  so.    Ho  ha 
followed  her  continually,  and  because  he  was  her  leader,  said 
had  a  right  to  what  he  wanted  ;  ao  tliat  she  could  not  get  forwan 
to  baptism,  for  he  always  kept  her  hack  by  one  excuse  and 
other;  till  she  had  to  **'^e  in  to  1 '      it  last,  that  he  mii^hl  brin 
her  to  the  minit^ter  foi         '^ 
now  wanted  to  leave  t&e  c     i 
did  not  think  good  to  receive  i 
long  as  I  pleased,  but  would  m 
again. 

The  leader  was  confounded  for  , 
was  all  a  lisj  and  gaid,  that  was  the  i^ason  why  in  his  church  they 
never  let  anybody  speak  against  the  leaders,  for  they  would  tell 
too  many  lies  on  them.  By  his  account,  Sophia's  stoiy  was  a 
piece  of  pure  malice,  because  he  had  rebuked  her  sins.  . 

My  elders  proposed  to  call  in  some  others  from  the  same  estate, 
who  were  waiting  outside,  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say  about  it 
One  of  these  latter,  a  shrewd  old  man,  belonging  also  to  the  same 
class,  asked  the  young  woman  at  what  time  all  that  had  happened. 
She  told  him.  He  asked  her  again  if  she  had  told  anybody  at 
the  time.  She  replied  that  she  had  told  her  mother,  and  her 
aunt,  and  uncle  Henry.  Every  one  said  that  that  was  the  point ; 
and  to  determine  it  I  sent  off  three  trusty  elders,  with  all  the 
parties,  to  investigate  the  matter  further  on  the  estate.  In  due 
time  they  returned  to  inform  me,  that  everything  the  girl  said  was 
proved  to  be  true ;  and  that  more  of  the  man's  wicked  ways  had 
been  discovered  than  she  mentioned.  "  How,"  I  asked,  **  how 
could  that  man  have  the  face  to  come  and  accuse  the  woman, 
knowing  that  he  himself  was  guilty  'i  "  "  Because  he  thinks," 
they  replied,  "  that  she  will  fear  to  speak  against  him,  and  that 
you  won't  hear  her.  So  they  all  do."  I  took  care  the  man's  ini- 
quity should  be  reported  to  his  own  minister,  and  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  office  he  so  abused. 


William  S- 


was  one  of  the  first  on  Cinnamon  Hill  who 
joined  the  church.     He  got  married,  learned  to  read  the  Scrip- 
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tai«s^  Mid  |fniyed  witli  fenrour,  good  scDse,  and  piflty.  He.  wii 
ooi  of  thie  most  promking  of  the  inqmrera,  artd  hk  adminioa  U> 
iiabet&hip  seemed  oertnln  among  tiie  firal  Till  tlie  i^mV  of. 
Ic^Sl  bia  dtaracter  was  good.  Then  to  my  mtrpriM  an  Qn&voiir- 
AJbl«  mtiiour  reached  ma  He  had  Binned  a  great  aio,  but  iwo- 
InUjy  denied  it,  till  in  time  the  proof  appeajrod  beyond  oontnidio* 
bntk  When  dealt  with  by  the  church,  he  did  not  nffimi^  but 
vest  on  in  his  sinjs,  and  caused  others  to  fall  We  griefed  over 
Mm  aa  oirer  a  lost  boil     It  waa  otir  fiist  great  dlaaiqiwiiitnieBDlatid 


On  my  letitm  to  the  Islaad  in  1835,  he  entreated  to  be leoeived 
a§uiL  He  had  gone,  he  said^  from  had  to  worse,  and  done  tliiBigi 
Ittvis  ashamed  to  think  of,  and  could  not  mentioQ.  He  mm 
<hrt5)7iBg  himself  and  begged^  in  the  most  eamett  ^sod  iriffiffftJUig 
^tnos,  ta  be  r^tored  to  \m  lost  place  in  the  churehf  M  the  only. 
chance  of  his  recovery  from  the  piaths  of  the  devil  He  was 
hmhh  and  penitent  to  all  appearance,  and  was  received  again  on 
1  trial  of  eighteen  montha. 

Ejt  his  probation  expired  he  fdl  again  under  suspicion,  and 
vhm  pdrately  spoken  to,  seemed  indignant  at  the  imputation. 
Ha  ma  tired  of  being  always  blamed,  he  said,  and  would  not 
■Init  to  it  any  longer.  If  I  hked  to  believe  everything  bad  of 
Um,  I  might  do  so.  He  would  anawerno  more.  Recent  quarrels 
^tk  his  wife  being  alluded  to,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  threat- 
md.  to  tnake  ber  suffer.  I  had  to  lock  the  dxior  on  him  till  he 
ooolei  and  promised  not  to  trouble  hen  She  had  not  exposed 
bmt  On  the  ccnl^Ty,  she  took  his  part,  and  £amed  up  against 
tloit  who,  ahe  said,  had  disgraced  his  name.  They  both  con- 
cUed  to  leave  the  church,  and  go  where  they  could  live  in  peace. 

In  a  few  weeks  his  guUt  was  proved  beyond  dispute ;  but  he 
bd  joined  another  churoh,  and  was  there  soon  baptized  and 
Inured  to  its  commnniou.  Five  years  elapsed ;  and  in  1841  he 
^rin  returned  to  us,  desiring  to  be  re-establiahed  in  his  first 
Aro^  eoimection.  We  would  not  r^^ive  him  as  a  communicant^ 
Wwerar,  btit  appointed  him  the  eighteen  months  of  trial  which  he 
angiMlly  lo&t  Alas,  he  did  not  stand  it,  and  was  a  third  time 
lad  finaUy  cut  off  from  onr  congregation.  He  seemed  to  have  lost 
f  and  no  lonjgejr  to  fee!  compunction  far  his  aina.    Xe^^ 
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lie  would  soinctimes  show  face  in  church,  as  if  nothiog  had  hap- 
pened, till  he  finallj  disappeared  from  our  Ticw,  b^  leaving  Uie 
estate  and  pariah. 

One  case  more  may  be  mentioneA  Edward  J— — -  wm  a 
troublesome  inquirer  on  CbrnwalL  who  quarrelled  with  eveiybody, 
and  beat  his  wife.  -^ed  to  cnt  him  q%  b*jcau9e  of 

his  continual!  had  c  a.r  of  bdng  involved  in  bis 

sins.     We  therefoi  the  pew  he  bad  m  ^Idom 

occupied,  and  the  I  abused,  by  coming  kte  or 

drunk,  and  putting  Ithe  disturbance  of  the  coii- 

gregation.     He  repi:e<       n  I  liim  cruelly  ;  and  now  all 

his  sins  W(>uld  lie  t  \  destruction  be  on  our  head. 

We  told  him,  how  1  ,,  ^  ^v  i^  t@  other  churchy  as  he  had 
often  threatened  to  do.  It  would  rejoice  us  to  see  him  become  a 
better  man  anywhere. 

The  refit  of  his  career  must  be  tolA  After  he  became  fully 
free  he  went  to  a  distant  parish,  we  knew  not  where  His 
friends  gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  aud  put  on  mourning.  A  few 
years  subsequently  he  was  discovered  married  to  a  second  wife^ 
and  his  firat  being  etill  alive,  waa  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  ajid 
sent  to  the  house  af  correction  for  eighteen  months. 

The  following  observationa  closed  my  report  for  1838  to  our 
missionary  secretary,  and  may  fitly  close  this  chapter  ; — 

"  Such  have  been  our  labours  in  the  use  of  right  means  ;  but 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  fruit  of  them  1  To  those  aocus- 
tomed  to  the  rich  produce  of  the  gardens  of  the  Lord  in  Britain, 
which  have  been  so  highly  cultivated,  ours  may  seem  of  small 
value.  They  who  have  not  felt  the  toils  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
wilderness;  the  anxiety  with  which  fruit,  however  little,  was  looked 
for  ;  the  joy  with  which  it  was  gathered,  cannot  rightly  estimate 
our  position.  The  forest  is  but  recently  and  still  but  partially 
felled,  the  ground  imperfectly  cleared,  wild  seeds  fill  the  soil,  per- 
nicious weeds  spring  everywhere  luxuriantly,  requiring  unremit- 
ting efforts  to  obtain  good  returns  of  even  the  conmionest  kind. 

"  There  is,  however,  something  to  show  for  past  labours,  in  a 
thousand  persons  brought  under  regular  instruction,  and  submis- 
sive to  it ;  in  four  hundred  persons  living  in  holy  and  honourable 
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and  a  hundred  more  in  Miigle  purity,  who  once  lived  in 
iO  AboDiiitsliattit ;  ui  a  LniKirud  and  forty  dlMciptes  at  the  lAtrd^a 
,  iitd  abote  A  hiHidred  more  defvirhig  the  prinlt^ge,  of  whom 
I  m  roucm  to  believe  that  thej  fear  the  Lord,  and  are  living 
•fiibeiiyf  ligbteoosly,  ^md  godly.  The  tminerous  classes  of  jaimg 
|tQ|ilB  ncnring  Christum  instmctioja  regularly,  proun&e  abundaiU 
|Dod  fridL  Two  liimdTed  and  seventy  meniber^  in  the  temper- 
HKi  indietf,  and  X218  sterling  of  free  ctintributions  during  the 
jvis^  ai*  also  good  frmte  of  th dr  own  kind.  With  Buch  first- 
Mu  Wf  may  ho|>e  for  an  abundant  harvest  In  due  time.*' 
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THE  Act  of  Parliament  fur  tho  emancipation  of  the  slaves  liad 
fixed  two  periods  for  terminating  the  apprenticeship.  The 
predials,  or  field-labourers,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  half 
Friday  and  Saturday  every  week,  were  to  serve  till  August  1840. 
The  non-predials,  or  domestics,  who  could  not  be  so  much  away  from 
their  household  duties,  were  compensated  by  an  abridgment  of 
their  time  of  service,  and  were  to  be  released  in  August  1838. 
This  distinction  did  not  work  well,  and  was  likely  to  produce  still 
worse  eflfects,  when  the  one  class  should  be  freed  from  servitude 
and  the  other  continue  bound.  The  conviction  was  growing,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  all  parties,  to  terminate  that 
anomalous  intermediate  state,  at  the  earlier  period.  The  abuses 
of  the  apprenticeship,  which  seemed  to  be  employed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  less  to  prepare  the  people  for  their  freedom  than 
to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  it,  had  led  to  a  powerful  agitation 
in  England  for  bringing  it  to  an  immediate  end.  But  the  period 
could  not  be  abridged  without  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature ; 
and  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  country. 
In  the  belief  that  the  House  of  Assembly  would  rather  yield  to 
petitions  from  within  than  to  pressure  from  without,  I  transmitted 
one  from  the  session  of  our  congregation,  in  flavour  of  the  early 
termination,  which  was  read  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  island  legislature  agreed  to  the  proposed  abridgment^  aiK 
the  great  day  uf  full  freedom  drew  near.     It  behoved  the  teach 
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liiftifMe  A>  people  far  it,  ty  c«nti<infng  thflmagrfnst  qnyaMop- 
■bb  iupwUtioniii  wamitig  them  of  difficohieB  ta  be  mel  and 
and  gMag^  titem  fiiittiftil  informalum  of  their  ezael 
i  90m^f  and  thdr  new  duties  as  freemen.  Our  eon- 
ireni^aii  was  called  together  one  week-dfiy,  to  be  instructed  od 
titefle  points.  The  impartial  stipendiary  magistrate  of  our  district 
took  part  with  me  in  addressing  tlie  people,  and  there  were  many 
nf  tile  neigbt>oufing  oversee ra  among  our  hearers.  We  advised 
iboQt  their  work  and  wages,  and  the  arrnngcmenta  they 
imM  tuake  for  their  houses  and  grounds.  We  admonkhed  them 
making  extravagant  demands,  which,  throwing  the 
ODt  of  cultivation,  would  throw  themselves  out  of  work, 
tfid  produce  more  suifering  than  they  could  anticipate;  Some  of 
lhs&  we£%  in  danger,  also,  of  getting  into  habits  of  idleness^  and 
^  fAnUitig  about,  taking  jobs  here  and  there  ;  others  of  wasting 

wEit  mriiiliyi    vU  prido  niid  bIxOW— liufbcti  bliJ  gUiis,    /uf  wllich 

thcj  had  no  use,  and  against  all  which  they  were  faithfully 
woed  A  few  thanked  us  for  our  good  advices  ;  a  few  others 
gnunbJed  that  we  spoke  all  for  the  masters.  The  overseers 
S|iproved  of  all  we  had  said,  though  they  thought  we  were  making 
tbe  people  too  wise  on  some  pointa 

Heuing  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  about 
<nr  advieea  to  them  on  the  Friday,  I  alluded  to  the  subject  again 
CB tlie fallowing  SabbatL  '^Some  people,"  I  said,  ''have  most 
cnoneoos  views  of  the  nature  of  their  freedom,  as  if  they  were  no 
ioDger  to  be  under  any  restraint,  and  indulge  hopes  that  can  never 
be  leifiaed.  Because  I  endeavour  to  give  them  true  views  of 
tkor  new  condition,  and  guard  them  against  hurtful  pride  and 
iofly,  thcj  say  I  am  not  theur  friend.  But  I  am  their  real  friend, 
too  tnie  to  deceive  them.  They  found  it  before  in  the  war  time, 
aid  they  fannd  it  when  the  apprenticeship  began,  and  they  will 
iad  it  again,  before  they  are  many  months  older.  I  cannot  befool 
Jvt,  my  friends,  with  flattery,  nor  hold  ontthe  prospect  of  advan- 
t^«  tiiai  cannot  be  righteously  gained.  Your  freedom  will 
hnmh.  yon  with  the  best  opportunities  for  benefiting  yourselves 
iad  year  children.  But  the  best  blessings  of  freedom  must  be 
VBilDad  out  for  yonrsdyea,  by  patient  industry  and  good  Christian 
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Some  of  them  came  to  me  afterwards,  sayings  '*  Minkter,  don't 
let  the  crooked  speeches  of  a  few  ignorant  people  vex  you.  It  no 
be  we  all  talk  so ;  only  some  foolish  women  and  boys.  We  know 
your  advice  is  good,  and  will  follow  it" 

During  the  last  week  or  two  the  people  suffered  from  longing; 
and  their  restlessness  delayed  the  operations  of  crop;  which  it  was 
veiy  desirable  to  have  finished  off  before  the  day  of  emancipation. 
Their  impatience  made  them  sick,  and  they  filled  the  hospitals 
without  lowing  what  ailed  them.  Medicine  did  not  reach  thdr 
case.  Overseers  and  magistrates  said  they  were  shamming,  bat 
could  not  use  harsh  measures.  For  once  I  interfered  in  such 
matters,  and  not  only  spoke  pointedly  on  the  subject  in  church, 
urging  every  one  to  do  his  duty,  and  finish  off  honourably,  but 
went  to  the  hospitals,  and  quickly  healed,  by  kind  or  sharp  words, 
some  for  whom  doctors  could  do  nothing ;  and  then  to  the  cane- 
fields,  to  urge  the  workers  to  make  redoubled  efforts,  and  close 
their  long  bondage  like  Christians.  Some  of  the  planters  candidly 
acknowledged  the  value  of  these  services.  The  overseer  of 
Cinnamon  Hill  owned  that  but  for  them  he  could  not  have 
finished  his  crop  in  tiuie. 

The  eve  of  their  freedom  was  spent  by  the  people  everywhere 
in  their  places  of  worship,  to  praise  the  Lord  for  the  peaceable 
termination  of  their  weary  slavery;  and  that  night  the  estate 
hospitals  were  emptied  of  their  patients,  whose  ailments  were  all 
miraculously  cured.  The  song  of  jubilee  from  every  village  awoke 
tlie  next  morning's  sun,  and  soon  processions  with  appropriate 
banners  were  seen  in  all  directions,  wending  their  way,  with  the 
voice  of  sacred  melody,  to  the  central  point  of  attraction,  the 
church.  Over  the  church  streamed  a  great  ensign,  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  and  the  motto,  "  By  this  we  conquer."  Over  the  school 
another,  with  an  open  Bible,  and  the  words,  *'  Christian  education." 
As  the  different  companies  arrived  with  their  flags,  they  formed  a 
great  circle,  hailing  their  colours  with  joyous  acclamationa  One 
bore,  "  Tliis  is  the  Lord's  doing."  Another,  "  No  bond*  but  the 
law."  Another,  "  Wages  are  better  than  whips."  Another,  "We 
will  work  for  our  wives  and  our  children."  Others  had  similar 
mottoes.     Assembled  in  the  church,  they  were  taught  that  only 
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the  Spirit  of  the  Lard  ia  could  there  be  true  liberty ;  mir 
Ikre,  aH  iiuiding,  reuewed  their  tows  to  the  God  of  their  a&l 
laliuD,  and  promified  not  t<>  nbuse  kb  great  b()on  by  any  luisc 
%agAf  bat  fur  his  great  name's  sake  to  be  better  as  free  people  tbuL : 
dw  tb«^  h^  been  as  slaves      I  knew  of  no  blot  among  our' 
peofib  to  di^giire  that  glorluus  and  happy  day,  « 

%mD»  iM-diAposedf  disorderly  people,  ho  were  r,  had  begun  e^ 
enok  a  ireek  too  |wK>n,  to  pervert  tiioir  freedom  to  unwortliy  \^ 
ymm^     1  had  beeo  from  home  for  a  few  days,  aod  on  my  roti 
bftc  WM  asiciniished  to  hear  the  nom  of  rioting  and  reveUinf 
l&i  Conivall  negro  houses,  which  neither  ifrs,  Wiwldell,  no 
dfai  of  the  church,  nor  the  conJi table  of  the  e^^tate,  had  bee 

to  |iivv«tit     L ,  a  wild  fellow,  had  erected  a  booth,  proci 

1  ImH,  and  gathered  a  company  of  looe45  and  diij  orderly  peu^w 
tm,  flU  quarters^  whose  singiiig,  aud  drumming,  and  dancing, 
dktttrfeed  the  neighbourhood-  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  foimd 
all  suddenly  enveloped  in  darkuess  and  silence.  A  fire  ;^Lick 
nTwi  discovered  some  persons  hidbg,  but  none  that  I  knew, 
dtept  L — —  himselt  He  waited  not  to  hear  me,  but  furiously 
tiri^ateiied,  that  if  I  should  come  that  wny  a^n  to  spoil  hk 
QNting,  I  should  not  leave  the  negro  town  in  a  whole  skin.  I 
hd  no  rights  he  said,  to  come  into  his  yard ;  for  he  might  do 
what  he  liked  in  his  own  place,  and  have  what  compimy  he  pleased 
BecMue  he  had  a  black  face  and  I  a  white  one,  nuule  me  do  so. 
Bst  nhea  the  first  of  Augost  arrived,  he  would  see  who  would 
■mddle  with  him  or  his  dancer  lie  would  be  as  good  as  me  then, 
«id  voold  split  my  ekuE  if  I  came  into  his  yard  that  way  agaii\. 
The  man  was  so  furious  he  would  listen  to  uothing  I  a  aid,  and 
4»  people  having  all  skulked  off,  I  returned  to  my  house.  Im- 
il£atelf  the  place  was  Lighted  up  again,  and  the  ball  t^esumed  ] 
^  the  revelry  contintied  till  moniing.  Kor  did  it  cease  next 
hj,  tin  I  reported  it  to  the  visiting  magistrate  as  a  nuisance, 

ioA  he  lent  con&tables  to  pull  down  the  booth,     L -,  in  hia 

la^git,  threatened  the  life  of  one  of  the  constables  so  employed,  for 
»Juch  he  was  soon  after  arrested,  aud  sent  to  prison*  Thereupon 
<puet  good  people  rejoiced  to  find,  that  worthless  fellows  like  him 
wwild  not  have  liberty  to  do  as  they  liked,  and  disturb  all  theif 
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The  bondmen  were  now  free,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  bow 
they  would  use  their  freedom.  Would  they  confirm  or  disprove 
the  malign  predictions  that  bad  been  so  abundantly  uttered  con- 
cerning them.  They  were  so  busy,  said  some,  that  coercion  was 
needful  to  make  them  work.  Their  wants  were  so  few,  said 
others,  and  so  easily  supplied,  that  they  bad  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  steady  industry.  They  needed  the  training  of  advanced 
society,  and  the  stimulus  of  artificial  wants,  to  rouse  their  eneigieB 
and  teach  them  to  value  money,  and  exert  themselves  to  obtain  it 
It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  they  would  abandon  the  sugar  estates, 
and  squat  in  the  mountains,  living  in  African  indolence  and 
barbarism,  on  the  produce  of  their  own  settlements.  Some^  who 
should  have  known  better,  joined  in  prognosticating  these  evils. 

Those  who  knew  the  negroes  best  discredited  these  strange  an- 
ticipations, and  facts  ere  long  disproved  them.  The  emancipated 
peasantry  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  were  then  as  unrea- 
sonably condemned  for  having  in  excess  the  very  qualities  previ- 
ously deemed  indispensable,  and  in  them  so  deficient  Eager  for 
money,  they  would  do  double  work  daily  if  sure  of  getting  double 
wages ;  and  came  to  have  so  many  new  wants  that  no  possiUe 
wages,  it  was  said,  could  satisfy  them.  Their  provision  grounds, 
so  far  from  engrossing  their  attention,  wero  partly  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  foreign  food,  till  the  scarcity  of  native  breadstuffii  en- 
hanced their  value.  It  was  ship  bread,  and  flour,  and  rice,  and 
corn-meal  they  wanted,  with  salt  fish  and  salt  pork,  luxuries  be- 
fore, but  now  in  daily  demand;  with  a  corresponding  improvemoit 
in  dress,  above  their  condition,  the  planters  said,  and  which  the 
pay  of  sugar  cultivation  could  never  afford. 

But  we  have  anticipated  he  course  of  events,  and  must  go  back 
a  few  steps.  No  sooner  were  the  people  free  than  disputes  arose 
between  them  and  their  former  masters,  about  the  wages  of  thdr 
labour.  The  former  required  too  much,  the  latter  offered  too  little^ 
each  party  trying  to  make  a  hard  bargain.  That  the  negroes  should 
haggle  was  to  be  expected,  and  all  the  more  if  they  saw  an  attempt 
to  overreach  them.  But  it  was  mean  and  unworthy  of  the  em- 
ployers, who  should  have  offered  at  once  what  they  knew  they 
could  give.  There  had  formerly  been  a  sort  of  standard  of  **  four 
bitts^"  Qfls.Od.  a-day  for  able  hands,  in  jobbing  gangs,  when  hired 
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9m  hv  thmr  owdcd.     The  people  tbouglit  they  dbonld  gtHi  fte 

mtm  whea  ivofkbg  for  themselves^  and  scorned  the  oflbr'of  t#o 

tilis^  Uiat  was  generally  made  them  by  thelt  o worn  and  ovar- 

««n.    The  ScottUh  mksionaries  recommended  their  < 

III  ^ik  lUKJ  taka  a  shilling  ndny,  with  tlieir  honBOS  and  { 

bmt  and  the  estate  hospital  supplied  and  attended  as  fenneify. 

Iky  luul  sfcscertained  that  the  a»tntes  could  afl^:rfd  tlial  lite  of 

a&d  tboutght  that  altogether  it  would  be  the  heet  nstnog^ 

IcM-  the  people.     The  latter  agreed  to  it,  hut  the  ftartem  xe- 

lo  give  it;  and  not  only  threatened  to  tmn  them  off  the 

bal  genendly  serred  them  with  notices  to  qiiil^  nldiisi^  if 

wonld  have  mined  the  properties.     They  eoaU  not^  of 

njFan  to  drive  away  the  people,  hnt  wished  ta  ahcMr^theif 

;  and  to  be  able  to  do  fio  as  occasion  might  r^qoiie.    What- 

ci«r  they  meant  by  bo  harsh  ^  proceeding,  it  liad  a  penddbaa 

eflkt  as  they  afterwards  found,  for  it  put  the  people  on  looking 

p«t  for  places  of  their  own.  Owing  to  these  disputes  the  labourers 

iwe  idle  for  two  or  three  weeks,  even  where  disposed  to  be  reason- 

^  and  industrioua     A  few  extracts  from  my  journal  will  show 

tbe  ttnte  of  things  then, 

**  Jtt^,  7,— At  the  close  of  service  in  Gtmamon  Hill  village  I 
Mfced  if  they  were  all  in  peace,  Ko,  the  elders  said,  there  was 
tmiomm  about  work  and  wages.  The  estate  would  give  only 
*t*o  hitta'  and  the  people  asked  a  'macaroni'  or  shilling,  which 
tie  OTfTseer  said  he  wouid  not  give,  though  tlie  estate  should  go 
to  nun^  The  old  Baptist  leader  hod  been  inestrufted  to  send  his 
pKfk  to  work^  but  not  to  take  the  *  two  bitts.'  They  had  done  so, 
frhile  my  people  refused  to  turn  out  without  an  agreement  Both 
ptttiea  apfiaaled  to  me,  I  told  them,  that  whotver  hked  to  work  for 
tlto  |Biy  the  estate  offered  must  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  unmolested 
^  suiy  one,  as  every  one  knew  his  own  circumBtances  and  ability. 
Whoever  wanted  more  must  make  terms  beforehand  ;  for  they 
eooW  not  claim  more  after  the  work  than  might  have  been  pro- 
befbre  it  Otherwise  when  the  labour  ended  t^e  quarrelling 
begin  ;  and  they  had  better  sit  still  than  ri-^e  up  and  fall 
^'Aa  I  Bpake  so  it  happened;  a  clamour  filled  our  ears,  coming 
^  the  QimX  Honse  yard,  for  those  who  had  worked  all  day  re- 
*  "^ ^^in^jBB  offered.     In  conclusion,  I  advised  my  people  to 
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go  again  to  their  young  master,  and  offer  their  services  cm  the 
terms  we  had  agreed  to,  a '  macaroni'  or  shilling  a  day,  lest  they  be 
accused  of  idleness.  They  might  also  offer  to  do  job-work,  clean- 
ing the  canes  or  pastures  by  the  acre  or  piece,  every  £unily  taking 
its  own,  and  making  the  best  of  it.  If  refused  they  must  go  else- 
where, and  look  for  their  work  where  they  could  find  it*' 

"  Aug.  8. — To-day  I  rejoiced  to  see  from  the  top  of  the  hill  over- 
looking Barret  Hall,  the  boiling-house  smoke  curling  high  into  the 
clear,  calm  air.  The  people  were  all  employed  on  fsdr  terms  finish- 
ing the  crop.  They  had  resumed  work  on  the  6th,  but,  seduced 
by  strangers,  struck  yesterday  for  higher  wages.  To-day,  expect- 
ing my  visit,  and  ashamed  to  be  found  idle,  when  the  terms  we 
had  agreed  to  were  offered  by  the  estate,  they  had  turned  to  again, 
and  as  the  overseer  testified,  were  going  on  well  Thore  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  the  sweetest  sugar  I  ever  eBXyfuwfree  nuxde  sugar.** 

''  Aug,  9. — Preached  at  Palmyra  to-day  to  a  great  crowd  in  and 
around  the  old  Great  House.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  over- 
seer was  there  too ;  but  whither  to  watch  or  pray  he  knew  best. 
Th^  people  were  off  work,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  offered,  but 
quiet  and  willing  to  stay  on  the  property  and  cultivate  it  for  what 
was  fair  and  reasonable.  The  overseer  had  advanced  from  his 
first  offer  of  Z^d.  a  day  for  able  people;  but  would  not  rise  above 
9d.,  and  so  everything  was  at  a  stand.  The  people  thanked  me 
for  the  visit,  and  requested  another  soon." 

"  Aug.  12,  Lard's  dag. — Gal.  v.  13-15 ;  *  Brethren,  ye  have  been 
called  unto  liberty,'  &c.  The  congregation  was  exliorted  to  arise 
like  men,  refreshed  with  blessings,  and  perform  their  duty  honour- 
ably as  free  men  and  Christians.  They  should  no  longer  regard 
themselves  as  poor  despised  negroes,  incapable  of  doing  anything 
great  and  good — no  longer  say,  *  black  people  cannot  do  things 
like  white  people.'  Called  by  God  to  freedom  and  Christianity, 
they  should  co-operate  vdth  and  join  their  deliverers  in  all  works 
of  love,  for  the  honour  of  their  Lord,  and  the  good  of  their 
fellows." 

"  Aug.  21. — To-day  at  Cinnamon  Hill,  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
people  working  at  a  fair  rate  of  payment,  the  same  which  they 
would  have  taken  from  the  first  day,  and  which  has  been  stub- 
bornly refused  them.     How  unwisely  have  the  overseer  and  young 


acted,  lodtjg  time,  and  labour,  and  tlie  good  will  of  tJi^ir 

*4i^.  -3** — Held  meetings  at  tlie  Spring  and  Ru lining  Qut 
fmefdl^  aud  to-day,  and  found  tlie  people  everywhere  employed 
at  &tr  terms,** 

**  Jm^,  26. — ^Z^Mwia  came  to  complain  at  Sweetland  of  Spot 
TtDtft  wiio  had  employed  her  nnd  others  t*)  assiat  him  in  clean- 
agt  pa^tnTc.  and  then  withheld  part  of  their  payment  He  nmd 
Ite  tli«  €»ver&eer  condemned  the  work  as  ill  donei  and  had  kept 
Wk  p«rt  of  the  price  from  him.  I  gAV&  them  letters  to  the 
V  Mid  to  another  overseer,  who  was  requested  to  act  as  an 
l»  inr^eythe  work  and  adjudge  the  price,  Thiij  gained 
all  that  bad  been  agreed  on  from  the  estate;  but  atilj 
^mpliuned  that  he  kept  moie  to  himself  than  lie  gave 
botb^n  who  did  the  work,  and  they  resolved  never  to  work  for 

These  few  dtracte  ehow  how  things  were  going  on  about  us 
tIfiL  13ien<^orward  work  wa^  everywhere  resumed,  but  these 
Vidcs  of  depute  had  a  permajiently  bad  e^ect  The  notices 
^  quit  shook  the  attachment  of  the  negroes  tu  their  oM  pkiees ; 
sad  when  they  saw  the  ejectment  proccaa  summarily  executed  on 
tfle  here  and  another  ther%  the  people  and  their  household  stuff 
tbrovn  on  the  road,  they  saw  the  necef^ity  of  providing  them- 
«ibM  wilh  more  secure  homes. 

h  anut  he  admitted  that  some  of  the  labourers^  in  Tarioua 
^litttefSs  behaved  Tinrea^onHbly  and  provokingly,  by  working  off 
M  estates  where  they  livedo  and  wishing  withal  to  sit  rent  free. 
&c«  of  the  estates  behaved  as  ill  on  their  side,  by  charging 
Wimsd  treble  house  rent^  deducting  something  on  account  of 
^fan  tbe  hire  not  only  of  the  man,  but  of  hia  wife  and  cliildren. 
OAiideriog  the  amount  of  labour  at  their  own  time,  and  some- 
^m  of  mon^,  that  the  people  had  laid  out  on  the  erection  of 
tbdr  houses,  though  the  ground  and  material  belonged  to  the 
6it4t«,  it  should  have  be«n  admitted  that  they  had  some  right  in 
tbem,  even  alW  they  became  free,  and  little  more  than  ground 
nm  should  bive  been  charged  The  interest  of  the  estates  waa 
t$km§  iht  people,  assured  that  aoon  and  generally  they  would 
|»ymtat  wofk  at  homO;  rather  than  abroad.     But  1 
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fear  that  personal  feelings  and  old  grudges  sometimes  entered  too 
largely  into  these  disputes,  and  produced  permanently  bad  effects- 

In  several  parts  of  the  country  fru  villages  arose  with  every 
appearance  of  order  and  prosperity.  They  kept  the  best  of  tbe 
l^ople  together,  near  their  churches,  and  near  the  estates,  their 
places  of  emplo3rmenty  while  independent  of  them  for  residence, 
and  thus  simplified  the  relation  between  employers  and  employed. 
Cargen  and  Goodwill,  established  by  Mr.  Blyth  in  connection  with 
Hampden  Church,  were  model  townships  of  that  class.  It  was  ill 
for  the  Mount  Zion  congregation  that  no  land  fit  for  the  purpose 
could  be  procured  in  our  bounds ;  and  for  some  years  the  acre  or 
two  round  the  church  was  all  we  had  to  offer  as  a  refuge  to  oar 
people.  Some  of  the  best  of  them,  therefore,  industrious,  intelli- 
genty  well-behaved  men,  who  had  saved  money,  spoke  of  going  to 
live  in  the  high  mountains,  where  the  best  provision  grounds 
could  be  bought  cheap,  and  they  could  enjoy  their  independence. 

Averse  to  lose  my  people  that  way,  and  to  their  being  lost  to 
the  cause  of  Qod  in  the  country,  by  their  dispersion  through  the 
interior,  I  proposed  to  purchase  a  run  of  mountain  land,  and 
divide  it  among  them,  that  they  might  keep  together,  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  mission  station.  The  pkn  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  portion  of  *' Nairn"  coffee  pen,  then  in  the  market,  was 
bought,  and  consecrated  to  Qod  by  the  name  of  Mount  Horth, 

This  ''mount  of  God"  was  eighteen  miles  south-west  from 
CornwalL  The  district  was  in  part  already  occupied  by  firee 
people  of  colour.  Our  brother,  Mr.  Patterson,  when  in  Montego 
Bay,  used  to  preach  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  going  to  his 
new  station  on  the  south  side,  had  commended  it  to  my  cara  It 
was  a  peculiarly  wild  region  of  mountain  summits,  towering  bare 
difiis,  impenetrable  forests,  deep  dells,  and  narrow  defiles.  Twice 
had  blood  and  ashes  marked  the  track  of  servile  war  all  over  it ; 
in  the  recent  insurrection,  and  forty  years  before  in  the  Maroon 
war.  The  old  settlers  had  thereby  acquired  the  character  of  reck- 
less, turbulent  people.  Tet  they  hailed  our  proposal  of  a  mission 
station  among  them  with  joy,  promised  to  attend  church,  and  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  united  in  a  numerously  signed  petition 
to  the  Presbytery  to  take  them  under  its  care.     Thenceforward  a 
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noticeable  reformation  began  to  take  place  in  their  minds  and 
maimera. 

The  day  the  building  of  the  house  was  commenced  was  a  great 
day  in  those  highlands;  and  the  hundreds  of  people,  mustered 
from  the  difis  and  the  valleys,  uniting  in  praise  and  prayer,  their 
voices  re-echoed  from  rocks  and  woods,  presented  a  blessed  con- 
tnst  to  the  gatherings  and  sounds  of  former  times,  and  the  deeds 
of  devastation  enacted  there. 

Half  of  the  land  we  bought  was  too  rocky  to  be  habitable,  but 
wu  useful  as  furnishing  the  best  hard  wood  building  timbers. 
Some  of  the  places  we  got  into  with  the  surveyor  could  not  be 
explored,  and  can  hardly  be  described;  defying  alike  his  chain 
ud  my  pen;  solid  masses  of  bare  rocks,  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred &et  in  breadth  and  depth,  sheer  precipices  of  great  altitude, 
■ome  of  which  could  not  be  ascended,  and  others  could  be  de- 
Keoded  only  by  the  help  of  tall  trees  which  shot  up  in  front,  and 
spread  their  arms  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  "We  came  elsewhere 
on  a  valley  of  confusion,  where  old  Chaos  seemed  still  to  reign. 
Beyond  it  rose  a  mountain  in  ruins,  as  if  turned  inside  out  by  a 
recent  earthquake,  and  left  in  its  convulsions.  Heaps  on  heaps 
of  great  jagged  rocks  were  piled  up  from  valley  to  summit  in  the 
most  horrid  ruin  and  disorder  imaginable 

The  church  and  school-house  was  opened  September  1839,  and 
Mr.  Kay  was  appointed  the  catechist  and  teacher.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  man  of  God,  whose  labours,  too  soon  cut 
short  in  1841,  were  blessed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  some 
of  whom,  I  doubt  not,  will  for  ever  thank  God  on  his  ac- 
count. 

On  my  way  home,  the  day  after  the  opening,  having  been  too 
long  detained  paying  off  the  work  people,  and  settling  other 
affiadrs,  I  was  caught  suddenly,  while  yet  among  the  summits,  by 
a  tremendous  pour  of  rain,  and  obliged  to  rush  for  shelter  into 
Hampton  miU  house.  A  trickling  streamlet  I  had  crossed  was 
8oon  an  impassable  torrent.  For  some  hours  it  teemed  so  im- 
petuously, and  with  such  thunder  and  lightning,  as  can  be  seen 
only  in  a  mountain  region  of  the  tropics.  The  streams  of  elec- 
tricity seemed  to  hiss,  as  they  shot  past,  audible  amidst  the 
tumult  of  the  elements.     I  thought  of  Blair's  critique  on  Virgil's 
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^^DermstimuM  itnher"  and  his  sneer  at  the  ''heavy  shower/'  as 
poor  conclusion  of  a  thunder  storm.  He  had  never  seen  t 
deluge  he  treated  So  contemptuously. 

On  descending  to  Mamstead  Estate  I  found  the  river  there,  th 
I  had  often  crossed,  sweeping  along  in  great  volume,  swollen  ai 
rapid.  Attempting  to  enter  I  was  deterred  by  some  women,  w! 
sat  there  waiting  for  its  subsiding,  and  who  shouted  to  me  not 
venture,  or  I  should  be  drowned ;  so  patient  waiting  was  the  on 
resource,  as  there  was  no  bridge  within  many  miles.  Soon 
young  black  man  rode  forward  on  a  strong  horse,  and,  regardic 
of  the  women's  warnings,  plunged  into  the  river,  saying  that  ! 
had  crossed  rivers  before  now.  £re  they  reached  the  middle  bo 
horse  and  man  went  down,  completely  over  head,  and  were  8 we 
away.  The  women  screamed  for  help,  and  happily  the  youth, 
he  rose  again,  seized  a  branch  which  overhung  tJie  river,  and  sc 
tained  himself  till  the  people  cama  The  horse,  freed  from  I 
burden,  got  out  some  half  mile  lower  down  the  stream. 

Another  traveller  rode  up  designing  to  cross,  but  wisely  pause 
when  he  saw  the  river  and  heard  what  had  happened.  It  had  b 
gun  to  fall,  however ;  and  after  waiting  an  hour  he  invited  me 
go  with  him  to  another  and  broader  ford,  which  he  thought  01 
horses  could  now  swim.  It  was  my  first  attempt  in  that  wa 
and  I  let  him  lead,  of  course,  to  see  how  he  got  on.  By  God 
mercy  we  both  crossed  safely,  and  without  difficulty,  though  tl 
first  plunge,  to  one  unused  to  it,  was  not  a  little  startling,  and 
had  not  expected  to  sink  to  the  waist,  and  that  of  the  horse  tl 
head  alone  would  be  above  water.  Two  other  rivers  were  still  1 
be  crossed,  but  less  dangerous;  though  one  of  them,  a  few  da} 
before,  had  carried  away  a  horse  and  gig  and  destroyed  them,  tl 
driver  narrowly  escaping.  By  the  goodness  of  God  I  reache 
home  safely,  and  sufifered  nothing  from  the  soaking. 

The  work  at  Mount  Horeb  was  one  of  faith.  The  missionai 
society,  unable  to  risk  the  expense,  did  not  encourage  it,  nor  ft 
the  same  reason  did  the  presbytery.  It  involved  me  in  gr« 
additional  labour,  and  an  amount  of  personal  responsibility  thi 
worldly  prudence  would  have  forbidden.  But,  assured  of  being  i 
the  path  of  duty,  I  went  forward  tnisting  in  God,  and  did  n< 
trust  in  vain.     When  the  school-house  was  paid  for,  a  dwellin 


beguiif  wliicli,  With  ten  ncrcg  of  land,  wert  setii 


ht  tbe  mk^iL^n.  The  price  of  the  land  mid  to  settl«%  9iaA  jd 
tLe  baiMing  matenab  taken  o££  the  re^  nearly  paid  the  fint  OOll^ 
Ike  omitlibutiun^  of  tlie  churcli  and  school  went  td  UmI  Ilia 
tadter^ft  ifJuij  ;  and  the  outlay  on  the  buildings  theiniihPii  wm 
delii^f^  ffom  various  sources^  both  home  and  coloidiL  "Wmee 
after  jr«i&r  fimd^  were  obtikined  beyond  my  expGctaiioii%  iQ(i 
mmdHmeB  cume  m  unexpectedly  from  unkuown  qumtem  To 
(M  be  the  gloty. 

One  rrry  unpleasant  drcumataace  con0eetad  with  Honb  < 
W  pAAsed  over  in  utter  aiilence.  It  brought  me  ittto 
«uQt4oii  with  another  miBMOuaiy.  Wbciu  I  founded  tbsl  I 
itilee  from  Montego  Bay^  and  ten  niiles  hom  tike- 
any  direction,  1  ]io|Jcd,  aa  the  population  Wm 
ad  ipai«e«  to  escape  rivalry  and  oppoBition,  How  mvek  wee 
I  iiiatresseil^  then,  ere  a  year  elapsed,  to  team  that  the  Baptist 
niini^ter  of  that  town  woa  preiMiring  to  establish  another  sta- 
tion within  haif  a  mile  of  ours ;  where  was  no  longer  need  or 
tosm  for  it  He  had  already  four  or  five  large  churches  under 
hit  tv%*  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart  from  each  other,  containing 
bff  tbotuand  four  hundred  communicants,  and  two  thousand 
fitt  famidred  inquirers.  These  were  more  than  suSicient  for  his 
lint  and  atrength,  and  received  but  a  fortnightly  or  monthly  visit; 
mA  it  did  seem,  therefore,  an  injustice,  not  only  to  our  work,  but 
te  bii  ow%  to  interfere  with  us,  after  we  hiwl  been  involved  in 
tnich  expense,  and  Uie  place  was  aufficieiitly  occupied. 

Mr,  Kay,  having  written  to  the  gentleman  referred  to  without 
iMATiiig  any  reply,  requested  me  also  to  remonstrate  against  the 
ptopoeed  intrusion.  My  letter  was  equally  di^egarded.  Having 
^(Hne  years  fireviously  been  similarly  treated,  on  a  Jiimilar  occasion, 
1  kthou^ht  me  of  Absalom^a  plan  of  bringing  Joab  to  a  confer- 
™«e,  and  published  the  case  in  the  Cahnud  Reforfner  (appealing 
hot  htm  to  all  misBionaiy  brethren  in  the  island,  who  had  desired 
^Jreveut  such  collkiorts  by  the  conferences  of  1835  and  1836), 
*od  also  in  the  United  ^kctuion  Ma^jaxine^  of  Scotland,  as  an  ap- 
jical  to  the  diuiches  at  home,  who  could  not  wish  their  mission- 

*  VBBiate  B*f,  UanMt  Cvrtj,  Shortwood,  Bel  h  el  Twn,  wkl  Owjiey'i  Xonati  In  th« 
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aries  thus  to  intmde  on  eocb.  otbef,  and  waste  their  ftmda 
merely  sectarinji  operations. 

Some  of  our  p^ple  had  purchased  land  higher  up  the  country^i 
led  by  old  conncctiona,  before  Jlottb  was  secured.  Their  place,  | 
Lamb's  Eiver^  reqmred  a  mifiaionarj,  aud  the  iettlers  around' 
agreed  to  invite  one,    ""  'jht  miles  from  the  nearest 

church,  whicli  biid  but  an  It  from  the  nearest  m  mister*  J 

When   Horeb  was  f  orderj  Lamb's  Kiver  pre- 

sented itself  tf)  be  allowing  entries  occur  in  mf\ 

journal  in  connection  fort 

"iTov.  1,  18S9. — ^!  ti  my  way  to  Ltmd^^i  Miffer^ 

where  I  had  promifleu  w  spenc  ibbatb  and  many  a  young 
couple  ;  but  ai\  old  coviple  at  Ifoitfu  ,vere  waiting  for  my  help  in ' 
that  way  too.  They  had  lived  happily  together  for  many  years, 
but  wished  now  to  comply  with  the  divine  order.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  hearty  old  fellow  gave  his  old  partner 
such  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  loving  congratulations,  as  made 
her  laugh,  and,  perhaps,  blush,  could  such  an  amiable  weakness 
have  been  visible  on  her  sable  cheeks. 

"  A  messenger  from  Lamb's  River  urged  me  to  hasten,  as  the 
couple  there  were  all  ready.  The  path  led  over  a  "  river  head,'* 
where  a  small  stream  gushes  forth  from  a  hill,  but  only  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  light  of  day,  and  retire  again  into  the  next  cave.  A 
second  time  it  reappears,  increased  in  volume,  and  flows  openly 
and  honestly  in  the  face  of  the  sun  to  join  Qreat  River,  and  with 
it  to  the  sea.     Heavy  rain  hindered  my  journey,  and  made  me 

thankful  for  a  night's  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  B ,  a 

coloured  settler  with  whom  I  had  foregathered  on  the  way.  It 
was  a  pity  to  disappoint  the  "young  people;"  but  living  already 
in  "  country  fashion,'*  without  leave  or  blessing,  their  dinner  alone 
would  suffer  from  the  delay  of  another  day. 

"  The  Sabbath  morning  dawned  calm  and  radiant,  fresh  and 
exhilarating,  after  the  previous  evening's  rain,  and  the  sound  of 
psalm-singing  rose  sweetly  and  solemnly  on  the  stiU  air,  from  a 
prayer-meeting  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  afterwards  a  horn  was 
heard  at  a  distance,  the  signal  for  morning  mass  at  Sect/ordl^vm, 
where  a  colony  of  Germans,  both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  have 
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MtllecL  The  fonner  Datnuinl>cr  tbe  ktter,  but  accept  t^  I 
4if  thim  {^ri^t,  who  obligingly  reads  the  Lutheran  Htiiigsry  alto 
eDddmliiig  bb  owii  serrice.  He  mani^e^  however,  so  to  llttar^ 
lik^  HinietbiDg  of  hia  own  with  It,  th&t  tlie  moogrel  nonidp 
viU  ^bahJy  succeed  in  briitging  both  Lutheran  and  Bifiinil6cl 
biefc  ta  Pupery* 
^A  go^  congT^g^tiDu  assembled  early  in  and  azoinid  Mr. 

B *B  bouac:,  to  hear  tbo  preachiiig  of  the  goapeL    Xmmedislely 

ift^VBidj^  Mr.  G ,  the  gentleman  to  be  married|  led  the  m^ 

kr  hu  own  settlement,  the  f lirtbest  back  of  the  new  ^^^yf^y  ; 
sd4  it  was  pleasant,  after  passing  through  some  wild  woodbnid^ 

Ittder  the  gloomy  cmiopy  of  d:mk  and  dense  foliage  to  come  out 
nddoit^oiiui  opening,  with  a  house  and  garden,  signs  of  Imman 
Me  m  tha  foraft  solitude. 
f  '^Th^  bride^  a  comely  and  well-dressed  young  'woman,  was 
d&Eig]iter  of  one  of  the  Germans  lately  deceased*  Her  mother 
tnA  brother  were  with  her,  Mr,  G — —  was  a  white  man,  and 
■ot  ii  «U  of  the  lowest  class.  Ho  had  at  one  tiiue  taught  with 
iME^  H&tnpden  School  The  contrast  was  great  between  them 
mi  ^imr  dweUing.  Uit^mshed  and  unfurnished,  it  afforded 
yba;  but  the  loving  pair  were  happy  in  each  other, 
deatitule  of  all  ordinary  conveniences.  As  yet  it  was  but 
Uf  floored,  the  walls,  though  wattled,  were  still  un plastered,  and 
4*  ipioes  for  windows  had  neither  sosht^  nor  jalousies,  being 
ck)ied  at  night  with  shutters.  The  sun  was  excluded,  but  wind 
sd  rain  could  beat  through  the  wicker  work  all  round. 

^The  fumitaTe  corresponded.  At  dinner  I  sat  on  a  half-barrel; 
tit  bappy  pair  opposite,  on  a  long  box,  side  by  aide.  A  plank 
iB<faiqg  from  atool  to  stool  served  sererEd  guests.  What  consti- 
tM  ^  table  was  concealed  by  the  cloth,  but  it  rested  against 
4i  pntitioa  which  diTided  the  "  but  and  ben,"  We  were  all 
^ipfft  and  our  host  made  his  apologies,  for  the  want  of  comforts, 
vith  Ml  caae  that  showed  how  little  he  felt  the  loss. 

*  After  «ttly  eTening  worship  the  guestd  departed,  and  I  re- 
*i»i  to  fesL  A  mattress  on  the  floor,  screened  off  from  the  rest 
rf  ibe  bouje  by  a  curtain,  served  every  necessary  purpose  for 
a^QM ;  and  wlien  my  friend  renewed  his  apologies,  I  could  truly 
^ntv  htm  they  were  utmeeded,  that  it  delighted  me  to  be  under 
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his  roof  on  BO  liappy  an  oceasion,  md  to  aid  liim  in  g^tang  ba 
to  the  path  of  Chrifltiaa  duty,  and  tie  position  he  ought  to  hoLl 
in  Bodety, 

"  N  est  nioni  ing  we  vL^ited  Seaford  7Wn ,  Th  e  unmignm  t's  houae^i 
were  mostly  &hiM&,  like  the  one  I  had  been  in*  Their  garde 
and  provision  grounds  were  creditable  to  their  industry ;  bnt  ad 
acre  of  land  seemed  an  in8nfl^''^'="t  allowance  to  each  fajnily*; 
They  looked  nickly  and  sn  The  country  fevers  and  tlidfi 

intemperate  habits    liave  a  few  already  in  the  gmva 

Having  no  market  town  h^oj  i  Montego  Bay^  twenty-four 

miles  off,  and  no  beasts  of  to  carry  their  prmlnee  and 

themselves,  they  must  either  ■  d  buy  at  roadside  stores,  ta 

great  diaadvantage,  or  walk  to  ».       etter  niarketj  and  car^y  theif 
own  burdens,  at  the  risk  of  their       la. 

"The  Protesttints  were  glad  to  hear  of  our  design  of  Imving  a 
church  there.  The  superintendent  recommended  an  application 
to  the  trustees  for  a  site,  on  a  part  of  the  township,  which  would 
serve  for  the  whole  district  That  was  prepared  and  left  with 
him  to  be  forwarded  the  same  day.  A  petition  to  the  Presbyteiy 
was  also  drawn  up,  and  received  the  names  of  nearly  a  hundred 
adults,  native  and  foreign  settlers,  to  which  many  others  of  per- 
sons absent,  would,  they  said,  be  afterwards  attached. 

"  In  opposition  to  this  movement,  the  Romanists  were  led  by 
some  party  to  petition  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  a  grant  of 
money  to  erect  a  chapel ;  and  they  tried  to  cajole  their  ooni- 
panions,  of  the  opposite  faith,  into  the  belief  that  it  would  do  for 
them  all.  But  I  got  scent  of  the  scheme,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
feating it,  by  correspondence  with  members  of  Assembly,  and 
showing  thera  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"The  following  story  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  first 
settlers  in  that  quarter.  Many  years  previous  to  my  visit,  a  free 
coloured  man  lived  by  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  was  noted  for 
his  prowess  agdnst  the  wild  hogs,  which  abounded  thereabouts. 
He  might  be  away  for  days,  but  never  returned  empty-handed ;  for 
he  was  not  one  of  the  slothful  men  who  '  roast'  not  what  they 
take  in  hunting.*      His  smoked  meat  supplied  his  family,  and 

*  Prov.  xil.  37.  The  referenco  in  this  vene  moat  be  to  the  drying  by  Are  of  the  fleril. 
taken  In  hunting  to  make  It  keep,  the  pLin  commonly  followed  in  warm  conntriMi  TiM 
Hebrew  word  for  *'  roaat "  ii  the  same  airthat  for  "  singed  **  In  Daniel  ill.  S7. 
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a  canaed  them  no  oneaaineaa    At  longih  b» 

oat,  isd  retoned  no  mott.    The  forest  was  nearehed  tat 

m  Yviit     Years  rolled  on  aod  aetileira  maltipliady  aDotinaDti 

^  loads  laid  out^  and  the  woods  cleared,  and  ertrj  man 

\  own  portion.     At  lengtbi,  in  a  remote  and  deep  val- 

\  were  found  aide  by  side — those  of  a  man  and 

fClMjtold  their  own  aad  tale.    The  hunter  had  faronght 

^  to  hoff  and  lost  his  life  in  the  mortal  strug^" 

h*a  ExTcr  StatioD  waa  aubseqaentlj  placed  under  the  anpec^ 

r  of  the  Bm,  Jamea  Hiven  of  Fnend&hip^  Weatmorolandy 

to  him  than  to  me,  and  reoeiTed  ita  present  name^ 

1^  viiiti  to  tJie  new  staliftia  on  Sabbath  oeeaBaooaHy  did  not 
■iMaDtf  a&et  the  congr^ation  at  Mount  Zion.  An  ahle  teaeher, 
lb,  Scott^  had  chaige  of  the  school  there  after  Mr,  Kay  went  to 
Bcnd^  and  conducted  the  Sunday  services  so  efficiently,  that 
waa  never  again  closed  on  the  Lord's  day.  The 
of  our  increased  church  and  school  accommodation 
««R  eoon  manifested  in  the  increased  attendaoee  on  both,  and 
iU  guod  oEiief  the  latter  was  brought  into,  previously  unattain- 
lUc:  The  childien  were  ck^iBed,  under  the  teucher  and  his 
laittanta,  In  the  school-house;  the  adults  under  Mrs.  Waddell, 
■fid^  and  othersp  in  the  church ;  and  the  congregation  became 
ib  a  gmt  Sabbath  school 

Eegitlar  forenoon  and  afternoon  diets  of  public  worship  were, 
<f  emme,  maintained,  with  what  is  called  a  sermun  m  the  one 
put,  and  lecture  in  the  other  part  of  the  day,  according  to  the 
*  ^^  old  Scotch  planj  and  these  aemccs,  though  simple,  now 
lequred  more  carefdl  preparation  than  formerly ;  for  the  congre- 
had  become  more  mixed,  and  our  people  also  generally 
ntelligent  But  the  work  of  Christian  instruction  could 
Mt  be  effectively  carried  on,  among  the  sort  ^  people  who 
formed  the  balk  of  most  missionary  congregations  in  the  colony, 
by  men  jirmnhing^  as  commonly  understood.  They  were  not 
md  to  give  the  continuous,  dose  attention,  which  the  full 
aid  ngnlar  exfailntion  of  the  great  topics  of  the  Christian 
remdie.    Thej  had  not  ihe  previous  mental  training  ueciib- 

n 
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sary.  B»ibe.^  require  not  only  a  different  kind  of  food  from 
of  full  agi\  but  a  different  prcpnmtion  of  it  I  mean  not  to  rtfleo 
on  the  mental  capabilitie.s  of  the  African  raco^  nor  to  counteuana 
erroneouB  theories  as  to  its  position  among  other  races  of  mankind 
but  refer  merely  to  the  state  in  whieh  we  found  the  people,  data 
riorated,  [probably,  by  ages  of  barWism  and  slavery,  and  to  thi 
means  best  adapted  to  their  mental  and  spiritual  improvement 

When  fairly  s  church,  the  congregation  re; 

solved,  so  soon  &  for,  to  become  answerable  fd 

their  minister's  j  e  the  home  funds  free  to  sent 

out  another  misai^  i  ts  needful  to  guard  them  ttot 

thinking  that  tlien  ^^^  done  all  their  duty,  and  th4 

all  beyond  would  be  gra  .  matter  of  generosity — an  idii 

that  has  crippled  the  energies  ot"  some  old  mkI  able  congregation 
in  the  mother  coimtry,  and  reduced  them  to  comparative  inactin 
and  indi^erenc^  I  wished  to  teach  them  that  the  support 
their  minister  was  only  a  debt  of  honesty— the  payment  of  labour  J 
and  that  the  debt  of  love  and  piety  did  not  begin  till  that  wer© 
done.  A  freedom^ s  offering  was,  therefore,  proposed  on  behalf  of  th« 
missionary  society,  August  1838,  and  £24  was  the  result,  while  tli9 
monthly  collections  and  seat-rents  that  year  came  to  nearly  X200ii 
Early  in  1 839,  a  congregational  meeting  was  held,  and  addresaedL 
by  various  brethren,  when  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  and  veryespe^ 
cially  of  Jamaica  Christians,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heaihe% 
was  well  stated  and  enforced.  A  missionary  society  was  then. 
organized,  to  receive  by  regular  collectors,  from  all  memben^ 
monthly  gifts  according  to  their  ability.  That  year  the  oontnk 
butors  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  amoosk 
received  to  £66,  while  other  receipts  for  the  same  year  on  accoanl 
of  the  church  debt  reached  £240.  In  1841,  the  oussionary  con- 
tributions reached  £135,  including  an  extra  contribution  on 
account  of  th#  new  mission  to  Africa,  proposed  that  year.  Tht 
monthly  collections  and  seat-rents  raised  the  sum  to  £358;  9xA 
the  children  paid  in  school  fees  £55.  At  this  last  period  t 
conmiunicants  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the  o 
didates  ninety-three,  while  the  inquirers  were  about  four  hand 
These  last^  however,  did  little  in  the  way  of  money-giving,  iha 
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mne  of  them  paid  seat-rents  in  the  cliurch.  They  were  not 
gofvemed  by  Christian  principle,  and  we  could  not  urge  them  by 
uy  other  motive.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  was  growing  among 
ii»— the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  Some  grains 
Uxk  long  to  ripen.  A  female  member,  after  contributing  three 
jmn,  suddenly  ceased,  and  said  to  the  collector,  *^  So  many  years 
Igi7e  money  to  convart  the  world.  It  no  convart  yet]"  Poor 
woman!  she  took  more  time  than  that  to  be  converted  herself/ 
and  was  hardly  well  converted  after  alL 

The  cause  of  missions  and  of  temperance  was  one.  The  latter 
provided  the  means  to  support  the  former.  Both  were  united 
in  our  prayers  and  addresses  at  our  monthly  missionary  prayer- 
meeting.  On  one  occasion,  having  read  an  account  of  the  injurious 
dEscts  produced  by  the  trade  in  rum  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  J 

innted  any  one  who  liked  to  speak  on  the  subject    Jacky  C 

of  all  men,  unexpectedly  presented  himself.  He  was  a  Guinea 
negro,  and  spoke  in  an  extraordinary  mixed  and  peculiar  dialect^ 
to  the  following  efTect : — 

It  was  not  long  ago,  he  said,  when  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of 
nun  eveiy  day,  ay,  two  if  he  could  get  them,  and  not  think  he 
did  wrong.  "  Coolmassa"*  one  day  passed  his  hut,  and  told  him 
better  he  leave  off  rum.  But  he  got  angry,  and  bawled  after 
"Coolmassa,"  and  told  him  he  would  never  leave  o&  Next  day 
his  heart  came  down,  and  he  began  to  think  of  what  "  Coolmassa" 
tdd  him ;  and  he  thought  he  would  try,  as  everybody  was  tr3dng,- 
to  pat  away  the  rum.  And  so  he  did,  and  he  keep  on  try ;  and 
»ow,  by  Grod*s  power,  he  never  taste  it,  and  he  find  himself  a 
great  deal  better  without  it.  Now,  when  he  join  the  temperance 
society,  what  need  any  man  say  he  cannot  give  up.  Now  the  free 
wme  and  do  plenty  good  for  them,  and  they  nmst  try  and  do  good 
too.  Before  time  nigger  man  eat  his  victuals  out  of  a  pan  ^vith 
his  fingers.  No  man  have  plate  and  knife  and  fork ;  only  white 
I*ople,  and  them  that  live  in  buckra  house.  Now  even  he,  a 
watchman,  can  have  his  plate  and  knife  and  fork  too. 

The  ioiree,  or  "  festival,"  as  we  called  it,  was  introduced  as  a 
fational  entertainment,  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  temperance 

*  Teacbcn  of  all  kinda  were  called  acboolmasterti. 
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and  of  social  improvement  By  substituting  something  of  a  re- 
fining nature,  for  the  rude  and  demoralizing  "  balls  and  suppers,** 
which  had  formerly  attracted  the  people  in  the  negro  houses,  it 
would  help  the  process  of  transformation  which  was  going  on  from 
slavery  to  freedom. 

Our  first  soiree  was  prepared  in  the  school-house  by  the  teacher, 
Mr.  Eay ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  few  were  disposed  to  risk 
their  shillings  for  what  they  knew  not  The  attendxmce  fell  short 
of  our  expectations,  and  the  receipts  of  the  expenditure.  They 
who  came  did,  however,  so  enjoy  and  applaud  their  entertainment, 
that  many  united  with  them  in  desiring  another.  Not  the  least 
earnest  advocate  was  one  who,  as  fiddler  on  Cinnamon  Hill,  had 
often  helped  the  follies  we  wished  to  destroy.  He  declared  that 
our  school-house  party  was  better  than  all  their  ^  balls  and  sup- 
pers;" and  so  good  an  authority  attracted  many.  But  if  our 
first  failed  by  drawing  too  few,  the  second  nearly  failed  by  draw- 
ing tix)  many. 

Auff.  1,  1839. — We  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  freedom  by 
a  public  service  in  the  church,  and  designed  the  evening  festi- 
vities to  increase  the  enjoyments  and  improvement  of  the  day. 
The  preparations  for  the  entertainment  induced  many  of  the  con- 
gregation to  remain,  who  had  not  bought  tickets  of  admission; 
and  when  they  smelt  the  great  pots  of  fr-agrant  coffee,  and  saw  the 
trays  of  mugs,  piles  of  bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  baskets 
of  buns,  covering  long  tables,  they  began  to  clamour  for  tickets, 
and  would  not  be  denied.  To  a  limited  extent,  depending  on  my 
own  stores,  I  willingly  yielded  to  the  demand;  and  the  additional 
coffee  and  sugar,  biscuits  and  butter,  were  procured.  That  only 
increased  the  evil,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  tickets ;  and  I 
protested  against  issuing  more,  lest  our  preparations  should  be 
insufiicient ;  but  our  elders  replied  that  we  had  '*  enough  for  thou- 
sands and  millions ; "  and  the  people  said  that  they  did  not  care 
if  they  tasted  nothing ;  they  wanted  only  to  be  in  to  see  and 
hear. 

At  last  I  had  to  lock  up  my  desk  and  positively  refuse  to  give 
one  more.  I  might  as  weU,  however,  have  given  them  all  at 
once,  and  taken  their  money ;  for  there  was  no  keeping  them  out 
When  I  got  to  the  school-house  it  was  crammed.     Every  one 
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laid  ire  must  go  to  the  chuich,  and  the  necessity  ooidd  BOt*  be 
denied;  tMtlier,  tberefoTe, all  rushed,  cArryingin  with  tlnnn-all  liie 
iSs^f  and  otiiers  about  the  doors,  who  had  no  tickelA.  It^ 
tyond^,  but  the  thing  coald  not  be  helped,  and  it  neT«r< 
^ib    II  t&nght  us  a  great  lesson,  and  ensured  futttre  ng^kgHtf* 

iX^  pm^mTj  praise,  and  a  short  address,  the  cofifee,  ynlOi  bmdy 
md  cheese,  was  served,  and  qnickly  disappe^nd.  TIm 
had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast^  and  were  iwfiytof 
There  were  above  four  hnndTed  people  to  be  ftd;  and 
Die»aige»  were  abroad  gathering  supplies  &oni  all  quiirteni  for 
W  or  money,  wliich  were  disposed  of  as  fast  as  they  mpg^BKud, 
The  M;hool  children  iBtisrmingled  their  pretty  songs,  the  taadbom 
lad  mrsell  our  anecdotes  and  speech^  to  gam  time  and  promole 
pod  humour.  The  youths  who  senred  displayed  the  ntmoel 
i^fy  and  good  temper,  tr;ring  to  meet  all  demands.  Yel  some 
C'f  tLe  company  received  too  much  attention  and  others  too  littla 
I'tn^na  complained  here  that  they  were  neglected,  there,  that  they 
bd  got  no  bread  and  butter,  elsewhere,  that  they  had  tasted  no 
dieesa  Some  cried  that  the  second  coffee  and  aweet  buns  had 
BflTcr  gone  their  way,  and  one  or  two  that  Ujcy  had  tasted  nothing 
ill  night     That  was  tm  eitreme  cage,  perhaps  an  exaggeratjon. 

When  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  the  grumbling  was  not 
done  I  oi^laliied  that  they  had  themselves  to  thank  for  any 
nn^gnltrity  or  deficiency^  by  delaying  so  long  to  take  out  their 
Uetiy  ind  proved  that  we  hod  aoeompliBhed  wonders  iu  such 
fffieoll  circumstances ;  having  served  so  many  hundred  mi;igs  of 
tie  be«l  oo^e,  so  many  hundred  great  slioes  of  bread  and  butter, 
md  cheese^  bo  many  hundred  sweet  buns  and  bbcuits,  in  short, 
iDore  than  enough  to  ^re  two  cotirsea  apiece  to  all  who  had 
Wight  tickets. 

A  buzz  of  astonishment  and  admiration  rose  around  ma 
"Hunk  of  that,  minister,"  cried  an  assistant,  whose  hononr  as 
Well  38  mine  was  at  stake.  ''Think  of  that!  such  thousands  of 
eveiytliiiigl  and  they  say  they  have  not  got  enough  yetl" 

^  It  b  a  shame,"  said  another,  ''  some  people  have  got  in  that 
d(m*t  know  bow  to  behave  themselves. 

"And  maybc^''  said  a  third,  ''some  of  them  never  got  tickeW 

**  Wliere  hM  it  aU  gone  tof^  abonted  eome  one  from  bdvmd. 
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"  Down  your  tUro&ts,  to  bo  sure/'  ntiawered  another*  ] 

"  Or  may  be  into  your  pock  eta,"  cried  a  tliini  { 

A  general  kugh  supported  tliia  retort     '*  That  is  1%  ministtf 

for  true,"  n tided  \m  assistant     *^  Thoy  fill  their  patis  and  pt>cketl 

and  then  eay  they  eat  nothing  all  night     Better  you  make  wo  g 

search  them." 

We  had  gon(  ^  direction,  and  it  waa  titna  b 

restore  harmon;^   -  ds  won  a  unanimous  verdict  il 

my  favour,     •*  later;  pleuty,  plenty;"  rose  oi 

all  aides.     "  E^  Wliich  man  say  him  no  gfi 

plenty,  tell  Uo.*^  sm  fool  peoploj  Minister^  wb  i) 

satisfy." 

The  aniioyanc*  ft  md  uM  imcotnfortable  f&elin|| 

soothed,  when  tlic  marfic  hintem  was  exhibited.  It  wa-s  iiideed 
a  very  good  one,  presenting  subjects  from  Scripture,  natural  his 
tory,  and  astronomy,  and  amazed  and  delighted  the  compan} 
Excellent  addresses  were  then  delivered,  one  of  which,  by  Cham 
bers,  our  Cornwall  elder,  cannot  be  forgotten. 

"  You  know  me  from  time,  my  friends,  when  I  used  to  drin) 
rum,  what  a  vengeance  man  I  was.  I  would  chop  a  man  witl 
my  cutlass  in  a  minute ;  I  would  fight  ten  men.  When  our  minis 
ter  come  first  to  the  country  I  would  sometimes  buy  a  five  galloi 
jar  of  rum  at  one  time  to  selL  But  I  drink  the  most  of  it;  and  i 
don't  last  me  five  weeks.  When  he  tell  me  of  the  temperane 
and  say,  better  I  leave  off  rum,  I  don't  believe  him.  But  I  trj 
and  God  help  me,  and  I  give  it  up;  and  now,  I'm  younger  an< 
stronger  than  I  was  then.  I  been  to  many  balls  and  supper 
where  they  drink  rum,  and  before  this  time  they  draw  blood.  I 
we  come  here  this  night  to  drink  rum  there  will  be  murder  befor 
we  part  Now,  we  can  come  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  true 
and  we'll  not  shame  to  see  each  other  a  morning.  This  is  on 
free.  If  you  slave  to  rum,  you  don't  free  to  this  day.  This  is  j 
glorious  meeting.  See,  our  white  brothers  come  sit  and  eat  witl 
us.  Before  time  they  would  never  eat  with  black  peopla  Bu 
we  are  brothers  now.  They  never  call  us  brothers  before  till  w< 
dead,  and  they  read  over  our  grave — God  take  our  dear  brother.^ 

*  It  wag  the  law  or  custom  for  some  of  the  "book^keepori  **  to  attend  bUto  bnri'* 
a  portion  of  the  £ngUih  Church  Mnr\ce^  ptobaUy  ai  a  meant  of  praventio 
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Only  one  thing  I  must  say  about  our  white  brothers  now,  they 
don't  repent^  they  don't  believe  the  gospel,  they  don't  pray.     If  I 
liave  said  anything  to  offend  any  one,  I  beg  pardon.'* 
'     ''No  offence  at  all,  brother  Chambers,"  many  answered;  ''you 
•ly  quite  right,  every  word  is  true." 

One  of  the  white  gentlemen  present,  an  Irishman,  and  once  a 
Bonaiiist,  Mr.  Eeilher,  rose  and  replied,  that  he  thanked  Mr. 
Chambers  for  his  good  advices,  was  very  glad  to  call  him  brother, 
and  hoped  that  he,  for  one,  was  the  better  of  what  had  been  said 
to  them. 

The  moon  was  now  high,  and  the  hour  late,  and  the  meeting 
BQNurated  in  great  good  humour,  many  saying  that  they  wished  we 
could  keep  on  till  morning.  It  was  a  success  after  all,  yea,  a  tri- 
umph; and  left  a  good  balance  to  help  our  new  station  at  Horeb. 

The  people  became  fond  of  these  temperance  festivals,  and  they 
wete  held  thenceforth  every  August  and  Christmas.  It  was,  in- 
deed, no  easy  thing  for  us,  twelve  miles  from  a  town,  to  manage 
such  a  business,  even  with  the  good  aid  of  some  of  our  church 
members;  for  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  still  lay  on  us.  But 
hnng  acquired  experience  we  avoided  former  errors,  and  carried 
out  a  simple,  effectual  plan,  which  accomplished  every  desired  object. 

At  our  next  meeting,  I  said  it  was  sacred  to  freedom,  temper- 
ance, and  missions,  and  should  be  conducted  both  honourably  and 
pleasantly.  I  expected  that  my  people  knew  better  now  than  to 
be  guilty  of  such  meanness  as,  1  heard,  used  to  be  common  in 
their  o^-n  rude  negro-house  parties,  of  filling  their  pans  and 
pockets  witli  all  they  could  seize.  There  was  plenty  for  all,  and 
it  should  be  well  served,  but  nothing  should  be  carried  away. 
The  poor  had  to  come  after  for  the  fragments.  Two  travellers,  I 
told  them,  were  one  time  hurried  from  their  dinner  by  the  impa- 
tient horn  of  the  coach  guard  One  of  them  stuffed  a  roasted 
fowl  into  his  pocket,  to  eat  by  the  way,  saying  that  he  had  paid 
for  it  "And  you  have  paid  for  the  sauce  too,"  said  the  other, 
pouring  it  in  after  the  fowl.     Our  waiters  had  orders  to  do  tlie 

>Otl  cerenionlea.  I  attended  the  funcralt  of  my  owu  people,  and  conducted  •crrice  in  mr 
^R  vay.  Oreneers  and  l>ook-kecpcr8  read  the  preHcribcd  furm  over  each  other.  "Tliat 
litll  ve  can  do  for  him,**  said  a  ca  elcss  fellow  as  ho  shut  the  book  and  turned  away;  *'  lor 
^  rcit  God  help  hifn.**  "Why  don't  they  ask  minister  to  read  for  them?  "  said  one  of 
'^T  nenbera  at  an  orerMer's  ftineraL  **llay  bo  they  fear,"  replied  another,  "  that  be  will 
»7  lORieUiloc  Ibey  don*t  like  to  hear.** 
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same  vnth  them ;  and  whoever  pocketed  the  biins  mnst  pocket  the 
coffee  too.  The  story  served  its  paqx)se,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
the  joke  too  well  to  render  a  practical  application  of  it  necessary. 
The  coffee  had  been  stored  as  prepared  in  a  half  puncheon  under  * 
the  pulpit;  and  I  could  assrore  them  it  was  the  real  Janudca 
**  brown  stout,"  there  was  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it 

Our  music  on  some  of  these  occasions  was  helped  by  two 
clarionet  players,  belonging  to  the  congregation,  who  led  the 
singing  well,  and  the  instruments  did  not  sound  discordant  in  the 
place  and  company,  Hke  "the  wee  profane  fiddle." 

Our  Carlton  elder,  Reeves,  spoke  like  an  experienced  Christian 
of  the  duty  of  his  race  in  their  new  condition,  and  of  the  divine 
aid  they  might  obtain  in  performing  it,  discoursing  sweetly  of  f^e 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  GM's  children. 

Chambers  gave  us  another  of  hb  original  and  telling  addresses 
on  temperance,  and  acted  a  conversation  between  a  tippler  and  a 
rum  puncheon.  "Ah,  I'll  have  a  drink  now,"  said  he,  thumping 
the  cask. 

"  If  you  do  1*11  flog  you,"  replied  the  puncheon. 

"  Ah,  but  I  will,  and  I'll  see  who  will  flog  me." 

"  You'll  see,  ay,  and  feel  it  too ;  I've  flogged  stronger  men  than 
you  till  they  couldn't  stand;  flogged  them  dead.  Look  at  such 
an  one  and  such  another  one,  that  wouldn't  let  me  alone,  what  I 
did  to  them." 

Some  of  the  assistants  spoke  with  good  effect  One  of  them, 
however,  not  usually  tedious,  was  rather  so  on  tins  occasion ;  till 
another,  after  secret  confab  with  his  fellows,  slipped  up  behind  him, 
and  in  an  audible  whisper  said  to  him,  "Very  good,  brother  John ; 
very  good  indeed.  That  will  do  now,  you  had  better  be  done." 
The  hint  was  enough. 

Tlie  celebration  of  August  1840  was  our  greatest  triumph.  The 
church  was  filled  both  above  and  below,  about  seven  htmdred 
being  present,  and  everything  went  on  delightfully.  I  avowed 
myself  a  total  abstainer,  after  long  and  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  having  found  that  I 
could  do  a  half  more  work  of  any  kind  on  water  than  on  wine  or 
malt  liquors,  with  less  fatigue  at  night,  and  with  more  certain  rest^ 
and  more  complete  refreshing,  before  the  next  morning's  son  called 
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fvir  nrvr  bbotira.  Whetho-  m  preaebing  or  in  travdUog^  bjrnij^ 
«r  lif  dikff  I  foand  the  water  best^  alike  under  mcildiaa  sully  iad 
ffiayjig  deWf  amd  drencbing  rain,  best  both  for  body  and  miild. 
Immedlatcif  several  etood  up,  and  arciwed  themsdm  iold 
ils^t^nets  too,  fipom  eonvictioDf  and  after  long  triaL 

Bretbren  from  Hampden  and  elsewhere  adyooated  tiie  MM 

mam  with  the  best  effect     It  was  found  to  be  neoesBaiy^  *»  ths 

mativteiiartc^  of  our  temperauce  society,  that  we  ad^anee  towards 

total  alratmeticft      Our  temperance  membeTS  were  being  OOB- 

ikmJfy  tanpled  to  uae  etiong  drinks^  unknowB  to  them  in  the 

4^  of  Blmveff',  «nd  the  prohibition  of  ram  alone  seemed  taeU^ 

to  ganetaon  shmb,  wine,  and  porter,  though  the  two  fbnner  weie 

bcnm  to  be  mantifactured  in  the  island^  and  to  be  eomposed 

bf^y  of  the  Dative  apitit    The  occaaional  me  of  them  abo  hf 

^  miadonaries,  how  tempemteljr  soeTer,  eonntenanced  the  lens 

twpirate  use  of  them  hy  others,  and  opened  the  door  for  various 

ibtuei.     Why  should  we  unnecessarily  cast  a  stumbling-block  in 

etir  hroiher'a  way,  or  lay  a  enare  in  our  own^     Why  should  we 

i&t&t  an  our  rig! it  to  indulge  moderately^  when  we  found  it  abused 

by  others,  for  whose  welfare  we  cared^  and  not  rather  exercise 

uuT  UU.U  i^iiA  right  to  abstain,  for  the  good  of  those  who  had 

itot  the  power  of  self-command  with  ourselves  ?     How  beautifully 

VQold  oar  power  be  exhibited,  when  we  could  say  that  we  ab- 

stimed  from  what  was  lawful,  lest  weaker  brethren  should  be 

tempted  into  what  was  unlawful.     How  becoming  would  it  be  in 

^  public  teachers,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  stand 

^  away  from  temptations  which  had  destroyed  others,  not 

inferior  to  ourselves,  and  which,  if  we  presumed,  might  prevail 

igiinst  us  also,  to  the  ruin  of  ever3rthing  precious,  both  for  time 

od  eternity.     Were  Christian  ministers  always  proof  against  the 

gnmth  of  an  insidious  liking  for  the  stimulant?    Could  I  be  sure 

of  standing  where  others,  mightier  than  I,  had  fallen  ?     These 

Rflections  led  me  to  renewed  and  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  the 

total  abstinence  rule  among  our  people ;  and  during  the  rest  of 

that  year  I  held  meetings  in  all  the  villages  around,  called  the  roll 

of  my  people  thereon,  and  dealt  personally  with  all  of  whom  I 

stood  in  d«mbt^  on  that  particular  subject 

We  did  no^  however,  view  the  temperance  and  tottl  ^ 
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stineiice  principles^  and  practice  as  opposed  or  roquiiing  different 
arrangemcBtH ;  aud  ncaver  thought  of  dissolving  our  first  society  to 
construct  eui other  morti  advauced.  The^  belonged  to  each  other, 
as  the  beginning  and  oiid  of  one  great  work,  and^  therefore,  we 
received  all  wlio  promised  to  renounce  distilled  liquors,  and  to  be 
temperate  in  the  use  "f  ri**iflr  tirw^a  itx  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  only   keep  their  po  on  to  perfection,'*     Tiie 

Uetoialleii  were  the  veterans  of  the  temperance 

host.      Tlje   othen  era   and   recruita   who,   by 

discipline  nml  [rniC'  ex^^ert  in  the  war^  and  soon 

reach  the  fro  tit  ra  ire  not  despised,  nor  those 

who  fell  out  abar  ay,     Hius  we  marched  on 

without  strife  or  ri\  ^  and  at  the  end  of  1 840  tbe 

adult  membena  were  iitstny  uve  im jd,  while  the  juveniles  were 

above  three  hundred  in*  number. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  our  soirees  without  mention- 
ing something  more  about  the  white  man  who  so  kindly  and 
sensibly  replied  to  our  black  elder's  admonitions.  Mr.  Keilher 
was  originally  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  had  been  long  in  the 
colony  before  I  knew  him.  He  had  advanced  in  the  planting 
line  to  be  an  overseer,  and  pursued,  like  others  of  his  class,  a  wild 
and  reckless  course.  When  he  came  to  our  neighbourhood  he  had 
fallen  again  to  be  a  book-keeper,  and  soon  after  his  short  speech 
in  our  church  lost  his  situation,  and  was  once  more  adrift.  He 
went  to  Westmoreland  parish  where  he  had  formerly  been  an 
overseer;  but  the  sight  of  his  old  haunts  brought  back  such 
memories  that,  dreading  a  repetition  of  former  scenes  and  practices, 
he  stopped  at  the  outer  gate,  turned,  and  rode  away.  Back  again 
he  came  to  our  quarter,  resolving  to  take  any  situation  where  he 
could  attend  the  church,  rather  than  venture  again  among  his  old 
companions. 

The  Lord  opened  his  way,  and  he  got  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  rose  once  more  to  be  overseer.  He  attended  church, 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  joined  the  Lord's  table.  His 
uniformly  good  conduct,  morally  and  professionally,  recommended 
him  to  a  reformed  attorney  who  wanted  a  Christian  overseer,  for  a 
large  estate  in  Trclawny.     There  he  attended  our  brother  Mr. 
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Ts  church  at  B^^Uoyno,  and  beeamo  Mk  elder  m  it,  trnd^' 
ildi  rme  exception,  approv&d  himself  %  truly  coDverted  mau,  yea, 
md  in  tbait  iustaof^e  too,  by  hlfl  aiuoere  repeiitftnce.  At  length  the 
ill-deTastAting  cholem  numbered  hira  iiaiong  its  victims,  in  the 
nuikt  of  untiring  iaboura  for  the  relief  of  athers ;  but  his  end  wns 
in  peace  withQod  and  man,  and  m  the  blessed  hope  of  etemi^  life. 

After  the  people  became  free,  their  village  prayfr-metting* 
mdd  be  better  regttlated  than  formerly.  The  elders  liacl  usually 
Ud  them  twica  weekly,  on  Sabbath  morning  or  evening,  and  on 
fte  €vmiitig  of  aonie  other  djiy.  It  was,  kowererj  most  desirablff 
thUour  church  members,  heads  of  fiimilies,  should  be  trained  t<i' 
ewoduct  family  woralup,  intelligently  and  devoutly,  in  their  owa- 
lioaiw.  For  thLi  purpose  an  itinm^iinQ  pra^cr-metting  was  coni- 
iDCDcedr  ^Hch  met  in  their  houses  by  rotatioiL  Tlio  brother  itt- 
tlioie  house  "the  family  ''  met^  waa  expeoted  to  open  the  meeting 
Wftelf  by  reading  and  prayer.  If  be  could  not  read,  one  of  his  ' 
diOdren  might  read  for  him.  To  receive  "  the  family"  creditably,  I 
tluf  wialied  to  have  their  houses  in  good  order,  and  seats  for  their 
&ieodS|  tbon^  some  of  the  neighbours  brought  their  stools  with 
than.  They  must  have  a  large  print  Bible,  too,  for  the  occasion, 
vitk  a  chair  and  table  for  whc^ver  presided.  In  some  instances 
the  **  big  ha'  Bible  "  was  purchased,  and  duly  inscribed  with  the 
neordB  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  They  must  also  have 
peace  in  and  ont  of  the  house,  the  want  of  which  would  cause  the 
meeting  to  pass  one  by.  These  and  other  good  objects  did  this 
'moveable  feast  **  tend  to  promote,  and  it  was  quite  successful 

Eaily  fnoming  prayer-meetings  were  also  held  in  several 
viUiges,  where  the  people  used  to  be  up  with  the  dawn,  and. 
Bo  kiiger  requiring  to  be  at  work  before  sunrise,  could  pro- 
fitably spend  half-an-hour  in  devotional  exercises.  Surely  it  was 
Hght  to  give  God  the  first  portion  of  the  new  day,  and  by  his 
gmee  prepare  for  its  triab  and  toils.  At  Comufoll  our  own  family 
met  with  the  villagers  regularly  for  this  purpose,  the  hour  of 
prayer  being  announced  by  my  boy  to  all  sleepers,  sometimes  to 
tbe  diBCnilMuioe  or  amusement  of  our  guests,  by  stroke  of  instni- 
not  tJtwttys  sweetly  resounding  as  a  gong  or  belL 

prtiffer^meeiaiigi^  or  mather$'  meetings^  were  8&fiO  igit^ 
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moted  by  Mr.^-  Wad  del  L  Wotuce  trained  to  field  laboiir  nlont^ 
and  iRflTieiJCfcd  all  tbeir  liyes  by  the  requirementa  and  associationa 
of  slavery,  were  deficient  in  Rome  ordinary  dome.stie  dutiesj  even 
after  conversion,  and  needed  motherly  Christian  advieej  in  their 
new  circumatinces.  Her  endeavours  were  not  unrewarded  She 
was  encouraged  by  t^*^^^  ""™^  "++*"'^fince,  their  Christian  know- 
Icdge^  ftiid    by   their   s*  3,  and   intelligent   prayers. 

Their  disagreemeni  j,  and  qukk  tempers*  but- 

prised  and  distressct  times,  but  they  were  easily 

appeased.     Some  c  b  added,  were  as  fine  sped* 

mens  of  the  Ghristii  brbcaring,  and  forgiving,  as 

we  ever  knew. 

In  1840»  ^0^^  17 ill  sell 00 [  and  village  were  founded  By  tlie 
death  of  one  person,  and  the  arrival  of  another  in  the  island,  our 
way  was  providentially  opened  for  purchasing  a  few  acres  of  land, 
in  tlie  eastern  district  of  my  congregation.  The  spot  being  equi- 
distant from  Barrett  Hall,  Carlton  and  the  Grange  was  quite 
suitable  for  our  purpose.  Near  to  it,  at  "  Benledi  Cottage,"  I  had 
a  school  at  one  time  for  our  people.  Among  the  negro  houses  of 
Barrett  Hall  also,  at  another  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply 
the  want.  Here  it  was  kept  by  a  black  youth,  unable  by  lame- 
ness for  estate  labour,  but  with  a  mind  for  learning  and  teaching. 
The  proprietor,  riding  by  one  day,  espied  some  of  the  children 
conning  their  lessons  under  a  tree,  and  asked  them  what  they 
were  doing.  "  We  read  book,  massa,"  replied  they  with  a  merry 
grin.  "And  who  teaches  you  to  read  bookl"  inquired  he  again. 
"Richard,  massa."  "And  who  teaches  Richard?"  "Parson 
teach  we  all,  massa."  "  Indeed  !  I  suppose  parson  will  soon  teach 
the  goats  to  read."  "Yes,  massa  !"  shouted  the  little  blackies, 
in  great  glee  at  the  funny  idea  of  goats  for  school-fellows. 

The  ground  purchased  crowns  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  hilly  range  between  Falmouth  and  Montego  Bay.  The  view 
from  it  is  magnificent,  over  the  sea  northward,  and  over  all  the 
richly-cultivated  parish  of  Trelawny  eastward  and  southward,  its 
fertile  plains  and  hills,  and  black  forest-clad  mountains,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Sixteen  building  lots  were  sur- 
veyed,  which  some  of  our  beat  people  immediately  bought^  and  a 
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dsiUa  lot  iras  raMr?ed  free  to  echool  and  teacher^e  lioiueL  Then 
mm  oofy  CDA  uqileMaat  occnnence  ocmnected  with  the  settUng 
rfthat  towBship;  and  the  stoiy  is  isfltractiye  enough  to  be  told. 
J.  B-----WMftyomigmanof  goodooimectioD8yin£Edr8taiidiiig 
aamembwof  the  chuxchyA  mason  by  tnule,  and  nuuiied  to  m 
good  ateM^  woman.  ^When  he  got  poaaesaion  of  hia  portion  he 
oaaad  hia  miaaionaiy  oontributiona — though  only  aizpenoe 
maOikfy — till  he  ahonld  have  hia  honae  erected.  The  elders  urged 
\m  to  peifiiann  hia  duty,  aaying  that  he  was  neither  aick  nor  poor; 
na  IB  regular  work^  cm  good  wagea,  and  waa  aa  well  able  both  to 
hDd  hia  honae  and  keep  np  God'a  work  aa  any  one  else  in  the 
9mfff!9gt$aaiL  He  diar^gazded  their  admonitiona,  and  persiated 
ihthnHing  hia  monthly  anbecription. 

I  qnke  to  bam  of  the  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jeaoa  Oixiat^ 
■d  hia  oommand  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature^  of  the 
leondtiea  of  the  heathen,  and  the  obligations  he  was  under  to 
dure  with  others  the  blessings  so  freely  bestowed  on  himsell 
The  sin  of  keeping  back  his  portion  from  the  Lord's  work  was 
stated,  and  even  the  danger  of  building  his  house  with  the  Lord's 
ttooey.  He  not  only  remained  unmoved,  but  grew  bold  and  im- 
pertinent ;  and  sharply  asked  me,  if  I  wanted  him  to  steal  to  bring 
mouey  to  the  church  1  "  Well,  James,"  I  said,  in  conclusion, 
"remember,  unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
who  boild  it  God  may  yet,  in  some  way  you  don't  think  o^ 
daim  it  at  your  hands." 

James  became  hardened,  neglected  church,  sported  a  fine  horse 
bf  nding  about  on  Sabbath-day,  and  lost  Lis  place  at  the  Lord's 
tahle.  Ere  long,  complaint,  made  at  first  in  vain  to  himself^  was 
nude  to  me  by  one  of  the  settlers,  that  he  was  trespassing,  had 
removed  the  surveyor's  land  marks,  and  was  putting  up  his  hoiiso 
pvtly  on  the  neighbour's  ground.  He  denied  it  I  proceeded  to 
the  spot  with  map  in  hand,  measured  the  land,  and  showed  him  his 
cnt>r.  He  refused  to  be  convinced,  said  I  wanted  to  cheat  him, 
and  give  hia  land  to  another,  and  then  ui^ed  on  Lis  building,  as 
if  poaseasion  would  constitute  a  title.  The  surveyor  was  sent  for ; 
he  ran  hia  lines  right  through  the  body  of  the  man's  house,  and 
Qidered  him  to  pull  it  down  and  remove  the  materials.  Besides 
aU  that  loaa  he  had  iopajrfor  the  re-aurvey. 
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We  were  sorry  for  him,  and  still  more  for  hb  wife,  who  was  not 
to  blame,  and  wlio  never  neglected  her  duty  in  the  chnrcli ;  and 
in  the  hope  that  lie  had  learned  wbdom  by  experience^  we  helped 
him  to  begin  again.  Bnt^  tlsnugb  experience  teaches  fools,  a^  the 
proverb  says,  there  are  some  fools  wlio  cannot  leani.  Their  folly 
is  not  in  the  Imsk,  N-"<- »«  4Kii  K-dn^^  ■  ^^^  though  you  should  bray 
them,  as  Solomon  '  nong  wheat,  with  a  pottle, 

yet  will  not  their  i  sm  them*     James  was  still 

one  of  that  cla-iav  him  to  correct  Ida  feult ; 

but  now,  more  tha  hoase  required  aU  he  Imd 

and  all  he  could  do 

At  last  the  house  st  Sptmish  wall  cottage,  ot 

two  rooms,  ^vith  jalc  f  eh  ingle  roof,  and  kitehou 

outside.  But  he  hod  incuirea  aetJt,  and  must  sell  his  fine  yoimg 
horse  to  discharge  it — the  horse  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud, 
and  which  had  been  so  great  a  snare  to  him.  He  fastened  it  by 
a  long  rope  on  its  neck,  near  his  house,  where  it  could  feed  all 
night,  and  be  ready  for  the  purchaser  the  next  morning.  But  lo, 
in  the  morning  he  found  it  lying  dead  It  had  got  entangled  in 
the  rope,  and  was  strangled  He  became  a  sadder,  I  hope,  also,  a 
wiser  man.  Others  took  note  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  learned 
wisdom  by  his  experience. 

In  1839,  a  Spanish  slaver  was  captured  off  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  brought  into  Montego  Bay,  where  about  four  hundred 
emaciated  and  miserable  objects,  male  and  female,  were  landed 
A  special  magistrate  allotted  them,  on  proper  terms,  to  responsible 
parties,  for  a  service  of  two  years,  till  they  could  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  ways  of  the  country,  and  take  care  of  themselves.  A 
large  number  of  them  were  brought  to  Cinnamon  Hill,  and  there- 
by under  our  care  for  their  Christian  instruction ;  and  happily,  we 
were  able  to  afford  it  to  them,  by  the  aid  of  Guinea  people  on  the 
same  estate,  who  spoke  their  different  languages.  Among  them 
were  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  taken  at  the  sack- 
ing of  their  native  towns,  and  in  other  ways  customary  in  the 
trade.  A  good  humoured  little  fellow,  who  ultimately  came  into 
my  service,  was  sold  by  his  grandfather,  with  whom  he  had  been 
living,  in  payment  of  debt     On  board  the  slaver  he  found  his 
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■iMT  wmd  a  litlls  ImoUmt.    The  fimier  had  been  eold  for  mia  hj 
Iht  inn  she  tnuted,  the  Litter  kkbapped. 

Ihe  one  who  eune  tome  had  the  name  Geoige  Buchanan  j^ven 

laa  hy  the  estate^  but  sdbeeqnently  took  my  nam&    He  aoon 

kned  to  qpeak  Kn^iah,  and  gaTe  a  lively  accoimt  of  the  captoie 

of  tte  ahnr.    While  waiting  at  Popo^  on  the  Qninea  ouast^  be 

kavd,  lliai  if  an  English' man-of-war  ahonld  meet  them  at  sea  it 

mid  take  them  to  a  good  coontiy,  and  set  them  £ree;  andeveiy 

diy  after  th^  sailed,  he  and  other  boys  looked  out  secretly  for  thai 

l^BA  d^    **  Bot^"  said  he»  "^  we  ueber  teD  Fknish  cajmi;''  for 

tU  cifiiain  had  taken  fbor  of  the  boys  into  the  cabin  to  wait  on 

Ub.    After  a  long  time^  one  mornings  the  man  on  the  look-aafc 

itihe  maatliead,  called  to  the  captain,  who  took  his  glase^  and 

«■!  akft  to  Bpy.     Soon  he  called  to  the  seamen  on  deek^  who 

^gn  to  ran  aboat^  and  do  many  things  to  the  liifpes  and  saila 

Geoige  peeped  and  saw  a  little  ship,  very  ten  away,  which  came 

(B,  ind  on,  and  on,  after  them,  and  grew  bigger  and  bigger.   When 

it  bcgm  to  come  near  he  saw  fire    and    smoke,   and    heard 

"boom-m-m.'*     This  frightened  the  Spaniards,  who  ran  about,  as 

Geoige  said,  doing  ererything  up  and  down  the  ship.     But  he  and 

the  other  boys  began  to  be  glad.     Then  Englishman  fired  another 

big  gun  very  loud,  ''  boom-m-m-m-m,"  and  he  heard  something 

9>  over  their  heads,  whiz,  and  through  the  sails,  tearing  and 

kealdng  everything.     Then  the  Spaniards  made  haste  and  got 

into  boats^   the  captain  calling  his  cabin-boys  to  follow;   but 

Geoige  and  another  hid  themselves,  and  stayed  in  the  ship,  till  he 

iiw  the  English  sailors  come  on  board;  then  he  leaped,  and 

iboiited,  and  dipped  his  hands,  and  all  the  slaves  on  deck  leaped, 

>sd  dionted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  then  the  others  below 

ihonted  too.      At  this  happy  conclusion   George   shouted  and 

hilled,  leaped  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  over  again,  when 

tcDiiig  the  story  of  his  rescue. 

These  new  people  were  well  received,  and  kindly  treated  by  the 
oU  hands  on  Cinnamon  Hill,  and  soon  showed  they  were  among 
Ukoee  who  cared  for  them.  The  different  appearance  they  pre- 
sented, to  that  of  some  of  their  neglected,  naked,  dirty  shipmates 
diewhere,  was  extraordinary.  They  were  soon  able  to  earn  money 
ttd  b^gui  to  lay  it  out  in  good  articles  of  dress,  proving  \iow 
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human  impp:>vemeiDt  is  intimately  ooimect^Ki  with  clothings  whL 
luinistenH  both  to  the  mi>nil  fecliugs  and  peraoiml  comfort,  as  we 
as  elevates  the  wearer  in  sockil  position.  Some  of  the  ntsTP 
comers  nmrricd  their  shipmates,  became  acqtiaiiitetl  with  the  pru 
ciples  of  tho  Christi^m  faith,  and  were  baptized  They  eye 
brought  their  freedom's  offering,  like  othersj  to  add  to  the  colia 
tion  we  made  for  r  —'—^ —  *--  a^^^^  i^  ackDowledgment  of  tl) 
good  they  hud  go  tT}\  and  their  continued  ia-j 

terest  in  the  old  &  however,  eon  tinned  at 

namon  Hill  aftet  E^g^ement  waa   completed. 

The  greater  immh^*  slftte^  as  no  longer  requ 

and  we  lust  night  o 

In  February  18iO,  „  ^  ^  %n  of  my  acquaintance  died^ 

and  we  had  hope  in  hia  death-  In  many  respects  his  case  was 
particularly  interesting  to  us,  though  at  tho  time  it  could  not  be 
publicly  mentioned*  It  was  one  of  a  class  of  events  in  misiiionary 
experience,  which  laust  remain  unknown,  till  lapse  of  years  and 
other  ch^nigca  remove  the  objections  to  their  being  made  publicL 
The  person  referred  to  was  well  connected,  had  been  religiously 
brought  up  at  home  by  pious  parents,  and  for  some  time  after  com- 
ing to  the  colony  conducted  himself  irreproachably,  and  towards 
myself  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  came,  however,  under  bad  in- 
fluences, took  part  with  an  old  offender  against  me,  and  at  his 
instigation  insulted  and  threatened  me  in  my  own  residence.  His 
conduct  deeply  grieved  us ;  for  he  did  not,  we  believed,  know  the 
cause  he  had  taken  in  hand.  For  a  long  time  we  experienced  his 
unceasing  hostility.  At  length  he  went  home,  and  after  a  year's 
absence  returned  greatly  improved.  Glad  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  him,  and  deeply  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  for  his  own 
sake,  his  people's  sake,  and  his  father's  sake,  I  frankly  offered  a 
renewal  of  former  friendly  intercourse,  without  reference  to  what 
was  past.  The  main  cause  of  disagreement  was  gone,  and  it  be- 
came me  to  make  the  first  overtures  of  reconciliation.  He  accepted 
them,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  seeing  me,  and  delayed 
not  to  return  my  visit,  and  give  proofs  of  his  better  state  of  mind. 

Ere  long  it  was  told  me  one  night,  on  my  way  home,  that 
** young  massa  was  very  sick."     I  had  seen  him  only  a  few  • 
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pnriuiisly  well  enough,  b«t  West  Indian  fever  brings  one  quickly 
verj  hw^  The  next  morning,  when  pre|mnug  to  g^  and  see  him, 
I  note  came  from  a.  neighbouring  proprietor,  liia  relative,  saying 
thit  he  wafi  very  ill,  wished  to  see  me,  and  to  **^  take  the  sacrament** 
Tliis  last  ¥ery  miuaiial  request  startled  and  perplexed  me.  He 
VII  jiot  a  member  of  the  churcli,  nor  yet  fit  to  be  one.  Nor  was 
I  aa  EatabtiaJied  Church  minister,  to  be  called  on  to  dispense 
Bicred  ordiDauoes  hi  that  way.  The  holy  communion  was  not  one 
of  the  good  offices  which  our  renewed  friendship  could  warrant  me 
to  oier.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  ad ininiiit ration  of  it  as  a  pre- 
pttition  for  deatli,  and  wrb  not  willing  to  begin  a  practice,  which 
*»  but  a  remnant  of  popbh  superstition— one  of  the  "  last  rites 
^  the  church."  Beserving  my  determiuatioji^  however,  as  to  the 
idmimstration  of  the  sacrament  till  I  should  see  him,  and  be 
better  able  to  judge,  and,  seeking  divine  guidance  in  my  dealings 
litli  him,  I  proceeded  to  his  pLice,  It  hap[jcned  that  on  the  way 
I  i«8«ed  the  i>eople  at  wi>rk,  and  cidliug  the  elder,  learned  from 
Im  a  fact,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken.  A 
feHil  was  to  be  saved  or  lost  that  day  for  ever- 

Tbe  auffercr  was  nyueh  affected  on  fcieein^'  me,  wej^tj  and  pressed 
niy  bndt  and  then,  as  I  wished  to  be  alone  with  him,  directed  his 
atttndants  to  withdraw.  To  the  question  if  there  wad  any  burden 
<'D  his  mind,  he  answered  promptly  and  decidedly,  "  None  what- 
ever.'* The  answer  disappointed  me,  but  revealed  his  real  state 
of  mind.  He  added  that,  indeed,  he  had  been  very  inattentive  to 
tlie  duties  of  religion,  and  as  he  had  never  taken  the  sacrament, 
«ould  Uke  to  do  so  now,  not  knowing  how  his  sickness  might  end. 
Ii  Would  obviously,  however,  have  been  to  encourage  a  fatal  delu  • 
sign  to  have  acceded  to  his  wishes.  The  "  spiritual  consolation" 
•^ght  prove  a  deadly  opL-ite.  His  case  needed  a  different  kind  of 
treatment  He  knew  not  that  he  was  a  sinner,  or  was  hardened 
^  ain,  and  required  to  hear  the  message,  "  llepent,  and  believe 
tW  goijieL"  I  tried  gently,  therefore,  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
'Uire  for  the  Ix)rd*8  Supper  at  that  time.  It  was  only  a  memo- 
rial of  the  death  of  Christ,  I  said,  and  not  necessary  to  salvation, 
'^r  of  any  efficacy  as  a  preparation  for  death.  We  should  thcrc- 
^rt  say  no  more  about  it  just  then,  but  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
^Tutj  the  Saviour  of  sinners.     We  could  die  safely,  and  go  to 
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heaven  without  the  nacrament,  but  not  without  the  Saviour, 
should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  look  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  a 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust  to  br: 
us  to  God,  and  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  co 
to  God  through  liim.  When  he  recovered  he  would,  I  hop 
give  up  himself  to  Qod  as  one  alive  from  the  dead,  and  we  shoi 
be  glad  then  to  sec  him  join  us  at  the  Lord's  table. .  He  answci 
sadly  that  he  did  not  expect  to  recover,  and  feared  that  ho  v 
ill  prepared  to  dia 

As  he  was  in  pain,  and  could  not  converse  much,  I  read  si 
able  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  him,  such  as  the  filst  Psa 
and  32d  Psalm,  and  3d  chapter  of  John,  to  show  him  that 
burden  of  sin  was  what  the  best  of  men  had  felt,  and  what 
must  feel,  who  desired  peace  and  pardon ;  and  that  they  confesi 
their  sins,  and  their  need  to  be  sanctified  and  renewed  in  on 
to  their  salvation.  He  should  feel  the  same.  A  deep  convict; 
of  his  sins,  whether  private  or  public,  in  heart  or  life,  was  ab 
Jutely  necessary.  He  was  reminded  also  that,  "  He  who  cover 
his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  but  he  that  confesses  and  forsakes  th 
sliall  find  mercy;"  and  urged  to  a  full  and  honest  confession 
his  sins  to  God  as  evidence  of  repentance,  and  necessary  to 
peace.  He  seemed  to  feel  keenly  what  I  was  saying,  and  I  adc 
that,  while  sympathizing  with  him,  I  must  speak  the  truth  a 
Christian  minister,  and,  in  his  situation,  would  thank  any  n 
wlio  should  deal  faithfully  with  me.  He  intemipted  me,  say. 
with  ardour,  "  Oh,  I  thank  you,  I  do  thank  you  indeed."  Hav: 
quoted  the  precious  assurances  of  the  gospel,  that  Clirist  Jej 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief,  and  that 
l)lood  cleanscth  from  all  sin — a  text  that  had  saved  myself  s 
others  from  despair  and  death — and  that  there  was  joy  in  heai 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  I  asked  him,  "  Do  you  belii 
these  precious  truths?"  He  eagerly  answered,  "O  yes,  I  beli< 
.them  every  one."  "  Well,  take  the  comfort  of  them,"  I  add 
"  when  you  pray  to  God  and  confess  your  sins,  by  pleading 
promises,  and  asking  forgiveness  in  the  great  Saviour's  nai 
Take  the  salvation  so  freely  offered  in  the  gospel  Your  heavei 
Father  is  now  dealing  with  you,  I  trust,  in  great  mercy  and  lo 
to  dm^  y^^  ^  himself,  and  make  you  a  monument  of  his  grac 
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His  head  pained  him  dreadfully,  he  said,  and  he  conld  bear  no 
mflre  just  then,  but  requested  me  to  pray  with  him,  and  to  return 
in  the  morrow.  He  joined  in  the  prayer,  with  great  earnestness 
and  many  tears,  and  thanked  me  fervently  for  the  visit,  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  he  had  taken  well  all  I  had  said. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  and  it  was  evening  ere  I  could  see 
him.  He  was  worse,  he  said,  and  the  result  too  truly  proved  it 
Again  I  requested  that  we  should  be  left  alone ;  and  no  sooner 
were  we  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  look  back 
over  a  misspent  life."  This  painful  cry  was  also  a  hopeful  one. 
He  was  now  feeling  the  burden  of  his  sins,  and  could  the  more 
^predate  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  yet  he  did  not  soon 
■eem  to  take  the  benefit  of  them.  He  was  directed  to  the  "  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; "  was  encouraged 
I7  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  to  cast  himself  unreservedly  on 
God's  mercy,  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  Christ's  name ;  and 
promised  that  if,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  he  confessed  his  sins, 
fven  in  the  agonies  of  deatli,  and  besought  his  Saviour,  he  would 
find  pardon,  peace,  and  life.  He  listened  with  rapt  attention, 
tbongh  obviously  in  great  anguish  of  mind,  as  well  as  pain  of  body. 
"Hie  reconciliation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  full  Jitonement  by  the 
blood  of  the  cross,  and  the  continual  intercession  of  our  great 
High  Priest  in  the  heavens,  were  set  before  him,  and  seemed  to 
lUay  his  fears.  Sweet  hymns,  which  he  must  have  heard  in  his 
We  days,  were  repeated  to  him,  such  as  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my 
tool,"  "  Tliere  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  and  "  Rock  of  ages 
cleft  for  me."  These  gave  him  some  consolation,  and  he  repeated 
thern  in  whispers  after  me,  Jind  drank  in  every  word.  While  I 
Imng  over  his  pillow,  and  tried  thus  in  soft  accents  to  pour 
{•taee  into  his  soul,  and  raise  it  to  the  God  of  hope,  he  stretched 
ip,  clasped  me  round  the  neck,  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
kissed  me  impassionedly.  We  were  both  greatly  affected  and 
wiingled  our  tears. 

It  was  time  to  close  our  interview.  Ilis  head  was  distracted, 
he  said,  or  he  would  be  glad  I  could  stay  with  him  longer.  When 
1  prayed  he  joined  audibly,  and  repeated  every  word  with  astonish- 
ing fervour.  He  did  not  expect,  he  said,  to  live  till  to-morrow ; 
Wt  if  he  lived  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  very  soon,  and  if  he 
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died  lie  wished  me  to  write  to  his  futherj  "  tmd  tell  liim  eveiytlungiJ 
and  to  ills  sister  with  lii.5  dying  love, 

Not  doubting  of  seeing  lum  again,  I  returned  home,  comforti 
with  the  evidence  he  had  given  of  godly  peniUiuce;  fi*r 
eaerifices  of  God  are  a  hn^ken  Bpirit ;  »  broken  mxd  contnte  hem 
he  will  not  despise."  Scarcely  did  I  sleep  that  night  thinking 
him,  and  prayiug  for  him,  xind  preparing  a  balm  for  his  woundi 
conscience  of  the  tjest  trutlia  and  promises  of  the  word  of  Qo4 
fUid  I  was  early  astir  to  go  to  his  relief.  But,  alas !  scjircdy  ha 
the  suu  arisen  when  a  measenger  arrived  with  the  s;ad  tidings 
his  death.  The  ine^tsenger,  a  Christian  youth,  had  b«€n  with  fiin 
all  night,  and  informed  us  that  he  often  prayed  to  Goil,  and  mm 
times  asked  for  me,  if  I  was  come  yet  to  pray  for  Hm ;  and  thi 
he  said  he  was  wiUiug  no^v  and  ready^  since  Ids  hour  was  comi 
and  the  Lord  called  him,  to  go  to  his  8avioun  We  h^d  ho] 
therefore,  in  Ins  death^  that  he  was^  a  brand  plucked  from  tb 
buniing^  and  that  the  angels  of  heaven  were  that  diiy  rejoici 
over  another  sinner  that  had  repented. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1841-1844. 

to  ■ooth  iide— Gentle  llill  and  Fairfield— Cold  water  systeni— Joumcx  to  Mllo 
Gslly— Tile  fi>re»t  and  sabteriunean  riTers  -  'lliunder  stomi  in  the  furcHt— Death  of  Mr. 
ftttemo— In&moua conduct  ezpoeed— Presbytery  of  Jaly  1841— Fatal  year— Domestic 
■■■!■  Jonraey  to  Port  Hariap— Outbreak  uf  Myaliani ;  its  causes,  and  strange  pro- 
eeedlass  In  mrloos  places— Kemonstrancu  with  Baptist  missionaries— Cane  fields  on 
In— Toong  people  begin  to  £dl  away— White  and  black  immiKration  both  failed— 
Belter  system  proposed— State  of  congregation. 

IN  Jinnary  1841  our  Missionary  Presbytery  met  at  Coco  Walk, 
in  Manchester  parish,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
LJand.     Our  brother,  Mr.  Patterson,  iifter  leaving  [Montego  15ay, 
had  settled  there,  in  a  \vide  district  previously  unoccupied,  and 
commenced  operations  of  the  highest  character,  founding  a  noble 
tliurch  and  school,  and  several  important  stations.     His  church 
lud  received  the  name  of  Xtw  Broughton.     The  journey  thither 
from  our  place  was  long,  nearly  eighty  miles  the  shortest  way  one 
could  go,  and  much  longer  by  the  best  way.     But  the  value  of 
oar  temperance,  or  rather  total  abstinence  principles,  had  been 
|lOTed  before  then  on  long  journeys,  and  the  old  limit,  of  forty 
■ilei  a  day  or  thereabouts,  was  no  longer  adhered  to.     I  was  un- 
tnadably  detained  a  day  beyond  my  time  in  leaving  home,  and 
KnlTed  to  take  the  shortest  way  over  the  mountains.     It  would 
neqidrB  me  to  make  out  above  sixty  miles  over  rough  roads  the  first 
day;   but  would  enable  me  to  join  the  brethren  early  on  the 
iffvp^.     An  incident  of  the  journey  cannot  be  forgotten. 

I  had  two  horses,  one  of  which  carried  our  changes  of  raiment 
and  provender,  and  ran  loose  the  fore  i)art  of  the  day,  being 
thereby  fresh  to  carry  myself  the  latter  part.  My  servant,  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  rode  a  strong  mule.  For  some  hours  in  the 
noontide  we  rested,  and  fed  ourselves  and  horses  in  the  forest 
bhade,  beside  a  cool  stream,  and  thus  refreshed  got  through  the 
mountains  early  in  the  eyviniig.     On  the  ievel  roads  of  l\iO  &o\il\i 
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side  we  could  increase  our  speed,  and  required  to  do  so,  to  reac 
tiie  Manchester  mountains  with  daylight  The  appearance  of  tl 
range  which,  running  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  bounds  tl 
plains  of  St  Elizabeth  eastward,  was  very  impressive,  as  it  ros 
like  a  Titanic  wall,  black  and  massive  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

Our  destination  for  the  night  was  Fairfidd^  where  the  Moravia 
brother  Lorn,  a  primitive  bishop,  resided.  It  was  five  or  six  mili 
up  the  hills,  yet  visible  from  below,  so  steep  and  continuous  wi 
the  ascent  thither.  Two  roads  led  to  it,  a  long  roundabout  ca 
road,  and  a  shorter  but  worse  one  up  the  face  of  the  mountai: 
called  ironically  ^*  Qentle  Hill."  The  sun  had  set ;  I  wished  1 
get  to  the  mission  station  before  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  of  evenii 
prayer,  and  resolved  to  take  the  shortest  way.  A  boy  whom 
met  on  a  mule  engaged  to  guide  me,  while  candidly  telling  n 
that  '*  the  pass  was  very  bad." 

He  led  the  way,  and  on  we  went  Soon  the  appearance  of  roa 
was  lost  in  the  bush.  The  ascent  gradually  grew  steeper  tl 
further  we  advanced,  till  I  had  to  cling  to  the  horse's  neck  1 
keep  on  his  back.  The  shades  of  night  and  of  the  overhaugii 
wood  rendered  everything  invisible.  Neither  "  pass "  nor  guic 
could  I  see,  and  I  had  just  to  give  my  horse  loose  rein  to  find  h 
own  way  after  the  boy  and  mula  Up  and  up  we  clambered,  ti 
I  repented  having  ventured  on  such  a  way.  But  there  was  n 
turning  back.  The  boy  said  he  knew  the  way,  and  could  ride  i1 
we  had  no  resource,  but  trust  and  follow.  The  ascent  became  i 
length  easier,  and  hoping  we  were  nearing  the  top  and  our  rest, 
called  out,  "  Boy,  are  we  near  the  place  ? "  His  answer  carrie 
no  comfort,  **  No  massa,  far  way  tilL"  Ere  long  he  cried  alou< 
'^Massa,  we  come  to  bery  bad  place  here;  take  care;  sit  steady 
we  go  over  one  big  hole,"  "  My  boy,"  I  replied,  "  I  can  &< 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  I  leave  myself  to  God.  My  hors 
must  find  his  own  way.  Mind  yourself ;  we  follow  you."  Tl 
warning  was  repeated  to  my  servant  Jeflfs,  and  we  proceeded,  witl 
out  seeing  or  knowing  where  lay  the  danger.  In  due  time  w 
reached  safely  the  friendly  roof  we  sought,  where  a  kind  and  fn 
ternal  welcome  enhanced  the  rest  and  refreshing  of  the  hospitabl 

dwelliBg- 

n^^er  Lorn  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  how  far  we  ha 
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nJdeu  that  day,  aiid  still  more  that  we  hud  come  up  "  Qentle 
HilL"  Many  ].>eopIe,  ha  said,  feared  to  cdiiie  tbut  way  in  day 
%bt ;  none  erer  Yentiired  it  at  nigbt ;  and  he  spuke  of  a  sheer 
predpice,  at  one  place,  of  great  depth,  wLerti  the  p^s  was  narrow, 
ttd  obstruct^  by  jutting  rocks  on  the  upper  side,  and  one  false 
step  would  have  been  inevitable  deatroclion.  That  must  have 
been  the  "  big  hole  "  the  guide  B{)oke  of,  God  had  led  the  blind 
1^  a  way  they  knew  not^  and  given  us  new  occo&iou  to  adore  his 
Bttdfixl  providential  eare< 

The  followiug  mornings  aa  we  proceeded  toward  Coco  Walk,  my 
tervant  pointed  to  a  rudely  carved  image  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 
Dear  a  negro  hut^  and  mentioned  that  such  things  hiul  once  been 
oommoQ,  that  prayers  had  been  made  and  fowk  offered  to  the 
figure,  as  representing  the  deceased,  and  that  when  the  grave  sunk 
tlie  cfieringa  had  been  renewed,  to  avert  the  danger  it  portended 
ot&^  victims. 

The  return  jouniey,  the  following  week,  was  m^h  in  one  day,  by 
atiitiag  from  MiU  Culf^f  ^fr.  Aird's  station,  which  reduced  the 
dbtiince  to  about  seventy  miles.  It  w&a  uddni^^it  ere  we  reached 
Cum  wall,  and  wc  wt;re  indeed  much  fatigued,  but  not  otherwise 
iuc  wurh;  ui  liiu  ciiurt.  Oil  anuther  oucadlou  1  rudu  as  far  in  the 
same  time — from  Goshen  to  Comwidl — without  being  sensible  of 
any  bad  effects.  So  much  for  the  cold  water  system  in  tropical 
countries.  The  only  precaution  1  used,  against  the  chill  of  the 
wglit  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  to  put  on  dry  underclothing 
about  sun-down,  and  if  possible  get  a  wash.  The  water  inside  and 
out  had  a  cooling,  strengthening  effect;  other  drinks  would  have 
tad  the  very  opposite,  and  made  me  liable  to  chills  and  fever. 
%  faithful  attendant  Jeffs  always  referred  to  Samson,  in  proof 
tbt  abstinence  from  wine  Wiis  necessary  to  strength  of  body. 
Wis  remark  on  the  length  of  the  way,  never  having  been  so  far 
from  home  before,  "  Minister,  the  world  big,  hearee,"  was  rather 
fusing. 

These  long  rides  were,  of  course,  not  undertaken  as  a  matter  of 
choice ;  and  when,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  the  Presbytery  met 
iii  that  quarter  again,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Aird,  I  took  a  new 
Way  through  Trelawny  into  Manchester.  It  was  not  shorter,  but 
Could  be  somewhat  more  eqmilly  divided,  and  offered  the  long 
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desired  pleaeure  of  an  evening  with  the  Rov.  Sir.  Vine,  of  the  Lfondon 

Missionary  Society.  Thc^  road  for  mAny  inlEas  over  the  uioutitain^ 
the  second  day  was  unmade,  and,  for  about  ten  miles  through  the 
forest,  was  not  even  laid  out ;  but  the  resident  at  "  Ulster  Spring," 
the  highest  estate  on  the  north  side,  kindly  su|)f>lie<l  a  gnide^ 
without  which,  tie  saidj  I  should  lose  my  way.  Ouiiig  tlirough 
these  woods  we  cr<w«^  *""*  1**1*** -««  ^^id  heard  of  a  tbirtl  not  dis- 
tant, which  are  rer  -bings.  They  all  rise  in  the 
same  mountain  reg^  ng  a  few  miles,  sink  into  the 
ground ;  and  all  t  ung  subternuieari  course  in 
opposite  dircctioBJ  [Iowa  north -east*  and  reap- 
pears in  St.  Ann'a  t  pen,  as  formerly  deRcribecL 
Hector  river  flows  ises  again  in  St.  EUxabeth, 
forming  one  of  tbb  i  i  river.  Afonth  river  flows 
north-west^  and  slmws  itself  again  at  Ftmtabelle,  in  Trdawny, 
where  it  joins  the  ilart-lia  Brae  river. 

Returning  by  the  same  route  the  following  week,  I  lost  my  way 
for  some  liours,  and  was  expo=^ed  in  the  forest  to  such  a  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  as  was  appalling,  and  could  not  be 
described  without  seeming  exaggeration.  There  was  no  shelter ; 
but  I  cared  leas  fur  the  exirosure  than  for  the  risk  of  being  stayed 
by  the  rivers,  or  having  to  cross  them  in  flood ;  while  the  way 
was  so  cut  up  by  the  torrents,  and  in  matiy  parts  so  ateep  and 
broken,  that  the  jxior  horse:^  were  plunging  every  step  among  rock 
stones,  tree  roots,  and  mud  holes,  in  danger  of  breaking  their  kgs> 
or  throv\  ing  us  off  their  backs.  By  divine  mercy  we  reached  the 
streams  while  yet  fordable,  and  fervently  did  I  thank  God  when 
safe  across  them;  for  the  rising  cloud  up  the  valley,  and  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters,  told  that  the  flood  was  pouring  down,  and 
would  soon  be  sweeping  all  before  it. 

Only  six  months  afterwards,  January  1843,  I  was  called  on, 
unexpectedly  and  most  painfidly,  again  to  journey  to  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  to  take  charge  of  the  station  of  our  brother  Mr. 
Paterson,  then  no  more.  Accompanied  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Robson 
of  Glasgow,  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  Presbytery 
at  Cornwall,  when  the  mule  he  drove  started  off  violently  down  a 
steep  hill,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  gig.  By  the  time  the  animal 
WHS  stopped,  and  his  companion  could  return  to  the  spot,  life  was 
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■liDCl  H«lBtlslhamMflnonlii8he«d,  anddiod  frmn  ooneiw- 
■■  of  Um  bniiL  HiB  corpse  wm  brought  back  al  night  to  iha 
iHfi^g  Sonily  lie  had  left  well  and  happy  in  the  monung ;  and 
Umgk  of  the  lamentable  event  overwhehned  ns  all  with  grief, 
ehfli  lotMag  anximialy  for  the  arrival  of  these  beloved  brethran 

liOl 


i  of  lit*  Fifttereon  reminds  me  of  a  oonversation  we 
r,  A  few  months  previoos  to  his  death,  when  he  had 
mm  nortk  to  anpi^  Hampden  Church,  in  the  abeeiice  of  Mr. 
^tknidliisftmilyinSooUand.  He  had  heard  whispem  there  of 
m  UsBooa  afidr  which,  despite  all  attempts  at  secresy,  he  thoo^t 
[  heeipueed,  aadhe  came  to  Cornwall  to  eonsqlt  about  it  A 
,  faol  aimple^ninded,  yonng  woman  of  colonr  had  been  de- 
ed«id,bgr«  aham  marriage  with  a  planting  attorney ;  another  planter 
vitli  *TlieBo(^  of  Common  Prayer*'  bavingactedthepartof  aclergy- 
man ;  the  subordinate  white  people  of  the  estate  alone  being  privy 
to  the  transaction.  Too  late  she  found  that,  instead  of  being  a 
great  man's  lawful  wife,  she  was  but  a  dishonoured  creature,  like 
10  many  others  of  her  class. 

'Can  nothing  be  done,"  sfud  Mr.  Paterson,  as  we  rode  together 
to  Mont^go  Bay,  '*  to  expose  and  punish  such  an  outrage  on  reli- 
gioD  and  good  morals  ?  " 

I  hA  once  known  the  man.  He  was  from  Scotland,  and  from 
a  good  minister  of  my  acquaintance.  In  Jamaica  he  had  prospered 
in  worldly  things,  but  smik  deplorably  in  his  moral  character;  for 
**  the  prosperity  of  foob  destroys  them."  My  reply  to  our  brother's 
question  was,  **  Please  Qod,  well  see  what  can  be  done  to  unearth 
that  fox." 

The  next  number  of  the  county  paper  contained  a  note  from 
"Qaerist,"  referring  to  the  report  in  pointed  terms,  and  desiring 
fiuther  information,  in  order  that  such  infamous  transactions 
Biigfat  be  publicly  condemned,  and  the  actors  therein  be  expelled 
fjoro  society,  too  long  cursed  with  such  abominationa 

The  question  made  a  sensation,  and  was  everywhere  repeated ; 
bat  who  oonld  answer  it  t  The  culprit  answered  it  himself ;  for, 
thinking  he  was  discovered,  he  thought  to  escape  by  a  bold  denial 
^-bringing  forward  his  dependants  on  tho  ])ruperty,  wbei^  1^^ 
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horrid  deceptio}i  wns  practised,  to  testify  to  Lis  luuat^Dce.  No- 
thing could  have  better  served  our  purpose,  lie  had  pilloried 
himself,  and  become  the  object  of  universal  scom^  The  country 
laughed  at  lilm ;  for  uo  one  believed  him  or  them,  while  all 
wondered  at  their  audacity. 

A  second  1  tetter  from  "  Querist,'^  though  it  failed  to  bring  out 

the  pretended  clerr ""**""  ^^ 'iiet^  though  no  longer  hid, 

provoked  the  pan  they  threatened  the  eilitor 
with  a  prosecution  tion  by  inuendo/*  unleaa  he 
gave  up  the  name  c  In  aome  alarm,  he  applied 
to  "  Querist*'  for  le  le,  or  security  against  a  pro- 
secution. Tlio  lat  )  threat,  refuaed  tUe  leave 
sought,  but  iLS3urec  \  perfect  safety  in  any  case. 
In  a  few  days  more,  ^-^  ^r^^i^  i^^^f^  d  the  end  of  the  affiur  as 
follows : — "  The  whole  band  of  culprits  were  in  convocation  yes- 
terday at  J 's  store,  to  hear   *  Querist's'   decision.     In  an 

hour  the  bubble  burst.  They  determined  to  discontinue  the  paper 
— a  very  dreadful  sentence  indeed,  amounting,  as  I  told  them,  to 
the  loss  of  4s.  2d.  a-year,  old  currency.  We  shall  hear  no  more, 
I  imagine,  of  the  prosecution."  They  tried  many  ways,  however, 
to  find  out  and  punish  the  author  of  their  exposure,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  July  184:1,  at  Mr  Jameson's 
place,  Goshen,  was,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  it»  meet- 
ings. Besides  usual  business,  two  great  subjects  engaged  atten- 
tion. One  of  these  was  a  mission  to  Africa,  from  our  Jamaica 
congregations.  The  other  was  a  fraternal  letter  to  the  brethren 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  concerning  certain  practices  in 
their  congregations,  which  seemed  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  island.  Both  subjects  must  be  deferred — the  first  to 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter ;  the  second,  because  a  year 
and  more  elapsed  before  it  produced  any  effect,  during  which  time 
other  important  events  fall  to  be  related. 

Never  had  our  mission  been  so  strong  as  it  was  then.  By  a 
series  of  severe  providential  dealings,  however,  it  was  quickly 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  weakness.  The  latter  part  of 
that  year  was  a  remarkably  sickly  period.  Fever  of  an  unusual 
type  prevailed,  which  affected  the  most   healthy  districts  and 
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in  ito  attacks,  often  reached  a  critical 
mm  i^prehended.  The  Bar.  William  Scott^ 
«r  JBSBmde,  in  Hancheater,  derk  of  Ftaebytery;  Dr.  Aitken,  a 
•belcmd  plq^aician,''  of  Goodwill,  Trelawny;  Mr.  Kay,  at  Mouni 
Hotrtb;  lb.  Bachanan,  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  of  Port  Maria;  a  child 
«f  our  iridowad  aiater,  Mrs.  Kay;  an  infant  of  onr  own — were 
aoBoqg  fha  fictinis  of  that  fiital  period  in  onr  mission.  At  the 
MiMi  time^  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Kay  were  long  dangeronsly  ill; 
Mk  B^fth  and  his  family  had  to  return  for  a  season  to  Scotland 
■I  bad  healtli ;  and  were  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
haaSlj^  and  two  of  the  catechists.  Before  their  return,  the  death 
of  Mi;  Fatenon,  already  mentioned,  was  added  to  the  bng  rdL 
Ihe  kboQis  of  those  who  were  left  in  the  field  were  necessarily 
i  hy  so  many  being  removed. 


A  domestic  scene  of  that  sad  time  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
an  unpardonable  intrusion.  November  1841,  our  third  child  was 
bom — a  stout,  healthy-looking,  little  fellow  as  could  be.  It  was 
the  Sabbath,  and  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  day  at  Mount 
2on,  I  got  tidings  of  his  birth,  and,  with  the  congregation,  gave 
thanks  to  Qod  on  behalf  of  both  mother  and  child.  That  day  week 
the  mother  nursed  her  sick  infant,  while  I  met  the  congregation  ; 
and  soon  after  my  return  in  the  evening,  the  little  sufferer  died 
Who  can  see  an  infant  in  convulsions,  without  suffering,  perhaps, 
more  than  it  t     But  who  can  suffer  in  such  a  cose  like  the  mother) 

Our  eldest  child,  not  three  years  of  age,  had  all  day  watched 
with  great  concern  her  little  brother,  till  at  lost  she  became  over- 
powered with  sleep,  and  while  she  slept,  he  died.  Awaking  she 
saw  him  hud  out  on  the  sofa,  and  covered  with  the  mosquito  net, 
as  formeriy  when  sleeping,  and  she  ran  to  her  mother  with  a  joy- 
ful exclamation,  ^  Mamma,  baby  will  soon  be  better  now ;  baby 
slefp." 

"  Yea,  my  dear,  baby  is  well  now,"  replied  her  mamma,  "  and  will 
oefer  be  sick  again."  The  words  were  those  of  calm  resignation, 
thoD^  the  heart  was  full  of  anguisL 

l^urning  to  me,  in  happy  ignorance,  she  repeated  the  good 
neva :  ^Papa,  baby  is  well  now,  and  will  never  be  sick  again." 
Her  T««n<^^t  pleasure  for  a  momeut  increased  our  pain. 
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The  next  mondng,  whcu  tUo  little  corpse  was  pli^ced  in  i%a  littb 
coffin,  she  cried  veliemcntly  a^iist  the  good  sister.  Miss  T>,  i^bo  per- 
formed the  sail  duty,  because  "she  shut  up  hav  baby  in  the  box." 
Again,  at  tlie  grave,  neiir  the  church,  "whither  I  brought  her  with 
me,  when  ahe  saw  box  and  all  lowered  into  its  long  home^  and  the 
earth  thrown  over  it^  she  could  not  restrain  her  criea  and  tcars^ 
appealing  to  me,  not  to  let  them  "cover  up  her  baby."  Nor 
could  she  be  appended  till  assured  that  God  would  ke<?p  her  baby 
safe,  and  bring  it  up  aefain  at  the  last  day.  That  comforted  her, 
as  it  has  ever  dune  *>ldpt  er  such  bereavements ;  and 

she  often  afterwards  fc  Ood  would  keep  her  baby 

safe,  and  bring  it  up  iay. 

The  people  were  hat  my  infant  had  not  been 

baptized.     I  Imd  o  their  entreaties  to  hastiio 

the  baptism  of  the*  I  considered  the  ordinance 

to  be  a  prepanitioB  ath,  and  believed  that  they 

were  just  as  safe,  i«  loving  Saviour,  without  as 

with  the  "christening/'  JNow  I  cnntirraed  my  wurd.s  in  my  own 
case,  while  acknowledging  the  great  duty  of  consecrating  our 
infant  to  Grod,  in  the  appointed  way,  had  he  been  pleased  to  spare 
it.  But  He  had  not  given  us  time,  and  I  would  not  violate  due 
order  by  undue  haste,  when  it  seemed  unlikely  to  liva 

The  next  day  two  stout  girls  were  sent  to  Mount  Horeb,  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  orphan  infant  of  our  late  lamented  brother 
Kay.  It  was  bom  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  less  than 
three  months  old,  and  was  then  among  strangers,  as  its  mother 
had  never  been  able  to  nurse  it.  Carefully  the  messengers  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  dear  little  Bessy  smiled  when  received 
into  my  anns  at  the  door  of  its  new  home,  and  to  the  bosom  of 
its  new  mother.  We  received  her  as  from  the  Lord,  in  place  of 
the  one  he  had  removed  from  us. 

Our  widowed  sister  had  accompanied  her  brother,  Mr.  Simpson, 
to  Port  Maria,  preparatory  to  sailing  thence  for  England  with 
her  family,  and  wished  to  see  her  infant  before  leaving.  We  took 
it  to  her,  and  learned  a  new  lesson  in  travelling  on  that  occasion. 
While  we  were  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  unusually  heavy  rains  flooded 
the  country,  and  destroyed  the  roads  and  bridges,  rendering  the 
use  of  wheeled  vehicles  impossible.     On  our  return  journey,  the 
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gf  Mft  tftkcn  asnndeTf  and  sent  hy  boAt  to  OcLo  Riai^  tiranlgr* 
ttm  mQ^  <ui  €tir  way.  That  stage  Mrs,  Waddcll  aod  I  lods^ 
The  infant  waB  wrapt  m  a  shawl,  aluiig  round  my  Bc:ck,  imppoitld 
oa  my  ann,  and  covered  by  an  lunbrcUa.  Tlie  roiui§  wore  ia 
diocldiig  bad  order,  in  some  pkces  tmpimsable;,  obligboig  us  to 
Uke  lon^  circuits.  But  tbe  prccioig  little  burden  liglitaied  Htm 
^ay  by  its  smiles  and  goodness  i  and  t3^  JJard's  graoiioiui  oim 
ifimi^t  Qs  safely  Lome. 


The  wild  outbreak  of  Hyaljsm,  in  1B42,  wm  one  of  tlip  l 

UtttBug  cventfl  in  the  history  of  Jamaica  missions,  and  ahovii 

Ikw  deeply  rooted  the  old  heathenism  of  their  race  stiH  M 

tile  negroes.    It  was  noticed  m  a  former  chapter,^  and 

w  lar  aa  then  known.    As  the  correctiTe  of  Obea^  it  wore  l^bcnlgp 

tepectt  and  was  favonred  by  the  negroes ;  whOe  both,  as  oorre- 

ipODding  parts  of  one  system,  formed  an  extraordinary  supersti- 

^OD.    Anything  might  serve  as  the  means  or  instrument  of  the 

iQalign  Obea  influence,  and  placed  in  a  person's  garden  or  house 

^oold  find  its  way  into  his  body,  and  afflict  liim  with  incurable 

disease,  or  blast  his  property  and  labours,  producing  all  kinds  of 

iiusfortnn&     A  person  under  that  curse  felt  condemned;  his 

licalth  and  interests  were  ruined ;  everything  went  wrong  with 

him  ;  he  pined  away  and  died.     The  hidden  ^*  poison"  could  be 

discovered  and  counteracted  only  by  its  proper  Myal  antidote, 

which  the  initiated  alone  knew.     The  power,  which  could  detect 

and  eradicate  the  subtle  and  malignant  c^dl,  was  regarded  as  a  real 

saviour  by  the  befooled  people.     >Some  Obea  practitioners  were 

not  scmpulous,  it  was  said,  in  the  use  of  means  to  effect  their 

end.     As  you  may  as  well  kill  a  person,  it  is  said,  as  frighten 

him  to  death,  if  they  found  a  strong-minded  man,  whom  they 

could  not  terrify  by  their  arts,  they  would  use  something  more 

effectual  than  imaginary  poisons. 

These  superstitions  had  been  restrained  during  slaveiy,  by 
severe  repressive  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  owners  and  overseers^ 
not  in  the  interests  of  religion,  but  of  the  proprietors,  who  would 
not  that  any  power  but  their  own  should  be  felt  or  feared  by  their 
skiTSSL    It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  they  had  died  out  among 

*  Chapt.  TfL,  pw  1S7. 


^rT^I 


didl 
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the  Creole  negroes^  though  the  nhl  Oiiinea  people  were  knawii 
to  be  still  addicted  to  tUem.  That  wrs  an  eiroueous  idea.  The 
instructed  Ciiristian  people  alone  had  abandoned  them,  regarding^ 
them  with  mingled  fcelinga  of  dislike  and  feiir,  as  both  wicked^ 
and  devilijih  ;  Init  tlie  great  maaa  of  the  slaves  were  bred  in  the 
most  absohite  faith  in  tliese  thiima-  and  had  the  greatest  terror  of 
them,  though  cum  -n  them  to  their  mmsters. 

Long  suppresafl  ,ted,  these  African  aupersti-™ 

tions   began   to  i  nation,    when  the  old  kwm 

against  them  wef  -ca      Tlie  introduction   of 

several  thousand  n^  aken  from  captured  «Iaver 

favoured  tlieir  res  ho  Creoles  attributed  pecu-^ 

liar  skill  in  the  b^  d  Guinea  negroes,  bo   diAl 

these  latter  to  its  more  recently  imported  professors. 

After  the  occurrences  formerly  mentioned,  instances  took  place 
here  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  previous  to  1842.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  was  at  the  Spring  Estate,  about  the  Cliristmas 
holidays  of  the  previous  year.  A  kind  of  frenzy  seized  on  some 
people  there,  but  none  of  my  people,  who  went  about  crying  that 
the  CvState  was  poisoned  by  Obea,  and  that  persons  had  been  killed 
by  it,  the  cause  of  their  death  being  discovered  near  their  gravea 
Then  everything  bad  on  the  property  was  attributed  thereto;  and 
the  disciples  of  that  belief  set  themselves  to  discover  and  purge 
out  the  poison,  wherever  it  existed.  Men  and  women  thus  affected 
ran  about  the  negro  houses,  as  if  deranged,  and  even  to  the  field, 
stopping  the  people  from  their  work,  and  calling  them  to  prayers, 
breaking  into  houses  to  dig  out  the  Obea,  which  the  devil  had  set 
in  them,  and  fighting  in  the  name  of  God  all  who  were  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  practising  the  infernal  art.  This  strange  delusion  did 
not  originate  on  the  Spriiig.  It  came  from  Iron  Slurre  Estate, 
where  persons  addicted  to  such  practices  had  always  been  known 
to  exist.  My  own  people  complained  of,  and  did  not  join  them. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  a  riot  at  Running  Gut  Estate, 
caused  by  the  new  Africans  having  prepared  what  the  Christians 
called  an  Obea  stick,  which  I  took  from  them,  as  a  dangerous  dub 
in  a  fight,  and  so  quieted  them. 

In  July  1842  the  delusion  broke  out  again  in  one  of  its  principal 
seats,  Flotver  Hill',  and  a  company  of  its  agents  invaded  Blue  Hole 
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to  dennse  that  estate  from  its  sins  and  miseries.     They  were  sent 
by  God,  they  said,  to  purge  and  purify  the  world,  they  had  the  spirit, 
and  were  Christians  of  a  higher  order  than  common.     Most  or 
all  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  members  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal missionary  churches.     It  was  the  strangest  combination 
of  Christianity  and  heathenism  ever  seen.     After  these  fanatics 
had  spent  several  days  extracting  the  supposed  pernicious  sub- 
stances from  the  houses  and  gardens  of  their  own  class,  with 
anging,  and  dancing,  and  various  peculiar  rites,  and  had  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  enter  and  search  every  liouse  in  the  village, 
my  people  were  alarmed,  and  repr)rted  the  matter  to  me,  desiring 
advice  how  they  were  to  act     Of  course,  I  told  them  by  no  means 
to  open  their  doors  to  them,  nor  to  follow  them. elsewhere;  and  if 
▼iolence  were  offered  to  force  an  entrance,  they  should  go  to  the 
overseer  and  the  attorney  for  protection. 

It  seemed  needful  I  should  visit  the  place,  and  have  a  special 
nieeting  with  the  people ;  and  the  following  Sabbath  evening  I 
^tnt,  accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  elders  and  members  of  our 
church.  We  used  to  meet  in  the  old  "  great  house,"  but  on  this 
occasion  were  attracted  to  the  village  by  the  noise  of  the  Myal 
prrxcedings.  There  we  found  them  in  full  force  and  employment, 
f'>nning  a  ring,  around  which  were  a  multitude  of  onlookers.  In- 
side the  circle  some  females  performed  a  mystic  dance,  sailing 
^•^•nnd  and  round,  and  wheeling  in  the  centre  with  outspread  arms, 
and  wild  looks  and  gestures.  Others  hummed,  or  whistled  a  low 
monotonous  tune,  to  which  the  performers  kept  time,  as  did  the 
r>tople  around  also,  by  hands  and  feet  and  the  swaying  of  their 
J''>diea.  A  man,  who  seemed  to  direct  the  performance,  stood  at 
one  side,  with  folded  arms,  quietly  watching  their  evolutions. 

Entering  the  circle,  I  attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
Was  unheeded.  The  dancing  women  engrossed  all  the  attention. 
Addressing  him  who  seemed  tlie  president,  I  request<?d  him  to 
fjuiet  the  people,  and  let  me  speak  to  them.  He  did  so  in  a 
moment,  and  most  gently.  They  were  silent,  and  I  mentioned 
my  object,  and  proposed  they  should  come  with  me  to  the  former 
[.larc  of  meeting  in  the  old  Great  House.  They  objected  to  move 
from  the  spot,  and  desired  me  to  stand  and  preach  there.  Some 
proposed  I  should  first  sing  a  liymn,  and  I  commenced  one ;  but 
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observing  bow  much  it  effected  tliom,*ccaaed,  and  began  to  pray* 
That  calmed  them  for  a  while,  bnt  noon  they  grew  impatietit.  mid 
resumed  thoLr  own  eong,  and  the  dancing  women  their  perfonn- 
ances.  Tnniijig  to  the  miinagefj  I  imd,  "  If  you  don't  keep  the&c 
mad  women  quiet,  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  worship  of  God." 
Thereupon  a  strange  Imbhub  atoae,  "They  arfi  not  nmd.*^ 
"They  have  the  *  t  be' mad  your&eliy  and  had 

best  go  away."  o  on^  we  don't  want  you," 

"  Who  broTiglit  yi  Jo  you  want  with  us  1  *' 

Those  who   ac  f.  not  entered  the  chi^nned 

circle,  and  wi?re  so*,  iie  and  e^ieh  other,  and  sut* 

rounded  by  group  don.     Some  friend  brought 

me  a  chair,  and,  s  aght  to  gain  a  hearing,     I 

had  come  in  pence,  i  saKi,  m  f»,.-i  lir^  wirrl  uf  God  arul  ivi^hed 
they  would  stay  the  tumult  and  let  me  proceed.  Such  a  disturb- 
ance was  not  worthy  conduct  In  vain  I  spoke,  however;  none 
heard ;  the  assembly  was  in  an  uproar,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would 
come  to  blows.  It  had  divided  into  two  parties,  independent  of 
my  followers,  and  they  were  quarrelling  among  themselves.  I 
called  my  people  to  me,  and  charged  them  to  keep  quiet  till  the 
strife  should  cease. 

One  big,  bold  fellow  addressing  me,  said,  "  What  right  have 
you  to  come  into  this  yard  ?  Did  you  ask  the  owner's  leave  1  You 
should  go  to  the  meetuig-house,  and  who  liked  might  follow  you, 
and  the  rest  stay  here." 

"  That  is  what  I  wanted  at  first,"  I  replied,  "  and  you  all  told 
me  to  stay  and  preach  here.  And  now  you  won*t  hear  me,  and 
blame  me  for  staying.     Is  that  reasonable  or  right  ] " 

"  Make  ring,  make  ring,"  cried  several  voices ;  and  the  crowd 
fell  back,  and  the  dancers  came  out  as  before.  At  the  same  time 
I  pushed  my  friends  forward  to  fill  the  space,  and  whispered  to 
them  to  give  the  women  no  room.  "  Fall  back,  fall  back,*'  yras 
again  cried  out ;  but  my  people  would  not,  and  some  of  the  estate 
people,  who  now  stood  by  us,  remained  to  embarrass  the  figurantes. 
The  women  thus  baffled  became  frantic,  and  dashed  themselves 
from  side  to  side,  driving  over  some  of  their  own  class,  and  tear- 
ing themselves  with  rage. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  finding  his  party  defeated,  * 
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thma  ofi^  And  retired  mto  n  ndglibtiiiring  hou^  where  thej  bogaa 
to  Btng  something  like  &  hjma,  and  doaed  tlieir  ceremonies,  i| 
«k&saidf  Tnth  pntyers.  FinAlIy,  they  retreated  to  their  own  eatatCi 
abnaag  the  Mount  Zion  people;,  who  had  spoiled  their  work^  and 
the  Blue  Hole  people,  who  liad  joined  us  against  them.  They 
were  terribly  disconcerted;  for  they  had  all  day  been  cn^ged  iii 
th«t  yard  to  dcaoie  it  from  the  hidden  poison,  had  diacovened  thm 
T«fy  «pot  where  it  lay  concealed  iii  the  earth,  jost  mider  the  chai£> 
00  whieb  I  stood,  and  were  ready  to  condude  their  operations.^  by 
d^i^ng  it  out^  but  f(jr  oar  unexpected  interruption. 

JUw  ffok  contained^  aa  fonnerly  mentioned,  two  great  roligioui 
futiea^  beeidea  those  who  attended  my  church.  One  of  thorn  had 
laiibed  the  fanatics,  who  were  "  of  the  aame  faith  and  order/'  fn>m 
fhnerr  BiU,  The  other,  the  Wesieyans^  had  been  parUy  led 
«wty  by  them^  and  partly  cowed;  but*  gathering ooniago  from  om 
ippeaiance,  took  part  with  tis^  aa  I  expected,  aad  defeated  the 
deigns  of  their  rivals.  Then  tbey  gathered  round  us,  aud  thanked 
04  for  ccmxing  to  theit  help,  apologized  for  the  ill  reception  we 
W  mety  and  promised  us  a  beUer  one  the  iie:£t  time  I  should 
^mt,  wheo  they  would  all  attend  and  hear  the  gospel  We  n^ 
feiaed  to  our  bom  as  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  our  expeditiotL 

these  deluded  people  came  no  nearer  to  U3  at  that  time,  but 
irtite^  farther  iDland  were  made  the  scenes  of  their  operations* 
%t  fallowing  notice  of  their  proceedlo^  appear^  in  the  county 
piper,  otn  the  2Ut  September : — 

'^MymliBm  ha^  lately  e:%tended  its  mmific&tions  07€r  a  sectioii 

^  oonatij,  includbig  sixteen  estates,  from  Iron  Shore  to  Moor 

Put    This  extraordinary  superstition  has  evinced  itself  in  fear- 

fil  parozyam%  bordering  on  insanity,  accompanied  with  acts  of 

noknce  on  those  who  attempt  to  restrain  it     Lately,  a  set  of 

tbese  people  took   possession  of  a   meeting-house  on  Palmyra 

Qtafee,  and  oommeDoed  their  orgies  by  singing,  or  yelling,  and  danc* 

ing  in  the  most  frantic  excitement      The  oyerseer  and  book* 

keeper,  attempting  to  restrain  them,  were  assaulted  with  stonea 

and  other  miuiles,  with  a  degree  of  ferocity  perfectly  demoniacal 

On  MUUmium  HaU  a  similar  manifestation  of  this  extraordinary 

was  made  for  seyeral  nights,  till  the  proprietor  had 

inlo  custody  and  brought  before  the  magLStratea.^^ 

J:i 
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Palin3nra  being'  within  m^  boitiid%  imd  some  of  ita  people  mem- 
hen  of  our  churcL,  I  ap^Hiint^d  n  meeting  tbere^  and  called  two 
trusty  elders  to  accompany  ine.  We  met  in  one  of  the  ntgeo 
houses.  Some  of  the  Myal  people  joined  us,  aiid  tried  to  create 
an  excitement.  Wliiie  we  sang  a  hymn,  one  of  them  walked  up 
and  down  before  the  company,  in  an  agitated  manner,  with  loobi 
and  gestures  indicaU™  -^  "  *i.^ -«:-:*"  coming  on  Mm,  His  com- 
panions dispUyeii  lera  seemed  likely  to  catch 
the  infection.  I  iowo^  and  keep  quiet  Be 
said  he  could  not  er  leave  the  house,  Ko,  be 
would  not  He  m  :  other,  1  told  him ;  and  be 
as  stoutly  replied  ti  ither,  and  continued  bis  dis* 
tracting  movement  her  too  maeb;  m^  putting 
down  my  bo*:>k,  I  «  e,  my  good  fellow,  we  have 
had  enough  of  thia,*'  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  put  him  out 
His  confederates  needed  only  a  nod  to  follow.  Outside  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  of  abusive  and  threatening  language,  against  our 
church  and  elders,  while  our  meeting  lasted,  and  then  retreated  to 
join  their  own  band  and  commence  their  own  wild  play.  It  re- 
joiced me  to  have  the  co-operation  there  of  the  new  Baptist  leader, 
a  better  man  than  his  predecessor ;  for  he  helped  us  cordially  in 
warning  the  people  against  the  Myal  error,  and  was  glad  of  our 
help.  In  fact,  without  us  he  was  powerless ;  for  his  own  class  had 
joined  the  Myal  company,  and  taken  possession  of  his  prayer-house 
for  their  heathenish  practices. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these  people  in  an- 
other district  appeared  in  the  Cornwall  Chronicle  the  ensuing 
week : — 

"  On  Sunday  afternoon,  this  town  (Montego  Bay)  was  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  man  covered  with  blood  and  wounds, 
who  represented  that  he  and  others  had  been  assaulted,  in  resist- 
ing a  party  of  these  people  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Salters  Hill,  during  divine  service,  to  cele- 
brate their  mystic  rites. 

"  On  Monday,  the  police  proceeded  to  Latium  and  Guilsbro', 
where  they  apprehended  about  forty  persons,  who  were  joined  by 
others  of  their  party  on  their  way  to  town.  Before  the  magis- 
trates  they  conducted  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
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TlMir  hmA§  mn  bonnd  ^th  dotlui  or  wtda,  and  whOe  they 
awijed  thonaelYes  to  and  fro,  oontinally  repeated,  *  We  no  mad; 
vlwmywamadY  It  ia  the  Lord  Jeena  Chriai  Wededigont 
aD  dam  badnaaa.  Uah,  nah,  nah.'  Their  Obea  articles^  wrapped 
n  old  erooka^  and  aome  ill-looking  compound  in  boUJea,  were  pro- 
daoad  to  the  amasement  of  the  oonrt" 

The  Myal  people  approached  oa  again  at  Oonieni  Eatate,  where 

aany  nembera  of  Hampden  Church  liyed,  though,  happily,  none 

<f  tibem  joined  the  fanatica.    It  waa  needfal  to  be  on  the  alert^ 

kwervy  and  Mr.  Jameaon,  who  waa  aapplying  Hampden  ocnogre- 

ptiflaatihe  time,  wrote  to  me  to  meet  him  there.    Ididao;  and 

Wi  had  a  laige,  orderiy,  well-suatained,  and  moat  interesting  meet- 

ia^    One  oftheapeakemdeeciibedarareaceneliehad  witneeaed 

■Boag  tlw  Myaliata  the  previooa  evening.     They  had  can^t  a 

Chdnea  man,  reputed  to  be  a  practitioner  of  Obea,  whcm  they 

finind  liard  to  purge  from  his  old  sins.     They  laid  him  on  his  back, 

ind  baptized  liim  by  a  new  form,  which  had  the  merit  of  unitiDg  all 

forms  in  one ;  for  they  poured  eight  pails  of  water  over  him — a 

sprinkUng  as  good  as  a  ducking.     He  struggled  mightily  to  get 

vp  daring  the  operation,  but  was  held  firmly  down,  while  the 

party  danced  and  sung  round  him  for  a  full  hour,  to  exorcise  the 

^ML    At  length  they  bade  him  rise,  confess  his  sins,  and  call 

00  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Dmmmond,  the  teacher  of  Hampden  School,  described  aa 
£)Uow8  what  he  saw  of  their  doings : — ''  They  were  yelling,  wheel- 
log  round,  and  striking  against  one  another  in  a  frightful  manner, 
vkI  would  not  hear  me  speak  to  them.  One  young  man  was 
besting  himself,  and  spinning  about,  tiU  he  fell  down  in  convul- 
noDB,  Afterwards,  several  men  and  women  went  reeling  and 
daggering  about,  moaning  and  striking  themselves.  Two  of  the 
party,  young  men,  seemed  possessed  of  the  devil  One  of  them 
had  been  at  our  school  Next  morning  he  wept,  and  said  he  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Soon  after  he  rolled  on 
the  ground,  and  then  ran  up  and  down  like  a  mad  dog.  I  took 
bokL  of  them,  and  they  trembled  all  over,  with  eyes  fixed  and  star- 
ing. The  next  day  they  came  to  roe  composed ;  but  feared  ''  the 
ipirtt^  would  return  on  them  again  in  the  afternoon  -,  and  th&TV^ 
they  aaid,  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  and  {dt  no  ^^n. 
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If  it  was  Gkrd's  spirit  that  wzjb  in  them,  or  the  devil,  the]r  could 
not  tell,  nor  could  they  restrain  themselvea." 

Hampden  Estate  was  !K>on  after  invadod.  Tbe  sudden  death  of 
a  woman  there,  without  obvious  cause,  produced  a  constematioii 
among  the  people^  and  gave  occasion  to  tbe  fanatics  of  Gak^*  valh^^ 
where  the  Myal  was  strong,  to  msh  in  with  their  help.     The  effect 

was  deplorable;  for  thor~  —-r© ,y  old  Guinea  negroes  on 

Hampden,  stiU  imbti#  i  b superstitions,     "We  know 

not  what  to  do/^  wro  1     "  It  has  come  ia  like  a 

flood.     Many  of  the  nth  Myaliam,  and  doing  all 

they  can  to  *  get  the  the  graves^  and  pmying  to 

the  dead  for  that  pi        ^  ders  and  myself  have  beeo 

doing  all  in  our  powei  \ai  till  we  are  quite  exhausted. 

We  are  to  have  a  public  nicuimj^ .  le  Hampden  villrtgo  to-mor- 
row afternoon.     Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  attend?" 

I  could  not  attend  the  meeting  referred  to ;  for  our  eldest  child 
was  at  the  time  sick  almost  to  death.  But  I  sent  four  excellent 
substitutes.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  were  reported  to 
me,  in  the  following  graphic  letter,  by  Mr.  Edgerley,  then  our 
teacher  in  Mount  Zion  School : — 

"  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  village,  and  attended  by  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  of  whom  the  half  were  strangers.  Mr. 
Drummond  prayed,  and  read  suitable  portions  of  Scripture. 
Then  I  addressed  the  meeting,  spoke  of  their  ingratitude  to  a 
gracious  God,  and  to  their  faithful  minister  now  away  from  them, 
and  called  on  them  to  reflect  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  Mr.  Leys 
spoke  in  an  impressive,  collected,  and  most  serious  manner.  To 
both  of  us  they  paid  much  attention.  The  reception  our  friend 
Chambers  met  was  different.  His  knowledge  of  their  mysteries, 
of  which  he  gave  a  lively  dramatic  representation,  in  a  most  eflfec- 
tive  manner,  called  forth  the  loudly-expressed  displeasure  of  the 
guilty  parties,  while  those  on  our  side  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Stewart  was  less  fortunate  in  his  reception,  though  his 
style  and  arguments  were  serious  and  severe.  He  was  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  the  Myalists,  skulking  behind  among  the  plan- 
tain trees,  shouting,  hallooing,  and  contradicting  all  he  said,  so 

•  The  Gale's  valley  people  opened  cerUin  grares  to  release  the  spirits  which  they  aaU 
were  coDQned  tlierein. 
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\htX  he  could  not  proceed.     The  serious  mid  attenttva  {ialrt^^tlM 

Mdience  rose  up  In  amazement,  and  a  scene  ensued  ^fMob  piisMi 

deiscriptjoa     Mr,  Mussendon  jumped  on  the  tablej  wnted'Ml  Itel^ 

iiid  entreated  a  hearing.     He  begged  them  to  turn  awA^  flHkli 

•aeh  tpng  Tanitiea,  but  effected  nothing.     Out  oppotieBts doiild 

tlioulders  in  a  lini^  and  cried,  '  After  all  Obea  dert^  and  we  lIliiBt 

^uU  Im,'     Never  did  I  see  such  a  scene."  '  -y  ■»  '■  .r /. 

Steadily   rebuked   by  the  faithful  dealing   of  tbe  dnaeh  saih 

noo,  and  of  the  brethren  who  supplied  for  the  abaeilt  ttdnffliify 

tbe  strange  infatuation  died  out  on  that  estate^  and  dMm^t^ 

pear  in  any  other  part  of  the  Hampden  congregation.     Tha  fWWi 

d  excitement  and  delusion  rolled  on  and  away,  the^^ibilHliili 

tfCRUui  \m  ceaaed,  and  the  people  afterwards  seemed  idliiiiillf 

tlc9r«matid  fbUy.  • 

The  superatltion  did  not,  however^  die.     It  haa*Ute1y  re-sp- 

peared  to  pervert  the  blessed  work  of  revival,  which  Qod  gave  his 

churches  in  that  island  last  year  (1860-61).     How  strange,  that 

ts  formerly  it  has  appeared  in  connection  with  a  corruption  of 

Chriatiaiiity,*  which,  erring  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 

work  in  man's  heart,  accepted  the  delusions  of  the  Myal  spirit  as 

if  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 

It  has  been  ahready  mentioned  that  our  Presbytery,  in  July 

1841,  prepared  a  respectful,  but  frank  and  faithful  expostulation, 

with  the  brethren  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  on  theur 

i^stem  of  operations  in  Jamaica.     A  year  afterwards,  we  learned, 

to  onr  surprise,  that  it  had  never  been  received  by  them;  and  on 

iaquhy,  found  that,  owing  to  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  Pres- 

bytoy  Qeik,  soon  after  that  meeting,  it  had  not  been  forwarded. 

That  kiter,  it  must  be  observed,  was  not  controversial     It  had 

ao  reference  to  the  hackneyed  questions  of  "  subjects  and  mode,'* 

or  of  church  government,  but  dealt  with  other  matters  of  high  im- 

portanee  in  the  church  of  Qod.      Nor  was  it  written  with  any 

view  to  being  published,  though  its  publication  became  afterwards 

unavoidable;  nor  in  concert  with  other  parties,  though  similarity 

of  views  led  other  parties  to  similarity  of  action  about  the  same 
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WheD  tbe  oversiglit  was  dkeoyered,  our  letter  and  the  subject 
of  it  were  no  longer  private.     The  London  Missionary  Society 
brethren  had  heard  of  it,  and  referred  to  it  in  tlie  "  Exposition  ^ 
which  they  published  of  the  same  subject     Three  of  the  Baptist 
brethren  themselves^  Messrs  Whitehome,  Kingdon,  and  R^id,  had 
done  the  same,  and  been  dismissed  by  the  eodety  for  so  doing. 
And  several  brethren  of     '       "i    "    i  had  expressed  themselves 
freely  to  the  same  i  lese  parties  referred  to  the 

action  the  Presbyteij  ,  le  matter,  in  proof  of  rmi^ 

of  sentiment     By  .  «t  ■■  >er&  also,  wheua  at  home  in 

1842,  onr  commumk  n  r  appealed  to,  in  proof  that 

not  one  or  two  only         ir  ul  at  our  whole  body,  were  in 

opposition  to  the  syster  ie  Baptist  mission.     And  in 

a  great  meeting  of  that  aociety  ni.  .....kIoti,  ralTnd  in  reference  to 

these  very  things,  its  most  eminent  missionary  from  Jamaica  re- 
ferred to  the  Presbytery's  letter,  which  he  had  never  seen,  in  such 
a  way  as  left  us  no  choice  but  to  publish  it,  with  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  two  denominations  in  Edinburgh, 
having  looked  intx)  the  matter,  recommended  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  it  to  be  made  in  Jamaica,  by  a  similar  mixed  committee. 
To  such  an  impartial  tribunal  the  Scottish  missionaries  were 
willing  to  submit  But  though  our  statements  were,  of  course, 
denied  in  the  island  by  the  parties  addressed,  the  proper  tribunal 
viras  never  named,  nor  the  investigation  of  our  charges  made.  The 
Presbytery's  letter  being  still,  therefore,  virtually  sub  judice,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix.* 

This  brief  reference  to  that  discussion,  which  extended  over  two 
years,  is  not  designed  to  renew  it  Having  taken  part  honestly 
with  my  brethren  in  that  controversy,  I  could  not  now,  by  silence, 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  incurred.  Indeed,  after 
the  publicity  it  obtained,  and  the  place  it  has  found  in  the  History 
of  Mission8,t  any  seeming  evasion  of  the  subject  would  be  liable 
to  serious  misconstruction. 

A  name  so  renowned  and  honoured  in  the  missionary  cause  as 
that  of  the  Baptist  Society,  we  knew,  could  not  be  lightly  nor 
safely  called  in  question  for  anything.  The  fathers  of  its  missions 
*  Appendix,  No.  J.  f  Brown's  HisU  Prop.  Ctvrtat,  third  edition,  toL  iL  Bapt  Miia 
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w^Pt  Qim  too.     They  MoDged  to  ih^  whole  church  of  God. 
Bat,  in  the  eonvictioii  tbat  it  testi^ed  ueodful  though  pifnfiil 
(mth,  the  Fre^^ihytery  was  not  to  he  deterred  hy  gro&t  i]aine%  k 
wbet!i<?r  Df  East  or  of  West  luduLQ  missioimnas,  from  what  it  V 
frul  j  WKeved  to  be  a  flolemn  iluty,  of  great  iniportaiice,  to  our 
one  DitiQe  Master  aud  his  holy  caiu^e, 

Er^^ntA  that  have  occurred  in  that  colon j^  since  the  period  iq* 
fcrred  to^  have  confirmed  the  views  we  expressed,  to  the  con  vie- 
Vttm  of  all  parties,  and  also  have  tended  to  promote  a  correctioa 
at  the  evils.  We  learn  from  the  secretary/  hitely  in  Jamaic^i,  that  .J 
great  tmproTementa  have  tsiken  place  in  its  congregatioxis  there,  ^ 
H«  specifies  the  purification  of  the  churches  by  the  exercise  of 
dkdpline,  though  attended  with  a  great  reduction  of  numbers ;  th© 
Mciction  of  the  power  of  the  leaders,  who  had  previously  got  the 
people  too  much  into  their  own  hands ;  the  better  instruction  of 
tW  leaders,  and  their  greater  responsibility  to  their  pastors ;  and, 
lastly,  the  increased  acquaintince  the  pnstors  hud  with  tbeir 
people,  and  the  more  thorough,  because  more  personal  and  direct^ 
wptmsion  of  them.  These  were  some  of  the  pi>inta  which  fiirined 
**»  inbject  of  the  Presbytery's  "  Eemonstrance/'  The  secretary 
futmd,  however^  that  the  missionaries  were  too  few  for  their  con- 
p^tions,  aa  each  had  two,  three,  or  four  under  his  cjire.  Know- 
ing the  country,  the  people,  and  the  work,  we  most  heartily  join 
in  \m  deaire,  that  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  faithful  minis- 
ttti  may  B(K>n  take  place^  so  as  niore  nearly  to  equalize  them  with 
tint  of  their  congregations,  t 

The  working  of  freedom,  duiing  the  period  embraced  in  this 

*Mm  r^rt  FlfrQli;  ret**rt  of  Mr.  tTiid(!fiT,lU's  ipwecK 

t  like  Mlovla^  PHU«l^  ttwa  Ihc  sp«mJi  of  t]i«  Jter.  Ifr.  Hogj^  of  JAitiAlem,  to  tlic  Un.'t«a 
Pmkjrtcvten  Sgraod  In  EdlnborRb,  laat  Msy,  merits  the  beit  attention  of  the  Baptliit  Mil- 
AsMry  fledetgr  ■•  weU  ■•  of  oar  own :— **  Take  warning  by  the  hlttory  of  the  churches  uf 
aMCbcr  iBnemlniHon^  aod  ]Mn4[er  this  strikinff  fkct,  that  oar  Baptist  brethren,  who,  some 
tvtafty  yean  hgo,  were  nrged  by  Mr.  Knibb  to  separate  from  the  parent  sodetj,  hare,  as 
Che  rssalf,  iMid  to  beeorae  pestori,  many  of  them  of  foor  or  Are  chvrchcs,  instead  of  one,  in 
eritrt*  aeeare  a  competent  lopport,  belnf;  independent  of  foreign  aid;  and  now,  accordinff 
le  Mr.  Underbill,  they  report  enly  eight  or  nine  shillings  per  head  as  the  gtvings  of  each 
■smkcr,  wldto  Che  brethren  oT  the  Loadon  Missionary  Society,  Ulce  onrselTea,  who  have 
acted  ea  a  4Uhr»t  system,  report  more  Uian  the  doable  for  each  member  as  the  resoU 
ef  a  belfesr  syilaiii,  aad  of  more  thoronghly  and  effldeBtly  working  each  separate  sUtion. 
fli;  ymm  mmA  aei  ■tot  g«  the  rope;*  yoo  most  not  too  speedily  or  too  entirely  leave  theae 
yew  tgfcf  AiwJiiB  to  their  own  resoaroea  The  moral  infloence  of  your  oonik«cMoii  nVCkk 
lksalsiiraonvalMbleflMa/Mr«/AaaMA«««CB  artioute.** 
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chapter,  must  be  advt^rted  to  before  we  bring  it  to  a  dose ;  and  il 
will  be  best  described  nowi  as  tt  \fiis  then,  in  my  nimiiid  reports 
to  our  society :  "*  Tlie  estates  Are  all  taking  off  crop,  and  the  jjcople 
working  well.  During  the  past  year  everythitig  has  iinprured, 
and  the  interests  of  the  conn  try  look  well  for  bodi  mastei^  and 
servants."  **FrecHiom  is  working  weli  The  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  sngar  at  home  is  *       as  has  been  ropresented^  ti> 

the  labourers  being  too  'k,  and  too  greedy  to  take 

moderate  wages.     IS  ik  for  the  best  waj^es  they 

can  get;  but  they  ley  can  get,  rather  than  b© 

hungry  or  naked,     'in©  i  een  perfectly  peacmble;  the 

estates  of  thia  parish   ai  cnltivatif^n;   and  tho  crops 

everywhere  hx>k  well^  exc^ijv  vi*  »tatas,  where  the  iauU  does 

not  lie  with  the  emnncipftted  pv*«-.itry.  Expcrieaced  planters 
assure  me  that  they  have  no  fears  for  the  future."  "  In  some  parts 
of  the  island,  indeed,  the  planters  complain  that  they  '  have  not  a 
command  of  labour.'  Perhaps  they  want  to  have  the  labourers 
too  much  at  command,  as  in  former  days — want  to  get  labour  on 
their  own  terms,  enough  and  to  spare^  after  they  have  driven 
away  their  old  hands  by  mismanagement  Judicious  overseers 
and  attorneys  assure  me  that  they  can  carry  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  estates  very  well  with  the  people  still  on  them,  treating  them 
civilly,  and  paying  them  fairly." 

The  following  occurrence  may  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the 
people,  as  showing  the  good  spirit  which  animated  them,  and  that 
they  were  not  the  indolent,  avaricious  creatures  represented : — 

One  Sunday,  in  May  1841,  the  bell  had  tolled;  and  the  congre- 
gation, assembled  at  the  church  doors,  was  entering  the  house, 
when  an  agitation  became  apparent,  and  a  whisper  of  "  Fire"  ran 
among  them.  Smoke  was  rising  from  a  cane  piece  on  Spo$  VMey 
Estate,  two  miles  off,  easily  seen  from  our  elevation ;  and  I  desired 
the  people  of  that  place  who  were  present,  and  evidently  most 
uneasy,  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  the  property.  As  the  smoke 
increased,  so  did  the  alarm  in  the  congregation ;  for  months  of 
drought  had  brought  the  whole  country  into  a  combustible  state. 
The  fire  became  visible,  and  I  desired  the  Cornwall  people  to  return 
and  look  after  their  estate,  which  lay  next  to  and  on  the  leeside  of 
the  other,    A  strong  sea-breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  fliunea  rapidly 
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ifttead,  and  advanced  towards  Com  wall  caiie-^elds.     The  people  ^ 

of  Cmmtmon  Hill  were  defjired  to  liixsteii  aud  help  their  ndgli*] 

bcitiis ;  aiid  their  departure  made  a  great  blank  in  the  cougregatioii«, 

Soon  ^  message  came  for  more  help,  and  every  one  in  church- 

aXih  to  work  ran,  leaving  onlj  UBeleaa  old  people  and  ehildreii 

with  me.     The  danger  was  great ;  fur  the  cane-fields  continued 

vnintemiptedlj  to  the  i^ea-aid^  and  there  spread  east  and  west  fom 

toiles,  fuD  of  dry  leaves  indammable  as  tinder.      The  flamee  con* 

tiiined   to   spread  furiously,  with  vast  clouds  of  Bmokej  and  a 

trtdnendons  rushing  uoi^e  and  rAttUng,  like  volleys  of  muskett7|.< 

cutsed  hy  the  swelling  and  bursting  of  the  ripe  canes.     At  leugth, ' 

iftcr  aereral  hours  of  incredible  exertions^  the  Ere  was  driven  upJ 

tfDvords  a  newly 'dug  piece  of  land,  and  there  suppressed,  whea  ^ 

wiihin  a  few  yards  of  seizing  on  another  portion  of  the  standing' 

dop,  wMch  would  have  conveyed  it  over  the  country.     It  was 

tv^ng  before  the  people  could  be  dismissed ;  and  then  hundreds 

of  acres,  which  in  the  morning  hztd  been  clothed  with  luxuriancej 

vere  left  a  scene  of  blackened  desolation. 

A  multitude  uf  people  from  all  quarters^  who  had  not  been  to 

my  churcbf  poured  out  at  the  first  alarm,  to  '*  fight  the  fire  "  and 

larked  with  all  their  might     The  women  carried  water,  running 

»ith  <«m^Ft  cries.     Gangs  of  men  on  one  aide,  with  branches  of 

MCGBy  i^oM  uuwu  ioio  ilAiiicB  j  on  another  side,  with  their  bilid,  they 

cat  roads  through  the  canes,  in  advance  of  the  fire,  to  break  the 

flommanication;  and  drawing  aside  the  dry  leaves,  piled  the  green 

tops  over  them.     Never  did  I  see  people  work  with  such  energy, 

jea,  fmy,  and  frequently  in  imminent  danger.     They  were  some- 

times,  they  said,  like  to  be  roasted  alive,  and  had  enough  to  do  to 

escape  from  the  flames;  for  the  wind  rising,  carried  great  sheets 

of  fire  and  masses  of  burning  leaves  over  their  heads,  like  an  erup- 

tk»,  yea,  over  the  road  and  the  river,  as  the  people  said,  '*  like  a 

horse  galloping.''     When  the  prairie  is  on  fire,  travellers  flee 

bdbfe  il     On  this  occasion  the  negroes  faced  the  fire,  and  fought 

it  for  half  a  day,  till  they  had  it  subdued.     And  for  that  great 

serviee  they  neither  asked  nor  received  pay.     It  was  God's  day, 

and  the  woik  was  His  work  for  the  day.     They  got  right  hearty 

thenka,  iadeedy  and  as  much  sugar  and  water  as  they  could  drinki 

and  wero  satiafied  to  have  doae  tbar  duty. 
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Some  evil  resulted  from  ematicipntionf  of  a  kind,  and  in  n  way, 
that  the  mbaionariefl  alone  took  account  of  It  was  not,  indeed, 
a  natural  or  proper  consequence  of  the  measure,  hut  r.^ther  ap- 
pcared,  as  weeds  do  atnotig  the  com,  nourished  by  the  same  sun 
and  rain,  which  God  give^  to  bring  forth  and  ripen  the  preciaus 
fruits.  The  young  people  soon  began  to  feel  their  growing 
strength,  and  to  abuse  tU«r  liberty  ""o  a  great  e^etent  tbey  threw 
off  moral  restraint^  and  forsook  t  mrents  and  churchea  The 
Scottish  missionaries  had  jjerhapo  more  to  complain  of  in  that 
way  than  others.     Uniting  the  L  with  the  church,  from  the 

first,  and  givmg  great  attention  jducation  of  the  young,  they 

had  their  children  nnder  as  go^  aining  and  control  as  their 
neighbours.  But  when  a  gener  Fection  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  took  place,  those  of  our  c<mgregations  could  not  remain 
anaffected. 

Though  the  elder  people,  generally,  worked  on  the  estates  where 
they  lived,  the  younger  too  frequently  took  employment  elsewhere, 
and  formed  irregular  habits  and  connections.  Parental  authority, 
weakened  by  slavery,  which  set  the  master  above  the  parents, 
was  not  soon  re-established,  and  by  freedom  alone  could  not  re- 
cover its  lost  position.  Young  people  had  become  their  own 
masters,  could  support  themselves,  and  therefore  act  independently 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Nothing  short  of  the  grace  of  Gkxl 
could  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  instinct,  and  early  habit,  of 
filial  obedience.  Overseers  of  estates  needing  labourers  encour- 
aged them,  without  inquiring  whence  or  why  they  came,  gave  them 
any  empty  house,  and  left  them  to  themselves.  This  disorder, 
unforeseen,  took  their  ministers  by  surprise,  caused  them  great 
sorrow,  and  prevented  to  some  extent  the  realization  of  the  hopes 
once  fondly  entertained,  of  the  moral  and  religious  blessings  that 
would  follow  emancipation. 

The  schemes  of  Immigration  which  were  originated  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  must  be  briefly  adverted  to.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  how  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  intro- 
duce white  labourers  on  the  estates  failed.  The  next  idea  was  to 
people  the  crown  lands  of  the  interior  with  Europeans,  of  a  better 
class  than  the  first  adventurers.     For  this  purpose,  JSarreUvUle^ 
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idanfuliyf  MiddieHx,  and  other  townships,  were  eommqiiead,  to 
Kcdve  the  new  oolonista.  But  the  attempt  wra  fouEnd  a  yttaooBf 
iftiT  tlie  loss  of  yast  sums  of  moecj,  expended  ia  intanodneiiig 
Ibae  people  The  stnxngeiS)  though  chlldreu  of  toil,  W0I6  ^nnftri 
to  i)Vork  under  ^  Terttcal  sun  and  in  tropicnl  imsis,  Tbef  know  nol 
Ihe  cbaDges  in  their  m^u^ner  of  Hving  reqtiircd  hj  Hbm  Heir  dm 
were  for  from  market  towns,  and  without  carts  aod 
ujipforided  with  many  ncceasariefl,  Igtiorant  of  Iba  oimsca 
tad  syiDptoiDs  of  the  mofit  frequent  and  fatal  disordenj^  and 
deciiiale  of  medidne  and  medical  attendanea  1!liii%  mder  a 
IdlliiQt  sky,  in  a  fruitful  atid  beautiful  countiy,  and  amidftl 
tanuig  lift^  so  toany  sickened  and  died,  that  the  rest  Ipi^  heuHk 
nd  inst^ued  to  leave  the  eolouj.  The  towngliips  dessflsd  wars 
wM  for  tri^ng  Bums^  in  ridicuJous  contnt^t  to  what  Hbef  liad 
ast,  aod  white  immigration  was  abandoned^  after  pxofing  a  fruits 
M  source  of  &audj  lic^ntiou^nessj  and  death. 

Some  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  said,  had  not  a  sufficiency  of 

hhmirers,  and  schemes  were  concocted  to  procure  a  supply  from 

iiroadj  at  the  crpen&e  of  all  the  inhahttanta.     For  example,  the 

Hoo«e  of  Ajisembly  voted  from  the  public  Uxcs  £152,000,  for 

lb  tbaa  yeaTS^  1840-42 ;  to  import  free  Ticgroea  from  the  Afii- 

m  eoisl    How  unju5%  to  oblige  the  natiire  labourers  to  bear 

tty  part  of  the  excuse  of  introducing  rivals  aud  supplanters, 

to  proyide  servaDte  for  masterjj  who  could  not  keep  their  old 

koda  whoi  they  had  them  ! 

Ave  nigroes  are  not  numerous,  however,  on  tha  African  coast^ 

'  among  the  native  tribes,  and  after  four  thousand  five 

were  obtained  &om   Sierra  Leone,  and  other  British 

littletiienta,  the  supply  wa^  exhausted     Thes^  be  it  also  observed, 

iere  obtained  only  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  again  to  their 

om  coitntty  alter  a  few  years  of  service  in  the  West  Indies. 

ftom  the  East  Indies  were  next  procured,  but  proved 

,  and  nnfit  for  heavy  cane  field  labour,  and  soon,  by  their 

DCie  public  burdens,  while  their  idolatries  and  deprav- 

itki  dri^eaed  and  corrupted  the  native  peasantry,  more  than  they 

TIm  fimyurite  scheme  then,  for  a  while,  was  that  proposed  by 
one  wko  had  been  in  Africa,  and  knew  that  free  laboiiien  nv«c^ 
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not  numerous  there  He  proposed  to  hire  slaves  from  theit 
masters  on  the  coaat^  free  them  in  Jamaica,  and,  after  their  period 
of  service,  send  them  back  loaded  with  wealth,  ci\ilisatii>n,  and 
religion,  to  bless  their  native  countryj  and  induce  others  to  take 
their  place  in  the  cane  fidds  of  the  west.  Only  tliose  willing  to 
be  deceived  could  bave  been  '^^--^  *  >  the  inconsistencies,  absurd- 
ities, and  deceptions  of  *'"'*^^  f  an.  It  was  a  fraud,  and 
would  have  cheated  j^l'  —  '  ne.  Had  government  sanc- 
tioned it,  the  slave  i  i  would  have  been  revived, 
and  all  slave  trading  ^  Lve  adopted  it  The  owners 
on  the  coast  would  n  -  people  sent  back  to  tliem,  if 
they  were  freed  in  J  am  air  -enslavement  of  emancipated 
people  would  have  been  a  er  to  be  allowed.  The  un- 
happy  slaves  would  find  their  promised  freedom  and  its  attendant 
blessings  all  a  delusion.  They  would  be  forced  to  give  the 
greatest  labour  for  the  sniallest  pay,  and  be  bound  to  their  respec- 
tive places  by  stringent  vagrant  laws.  Happily  the  infamous 
deception  was  exposed  both  in  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  the 
pet  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect.  It  was  not  soon  abandoned 
however.  Ten  years  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  it 
out  at  Old  Calabar,  where  I  saw  a  letter  addressed  to  king  Eyo, 
by  a  Liverpool  house,  requiring  him  to  furnish  ten  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  for  seven  years  service  in  the  West 
Indies. 

These  various  plans  and  proceedings  were  reviewed  in  a  series 
of  letters,  in  one  of  the  island  papers,  and  suggestions  offered  as  to 
another,  and  probably  better,  method  of  increasing  the  labouring 
population.  While  the  colonial  rulers,  I  said,  were  ransacking 
their  brains,  and  treasury,  and  all  countries,  for  workpeople,  and 
obtaining  only  a  few  at  a  monstrous  expense,  they  neglected  the 
sanitary  regulations  necessary  for  promoting  the  natural  increase 
of  the  native  population.  Their  own  emancipated  peasantry,  every 
one  of  whom  was  worth  any  two  they  could  import,  mighty  under 
proper  conditions,  have  been  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  greater 
than  any  possible  increase  by  immigration.  Ere  now,  they  might 
have  added  fifty  per  cent  to  the  population,  and  ere  long  have 
doubled  it.  Unhappily,  most  of  those  who  had  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  colony  were  absentees,  and  with  few  exceptiona,  its 
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iSurs  were  managed  by  other?,  whose  connection  with  it  wa^  too  i 
brief  to  indnce  tbem  t^  bear  ft  present  loss  for  a  futiiri?  gain. 

Numerous  dupenmrifs  were  required  to  supply  the  want  of  tha 

!  M  estftte  boBpitftls.     Vaccination  Bhonid  have  beeu  enforced  and 

I  Aide  nniverftaL     The  estate  village^f  the  chief  seats  BtOl  of  the 

mcnEriug   cUsB,   ebould   have   been    opened,   and   purified,  and 

boQ|^t  under  police  regulations,  Mi^  not  suffered  to  ooaiinue,  113  ' 

^k  the  former  state,  hot-beds  of  Tice  and  dweose.    Wedlock  should 

hxw%  been  encouraged  and  protected  among  the  people,  aiid  large 

ismLSks   rewarded,*  mih   tJie  promio  of  kgiiimac^.     Some   ef- 

U^asl  check  should  also  have  been  placed  on  the  dissolutenesa 

^  the  pUnter  class,  both  bj  greater  inducements  to  overseers  ta 

bt  mazrkd  men,  than  had  formerly  been  afforded^  and  by  a 

dftoded  repression  of  the  old  system  of  demuraliaation.     In  tbia 

hA  tiamed  particular  the  reformation  of  manners  required  to  < 

Icpsk  al  the  fountain -head ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  could 

W  promoted  less  by  the  legislature  than  by  the  propriettiiy  of  the 

eontiy.      In  co-operation   they  might  certainly  have  greatly 

mtamied  the  wasting  evil,  the  blight  of  the  colony;,  and  should 

We  done  so^  if  not  from  the  highest  considerations,  yet  from  the 

lover  one  of  fostering  and  promotmg  the  population  of  the  island, 

€0  whidi  their  own  worldly  prosperity  depended. 

The  «nall-pox  and  cholera,  which  subsequently  devastated  the 
eomitzy,  proved  how  necessary,  and  how  neglected,  were  some  of 
tiie  precaotiona  mentioned.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  negro  village 
«f  Gomwall  Estate,  where  I  had  some  of  the  sanitary  measures 
above  meQtiQned  carried  into  effect,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  themselTes,  and  of  the  manager,  of  course,  the  cholera  took 
littie  effect^  while  Cinnamon  Hill,  and  others  around,  were  nearly 
^tpopokted. 

Tins  chapter  may  be  closed  with  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of 
ifoiml  Zion  congregation^  in  1844,  when  I  was  called  to  leave  it, 
in  Older  to  commence  a  new  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Tlie  roll  contained  the  names  of  about  1150  persons.  The 
coamnnicmts  were  270 ;  the  candidates  above  70,  who  met  me 
mUf  in  class ;  inquirers  above  450;  children  nearly  400.    The 

7,  Ib0  mottier  of  ifai  Uriof  chOdrcn  m  relMMd  from  eMate  labonr. 
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average  congregation  on  the  Lord's  day  was  about  700  of  all  agei^ 
whose  appearance  in  the  house  of  worship  was  most  beocnnin^  both 
as  to  dress  and  demeanour;  while  their  daily  conduct,  in  their 
worldly  connections  and  affairs,  was  not  generally  inconsisteiit 
with  their  Christian  profession. 

The  schools  were  in  good  working  order.  That  at  Mount  Zion 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mias  Taylor,  and  attended  by  a 
hundred  children  daily.  That  at  Ro96  ffillf  taught  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mussendon,  reckoned  about  sixty  in  regular  attendance. 
Mount  Horeb  held  its  ground,  both  on  Sabbath-day  and  through- 
out the  week,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mra  Edgerley,  till  they 
joined  me  in  our  AMcan  enterprise. 

The  Temperance  Society,  in  both  its  branches,  numbered  close  on 
800  faithful  membeis.  Daily  visits  to  the  estaUe  villages  were 
regularly  maintained,  for  preaching  and  catechizing;  but  none 
could  have  weekly  visits  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  number  which 
then  called  for  these  services.  The  prayer-meetings  were  well 
sustained,  varied  by  occasional  prolonged  concerts  of  prayer, 
agreed  on  by  brethren  in  the  colony,  or  by  the  mother  church  at 
home.  These  were  generally  well  kept  up,  and  afforded  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  increased  spiritual  life  we  desired. 

Little  room  was  left,  in  the  district  of  country  we  occupied,  for 
expansion  or  increase.  The  ground  on  eveiy  side  was  occupied 
Five  new  congregations  had  come  into  existence,  within  a  range 
of  twelve  miles  of  Mount  Zion,  besides  those  previously  formed, 
and  hemmed  us  in ;  and  the  people  generally  were  attached,  by 
some  sort  of  connection,  with  some  Christian  body  or  other.  The 
character  of  my  labours  had,  therefore,  changed  from  the  mission- 
ary to  the  pastoral  When  the  raw  material  is  worked  up,  the 
finishing  and  perfecting  of  the  work  requires  and  obtains  more 
attention.  When  there  is  no  more  new  ground  to  be  broken  up 
and  reclaimed,  the  old  requires  to  be  the  better  cultivated. 

In  every  part  of  my  missionary  and  pastoral  labours,  the  co- 
operation of  the  church  session  was  invaluable.  A  second  ordi- 
nation of  elders  had  taken  place,  after  some  of  the  first  had 
gone  to  the  mountains,  or  been  removed  by  death.  They  under- 
stood their  position  and  duties  in  the  church,  and  generally  per" 
formed  them  with  fidelity.   The  meetings  of  session  were  frequent, 


Weil  Attended,  and  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  especially  be- 
fbre  the  oommunion,  observed  quarterly,  when  the  roll  of  members 
was  carefully  examined,  and  inquiry  made  into  the  attendance  on 
the  means  ot  grace,  performance  of  church  duty,  and  conduct  in 
the  Yarious  relations  of  life,  of  eveiy  individual 

Evidence  was  abundant  that  the  Lord  had  graciously  blessed 
His  work  in  our  hands,  and  to  Him  be  the  praise.  No  labour  in 
the  Lord  is  ever  in  vain.  "  The  husbandman  hath  long  patience^ 
waiting  for  the  precious  firuits  of  the  earth,  till  he  receive  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain."  He  may  have  to  sow  his  seed  in  tears, 
but  will  suely  come  again,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  ngoicing. 
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Uiarion  to  AfHca— Hi^xlAB 
cause  mnltipl.v^Cf 
•cenes— Wreck  I'xt  or 
The  Mississippi— Ou> 
at  the  month  ci  %Ue  f 
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K^— C«i»W  of  detar— rrlvn^  of  Om 
^^Appolnlctl  to  ttmt  mlinian^p3.rtln|;; 
arrlcei  tlierv-^l'vsa^a  to  Kew  OrlMiw-- 
pe.  ttud  oltJcriKcarrctieoi— Novel  setinii 
L— Fj-cseot  stctc  of  oar  JiiuaLta  EnlntotL 


FROM  the  day  the  sun  Q\  ^  eedom  ai^se  in  1834,  it  was  ' 

hoped  by  all  ffietida  of  Atricn  tbat^  among  the  emancipated 
Christians  of  tlie  West  Indies,  yaluable  agents  wotild  he  found 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  the  land  of  their  progenitors.  The 
subject  engaged  the  attention  of  our  Presbytery  in  1839.  But 
on  many  essential  points  we  were  so  deficient  in  information,  that 
we  could  resolve  only  to  make  it  a  matter  of  reflection,  inquiry, 
and  prayer.  At  its  meeting,  in  1840,  we  resolved  to  come  to  our 
next  meeting  prepared  for  deciding  the  grave  question  of  a  mis- 
sion to  Africa,  from  our  Jamaica  congregations. 

Ere  the  appointed  period  came  round,  the  necessary  information 
was  unexpectedly  supplied.  A  venerable  and  honoured  relative 
in  Dublin  sent  me  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  book,  just  then  published, 
on  "The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy,"  which  opened  up  the 
whole  subject.  And  when  the  Presbytery  met  at  Goshen,  in  July 
1841,  and  resumed  consideration  of  it,  the  conviction  was  produced 
in  all  our  minds  that  the  way  was  ready  for  our  going  forward. 
We  felt  bound  to  take  some  decided  step ;  yet,  seeing  that  the 
gravest  consequences  would  result  to  ourselves  and  our  congrega- 
tions from  our  decision,  we  suspended  business ;  and,  under  an 
inexpressible  solemnity  of  mind,  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
prayer  for  divine  direction.* 

When  the  subject  was  resumed  next  morning,  a  deep  feeling  of 

*  An  express  messenger  was  sent  off  that  eveninr  to  Kingston  for  a  doaen  eopte  of 
Bnxton*s  work,  which  we  learned  had  Just  arrired  there  for  sale,  that  all  our  conifregatkMis 
might  bo  fall/  instructed  on  the  subject 
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awe  was  on  the  minds  of  all  present,  as  each  gave  his  opinion  in 
hjonr  of  the  new  mission,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  go  forth 
on  it,  if  called  thereto  by  his  brethren,  and  approved  of  by  the 
chorch  at  home.  It  was  a  renewed  and  unreserved  self-consecra- 
tion to  the  cause  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  among  the  heathen ; 
and  some  who  were  present  on  the  solemn  occasion,  not  members 
of  the  court,  have  said  that  they  could  never  forget  the  impressive 
and  affecting  scene ;  nor  could  they  restrain  their  tears  of  joy,  that 
God  had  inclined  the  hearts  of  his  servants  to  offer  themselves  so 
villin^  for  the  new  and  arduous  service. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Presbytery  on  the  subject  expressed  its 
conviction,  that  the  time  was  favourable  for  renewed  efforts,  on 
bdialf  of  the  evangelization  of  Central  Africa ;  that  it  had  strong 
daims  on  the  church  of  Qod,  and  especially  on  the  Christians  of 
Gnat  Britain ;  that  the  best  agents  for  the  purpose  might  be 
foimd  in  West  Indian  churches,  and  among  missionaries  already 
acclimated  and  experienced ;  that  our  congregations  and  ourselves 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  it ;  and  that  we  offered  ourselves  to 
the  mother  churches  of  our  native  land  to  undertake  the  service. 
In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  the  Presbytery  earnestly 
untreated  the  missionary  society,  and  the  church,  with  which  its 
Members  were  connected,  to  undertake  this  work ;  and  appointed 
tbe  northern  district  committee*  to  correspond  with  them,  and  use 
"ther  necessary  steps  for  carrying  its  views  into  effect. 

The  ardour  of  purpose,  with  which  the  Presbytery  determined 
on  this  new  mission,  was  seriously  tried  by  various  discouraging 
events,  which  for  a  long  time  prevented  it  taking  another  step. 
The  breaches  made  in  our  ranks  by  sickness,  death,  and  absence 
from  the  field,  during  the  ensuing  eighteen  months,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  disastrous  termination  of  the  Govern- 
ment expedition  to  the  Niger,  which  was  sent  to  found  a  colony, 
and  oj>en  the  way  for  missionary  labours,  in  tlie  heart  of  tlie 
continent,  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  nation  for  a  time,  and  led  us 
to  examine  anew  the  ground  on  wliich  we  were  proceeding.  Tlie 
cold  and  discouraging  reception  that  our  proiK)s.'ils  met  with, 
both  from  the  society  and  the  church  to  which  tliey  had  been 
made,  might  well  have  induced  us  to  abandon  the  design.     They 

•  Jlr.  Blyth,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  mysolt 
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frowned  on  it  as  premature,  displaying  more  zeal  than  judgment^ 
not  accordant  with  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  our  Jamaica 
church  stood,  both  for  means  and  nussionaries,  and  as  highly  pre- 
sumptuous, after  the  failure  of  vastly  greater  efforts  by  others 
than  we  could  possibly  put  forth.  The  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Missionaiy  Society,  on  this  last  head,  was  enough 
to  frighten  u%  by  its  long  array  of  previous  £ulures. 

Such  repulses  and  hindrances  not  only  enforced  delay,  but 
compelled  the  reconsideration  of  our  cherished  project  The 
Presbytery,  however,  faltered  not  At  its  meeting  in  1842,  at 
Stirling  Park,  Westmoreland,  the  station  of  the  Bev.  William 
Niven,  ''  it  was  agreed  to  record  that  the  desire  of  members  to 
aid  in  introducing  the  gospel  into  Central  Africa  is  imabated,  that 
they  view  the  proposed  mission  with  increasiog  interest,  and 
entertain  the  same  sense  of  their  duty  in  relation  to  it  as  at  the 
first)  willing  to  go  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  in  the  con- 
version of  Ethiopia." 

As  our  design  became  better  known,  however,  in  Scotland,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  idea  wore  off,  it  ceased  to  startle  people,  and 
began  to  be  viewed  as  practicable,  and  even  desirable.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Bobson,  of  Qlasgow,  in  Jamaica  for  his  health,  entered 
heartily  into  it,  and  advocated  it  warmly  on  his  return  home. 
The  brethren,  Blyth  and  Anderson,  at  home  for  health  in  1842, 
successfully  pleaded  the  cause,  and  also  that  of  the  Presbyteiys 
Academy  in  Montego  Bay,  where  the  coloured  missionaries  for 
the  service  were  to  be  trained*  In  Liverpool  they  found  friends 
who  took  up  the  cause  most  heartily,  met  captains  trading  to  Old 
Calabar,  and  received  such  favourable  accounts  of  the  people's 
willingness  for  education  and  civilization  there,  that  they  trans- 
mitted, by  a  friendly  hand,  formal  proposals  to  the  king  and  chiefs 
of  that  country  to  settle  our  mission  among  them. 

Before  the  middle  of  1843,  the  following  letter  was  received 
from  the  gentleman  who  took  out  their  letter  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  it : — 

**  On  arrival  at  Old  Calabar,  I  stated  to  the  king  and  chiefs  the 
propositions  you  empowered  me  to  make.  They  were  received 
favourably.     A  tract  of  ground  has  been  pointed  out^  which,  I 

*  Then  t&d  since  admirably  and  sacceaifully  conducted  by  Mr.  George  iOllai. 
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think,  ia  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The  situation  is  high,  dry,  and 
as  ferMle  as  any  ground  about  this  part  of  the  country.  You  will 
not  fine!  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  natives  and  what  a 
few  yemrs^  ago  was  the  state  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  will  find  this  part  of  Africa  much  better  than  you  anticipate. 
I  may  with  confidence  say,  prepare  to  come.  All  things  are  not 
as  yet  settled ;  but  I  do  not  expect  any  occurrence  unfavourable 
to  yonr  wishes.  I  merely  send  you  this  early  notice,  that  you 
may  be  preparing.  By  another  opportunity  you  shall  hear  full 
particulars." 

Months  elapsed  ere  we  heard  again ;  for  correspondence  with 
the  Guinea  coast  was  then  slow  and  irregular.  Half  a  year  might 
pass  without  the  sailing  of  a  ship  to  or  from  it.  At  length  the 
promised  letter  arrived,  and  filled  us  with  joy. 

^At  a  consultation  of  the  chiefs,  held  this  morning  at  the 
bng^s  house,  it  was  settled,  that  to  sell  the  tract  of  ground  re- 
quired was  out  of  the  question.  The  land,  however,  will  be  at 
your  service,  to  make  such  establishments  on  as  you  may  see 
proper.  It  will  be  guaranteed  to  its  occupiers  for  ever ;  a  law  will 
be  passed  for  its  protection ;  and  the  colonists  will  dwell  in  peace 
and  safety,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.  There  seems  no 
doubt  of  your  obtaining  land,  when  once  here  and  established, 
sufficient  for  plantations  for  a  number  of  families.  The  king  and 
chiefs  say  they  are  desirous  of  your  coming  amongst  them,  and 
are  full  of  the  scheme,  hoping  to  have  their  children  taught  in 
English  learning.  The  spot  of  ground  intended  to  be  presented 
you  is  between  the  two  towns  of  Old  Calabar  and  Henshaw  Town, 
*'hich  lie  about  a  mile  apart.  It  runs  from  the  river  as  far  as 
the  inland  boundary  of  this  town. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  king  and  chiefs  of  Old  Calabar,  having 
consulted  together,  agree  to  those  things  before  written,  and  re- 
quest you  to  come  amongst  us. 

"  King  Eyamba  toe  FiFTn.  Eqbo  Jack. 

Henshaw  Duke.  Adam  Duke. 

Mr.  Youno.  Bashey  Ofpary. 

Duke  Ephbaim.  Antern  Duke." 

It  happened,  by  a  providential  coincidence,  that  just  a  month 
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before  our  proposals  reached  Calabar,  a  Quecn^s  sMp  hlu  been 
there,  and  Conimander  Ray  mood  \md  made  a  treaty  ^f.  the 
kings  and  chiefs  for  their  abaadonitig  the  slaTe  trade,  and  rMving 
missionariefip  Very  curious  letters  on  this  subject,  froA  Kings 
Eyamha  and  Eyo^  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 

We  hastened  to  acknowledge  the  inTitatioti  we  iiad  receiTed, 
and  assured  our  new  resolution  to  cany  our  |sro- 

posals  into  eSecit,  i  la      At  the  same  time  we 

opened  a  corrcspoi  (ct^  with  an  influential  gen- 

tleman in  that  pai  ^ptain  Beecroft^  goTcnior  of 

Fernando  Po,  tlirouj  L  in  Liverpool     The  follow- 

ing letter  from  him,  t  friend  in  July  or  August 

1844,  shows  the  pro|  aation; — 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  commximeating  to  you 
my  proceedings  with  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Old  Calabar,  rehitivc 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  missionaries  On  my  arrival 
there,  I  presented  to  King  Eyamba  Mr,  Elyth  and  Mr,  Waddell's 
letter,  explaimug  at  the  same  time  the  btiiiefit  and  good  results 
that  would  accrue  from  the  education  of  their  children  in  Eng- 
lish learning  j  andj  on  the  other  hand,  in  teaching  how  to  raise 
productions  of  the  soil  to  give  in  exchange  for  European  manu- 
facture,  and  thus  increase  their  wealth  and  eommercial  impoi- 
tance,*  I  also  explained,  that  so  far  from  taxing  the  mijisiouaries 
with  an  amount  of  annual  payment,  they  ought  rather  to  make  a 
free  gift  of  a  portion  of  territory  for  their  habitation,  and  to  con- 
tribute an  annual  sum  for  their  support ;  as  the  missionaries  were 
men  wholly  separate  from  trade  and  traders.     King  Eyamba's 

reply  was  conclusive  at  once — that  through  Captain  T he  had 

expected  the  said  missionaries  last  year;  and  as  far  as  he  (King 
Eyamba)  and  the  gentlemen  of  Duke  Town  were  concerned,  it 
was  not  their  wish  to  charge  for  the  ground.  Eyamba  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  should  come  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  convinced  the  committee  of  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  and  decided  action,  unless  we  meant  to  abandon 
the  scheme  altogether.  But  we  were  in  a  great  strait;  for  while 
the  way  was  open,  and  we  were  urged  on  various  sides  to  go  for- 
wardl,  we  were  held  back  by  those  on  whom  we  had  maiuly  de- 

*  The  idea  wm  at  first  cnteTtA\ueii  ol  taSdus  a^  I^'n  «L%A^\:^Vax«\funaiet  wttb  u& 


Tlie 


2U 

I»^u1biL     CodJ  we  proceed  without  them  ?     It  saemed  M  if  m 

Some  new  Imn  of  action  was  necessaiy,  and  a  i^MKsnl 

of  the  Ptesbytery  waa  called  to  consider  it 

brathrc^  met  at  Hampdoi  on  the  12  th  JSeptembeTy  and 

cm  the  fbrmatien  of  a  new  mls^onaiy  iodsfey  fe  tba 

t  pur^iosc  of  canyLtig  out  our  desigiL  They  flJaoimaiiiBioaa^ 

m^led  me  to  be  their  first  agent  and  TepresentatiTC^  botti  to  the 

dunctkc»  at  home  and  to  the  natives  of  Calabar.     Oonld  I  Imsi* 

W%  titer  the  ficlemn  coDsecmtion,  which,  in  coanmoii  widi  all 

fki  Indireii,  I  had  niAcle  of  myself  to  the  cause  three  jeamheff^et 

Hifpf  waa  1  to  find  that  my  '<tnio  yoke-fellow"  inm  lOwwiM 

pnpuefl  for  her  part  in  the  new  gerrice.     ^  It  will  be  a  floie 

^riil.''  md  she,  **to  leave  this  place  and  people,  wImm.  w©  hwn 

been  aa  long  and  so  happy,  and  to  go  witli  ^bmb  jmmg 

to  a  new  country.     But  you  mufit  gp  wbere  the  Loid 

*8i  1^  and  it  m  my  duty  to  go  with  you,"     I  stipulated  with 

t^  toethreu  only  that  my  place  at  Mount  Zion  should  be  speedily 

ttd  iSdently  anppliod 

The  consent  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  having  been 
ofayned^  to  my  leaving  ray  etation  for  two  years,  in  order  to 
CBguiize  the  new  society  at  home  and  the  new  mission  at  Calabar, 
««  propared  to  leave  Jamaica  early  in  January  1845.     Mr.  Edger- 
hff^tm  catechist  at  Mount  Horebp  offered  himself,  and,  with  other 
asfistaiitSj  was  appointed  to  follow  me  to  Ertgliujd  before  the  end 
of  the  year.     The  beloved  brother,  Jameson,  also,  I  knew,  would 
be  imdj  to  join  us  so  soon  as  he  should  be  required.    We  had 
agieed  totgether,  two  years  previously,  sitting  under  an  Aki  tree, 
behind  my  house,  that  if  either  of  us  should  be  called  on  to  un- 
dertake ihia  new  mission,  the  other  would  be  the  first  to  support 


The  eongregation  of  Mount  Zion,  as  might  be  expected,  deeply 
€dt  the  aepaiation,  but  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  duty  to  Qod  and  to 
their  henightfd  race.  *^  Freely  we  have  received,"  said  one  of  the 
elden^  ^^and  freely  we  must  give,  when  Gk>d  requires.  The  good 
fnenda  in  Scotlaiid  did  not  hinder  our  minister  coming  to  us,  and 
WB  ami  not  Idnder  him  going  to  others,  when  the  Lord  calls 
Um."  Bat  some  of  the  old  Guinea  people  tried  to  dissuade  us, 
and,  with  tean^  aai^  ^^Don'tgo,  mmister;  Guinea  country  \a  & 
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bad  country ;  l>etter  yoii  stay  here.     Let  ihem  other  imniBtur^ 
they  want  to  go,  go  themselves," 

Our  last  SiibbatU  together  was  a  tiding  ona  I  wisbed  to 
cheer  them  aud  myaelf,  but  fotand  it  no  easy  thing  to  da  We 
had,  indeed,  much  thnt  was  pleasant  to  look  back  on,  and  no 
cause  for  dejection  as  to  the  future*  Yet  silent  tears  ^owed  from 
many,  and  some  retfied  --^'-—  "'---  disturb  the  worship  by  s 
more  audible  cxpressi  ga.     It  was  also  our  regular 

communion  Sabbatb  year,  which  we  required  to 

enjoy  without   dis1  might  consecrate  ourselves 

anew  to  the  service  xird ;  and  he  did  grant  ua 

much  of  hi^   presenv^  s  comfortably  throi^gh  the 

duties  of  that  solemn  d 

All  the  next  week  tne  kma  ^^^^b  filled  oar  honse^  coming 
from  all  the  estates,  with  their  presents  of  yams,  fowl,  and  fruits, 
for  our  sea  store^  and  to  have  a  last  shake  of  the  hand  and  sad 
farowelL  Tlie  good  people  of  Horeb  dso  sent  abundant  supplies 
of  the  same  kind  direct  to  Montego  Bay,  where  the  vessel  lay  in 
which  we  were  to  make  our  passage  homeward.  With  difficulty, 
at  last,  yea  with  a  vn^ench  and  a  pang,  we  got  away  from  a  weep- 
ing throng. 

What  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  occur!  We  sailed  on 
Saturday,  11th  January,  in  the  Weymouth,  a  large,  new,  and 
handsome  schooner,  with  seemingly  everything  in  our  favour,  and 
on  Simday  night  were  wrecked  on  the  east  end  of  the  Grand 
Caymans.  Going  smoothly  before  a  gentle  wind,  when  the  cap- 
tain, his  lady,  and  we  passengers  were  asleep  below,  and  the 
mate  and  crew,  I  fear,  were  asleep  on  deck,  the  vessel,  at  nud- 
night,  suddenly  struck,  and  the  shock  aroused  us  alL 

"  What  is  the  matter,  captain  1 "  I  cried,  as  he  rushed  through 
the  cabin. 

"  On  the  reefs,  I  fear,"  he  replied,  and  hastened  on  deck 

I  followed,  and  what  a  sight  presented  itself !  The  breakers 
were  raging  and  foaming  around  us,  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
ahead,  and  on  both  sides,  while  the  vessel  was  beating  and  tearing 
on  rocks  scarcely  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  might 
have  been  seen  and  heard  a  mile  ofif,  had  the  watch  and  officer 
on  duty  kept  any  sort  of  look-out. 


I  )«&1 
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Our  children  were  aroused  and  dressed  quickly;  bat  wlM  ' 
lo  be  done  with  them  did  not  appear.  The  captain  and  emr . 
fbuml  there  wm  llttb  they  could  do  to  help  thomgehras.  EGb 
lidy  basiled  sibout  for  a  while,  getting  a  few  things  TCtdy  for  a 
t&kiiig  to  the  boats,  if  that  might  seem  neoenaijr  <Mr  po»» 
But  no  boat  could  live  in  euch  waters ;  wa  inesra  flilM- 
£dr  the  time  in  the  ship.  When  all  were  at  a  low  whail  to  40t 
and  fbuud  they  could  do  nothing,  I  called  them  to  join  in  pivycir 
to  Ood,  and  felt  emboldened  to  plead,  that^  aa  he  bad  g|f«a  toi: 
Paul  the  litres  of  all  on  board  with  Mm,  so  he  would  dflatgracioildljr 
witb  UB,  his  poor  servants,  in  our  emergency. 

The  vessel  fcH  oyer  on  it9  side,  md  c%'eiythiiig  numUe  liA 
too.  There  wils  no  sitting  possible,  except  on  tilio  flOQIV  9/bA  * 
I  we  sat  patiently  WMting  on  the  Lord  It  was  griovOQi  to 
IM  and  bear  the  straining  and  groaning  of  the  poor  ahip  on  tbo 
n^-V.  ^  -  the  swell  of  the  sea  lifted  it  up  and  cast  it  down  again, 
inth  a  Giaah  that  made  everything  start,  and  seemed  fit  to  split 
it  In  pieces.  As  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing,  struggling  in  the 
iron  graq»  of  a  powerful  enemy,  onr  hearts  ached  for  it  with  a 
mwtgittii  feeling  of  sympathy  and  danger. 

''Papa,  is  this  a  storm  1"  said  our  eldest  child  with  touching 
sinqilieityy  having  been  lately  reading  of  a  boy  lost  at  sea.  ''  Is 
this  a  stoim,  and  wUI  we  all  be  drowned  here  1" 

^1  don't  like  this  work  at  all,"  said  the  next,  not  five  years 
old.  **  And,  papa,  just  as  soon  as  morning  comes,  you  must  make 
the  dup  go  back  to  Cornwall"  Then  her  crying  changed  to  laughter, 
at  the  vain  efforts  of  the  black  cabin-boy,  to  get  along  the  floor 
to'wards  the  pantiy,  scrambling  up,  and  still  sliding  down  again, 
as  if  he  had  been  going  up  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  CB^g^tan  comforted  us  with  the  assurance  that  his  schooner 
was  new  and  strong,  and  would  hold  together  ti]l  next  day,  if  the 
vrind  and  sea  should  not  rise  worse  than  they  were;  so,  trusting 
in  God,  we  put  the  little  ones  to  sleep  again,  and  watched  over 
them  till  momingp. 

When  daj  dawned,  a  small  low  island  was  visible  at  some  dis- 
tnee^  and  between  it  and  the  reef  a  lagoon  of  smooth  water. 
Eie  long^  to  our  great  joy,  canoes  were  seen  coming  off  from  the 
'^Wkat  hmevohDt  people^"  I  said;  ^see  bow  they  Yia8\«fii 
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to  our  help."  "  Wreckers,*'  said  our  captain;  "  that  munt  be  thei? 
trade.  Many  vessel?  have  been  brought  up  here  aU  standing;^, 
and  he  pointed  to  anchors,  chain  cables,  and  fragments  of  ships 
lying  on  the  reef,  over  which  the  water  now  lay  calm  and  clear, 
A  fleet  of  canfjcs  was  making  for  n%  and  sooii  surrounded  our 
helpless  craft;  when  a  host  of  wild,  reckless-looking,  coloured 
men  sprang  up  the  aides,  like  T>i  '  or  boarders  greedy  for  prey* 
The  head  man,  ncivancing  t  3,  with  one  word  of  pity  and 

two  of  bnsintfis,  agreed  to  Ihing  ashore,  on  the  usttal 

terms  of  a  half  for  their  trou  1 

Then  began  the  work  of  rg  the  vessel.     The  fellows 

were  up  the  rigging,  and  ovt  spats^  and  everywhere  in  a 

moment.  Down  came  the  saun  1  ropes,  bundled  into  the 
canoes,  and  off  ashore  with  amazing  rapidity.  Up  crime  every- 
thing from  the  hold.  The  cabin  doors,  fittings,  and  furnishings^ 
were  by  fair  or  foul  means  torn  off  and  sent  away.  The  people 
seemed  to  vie  which  would  do  most,  the  canoes  which  would  go 
and  return  most  quickly,  striving  to  strip  the  wreck  during  the 
calm  of  the  morning,  before  the  sea  breeze  rising  should  impede 
their  operations.  Some  of  them  were  swearing  shockingly  till 
rebuked;  when  they  looked  surprised,  begged  pardon,  and  then 
shouted  to  their  companions  to  mind  themselves,  as  there  was  a 
"parson"  on  board. 

One  of  the  best  canoes  and  its  crew  were  engaged  to  take  my 
family  ashore;  and  many  women  on  the  beach  received  the  chil- 
dren into  their  arms  with  tenderness  and  pity.  The  head  wrecker's 
house  was  offered  for  our  use,  the  only  one  on  the  coast  fit  for 
strangers ;  for  it  had  two  rooms,  one  above  another,  connected  by 
a  ship's  ladder,  while  the  rest  of  the  dwellings  seemed  merely 
fishermen's  huts,  and  hovels  of  the  poorest  description.  The 
captain,  his  lady,  and  crew,  their  chests  and  luggage,  with  us  and 
ours,  filled  the  two  apartments.  Yet  we  had  room  to  worship 
God  together  morning  and  night,  and  to  call  in  some  neighbours 
to  join  us.  People  can  do  much  to  accommodate  themselves  and 
one  another,  when  they  are  so  disposed ;  and  may  be  contented 
and  happy  under  most  adverse  circumstances,  in  the  blessed  com- 
pany of  their  heavenly  Father. 

A  public  sale  of  the  wreck  attracted,  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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parties  from  other  places,  and  among  them  the  owner  of  a  small 
schooner  from  George's  Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  It 
was  lying  to,  at  a  respectfol  distance  outside  the  perilous  ree&, 
and  affoided  us  an  opportunity  of  removing  from  the  desolate 
beadi,  where  we  had  been  cast  away.  We  proceeded  in  it  to 
George's  Bay,  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans, 
the  week  following,  for  which  port  it  was  then  preparing  to  sail 

To  reach  the  schooner  in  the  offing  the  reef  must  be  crossed. 
There  was  a  passage,  but  a  difficult  one,  which  required  good 
steering.  The  captain,  his  lady,  and  my  family  went  first,  in 
wfajkt  had  been  his  own  boat,  rowed  by  his  own  men,  but  steered, 
at  my  earnest  request,  by  one  of  the  wreckers,  who  knew  the  pas- 
sage. The  mate  and  I  stayed  behind,  to  see  the  luggage  all  oK  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  while  we  watched  that  precious 
boat  recrossing  the  ree^  now  heaved  aloft  by  the  great  black  rol- 
ling waves,  then  seemingly  buried  among  them.  But  the  Lord 
had  them  in  his  hand,  and  they  were  discovered  again  beyond 
danger,  in  the  open  sea,  though  soon  again  lost  to  sight  in  the 
distance,  long  ere  they  reached  the  vessel.  The  canoe  in  which 
the  mate  and  I  went  hoisted  a  sail,  and,  though  loaded  with  lug- 
gage, skimmed  like  a  bird  over  the  smooth  lagoon,  the  rollers 
on  the  reefi  and  the  long  swell  of  the  sea,  and  soon  brought  us  in 
sight  of  our  beloved  ones.  How  happy  we  were  to  meet  again 
on  that  little  ship's  deck! 

Greorge's  Town,  which  we  reached  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  presented  au  attractive  appearance  in  a  line  of  good  houses, 
fronting  the  bay.  There  we  found  respectable  married  families, 
both  white  and  brown,  with  whom  we  had  agreeable  intercourse 
during  the  week  we  remained.  There  also  were  a  church  and 
.school-house,  but  neither  minister  nor  teacher;  nor  was  any  in 
the  island,  though  it  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  reckoned  a  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Jamaica.  There  had 
indeed  once  been  a  curate  of  the  English  Church  for  a  while  in  the 
place,  and  also  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  and  a  Mico  charity  school- 
master, one  after  another,  but  all  had  left,  and  none  had  returned, 
they  felt  so  solitary  there  out  of  the  world. 

It  was  made  known  that  I  would  preach  on  Sabbath,  and 
several  hundred  people  filled  the  school-house,  white,  black,  and 
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brown,  Betwccti  servicea  ^e  had  reading classea,  and  were  glad  to 
see  the  program »  many  Lad  mad  a,  and  the  desire  that  ail  muni' 
fested  to  leam,  A  good  work  had  been  begun  among  them^  and  a 
great  work  evidently  remained  to  ba  done.  With  avidity  th^y 
received  all  \he  books  and  tracte  we  bad  to  distribute*  and  im- 
plored  us  to  make  known  their  destitute  condition,  and  procure 
them  a  missionary.  Thenco  may  be  traced  the  very  interesting 
and  successful  mission  of  our  churcn  in  that  igland^  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elms  lie,  who  settled  then      e  following  yean 

The  Grand  Cayman  is  bnt  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  a  thin  coating  of  soil  on  £  1  rock,  There  is  pastunige 
for  cattle,  but  no  farms.  Even  the  push,  which  can  grow  where 
man  cannot  kbour,  is  stunted,  Yams^  cocoas,  and  plan  tains  are 
unknown.  *^  Sweet  potatoes  will  grow  in  some  parts,"  said  • 
good  woman,  "  and  we  all  go  a  fishing,  especially  for  turtle,  to 
supply  the  English  ships.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  our  main 
dependence  is  on  the  wrecks,  and  we  all  thank  Qod  when  a  ship 
comes  ashore."  The  Grand  Cayman  is  a  trap  for  ships,  and 
catches  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  the  high  road  of  all  West  India  vessels,  homeward 
bound,  and  of  all  outward  bound  for  New  Orleans,  Havannah, 
and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  while  the  never-ceasing 
current  varies,  sometimes,  with  the  trade  wind,  both  in  force  and 
direction,  sweeping  one  time  north  and  another  time  south  of  the 
island.  Seamen,  who  don't  want  to  call  there  for  turtle,  give  it  a 
wide  berth;  but  sometimes,  as  in  our  case,  when  they  had 
reckoned  themselves  thirty  miles  oflf  it,  find  their  ships  crashing 
on  its  reefs.  Anchors  and  chain  cables  were  lying  all  over  the 
beacL  Fragments  of  ships  seemed  to  form  part  of  most  of  the 
common  people's  houses. 

The  burial-place  took  my  attention  as  peculiarly  neat  and 
simpl&  The  graves  were  marked,  not  by  mounds  of  earth  and 
headstones,  or  great  massive  tombs,  but  by  houses  in  nuniature, 
just  large  enough  each  to  cover  one  person ;  mostly  about  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high,  with  a  sloping  roof 
and  full  gable  end,  in  which  was  inserted  a  small  slab  containing 
the  name  of  the  occupant,  his  age,  and  the  day  on  which  he  entered 
bis  narrow  home,  "the  bouse  ap\)oviited  for  all  living."     They 
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vm  wdl  baQt^  wliite^  and  dean,  and,  of  oonne^  of  all  sues. 
BaoMtiiiiea  a  xow  of  them  dose  to  one  another  indicated  a  fionilj 
flMeof  sqpnltimL  The  want  of  snffident  depth  of  earth  for  an  oidi- 
niy  graven  peihi^  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  literal  necropolis 

The  efcning  before  we  sailed  from  George's  Bay  a  aloop  came 
iilD  liBiboiir  in  great  styles  flying  colours,  firing  gons^  and  hnirah- 
in^  ^  GHoriooa  news,"  cried  a  man  jumping  on  board; ''  the  five 
poor  fdlowB  that  were  loet  three  montiis  ago  have  come  safe  home 
ifUL*  It  appeared  that  these  men  out  fishing  had  been  blown 
€tthe  idaiidy  some  months  previously,  in  a  hurricane,  which  had 
•wqit  ofer  the  west  end  of  Cuba  and  nei^bouring  seaa  Their 
fanib  mourned  for  them  as  lost;  but  an  American  ship  had 
ptekad  them  up  and  landed  them  on  the  Mosquito  shora  Thence 
ttflj  fimnd  their  way  to  Buatan  island,  where  Cayman  sloops 
iwt  a  toitleing  and  found  them.* 

On  the  22d  we  left  the  Grand  Cayman  for  New  Orleans,  in 
tittt  small  schooner  of  forty  tons,  with  two  captains,  two  mates, 
two  crews,  and  the  colonel  of  the  island  militia,  the  owner  of  the 
little  crafty  in  command  of  alL  It  was  never  designed  for  pas- 
•engeis,  and  certainly  the  accommodation  for  so  many  was  sadly 
deficient;  but  the  master  did  what  he  could  to  make  us  comfort- 
ible;  and  we  were  thankful  to  get  soon  and  safely  forward  on  our 
voyage.  Besides  our  own  wrecked  crew,  he  had  the  mate  and 
carpenter  of  the  Curlew  of  Liverpool,  lost  a  short  time  before  on 
the  Jardinelles,  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  were  off  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Muossippi,  yet  fifty  miles  out  from  the  proper  line  of  coast  The 
niigfaty  river  has  formed  seven  separate  channels  for  itself  into 
the  sea,  and  banked  them  up  on  both  sides,  by  immense  masses 
of  bare,  hard,  black  mud.  Above  this  delta  the  sides  are  covered 
^th  cane  brakes,  and  lined  with  trunks  of  trees  in  countless 
moltitudes  for  many  miles,  heaped  on  each  other,  the  spoils  of 
ittrthem  forests,  swept  down  by  the  "father  of  waters"  during 
n>iayage&     They  were  still  floating  down  innumerable,  to  be 

*  b  thaft  kantene  the  m  roM  to  high  that  it  nnurly  washed  orer  the  idaad,  which 
*»  Mwd  enltjr  Vf  tts  •arrooiiding  recti  When  we  were  there  we  could  hare  filled  a  ihip 
*^  90BgMk  vldeh  were  in  heape  on  the  shore,  the  effect  of  the  storm.  In  Jamaica  the 
*»  it  the  «■•  Una  nae  trcmendondy  along  the  north-west  coast,  though  the  wind  did 
*«  fmA  H,  and  rolM  wtth  aiieh  violence  titut  it  destroyed  whanrea  and  Toada,  aa^L  tixxVc^ 
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bedded  in  the  allaTion,  and  thus  to  carry  on  the  process  of  form- 
ing new  land. 

As  we  ascended  the  soil  became  consolidated,  the  reeds  gave 
place  to  willows,  and  they  to  yaried  bosh  and  forest^  among 
which  soon  appeared  the  fisherman's  hut  and  canoe.  The  pas- 
turage, with  cattle,  afterwards  came  into  view,  and  the  sugar 
plantations,  with  vessels  lying  at  wharves  to  receive  the  estate  pio- 
duca  We  had  sailed  slowly  up,  and  succeeded  in  rounding  that 
remarkable  bend  in  the  river  called  English  Turn,  which  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  invading  forces  in  1812;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  day  we  reached  the  Crescent  dty,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Other  ships  were  constantly  passing  up  and  down,  towed  by 
powerful  steamers ;  for  it  was  the  cotton  season,  the  great  trading 
time  of  New  Orleans.  The  tugs  had  generally  a  large  ship 
lashed  on  each  side,  and  half  a  dozen  of  smaller  vesseb  m  tow 
astern.  They  were  of  a  novel  construction, — floats,  not  ships, 
fit  only  for  river  navigation.  On  the  deck,  little  raised  above 
the  water,  were  the  engines,  boilers,  and  fires,  open  all  round. 
The  stokers  stood  in  the  bows,  and  the  furnaces  opened  forward, 
doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  the  draught.  The  saloon  and  its 
balconies  were  on  an  upper  deck.  The  steersman  stood  high  in 
front,  instead  of  the  stem,  to  keep  the  better  look-out  ahead, 
and  avoid  the  snags  and  the  logs  of  timber  ever  floating  down 
the  river.  The  engines  were  high-pressure,  and  worked  high, 
with  tremendous  blasts,  like  thunder-claps,  which  resounded 
from  the  woods  and  waters  in  many  echoes.  They  were  heard 
miles  away,  at  times  long  before  they  were  seen,  in  the  windings 
of  the  river.  At  night,  visible  from  afar  in  the  long  reaches,  and 
roaring  as  they  rushed  down,  they  were  really  frightful  objects; 
and  their  open  fires  glaring  in  front,  and  streams  of  flame  issuing 
from  their  funnels,  reminded  one  of  the  fabled  monsters  of  an- 
tiquity, with  eyes  of  fire,  and  breath  of  flame,  and  bellowings  that 
shook  the  forests.  It  was  not  without  fear  that  I  saw  our  little 
craft  between  two  of  these  monstrous  trains,  one  sweeping  down 
on  us  and  another  labouring  up  astern,  lest  we  should  be  run  down 
in  the  darkness.     Happily  the  vast  river  gave  room  enough  for  aU. 

It  was  late  when  we  came  to  anchor,  in  sight  of  the  lights  of 
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ttsMDoiwiiedei^iftidaf  thesoiiih.  Eaxij  next  momiiig  an  official 
cone  to  inqnixe  about  the  veBseL  Seeing  mj  wife's  little  maid- 
anaaft^  IVuioeSy  a  mnlatto  of  abont  twelre  yean  of  age^  he  eon-  * 
daded  Ida  inqniriea  eonceniing  her  by  sayings  thatit  waacontraiy 
k  Aa  bwa  of  the  atate  to  bring  finrdgn  people  of  coloar  into  it^ 
aid  that  ahe  most  be  lodged  in  priaon.  He  said,  indeed,  that 
h  vaa  aoRj  &r  her  and  tot  ua,  and  hinted  hia  disposition  to 
ana  m  in  waj  way,  which  seemed  to  mean  on  certain  tenns; 
hrt  gstting  only  thanks  for  his  civilities,  condnded  by  regrettiog 
tkat  ha  moat  report  her  to  the  magistrates.  Of  course  I  told  him 
tysDaieana  todohis  dnty  in  the  case^  having  no  design  of  potting 
midfinluahanda 

After  aeong  my  fiunily  in  lodgings,  the  brown  girl  with  the 
a^  I  aong^  the  Biitish  consol,  and  reported  the  case  to  him. 
Bevaa  thai  the  same  gentleman  who  so  efficiently  fills  the  office 
itfll^ — ^Mr.  Moir.  He  feared,  however,  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
hanng  £uled  in  other  nearly  similar  cases,  the  law  of  the  state 
being  veiy  stringently  applied.  He  agreed  as  to  its  injustice,  and 
the  discredit  it  reflected  on  the  British  Government,  which  allowed 
its  free  people  of  colour  to  be  so  treated  in  the  slave  state  ports, 
SDd  he  had  represented  the  matter  strongly  enough  to  the  Foreign 
Secietsiy,  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  all  in  vain.^  He  was  very  willing, 
knrever,  to  do  anything  in  his  power  in  our  case,  and  gave  me 
s  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

The  Mayor  sent  me  to  the  Recorder.  The  Recorder  took  down 
s  volume  and  read  the  law  to  me ;  said  it  was  imperative,  and  he 
^as  bound  to  execute  it. 

In  the  administration  of  some  laws,  I  replied,  and  especially 
«ach  an  one  as  he  had  read,  a  discretionary  power  was  usually 
and  necessarily  left  to  a  chief  magistrate,  to  meet  exceptional 
Qses.  In  none  could  such  power  be  more  wisely  and  safely 
Merdsed  than  the  one  before  him.  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
girl,  her  duties  as  nurserymaid,  the  paiuful  circumstances  under 
^hich  she  had  come  to  his  city,  the  terrible  risk  she  would  run 
in  the  coBunon  prison  of  such  a  city,  and  the  shocking  injustice 

*  It  Is  BOHtTMS  tlMt  free-coloured  seamen  sbonld  be  taken  oat  of  British  ahlpe  lylns 
h  port,  tad  to  lod|{«d  in  priaon  tUl  the  ship*  be  ready  to  sail,  and  then  charged  their 
opMMt  d  tottd  and  lodglnf^  If  these  he  not  pa/d,  they  are  not  releucA,  sxx^  iStet  i&x 
feMte  Mftj  to  aoW  M  idEsrvs  IS0  tfe/hi/ t/icm. 
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of  thus  punisbing  an  innocent  child »  all  pleaded  for  her,  and  I 
hoped  would  not  plead  ia  vaia 

He  calmly  answered  that  the  law  admitted  of  no  exceptions* 

"Well,  sir,"  I  resumed,  "  if  you  send  that  girl  to  prison  I  mm% 
go  with  hen  She  is  a  free  British  suhject,  entrusted  to  my  caTB^ 
and  I  cannot  leave  her  alone  in  a  common  jail  among  critninalsL 
The  time  will  not  be  long,  as  we  shall  go  by  first  &Lipto  England; 
where  the  whole  story  will  certaialj  be  made  public;  and  a  veiy 
ugly  story  it  will  be." 

He  rela^ced  a  little,  and  said  he  aid  think  over  the  matter,  and 
consult  the  district  attomeyj  if  thing  c^uld  be  done  in  our 
favour;  and  that  I  should  return  ,  tt  morning,  bringing  the  girl 
with  ma  ] 

The  next  moiT.ing  the  Recorder  Baad  that  he  would  relieve  the 
girl  from  imprisonment,  but  bind  her  in  penalties  to  leave  the 
state  within  six  weeks.  She  was  then  measured  by  the  official 
standard  in  the  office,  and  all  particulars  of  her  appearance  as  to 
height,  colour,  hair,  eyes,  &c.  noted.  "  Wounds,  scars,  or  marks  of 
punishment,"  read  the  clerk  from  the  printed  form,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate began  to  examine  her  ears,  shoulders,  arms,  kc  ''  There 
are  none,"  I  said ;  and  he  quietly  repeated,  "  None."  The  penalty 
of  delaying  her  departure  would  be  imprisonment^  and  if  not 
removed  and  all  expenses  paid  within  six  months,  to  be  then 
sold  as  a  slave.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  write  her  name.  "  She 
will  write  it  herself,"  I  replied,  and  gave  her  the  pen.  She  did 
so  legibly  and  well,  to  the  evident  surprise  of  all  in  the  office. 
With  my  best  thanks,  and  her  best  courtesy,  we  retired,  and  has- 
tened to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  those  we  had  left  in  our  lodgings. 

The  consul  rejoiced  greatly  when  he  heard  of  our  success,  and 
owned  that  it  was  more  than  he  expected.  "  And  she  signed 
the  paper  herself]"  he  exclaimed.  "Well  done,  our  little  West 
Indian.  There  is  perhaps  not  another  girl  of  her  age  and  colour 
in  this  state  could  do  the  same." 

The  day  we  landed  was  Mardi  GraSy  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  a 

great  holiday  among  the    French  Creoles,  and  all  the  Bomish 

population.      The  next  day  conversation  turned  at  table  on  a 

murder  that  had  been  committed  the  night  before.     A  gentleman 

from  yirginia,  a  sort  of  buWy  iVieie,  "vi^a  warned  to  mind  himself 
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iaHow  Orleans,  or  be  would  meet  hi^  match.  He  bnj^ed  at 
tm  advice,  lULd  of  course  felt  bound  to  show  that  1»  waa  ndi 
iMtL  At  a  bolt  th^t  mght  he  quarrelled  with  another  gentl»- 
ma  about  a  kdy^  aud  struck  Mekl  The  other  darted  out  ojF  tiie 
room,  reiuiued  in  a  few  momeat'}  with  a  long  knife,  and  pfamged 
*t,  into  hiA  aata^mst's  bosonii  who  fell  down  dead* 
''Are  such  occuirencea  mro  hcref"  I  asked  a  gentieman  be* 

^  By  no  means,*^  he  rephed,  '^  there  were  four  or  fire  laat  n^^ 
m  the  city/' 

■^Wbat  will  be  done  to  the  murderer  1" 

''  Not  tnuck  Tried  and  sent  to  prison  of  coune^  wbere  hia 
tieodfl  will  make  him  comfortable*  His  time  will  be  abridged^ 
uid  he  wiU  e^me  out  a  hera  They  cannot  represa  andi  aimea 
^rt!  with  a  etrong  hand" 

Though  the  Bocofder  hod  dealt  more  graciously  with  ns,  and 
oor  »enrant  mud^  than  with  others,  he  muat  have  thought  us, 
in  some  reapects,  doubtful  characters ;  for  I  learned  that  the 
poiiaaJiid  charge  to  look  after  oa  For  that  reason  my  services, 
lUA  kad  been  nought  by  a  smaU  coloured  congregation  in  the 
%,  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  had  been  promiaed  for  the  next 
Sibbath,  were  afterwards  declined,  by  the  very  parties  who  had 
Hfofiited  them,  and  who  feared  to  offend  the  higher  powers. 

On  the  Lord's  day  we  went  to  a  neighbotiring  Presbyterian 
GEmch^  where  the  Kev,  Dr.  Scott  officiated.  It  was  a  brge  and 
Wdgotne  bnildiug,  more  elegantly  furnished  than  was  usual  in 
wr  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  churches,  aiid  attended  by  a  fashion- 
il^y  dresaed  congregstbn.  The  gallery  was  appropriated  to 
4a«olGured  classes^  and  Ellcd  h^  respectable- looking  blacks  and 
hvwns  of  all  ahadea.  The  minister  preached  the  gospel  well« 
^  aa  to  matter  and  manner,  and  his  prayers  were  such  as  all 
C^tuistiaiis  could  devotionally  adopt.  ''The  service  of  song  in 
^  boose  of  the  Lord,"  was  wanting ;  but  the  organ  performed 
^  part  well  aa  a  substitute ;  and  the  audience  devoutly  heard 
^  •*  Mttied  muflic"  The  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting  and 
*ctQn^  in  the  spadona  room  below  the  church,  was  more  edifying. 
^  eoi^gragataoa  waa  plainer  and  more  serious-looking,  stood  \i^ 
^pogr,  and  vdled  their  voices  in  praising  the  Lord. 
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In  the  Bible  and  Tract  Depositoiy  I  met  city  and  sailor*s  mis* 
sionaries,  ^nrith  whom  I  had  agreeable  and  useful  interconrse. 
Through  them  I  met  the  secretary  of  the  Colom^ation  Society, 
and  received  booka,  and  general  information,  couceniing  the  new 
republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  AMcan  coast*  wlxich  proved  of  real 
service  to  mo.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  called  on  me,  just  before 
we  embarked  for  England,  and,  f  resting  regret  that  we  had 
received  no  attention  dnriDg  our  in  their  city^  requested  my 

acceptance  of  a  gift^  from  s  ienda,  who  feared  that  my 

resources  might  have  been  by  the  diaiister  wliich  had 

brought  US  among  them,  r  was  mada  delicately,  but 

positively  declined,  as  not  at  a'-  ijuired,  Tbey  urged  me  to 
accept  it>  at  least  for  om  new  ;on ;  but  that  also  I  refused 

to  do,  as  not  instructed  to  raise  ftmda  iu  America.  TJiough 
sensible  of  their  kindness,  I  felt  happy  to  be  under  no  obligation 
to  any  one  in  that  city. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  our  progress  seaward  was  arrested 
for  about  a  week,  and  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  and  strange 
scene.  We  were  in  a  cotton  ship  of  seven  hundred  tons,  towed 
by  a  steamer,  which,  in  passing  round  another  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  caused  us  to  swing,  and  we  got  fast  on  a  mud 
flat  The  hawser  parted,  but  a  stronger  one  was  attached,  and 
the  steamer  laboured  all  day  to  drag  us  througL  It  was  labour 
in  vain.  The  next  day  two  steamers  together  strove  to  release 
us ;  but  their  prodigious  efforts  and  roarings  failed.  We  were  not 
alone  in  misfortune.  Six  or  eight  others  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, with  tugs  striving  to  drag  them  through.  Daily  some 
got  off  and  away,  and  others  coming  down  the  river  became 
bogged.  So  soon  as  one  was  free  her  crew  gave  a  parting  cheer, 
and  hasted  to  spread  all  sail ;  and  when  another  stuck  fast  all 
the  other  ships  gave  a  shout  of  derisive  welcome.  It  was  a  region 
of  thunder  and  smoke,  a  lively  and  exciting  scene.  The  change 
of  moon,  and  a  south  wind  together,  at  length  raised  the  waters 
a  foot  or  two,*  and  floated  us  off  We  gave  a  cheer;  and  by  the 
mercy  of  God  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  and  reached  Liverpool 
without  further  adventure. 

*  The  Golf  of  Mexico  like  the  Can  ibi-Aii  Sen  is  tidelcas,  and  owing  to  the  aune  eauae,  the 
infiax  o(  the  ^eat  equatorial  current  from  U\e  Atlantic,  whicli,  sweeping  round  the  c 
of  CcDtTul  America,  keeps  Uiose  fteas  a\v;ay«  al \\\t&\\  vcavcx,  «xv^ Iottda  Uie  galf  g 
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In  lifcipOQl  we  were  welcomed  by  those  ardent  and  untiring 
IdttidB  of  our  cause,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fergusson,  to  whom  our  Afiican 
I  has  been  all  along  so  greatly  indebted  Many  other  earnest 
I  did  it  find  there,  and  wherever  else  it  was  made  known 
fa  the  three  kinplomai  And  before  the  end  of  the  year  our  ezpe- 
Mom  was  ready  to  sail  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  "Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
immck,"  for  the  year  1862,  having  just  come  to  hand,  enable 
Be,  ere  saying  fiurewell  to  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  Antilles,  to 
ionish  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  mission 
there^  which  may  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  felt  any  interest 
ia  the  first  part  of  this  volume.  It  comprises  now  twentyndx 
oongRgations,  under  the  care  of  twenty-two  ordained  ministers^ 
^th  thirty-eight  day  schools  and  teachers.  The  number  of  per- 
wns  under  regular  Christian  instruction  is  about  twenty  thou- 
Kuid,  of  whom  more  than  ten  thousand  .ore  present  in  the  house 
of  God  every  Lord's  day.  Above  five  thousand  five  hundred 
ve  members  in  full  communion,  with  seventeen  hundred  candi- 
dates for  membership ;  while  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
children  form  the  average  attendance  in  Sabbath-school  classes, 
and  above  three  thousand  in  the  day  schools.  Mr.  Millar,  the 
head  master  of  the  Academical  Institution,  Montego  Bay,  reports 
serenty-eight  public  scholars,  and  twelve  missionary  students; 
ttd  the  Rev.  Mr,  Renton,  theological  tutor,  reports  five  native 
students  under  his  care,  in  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
The  pecuniary  aflairs  of  the  mission  were  also  in  a  healthy  con- 
<Iition.  The  income  of  the  Academy  for  the  past  year  was  above 
^121 ;  the  fees  of  the  day  schools  exceeded  £G46;  and  the  con- 
tributions of  the  congregations  £4343.  After  all  that  the  colony 
has  come  through,  during  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  this 
statement  proves  the  Scottish  mission  there  to  be  in  a  sound  and 
thriving  condition,  founded,  we  trust,  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

It  Lb  very  pleasant  to  be  able  fb  add  more  particularly  that  the 
i^Qe  of  our  former  labours  is  in  a  good  state.  Its  present  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  gives  a  most  satisfactory  report.  Every 
^bath  the  church  is  quite  full,  and  at  times  crowded,  with  a 
^^^Higregation  of  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pcTSOua.     TW 
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better  character,  and  more  permanent  in  its  effec 
Zion  congregation.      To  God  bo  all  tlie  glory ; 
with  all  other  congregations  in  the  country,  it 
shake  it  since  our  departure. 
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AnUGA.  and  ite  peq{de  are  still  among  the  n^steriea  tbat 
swift  adtution  in  the  deyebpmenta  of  divine  ProrideDee, 
h  k  alogdlar  that  one  of  the  old  eontinenta  ahonld  have 
hm,  encpfe  on  its  northeni  coaat^  as  recent  a  diaooreiy  aa  that 
cdU  the  New  World;  and  ahonld  even  now  be  the  least  known 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  affording  to  geographical  ezplorers, 
in  the  great  blanks  of  its  immense  interior,  fields  for  their  most 
<lving  enterprises. 

How  great,  for  example,  and  extraordinary,  the  ignorance  that 
previiled,  till  a  recent  period,  concerning  the  river  Niger.  It 
flowed  east,  it  flowed  west;  was  the  source  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
SoMgal,  of  the  Congo ;  was  lost  in  the  sands,  or  in  an  immense 
nursh.  So  many  impossible  theories  led  wise  men  to  doubt  its 
^tence;  and  all  these  absurdities  were  exhibited  on  maps  of 
the  highest  name  within  the  last  half  century;  while  the  ships  of 
^pe  were  trading  in  its  outlets,  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra. 

The  prolonged  barbarism  of  the  African  race  is  also  singular, 
^Hen  we  remember  the  early  dvilization,  and  high  attainments 
^  trts  and  arms,  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  How  should  it  have 
^^  so  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia?  Are  the 
children  of  Ethiopia,  indeed,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ham, 
inheriting  the  malediction  of  the  patriarch  of  the  aiic)  Did 
^  flee  from  the  fi&ce  of  their  brethren  to  the  remotest  wilds 
^  their  snn-bumed  inheritance,  hoping  by  separation  to  escape 
^  corse  t  There  it  overtook  them,  when,  sunk  in  ignorance^ 
vtikness,  and  timidity,  produced  by  isohition,  they  became  the 
^oftheieatof  the  worJd    J?u^  i^  will  not  be  ever  aa    Qodf^ 


lew.     it  has  ever  presented  the  greatest  diffici 
inducements,  to  intelligent  travellers.     Its  va 
the  greatest  on  the  globe,  with  but  one  great : 
ward,  on  which  aide  only  it  was  anciently  ki 
not  veiy  navigable,  being  without  a  tide, 
cataracts,  rendered  its  interior  most  difficidt 
chiefly  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  ever 
vertical  son  were  believed  to  have  scorched  the 
ranged  so  &r  south  of  the  equator  that  it  wa 
the  bathoi  prq/undus,  or  end  of  the  world, 
imagination,  which  peopled  those  mysterious 
gons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,"  were  adde 
from  successive  droug^hts  and  torrents,  rivers  i 
and  deserts,  ferocious  animals  and  savage  tribe 

The  desert  of  Sahara  barred  the  way  fro 
interiorwards,  alike  to  invasion,  commerce,  i 
Mohammedan  power,  when  established  along 
increased  thjB  difficulties,  and  cut  off  all  commui 
tian  Europe  for  a  thousand  years. 

When  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  u 
traced  its  shores  from  the  Straits  of  Qibraltart 
Hope,  and  round  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  contine 
as  unknown  as  before ;  and  "  the  coast"  has  b 
desifimation  to  the  nresent  Hav.     TIia  tahI  nf 
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ttne  oentnneB  and  a  half  that  it  has  lasted,  forty  millions  of  that 
aenuDgly  doomed  race  haye  been  shipped  for  foreign  coontiiee,  and 
■xtj  millions  more  have  perished  in  the  intestine  wars  it  has  caused. 
So  recently  as  1840,  it  was  computed  that  two  hundred  thousand 
hunan  beingB  were  annually  shipped  to  foreign  lands,  and  three 
kmdred  thousand  destroyed  in  the  inland  operations  of  the  cursed 
taffic*  "The  whole  of  that  immense  continent  was  turned  into 
afidd  of  waifiure— a  wilderness,  in  which  the  people  were  tigers 
to  €Mh  other."  t 

At  this  day  the  n^;ro  race  stands  before  the  world  in  a  condi- 
ftm  diigncefnl  to  itself  and  to  humanity.  Divided  into  innu- 
BoiUe  tribes  and  languages, — ^without  literature^  laws  or  govem- 
^nX,  arts  or  sciences, — ^with  slavery  for  its  normal  social  condition, 
tti&e  basest  and  bloodiest  superstition  in  the  wotld  for  religion,-^ 
tic^gion  without  reference  to  Qod  or  their  souls,  to  sin  or  holi- 
^  to  heaven  or  hell,  and  even  without  the  outward  insignia  of 
^ple,  priest,  or  altar, — it  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  regardless  alike 
<^  conscience  and  of  shame,  to  reckon  a  man's  life  at  his  market 
^oe  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  to  practise  cannibalism,  not  from 
^t,  but  revenge,  and  a  horrid  lust  of  hupan  fiesh. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  dawning  future  of  Africa  is  bright 
^'th  hope.     The  gospel  is  entering  and  spreading  on  all  sides, 
^e  slate  trade  is  doomed,  and  in  process  of  suppression.    Negro 
emancipation  by  Great  Britain  assures  it  throughout  the  world. 
Other  European  nations  have  begun  to  follow  the  example.     The 
United  States  of  America,  already  under  God's  hand  for  its  black 
slavery,  must,  ere  long,  adopt  the  same  course,  to  purge  the  national 
iniquity,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  frea     In  time,  the  redundant 
coloured  population  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  overflow,  and 
swarm  off  to  the  laud  of  their  forefathers,  to  replenish,  with  mil- 
lions of  civilized  and  Christian  colonists,  the  original  inheritance 
of  their  race — theirs  by  unquestioned  right,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  world. 

•  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton.  t  Bryan  Edwardi. 
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THE  United  Secession  Uhra  ed  the  niissioii  to  Old  VaL^ 

bar.  While  it  thus  relieved  me  of  the  task  of  orgiiui^ing  a 
new  society,  to  cany  out  the  views  of  the  Jamaica  Presbytery,  it 
left  me  at  liberty  to  arrange  and  prepare  eveiything  for  establishing 
it,  according  to  my  instructions.  Wherever  made  known,  our 
design  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  credentiaLs  with  which 
I  was  furnished,*  powerfully  recommended  the  cause ;  and  from 
the  principal  cities  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  even  remote  places 
in  Scotland,  large  contributions  flowed  in  for  its  support  Liberal 
members  of  various  evangelical  denominations  assured  us  of  their 
continued  aid  for  an  object  dear  to  all  Above  £4000,  raised 
that  first  year,  testified  to  the  zeal  of  God's  people  for  the  success 
of  our  enterprise. 

Tt  was  believed  that,  both  for  efficiency  and  safety,  the  mission 
would  require  a  sea-going  vessel  for  its  own  use.  One  of  the 
Orkney  islands  had  the  honour  of  furnishing  this  first  mission 
ship  ever  belonging  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Baikie,  the  Provost  of 
Kirkwall,  generously  presented  a  new  sloop,  just  oflf  the  stocks, 
for  the  purpose.  When,  however,  it  was  deemed  unsuitable  for 
service  in  the  tropics,  he  let  it  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  provide  another.  Then  one  of  the  princely  merchants  of  liver- 
pool,  Mr.  Jamieson,  gave  us  the  free  use  of  a  brigantine,  the 
Warree,  and  X 1 00  annually  towards  its  sailing  expenses.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  mission  could  not  have  been  so  safely  and  quickly 
settled  as  it.  was,  but  for  that  vessel 
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Ere  leaving  England,  we  had  almost  got  into  painful  disagree- 
ment with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  about  our  new  field  of 
labour.  It  had  missions  in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  at 
Gunaroons  and  Bimbia  on  the  mainland ;  and,  believing  that  Cala- 
lurwas  also  one  of  its  stations,  it  sent  a  deputation  to  our  mission 
committee,  to  remonstrate  against  our  going  thither  to  disturb 
their  labours.  I  knew  that  Calabar  was  not  occupied  by  that 
society;  nevertheless,  for  peace'  sake,  I  waited  on  its  secretary,  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Angus,  in  London,  and  arranged  with  him,  that,  if  his 
ndasioiiaTy  brethren  were  there  when  I  went  out,  I  would  go  else- 
vberewith  my  little  pioneer  company;  and,  if  they  were  not  there, 
they  should  leave  it  entirely  to  us — the  coast  being  wide  enough 
forusalL 

It  is  satis&ctory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  to  avoid  such  collisions, 
I  had  written  to  Governor  Bcecroft  of  Fernando  Po,  eighteen 
months  previously,  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  our  wish  to  disturb  any 
^her  body  of  Christians  who  may  be  engaged  in  similar  labours. 
We  would  rather  co-operate  with  them ;  and,  for  that  end,  would 
rwy»ect  their  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  avoid 
Curbing  their  operations,  even  as  we  would  expect  the  same  con- 
sideration fn)m  them  in  respect  of  ours."  We  were  happy  to  bo 
>ible  to  prove  our  sympathy  with  these  brethren,  and  to  serve  them, 
l»y  taking  out  with  us  their  mission  supplies,  wliich  had  been  long 
^ting  in  Liverpool  for  an  opportunity  of  being  forwarded. 

After  being  detained  several  weeks  in  Liverpool,  by  stormy 
leather,  we  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth  January  1 846.  A 
ff'V  beloved  and  devoted  friends  accompanied  us  twenty  miles  out 
^  sea,  and  the  R<jv.  Dr.  Crichton  commended  us  to  God  in  prayer 
^fe  we  parted.  "When  the  tug  threw  us  off,  they  gave  us  a  farewell 
^Wr,  with  hats  in  hand  and  all  their  heart ;  and  so  we  found 
^^rselves  fairly  embarked  on  our  perilous  enterprise.  We  were  a 
^niall  company — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerley,  Andrew  Giisliolm,  and 
'^Iward  Miller,  with  my  boy  George.  We  were  weak  also,  but 
Meved  that  God  had  sent  us,  and  was  with  us,  that  he  would 
"P^n  our  way,  and  make  darkness  light  and  crooked  things  straight 
'**fore  us,  and  not  forsake  us,  till  ho  had  enabled  us  to  jvcco\\\\>Y\a\y 
^e  Work  for  whjch  we  were  scut,  to  Ids  own  'dory. 
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We  had  been  weaned  waiting,  watching  the  weather  and 
meter  morning  and  evening,  for  a.  favourable  change,  or  we  would 
not  have  put  ttj  sea  that  day.  It  was  dark  and  threatening.  The 
wind,  thougli  moderate  at  first,  was  right  against  ns,  obliging  oa 
to  beat  down  channel  We  did  not  clear  it  for  a  week,  and  fam 
two  weeks  more  encountered  a  succession  of  gales — in  fact,  a  long- 
continued  storm.  On  i^  rry thing  looked  so  bad,  and 
some  of  our  party  -^^  sick,  that  the  captain  proJ 
posed  to  seek  tli€  our  tUl  the  weather  shoidji 
moderate.  FTe  ra  owing  to  the  ram  and  mist^ 
saw  not  the  land  It  was  a  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  coast  ere  long  reefa,  and  right  in 
fipont,  at  no  great  dii  »cks  raised  their  heads  above 
water.  We  could  Jmraiy  unvp  r»eeii  in  i\  wor^e  ]>o?iil:ion.  The 
wind  also  died  away,  the  sails  flapped  as  the  ship  rolled,  the  helm 
had  no  power,  and  we  lay  Hke  a  log  carried  by  the  swell  of  the 
sea  towards  the  shore.  Every  minute  the  turretted  cliflfs  grew 
clearer  and  larger  to  view,  and  we  were  coming  too  near  them. 
Our  little  company  could  do  nothing  on  deck.  We  went  below 
and  besought  the  Lord  to  send  us  wind,  and  carry  us  safely  out 
of  that  horrid  place,  and  not  let  our  expedition,  imdertaken,  we 
believed,  by  His  desire  and  for  His  honour,  be  wrecked  there  at  the 
very  outset  The  men  stood  with  their  hands  on  the  ropes,  ready 
to  profit  by  the  first  breath  that  God  might  send  us,  and  we  were 
all  in  anxious  suspense  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  him,  when  a  gentle 
air  from  the  east  came  stealing  towards  us.  Softly  it  expanded 
our  sails,  the  vessel  felt  its  influence,  answered  the  helm,  and  was 
soon  heading  out  to  sea.  "Shake  out  every  reef!  spread  every 
sail !  '^  Soon  those  threatening  rocks  were  left  astern ;  and  with 
one  consent  we  resolved,  come  what  would,  to  face  the  open  sea, 
rather  than  the  Irish  cotist  again  in  such  weather. 

Our  fair  wind  served  only  to  carry  us  away  from  the  land.  The 
old  south-wester  met  us  outside,  and,  after  half  a  day's  lull,  re- 
turned with  its  former  fury.  On  Saturday  night,  the  17th,  it 
blew  a  gale  of  wind,  with  drenching  rain.  Our  schooner  was 
going  with  her  lee  bulwarks  under  water.  We  coidd  not  keep 
our  seats  in  the  cabin  without  holding  on  by  the  nearest  fixture. 
"  Must  take  in  more  sail,''  said  the  captain,  rising  from  table,  off 
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which  eveiything  was  rolling.  "  Call  the  watch."  The  poor 
Tessel  straggled  and  groaned,  as  she  forced  her  way  under  reefed 
tails,  "  close  hauled,"  as  they  say,  and  shuddered  from  stem  to 
Item,  as  the  heavy  seas  struck  her  on  the  bow,  and  made  evcry- 
tiuDg  start  Fast  as  the  stonn  increased,  the  sails  were  taken  in, 
nnder  torrents  of  rain,  till  only  one  was  left  to  steady  her,  and  she 
was  "hove  to"  for  the  night. 

This  was  a  great  relief ;  for  the  Warree  rode  the  waves  like  a 
duck,  when  "  lying  to."  We  pitied  but  could  not  help  the  crew, 
czoq>t  on  onr  knees  before  Him  "  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist, 
ifid  the  waves  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  The  reading  of  Isaiah 
IT.  5,  at  our  evening  worship,  gave  us  great  comfort.  In  that 
litde  vessel,  on  the  bosom  of  the  stormy  deep,  we  were  as  in  one 
of  the  "  dwelling-places  of  Mount  Zion,"  over  which  the  Lord  had 
prr^mised  to  "  create  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining 
'f  a  flarainf:  fire  by  night,"  for  "a  giory  and  defence  ;"  and  we 
'f^rt  aljje  in  faith  to  claim  the  promised  guidance  and  protection. 
Tlie.se  lines  also  cumforted  us  : — 

••  li'tmc  on  the  «!ark'nlns:  wave.  In  mcnsnrcl  sweep  -we  go, 
Nfir  (lrt.'jiil  the  unl;itli«nnablo  crave  tlmt  yawns  holow; 
Ffif  lie  Is  nijih  who  trod  amid  the  fouminK  spray: 
The  billows  Dwnod  tlie  Incarnate  Gdd,  ami  dhd  away. 
How  t'-nibk-  art.  thou.  In  all  thy  wonders  sliown  I 
Thon;rh  veiled  is  thy  eternal  brow— tl^y  steps  unknown  — 
Invisible  to  si;:ht.  btit,  oh,  to  faitb  how  near— 
licDcuth  the  blackcfct  clouds  of  nlpcht  thou  beamest  here!  '* 

We  were  still  beating  to  windward,  under  closc-rcefed  fore  top- 
^i  and  mainsail,  when,  on  the  night  of  Thursday  22d,  there  was 
i  "yfjik-n  rail  on  deck:  "A  ship  ast<Tn  !  Bring  lantern  !"  It 
'•'is  not  ready.  Again  :  "  Lantern  there  !  Do  you  want  us  to 
^'*-  nin  down  I "  I  hasted  on  deck  with  the  one  in  my  berth. 
^'■oii;:h  .«o(in  extinguished,  it  was  seen  and  answered;  and  a  large 
^''■i'  friim  Liver|)ool  to  New  Orleans  pas.sed  close  alongside.  We 
^^'••'\  a  narrow  escai)e.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  when  tlio  danger  of  being 
riin  down  is  over,  to  see  a  ship  in  full  sail  surging  and  bounding 
I'''«st,  e>i>ecially  at  ni.Ldit,  when  nought  else  is  visible.     "  He  has 

•■"  I'lromctcr  on  board,"  reniarke<l  Captain  C ,  "<»r  he  would 

'"."t  carry  so  much  sail  to-night.     I  could  not  venture  to  keep 
face  with  him."     The  following  morning  the  ship  was  still  hi 
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sight,  and  wiih  as  little  canvas  ont  as  ourselves.  Perhaps  she 
had  lost  a  sail  or  spar  daring  the  night,  and  learned  caution. 

The  storm  continued,  and  Saturday  the  24th  we  *'  lay  to  "  all 
day,  not  daring  to  show  canvas.  Though  the  Warree  was  buoyant^ 
and  rase  well  to  the  wave,  and  took  in  little  sea,  in  ordinary,  yet 
that  day  it  was  flooded,  both  deck  and  cabin.  It  blew  gales  of 
wind.  But  we  had  become  used  to  their  constant  roaring,  and 
the  lashing  of  the  sea,  the  perpetual  rocking  of  the  vessel,  and 
knocking  about  of  eveiything  loose  inside.  We  had  learned  to 
swing  hither  and  thither,  to  hold  on,  and  prop  ourselves  up ;  and 
could  laugh  sometimes  at  the  figures  we  cut,  tiying  to  sit  upright 
at  table,  yet  inclining  at  eveiy  angle  but  that  of  repose.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  rapid  movements  of  our  sctiooner,  we  were  able  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  a  lurch.  The  sea  strikes  the  bow  of  the 
vessel,  and  breaks  on  the  deck  with  a  roar  and  rusL  Instantly, 
before  it  has  reeled  under  the  blow,  every  person  seizes,  with  one 
hand  or  foot,  the  leg  of  the  table,  or  any  other  fixture,  to  secure 
himself,  and  with  the  other  the  plate  or  dish  before  him,  and 
poises  it  aloft,  to  preserve  its  level  So  adroitly  was  this  feat  at 
length  accomplished,  that  seldom  did  their  contents  reach  the 
floor,  though  we  seemed  sometimes  almost  on  our  beam  ends. 

On  Monday  the  26th,  the  tempest  was  at  its  height,  and  raged 
fearfully.  The  night  had  been  dreadful,  and  we  thanked  Qod 
fervently  when  we  saw  the  morning  light  without  injury.  The 
rain,  too,  was  incessant  The  captain  was  not  off  the  deck  all 
night.  It  was  midnight  ere  I  lay  down,  and  I  lay  waking  nearly 
till  mom,  ready  to  arise  and  help,  if  need  were,  at  any  moment 
The  Lord  preserved  us,  however ;  and  this  verse  of  a  hymn  gave 
us  much  comfort : — 

"  Bof^one,  unbelief,  my  Sarlour  li  near, 
And  for  my  relief  will  sorely  appear. 
By  prayer  let  me  wrestle,  and  Ho  will  perftmn; 
With  Christ  in  the  vessel,  I  smile  at  the  storm." 

These  lines,  also,  were  strength  and  comfort  to  us  on  many 
occasions : — 

**  Snatched  from  a  darker  deep,  and  wares  of  wilder  foam, 
Thou,  Lord,  tho  tmsttnc  sonln  vrllt  keep,  and  waft  Uiem  home ; 
Home  where  no  storm  can  rai^e,  nor  aniny  waters  roar. 
Nor  troubled  billows  heave  aroand  tliat  peacelbl  shore." 
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IkfMiiMniiiiiiqgfarioiitlyalldaj.  It  broke  OTer  ns  often, 
■1  IbIo  ikm  ai&Dt  bunt  in  the  ports,  and  deluged  the  beiths ; 
■niid  tmrnj  Ike  hmiiefilei  and  the  code's  galley,  pots,  breakfiurt^ 
ai  aH  The  Twameiw  of  our  party  below  was  to  biJa  oat  the 
lilBi^  mi  aee  to  the  poit-holee.  We  were  in  the  dark — a 
Iqnlin  bdpg  hatteaed  down  over  the  akyli^t^  to  eaTe  it  and 
»;  and  all  onr  effixrta  to  li^t  the  stove  ended  in  smoke^  and  left 
MeoU  iB0ii|^  It  was  a  nuaerable  day  to  us  all,  and  espeoially 
ti]fa&  JSdgBdBf,  bat  she  never  complained.  Sorely,  thoo^t  I, 
VihsniDora  than  the  iwdinaxy  elements  to  contend  with.  The 
Maes  of  tlie  power  of  the  air  has  raised  this  storm,  and  is  fight- 
^  apmafe  xm,  to  hinder  us  invading  his  tenitories,  where  he  haa 
l%Md  ao  kog  mdistdrbed.  But  One  stronger  than  he  will  bind 
!■»  Idoa  SEwagr  his  armoor  wherein  he  trusted,  and  spoil  his 

The  next  day  the  storm  abated ;  and  the  captain  found  he  was 
in  almost  the  same  spot  where  he  had  been  ten  days  before,  be- 
tveea  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  During  the  three 
dtreasing  weeks  since  we  sailed,  however,  we  had  abundant  cause 
to  tiiank  God  for  his  protecting  care.  No  one  on  board  was  in- 
jured; we  were  all  in  peace,  and  had  never  wanted  either  our 
Ulj  bread,  or  our  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March  ere  we  made  the  Cape  Yerd 
hlaikla,  owing  to  continued  contrary,  though  light,  winds.  The 
Vint  of  fresh  water  and  fresh  provisions  induccfd  the  captain  to 
pvt  into«Porto  Praya,  St  Jago,  to  obtain  supplies,  as  all  our  small 
1^  had  been  swept  away  in  the  gale. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor  a  boat  came  alongside,  with 
I  Portuguese  flag  and  officer,  from  a  sloop-of-w^  in  the  harbour, 
^  mquire  all  about  us.  Another  came  with  the  health  officer, 
^K  seeing  us  all  well,  gave  us  leave  to  communicate  with  the 
>bore.  Had  we  been  as  careful  of  our  health  as  they  were  of 
^Mn,  we  would  not  have  gone  on  shore  at  ail,  if  we  might  judge 
^the  salubrity  of  the  place  from  their  looks.  In  fisict,  the  island 
^  veiy  sickly  at  the  time ;  and  one  of  the  group,  Bonavista, 
Hi  in  quarantine,  and  nearly  depopulated,  by  a  new  and  virulent 
fecies  of  fever.    The  health  officer  being  gone,  a  custom-house 
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officer  came  tf>  atay  oti  board  Tvhile  we  remained  in  harlKxtir* 
Then  came  n  boat,  with  an  American  officer  and  ensign,  from  tli« 
Jamestown  frigate,  witli  Commodore  Sfcinner'a  compliments,  to 
request  English  papers.  Four  vessels  of  the  American  anti-slaTB 
trade  squadron  were  lying  quietly  there  at  the  time,  Af terwanJst, 
some  of  us  went  aahorej  Bmt  to  the  custom-house,  then  to  a  mer- 
chant, who  acted  box  lerican  consul,  and  then  made 
arrangements  for  pn  ty  9upi>ly  of  he^h  provisions. 

Returning  on  bi  was  attracted  to  a  strange 

scene  just  outside  i  immense  fish  were  in  fierce 

conflict.     A  whaL  his  head  and  shoulders  high 

above  water  ;  then  is  great  tail  still  higher,  and 

brought  it  down  a  doua  violence,  casting  up  a 

cloud  of  spray,  Anotber,  called  a  thrasher,  raised  what  seemed 
an  immense  flapper,  both  long  and  broad,  and,  waving  it  aloft 
like  a  flail,  struck  the  whale  on  the  head,  so  violently  and  quickly, 
that  the  latter  spouted  blood.  A  third  was  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent, though  not  visible,  aiding  the  thrasher — the  sword-fish — 
which,  with  its  long  sharp  horn,  attacks  the  whale  below.  He 
can  defend  himself  against  these  powerful  antagonists,  which 
usually  assail  him  in  company,  only  with  his  tail — one  stroke  of 
which  would  indeed  kill  them  ;  but  they  avoid  it,  and  kill  him. 
They  fought  their  way  out  of  the  harbour,  and  out  of  sight,  but 
still  the  formidable  flail  was  plying  its  deadly  work  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  fury. 

We  had  worship  on  deck,  as  usual,  since  the  weather  moderated, 
and  our  service  attracted  the  attention  of  the  boats'  crew^passing, 
who  paused  to  observe.  It  was  evidently  something  novel  to 
them.  The  black  youth,  put  on  board  as  custom-house  oflicer, 
joined  us  with  seeming  devotion  and  great  willingness,  and  also 
took,  without  hesitation,  and  assiduously  read,  religious  tracts  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  He  commended  them  as  very  good, 
and  was  quite  delighted  when  I  gave  him  a  Testament  in  the 
same  tongue,  which  he  constantly  read  while  on  board. 

Mr.  Edgerley  and  I  visited  the  American  commodore,  whom 
we  found  a  very  frank  and  agreeable  gentleman,  himself,  he 
said,  half  Scotch,  being  nephew  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He 
politely  showed  us  over  his  ship ;  asked  if  his  great  guns  would 
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make  good  plough  shares ;  and  owned  that  our  mode  of  warfare 
vu  better  than  his,  and  would  yet  beat  his  out  of  the  world  He 
deplored  the  war  feeling  that  seemed  to  exist  both  in  America  and 
England,  and  thought  that  a  breach  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  a  calamity  greater  than  the  slave  trade.  He 
introduced  his  chaplain,  and  accepted  a  bundle  of  tracts  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  his  crews,  assured  of  their  soundness,  he 
«id,  since  they  were  issued  by  the  Edinburgh  Tract  Society. 

The  position  of  St  Jago  and  its  inhabitants  was  thus  described 
by  one  of  the  natives,  a  black  man,  in  broken  English : — "  Por- 
tagee  colour  here,  and  Portugee  tongue,  but  no  Portugee  people. 
People  here  all  Creole.  Them  no  like  Portugee,  because  they  too 
bad;  they  cheat,  they  take  everything.  Portugee  no  good;  we 
no  bve  *enL     English  good.     All  people  like  'em  come  hcra" 

The  people  were  mostly  blacks  or  mulattocs.  They  came  along- 
side our  schooner  to  sell  fowl  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Some  could  t;ilk  broken  English,  others  could  read  their  own 
langnage,  and  gladly  received  our  tracts.  They  also  bought  all 
the  Portuguese  Bibles  and  Testaments  I  had,  paying  for  them  in 
money  or  provisions. 

**If  custom-house  know  you  sell  books,"  said  the  youth  on 
l^urd  to  me,  "  it  make  you  pay  license.  But  I  won't  telL  You 
a  good  man,  no  sell  for  much  money." 

"  I  don't  sell  for  tnide  to  make  money,"  I  replied.  "  I  sell  for 
^'>L    The  price  I  charge  is  but  half  the  vidue." 

''True,  you  no  make  trade,  no  charge  big  money."  Turning  to 
%i(i  who  had  bought,  he  said,  "  If  custom-house  see  these  books, 
't  take  them  away,  make  you  pay  plenty." 

**  ^Vc  won't  make  'em  see,"  replied  a  black  man  who  had  bought 
^  Bible.     **  We  liide  it  in  basket  under  our  oranges." 

A  liomish  chapel  in  tlic  town,  with  open  doors,  invited  me  to 
^i»Ur.  Three  or  four  black  men,  in  ceremonial  garments,  were 
<^Wting  a  service  before  the  altar,  while  a  coffin  covered  with  a 
I'^ul  behind  them  indicated  that  they  were  saying  masses  for  the 
•^tparted.  It  is  astonishing  what  people  can  come  to  believe 
^litu  early  taught,  and  what  they  can,  by  long  training,  become 
^'ustumed  to  do.  There  were  on  that  occasion  neither  attendants 
fi'jf  worshippers.     Candles  burned  on  the  altar,  and  images  and 
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pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  were  numerous  round 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  the  consul  a  Socinian  in  his  viewB,  and 
pressed  on  his  attention  the  danger  of  sinners  before  a  holy  Qod 
without  an  atonement  and  mediator.  He  had  Bibles  in  his  house, 
he  said,  and  allowed  me  to  leave  some  tracts  on  his  table  for  the 
use  of  his  £Eunily. 

We  left  the  island  on  the  5th,  not  without  hopes  of  having 
left  a  blessing  behind  us.  Five  months  of  drought  had  made  the 
hills  look  brown  and  barren.  The  valleys  we  were  told,  were 
fertile.  But  wherever  we  looked  about  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, vegetation  seemed  to  be  dead,  hardly  a  bush  being  seen. 
The  very  monkeys  which  our  seamen  bought  there,  seem^  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  a  tree,  and  knew  not  how  to  climb. 

On  the  18th  we  passed  Cape  Falmas,  and  all  eyes  were  on  the 
stretch  from  morning  to  g6t  the  first  glimpse  of  Africa.  Gkoige 
was  the  first  to  haU  it  ^'  I  see  land,"  he  shouted.  No  one  else 
could  see  anything.  "I  see  smoke,"  he  added.  "They  bum 
bush."  Certainly  there  was  a  faint  column  perceptible  on  the 
horizon.  Soon  the  coast  became  visible  dotted  with  palm  trees, 
and  all  went  aloft  to  get  a  view.  George  was  elated,  and  no  wonder ! 
How  different  the  manner  of  his  return  from  that  in  which  he 
left  it !  What  a  happy  change  to  him  i  Not  without  emotion 
could  we  behold  the  shores  of  that  continent,  fur  so  many  cen- 
turies wasted  by  the  atrocious  slave  trade.  We  had  put  our 
hands  to  the  great  work  of  its  recovery;  but  which  of  us  might 
expect  to  see  the  cause  triumph,  or  even  to  return  in  peace  ?  Yet 
we  had  the  conviction  that  our  labour  should  not  bo  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

We  soon  had  our  first  experience  of  the  tornadoes  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  Guinea  coast  at  that  season.  It  was  a  wild  and 
frightful  scene.  The  sun  went  down  in  black  clouds  spread  all 
round  the  horizon ;  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the  air  felt  close 
and  stifhng.  As  darkness  increased  the  clouds  threw  out  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  in  all  directions,  as  if  hostile  armies  were  ad- 
vancing to  deadly  conflict;  yet  overhead  the  sky  was  clear  and 
calm.  The  sails  hung  languidly.  The  clouds  continued  to  liso 
from  the  eastward,  and  ere  long  the  captain  shouted,  "  Haul  down 
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JMT  Itpag  jils  Mid  finl  your  xoyaL"    Two  flaslieB  of  lightning, 

^HA  timnder,  in  n{rid  saooession,  led  to  renewed  and  rapid  orders. 

'UkBinyoiirstiiddingHiilfl,  and  be  quick  about  it"  ^Forlyonr 

iB^^dDanf  "  Clew  np  the  foresaa"  ^' Let  go  the  peak  halyardflL" 

"Lower  tiw  topeaiL''    "Bj  this  time  the  tornado  wae  on  us,  and 

«i&  the  thnnder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain,  made  awfnl  con- 

fcriooL    The  aehooner  roshed  before  the  wind  under  almost  bare 

lohi.    Unhai^y  we  were  fledng  back  tiie  way  we  had  all  day 

«ml    By  midnight  the  tempest  abated,  the  douds  disappeared, 

Aiaoon  aroee^  and  we  lay  likealog  on^tiie  placid  wave  till  mom- 

^  when  sea  and  sky  were  as  calm  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  coasted  down  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  which  rose 
hloa  nqge  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  without  towns  or  plantations 
^Ubla  It  was  once  probably  a  populous  district^  but  devastated 
ty  fte  dave  trade,  had  returned  to  a  state  of  nature.  At  length 
*e  came  in  view  of  CaHle  Elmina^  a  large  and  seemingly  strong 
phce»  belonging  to  the  Dutch ;  and  immediately  after,  Cape  Coast 
Coit^e,  a  large,  strong,  and  important  settlement  of  the  English, 
<Jpttcd  on  our  view.  They  are  but  seven  miles  apart,  stand  close 
^  the  sea,  and,  contrasting  so  strikingly  irith  the  desolation  of 
tke  ooist  we  had  passed  for  some  days,  took  us  quite  by  surprise. 
We  anchored  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  open  roadstead,  be- 
■^  seven  other  vessels,  then  went  ashore  with  the  captain,  and 
vbile  he  showed  his  ship's  papers  at  the  castle,  walked  about 
*i&oiig  mounted  cannon,  pUes  of  ball,  black  soldiers,  and  other 
'•Hike  appearances.  We  called  on  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
«wi  spent  two  days  agreeably  and  profitably  with  them,  meeting 
^  congregation,  visiting  their  school,  and  acquainting  ourselves 
8*<nlly  with  their  mode  of  operations. 

"n^e  European  merchants  had  large  good  houses  of  wood  or 
**^  with  roofe  shingled  The  native  houses  were  small,  mud- 
**^  and  either  flat  roofed  or  thatched.  The  Wesleyan  chapel, 
'  ^e  building,  had  thick  mud  walls  and  flat  terraced  roof  The 
"*^tants  of  the  town,  it  was  said,  amount  to  two  or  three 
^^lOQiaod,  with  a  floating  population  of  nearly  as  many  more.  The 
People  seemed  greatly  behind  those  in  Jamaica.  The  hills  round 
^  town  were  uncultivated  and  covered  with  bush,  farms  lying 
hjfood  them.    Eng^h  manufactures  are  the  great  articles  of 
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commerce,  and  gold  dust  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  latter,  to 
be  current,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  "gold  takers'' — 
persons  of  established  character  for  integrity  and  skill  in  deter- 
mining pure  metal  I  noticed  in  the  market  an  old  negress  with 
small  medicine  scales  weighing  a  few  pence  worth  of  the  precions 
powder.  It  may  still  be  found,  I  was  told,  by  washing  the  soil 
in  and  aroiind  the  town,  but  in  quantities  too  small  to  repay  the 
labour.  The  sources  of  supply  are  in  the  unknown  interior.  "Kll 
a  comparatively  recent  period  that  region  furnished  more  gold 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the  natives  keep  the  secret  of 
the  gold  regions  to  themselves. 

The  town  was  habitually  frequented  at  night  by  hyenas,  when 
people  could  venture  out  of  doors  only  in  company,  and  with  lights 
and  weapons.  If  not  attacked,  they  sneak  off  when  people  ap- 
proach, but  otherwise  fight  with  unconquerable  ferocity.  One  of 
these  animals  had  become  so  destructive  and  dangerous  that  four 
men  agreed  to  attack  it  They  did  so,  and  left  it  dead.  But  one 
of  the  men  was  also  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  three 
subsequently  died  of  their  wounds. 

We  all  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  King  Agree^  the  old  chief 
of  the  Fanti  tribe,  the  original  possessors,  and  still  the  principal 
inhabitants,  of  that  coast.  He  exercises  great  authority  amoog 
his  people,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death,  and  subject 
to  the  governor  of  the  castle.  I  must  premise  that  the  term  king 
is  misapplied  to  such  as  he,  according  to  our  European  meaning 
of  the  word ;  and  it  were  a  mockery  to  style  the  old  gentleman  hii 
majestt/y  his  old  sofa  a  throne^  and  his  barracks  a  palace. 

The  way  led  through  a  dry  and  dirty  water-gully,  by  a  broken 
and  steep  foot- track.  His  house  was  of  two  storeys,  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  by  the  government ;  and  his  sitting-room  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  outside  stone  steps.  We  found  a  spare  old  man, 
sharp  featured,  bald-headed,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  with  a  thin 
grey  beard.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  red  mantle,  wound  round  his 
waist,  the  ends  of  which,  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  hung  down  to 
his  knea  His  only  ornament  was  a  heavy  gold  bracelet  on  each 
arm.  He  rose  to  meet  us,  shook  hands,  and  interchanged  com- 
pliments freely,  in  tolerably  good  English.  The  furniture  of  the 
apartment  corresponded  with  himself  and  dwelling. 
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He  produced  a  Bible,  and  spoke  sensibly  of  its  value,  and  of 
the  good  his  people  had  got  from  the  missionaries'  teaching.  I 
told  him  that  we  had  many  Fanti  people  in  Jamaica,  who  read 
book  and  prayed  to  Gk>d,  and  were  doing  well,  both  in  religion  and 
freedom.  "  Oh,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied,  much  pleased ;  "  Fanti 
people  have  very  good  head-piece,  and  can  learn  whatever  they 
put  their  mind  to." 

He  called  for  wine  and  brandy,  which  a  servant  brought  and 
placed  on  the  table,  but  he  was  not  offended  by  our  preferring 
water,  especially  as  we  drank  his  health  with  as  many  good  wishes 
as  be  could  desire.  He  thought  a  glass  of  Madeira  would  do  us  no 
hann ;  but  said,  with  great  good  humour  and  good  sense,  that  if 
^  left  him  our  blessing,  it  was  all  the  same  whether  we  drank 
^  or  water.  He  took  wine  himself;  and  drank  our  healths 
ii^Tidually  in  a  polite  manner. 

We  learned  that  a  Spanish  corvette  had  called  at  Cape  Coast, 
three  months  previously,  with  a  high  commissioner,  a  bishop,  and 
spriest,  on  board,  bound  for  Fernando  Po,  with  orders  to  send 
aw'ay  all  Protestant  missionaries  from  that  island.     Intelligence 
liad  since  then  been  received  that  the  expulsion  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Baptist  brethren  had  removed  to  the  continent. 
This  seemed  to  derange  all  our  plans,  and  caused  some  perplexity. 
They  would  surely,  we  thought,  occupy  Calabar.     In  that  case 
Cori^co  was  the  field  we  had  thought  of,  to  be  near  the  American 
brethren ;  but  the  information  we  had  received  from  the  commo- 
dore at  St  Jago,  of  what  they  suffered  from  the  French  at  the 
Gaboon,  made  it  very  probable  they  might  have  removed  thither 
themselves.     Thus  shut  out  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  we  thought 
of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  rejoiced  to  learn  from  various  gr)od 
authorities  that   Whydah,  a  large  town,  and  other  places  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  were  open  for  missionaries,  as  many  »as  could  be  found. 
Though  retarded  by  frequent  tornadoes,  after  leaving  Cape  Coast, 
we  came  in  sight  of  Fernando  Po  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  rejoiced 
to  l>e  near  the  end  of  our  wearisome  voyage.     It  was  remarkable 
that  the  haze,  which  obscured  the  horizon  since  we  made  Cape 
Palmas,  increased  as  we  proceeded  eastward ;  Jind  in  the  Bights, 
especially  over  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  extended  to  a  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees.     There,  doubtless,  it  was  caused  in  part 
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by  the  prodigious  exhalations  of  the  vast  swamps  of  that  ref^on 
of  rivers,  which  even  the  meridian  sim  could  but  partially  dissipate. 
How  different  from  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  every  star  is  visible  to  the  horizon. 

The  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Fernando  Po 
reminded  us  of  Jamaica.  Clarence  Peaky  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
clear  to  the  summit^  was  magniiicent  The  Camaroon  MountaitUy 
beyond  the  strait,  were  also  in  view,  and  presented  a  stupendous 
range  of  lofty  peaks,  s6me  of  them  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Clarence  Cove  is  a  beautiful  and  well  sheltered  basin  of 
water,  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  On  the  high 
semicircular  bank,  once  the  lip  of  the  cup,  stood  a  row  of  good 
houses,  belonging  to  merchants  and  missionaries.  Beyond  it, 
though  invisible  from  the  bay,  was  the  town,  occupied  by  free 
coloured  settlers  and  natives.  On  the  extreme  point  eastward 
stood  a  most  interesting  object,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  and  good  men  who  died  in  the  Niger  expedition  of  1841. 

Two  items  of  important  information  soon  relieved  our  minds  of 
much  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  as  to  our  future  course.  Our 
Baptist  brethren  were  still  in  Fernando  Po,  and  they  had  not 
occupied  Calabar.  Our  way  thither  was  therefore  still  open. 
They  had  been  ordered,  indeed,  to  leave  the  island,  by  the  Spanish 
commissioner,  on  the  ground  that  no  religion  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  tolerated  in  a  Spanish  colony ;  but  a  year  had 
been  allowed  them  to  remove  their  effects  ;  and  ultimately  it  was 
conceded  that  one  missionary  should  permanently  remain,  and  keep 
open  both  church  and  school,  for  the  sake  of  the  English-speaking 
settlers  who  inhabited  Clarence. 

We  found  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sturgeon  there,  and 
learned  that  they  had  expected  us  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
former  assured  us  he  had  given  up  the  idea,  which  he  once  enter- 
tained, of  settling  a  station  at  Calabar,  while  the  latter,  we  found, 
still  kept  it  in  view.  The  ground  there  being,  however,  unoccupied, 
we  had  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty,  to  proceed  thither  and  commence 
our  mission  ;  and  we  hoped  that  our  brother  would  leave  the  field 
entirely  to  us,  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  their 
mission  secretary  in  London. 
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Old  Town  and  Its  chief- Presented  Bible  to  Eyo— Eyamba  opposes  a  school  at  Creek 
Town— Building  mission-house  at  Duke  Town— A  lesson  in  marketing— A  great  man 
begging— Big  Adam's  thief— A  troop  of  young  ladies— Boco  Cobham  oflbrs  girls  to  ns — 
Toong  Heny  Cobham,  and  the  value  of  a  grave— Egbo  runner— Mr.  Toong  loses  his 
bnakftflt— Eyamba's  daughter,  and  royal  play— Devil  goes  on  cruise— Egbo  Jack's 
teat — ^Preaching  on  board  ship — Human  sacrifices,  and  reproofii  thereof— Eyamba  in 
hit  carriage— Mlttion-house  completed,  and  another  begun— King  War  and  our  car- 
penters—Grand Egbo  show  at  Creek  town— Duke  Town  School— Medical  attendant 

AFTER  spending  nearly  a  week  most  agreeably  at  Fernando  Po, 
we  sailed  for  Calabar,  but  were  overtaken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  by  Captain  Beecroft,  in  the  Ethiope  steamer.     At  his 
desire  we  went  up  the  river  in  his  vessel,  as  it  would  arrive  at 
Duke  Town  a  day  before  the  Warree,     Mr  Sturgeon  was  on  board. 
His  object  in  following  us  so  soon,  he  said,  was  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  our  joint  occupation  of  the  Calabar  country. 
He  would  take  Creek  Town,  and  leave  Duke  Town  to  us ;  and  ho 
expected  their  mission-vessel,  Tlie  Dove^  to  be  over  in  a  few  days 
with  building  materials,  to  enable  him  to  commence  operations. 
I  could  say  nothing  about  the  practicability  or  propriety  of  the 
division  he  proposed,  not  yet  knowing  the  country ;  but  expected 
rather  that  he  would  leave  both  those  towns  to  us ;  as  we  looked 
for  reinforcements  enough,  ere  long,  to  occupy  the  whole  district  of 
conntiy ;  and  thought  he  should  adhere  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  two  societies  at  home. 

The  noble  river  up  which  we  were  proceeding  seemed  to  be  ten 
or  twelve  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  to  retain  that  breadth 
clear  to  Parrot  Island,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  bar.  Above  it, 
James',  Alligator,  and  other  islands,  prevent  its  full  width  being 
seen ;  and  the  junction  of  the  principal,  or  Cross  river,  which 
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there  takes  place  is  likewiao  coticciilccL     The  sicks  of  tlie  river 
were  low  and  marshy,  covered  with  fore&ta  of  mangrove  trees. 

With  the  tide  in  our  favour,  wo  reached  the  aiicliorage  at  Doke 
Town,  fifty  miles  up,  in  the  aftemooiL  The  bninch  of  the  river 
on  which  it  st^uida  seema  there  about  a  thousand  yards  across^ 
Six  oil  ships  lay  moored,  of  which  one  waa  Dutch,  the  rest 
EnglisL  They  presented  a  atrange  appearance,  being  roofed  otct 
and  thatched,  from  the  bulwarks  to  half-way  up  the  maata. 
Their  captains  soon  carao  on  board  the  EtJitope^  to  see  the 
"  governor,"  and  get  letters  and  papers  ■  and  they  seemed  frank 
and  friendly  in  welcon?  ^^'^  '^"*-  TisfHj  t^  tkc  country. 

King  Eyo  Honesty  ui  w*'^'-  was  on  the  river  deU veriuj^ 

oil  to  one  of  the  ships.     Mi  n  camts  ui  a  six-oared  gig, 

covered  by  an  immense  ^'^"'  umbrella  of  various  colour^ 

to  pay  his  rcsjiects  tc  ^roft.     An  English  enmgn, 

with  his  name  thereo;  ,  streamed  behind.    He  was 

followed  by  two  larg^^  t..«  h  paddled  by  twenty-eight 

men,  with  a  row  of  armed  me:  \g  down  the  centre,  a  swivel 

gun  in  the  bows,  a  roofo  uidsLipa^  and  an  imniensa^ 

ensign  behind,  like  the  ouc  1.41  u       oat     They  came  on  %nth  »* 
sort  of  shouting,  keeping  time  with  tlie  stroke  of  their  piiddles. 
Some  of  his  chiefs  followed  him  in  their  own  canoes,  adomedL 
with  flags.     It  was  quite  a  pageant.     He  was  heartily  welcomedL 
by  Beecroft,  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  us  all,  saying  that  h^ 
was  glad  to  see  us.     Though  rather  a  low-set  and  stout-made  maiv 
his  fine  head  and  open  firm  countenance  favourably  impressed- 
us.      The  spare  clothing  that  we  had  seen  elsewhere  prepared, 
us  for  "  the  prevailing  style  "  of  Calabar  costume.    King  Eyo  wa^ 
in  native  dress,  which,  except  a  white  beaver  hat,  consisted  of  t^ 
few  yards  of  broad  fancy  coloured  silk  round  his  loins,  descending 
to  the  ankles.     Strings  of  beads  on  neck  and  arms  formed  hi» 
ornaments.     Two  boys  attended  him,  one  carrying  his  gold  snuff- 
box, in  a  handsome  native  bag  hung  round  his  neck,  the  other  tk 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  sword  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

On  the  subject  of  our  mission  I  said  to  Eyo  at  once,  explicitly, 
that,  as  Mr.  Sturgeon  and  I  had  both  come  on  the  same  business, 
it  was  for  him  to  determine  which  he  would  have  at  Creek  Town, 
We  were  brethren,  I  said,  and  served  the  same  divine  Master,  but 
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opay  D^it  both  live  in  one  town.  If  lio  liked  Mr,  Bturgeoa  to 
itmiin  li^  coold  say  so^  and  I  would  turn  and  ]f^i  elsewhera.  If 
he  wi^licd  me  he  must  tell  Mr,  Sturgeon  so,  and  let  him  go  back 
to  F^ruaiidu  Po.  Han  J  countries  needed  inisiiionaries,  and  we 
^iwrnLi  not  crowd  each  other.     He  replied,  **  Yes,  very  good." 

Ill  th«  evening  we  went  ashore  to  TiBit  King  Eyamba,  Duke 
Tcmn  presented  but  a  poor  appcaFancOf  as  seen  from  the  fiblp^s 
dick;  lliongh  severzd  two- storey  wooden-framed  housea  were 
tiahle  in  dilTerent  places,  and  the  king's  iron  house  in  the  centre 
of  tbo  town.  The  beach  was  iin^d  with  sheds  filled  with  empty 
'  ^^ka  bdonging  to  tlie  shipping.  The  interior  Ltf  the  town  did 
J  '  ntproYc  on  closer  acquaintance.  The  houses  were  low*  mud- 
^Ustarvd,  and  palm^hatebed,  without  windows,  but  each  with  a 
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door,  lading  into  a  amall  court-yard  There  wai 
ktftHjranjrlliiiig  Hkea  street^  and  tlie  paasages  between  the  houses 
IT  tie  QjnTDW,  cwAedf  mgged,  And  dirty.  Passing  through 
^•nd  ehiiini  and  court-yarila  we  came  to  the  king's  new  and 
ftillv  fntt    liiPU4c,  constructed  for  him  in   LiverpouL     It  was 
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framed  of  wood,  covered  and  rc»ofed  with  galvimi^ed  iron  ]>1ates, 
and  handsiomely  funiiahed.  It  looks  boltfcr  in  the  aceompauying 
picture,  however,  than  as  it  appeared  shut  in  by  mean  native 
houses,  some  of  them  even  built  up  agairmt  it 

We  found  a  large  coarse  man,  with  a  good-humoured  face, 
sitting  ill  an  arm-chaix.  with  a  few  yards  of  Manchester  doth 
wrapped  round  his  wa;  hands  cordially  with  ua  all, 

but,  having  much  ^  njd  a  crowd  of  people  wait- 

ing, requested  us  t  ext  moraing. 

Next  morning  i  ^e  were  with  the  king,  and 

found  him  standi]  m  ip  in  his  hand,  and  talking 

angrily.     He  threw  .  took  hands,  callod  for  chaii^ 

and  we  all  sat  down.  i  »  o  our  business,     **  Yes,"  he 

replied  in  English,  "  I  look  long  time  for  you.  Glad  you  come  now 
for  live  here.    Look  about,  and  choose  what  place  you  like  for  make 

house,  that  place,  Captain  T chose  for  you  or  any  other.    The 

whole  country  belongs  to  me  for  six  day's  journey  all  roimd.  Go 
to-day  or  to-morrow  and  look  out  the  place  you  like  best.  I  glad 
you  come.  That  palaver  done."  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  I  proposed  to  have  a  meeting  with  him  and  the  other  chiefs 
who  had  also  signed  the  letter  to  us,  and  to  present  him  with  a 
handsome  large  Bible  friends  in  Scotland  had  sent  for  him.  He 
agreed,  and  our  party  hastened  away  to  get  on  board,  before  a 
threatening  tornado  should  arrest  us. 

In  the  afternoon  Captain  Beecrofb  and  his  surgeon  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Edgerley,  and  myself  went  up  to  Creek  Town.  Though 
smaller,  it  was  far  cleaner  and  more  regular  than  the  other,  with 
a  wide  street  up  the  centre.  Eyo's  house  was  of  wood,  with  a 
front  verandah,  two  storeys  high,  and  outside  stairs,  crowded  with 
good  furniture  of  all  kinds, — tables,  side-board,  sofas,  chairs, 
chests  of  drawers,  clocks  and  all  going,  barrel-organ,  chinaware, 
pictures,  chandeliers  and  mirrors  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

He  received  us  in  a  frank  and  friendly  way,  declared  his  wish 
that  our  mission  should  occupy  his  town,  and  left  us  free  to  look 
out  the  best  place  for  building  our  houses.  Our  Clarence  brother 
was  in  the  town,  we  sought  him  out,  and  informed  him  of  the 
king's  decision.  He  heard  tlie  same  that  evening  from  the  king 
himself 
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Tb  ftDowing  movniiig^  Sabbath,  wa  all  went  aahore  to  keep 
Mating  in  SljambA's  house.  Beecroft^  captainsy  and  sapercar- 
§m,  aeeomponiad  na.  We  met  the  king  and  his  chiefe  in  the 
itato-iooai  o(f  his  palace,  a  laige  and  elegant  apartment^  hand- 
Mndf  fimiahed.  A  peacock  was  there  before  nsy  atratfeing 
ihni^  wMeh  hasted  away  when  we  entered.  But  another  re- 
amud.  Ejamba  himself,  in  black  hat  and  feathers,  with  waisi* 
dotty  aoeording  to  country  fiuhion,  and  loads  of  beads  and  brasa 
ringi^paxaded  befine  the  large  mirrors,  taming  and  admiring  him- 
rif  in  eveiy  attitade^  a  specimen  of  rare  Tanity. 

Efunba  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  of  solid  brass,  nnder  a  hand- 
IBB0  canopy,  meant  for  a  throna  Four  so£u  wore  wheeled  round 
n  boot  liar  the  company,  and  a  small  table  placed  in  the  centre  for 
ftegft  SSbifli  When  I  had  addressed  him  and  his  chiefs  on  the 
objeet  of  our  nussion,  and  the  character  of  the  present  that  Chris- 
tian friends  had  sent  for  him,  he  replied  that  he  thanked  us  and 
them,  and  God  also  for  sending  us.  Mr.  Edgerley  followed  with 
appropriate  remarks,  as  did  Chisholm  and  Miller,  and  we  con- 
daded  with  a  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing.  All  seemed  pleased 
with  what  had  passed,  understood  and  approved  of  what  we  had 
aui  They  asked  if  Mrs.  Edgerley  would  also  speak ;  but  were 
satisfied  to  learn  that  she  would  talk  to  their  women.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  Mr.  Edgerley  and  I  held  service  on  board 
sereral  ships  in  the  river,  and  found  good  arrangements  made 
for  our  meeting  with  the  crews. 

The  next  day  we  examined  the  ground  around  the  town,  and 
Approved  of  the  spot  previously  selected  in  name  of  our  mission. 
It  was  well  situated  and  elevated,  overlooking  the  town,  river,  and 
shipping:  Thence  we  walked  to  Henshaw  Town  to  make  the 
acqaaintance  of  its  young  chief,  Jim  Uenshaw.  His  house  was 
^ell  painted  with  native  designs  of  gay  colours  and  bold  pattern. 
When  we  asked  for  water  to  drink,  it  was  served  in  tumblers  on 
phites  in  a  civilized  way. 

We  met  our  Fernando  Po  brother  that  afternoon  on  board  one 
of  the  ships,  on  his  return  from  Creek  Town,  and  were  glad  to 
leim  that  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  occupying  any  part  of 
CUabar.  He  agreed  to  go  with  me  and  inform  Eyamba  to  that 
cilect  the  following  morning.     The  latter,  when  we  went,  replied 
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that,  having  first  sent  for  ua,  Lc  couJd  not  change  hia  word^  now 
that  we  had  come  out,  though,  for  bis  own  part,  he  did  not  knoii 
any  difference  between  us,  nud  supposed  that  we  were  all  the  BaoKi 
Mr.  Sturgeon  said  a  ftsw  kind  and  auitablo  thmga  on  the  occasioaj 
and  thus  we  were  able,  before  parting,  to  ahow  Chmtian  pea^ 
and  good  underaUnding,  before  the  mitiyea  and  our  own  coimtzp^ 
men.  j 

While  we  wMtP  i  we  could  not  but  look  aboirt 

us.     He  w;ia  in  J  ^  um  ,  among  heaps  of  trade-gooda^ 

surrounded  by  nau  he  door  kept  by  men  armed. 

All  round  the  yai  *n  led.     On  one  aide  stood  two 

new  mahogany  <;hi  rawc        uro  to  go  to  ruin  there,  from 

alternate  liwits,  anci  aamps,  and  i  ght'j,  and  the  ever-deatnictivo 
ants.  Beside  them  were  two  four-wneeled  carriages,  not  the  worse 
certainly  of  the  wear,  for  they  had  never  been  used,  nor  was  there 
a  road  about  the  town  where  they  could  be  used,  nor  a  horse  to 
draw  them.  On  another  side  were  puncheons  of  rum  and  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco.  Here  were  bales  of  Manchester  cloth,  there 
iron  pots,  boxes  of  brass  rods,  and  crates  of  earthenware.  Mixed 
with  them  on  all  sides  were  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts  of  things 
in  queer  confusion. 

A  young  man  completed  his  payment  for  a  degree  in  "  Yampy 
Egbo,"  and  received  his  patent  of  nobility  from  Eyamba's  own 
hand,  in  the  form  of  three  marks  of  yellow  powder  on  his  fore- 
head and  arms.  Having  bowed  to  the  earth  in  acknowledgment, 
he  rushed  forth  shouting,  to  show  his  new  honoura 

Returning  from  the  king's  house,  we  passed  through  the  mar- 
ket, and  were  reminded  of  a  nest  of  black  ants  disturbed.  The 
people  were  crowded,  and  conducted  their  trafficking  with  a  great 
buzz  of  voices,  and  not  a  little  bustla  The  sellers  squatted 
on  the  ground,  with  their  wares  on  mats  or  in  calabashes  before 
them.  The  buyers  walked  about.  The  goods  for  sale  were  Eng- 
lish manufactures,  or  country  provisions,  smoked  fish  and  flesh, 
with  yams  and  plantains,  dry  shrimps,  and  fresh  meat  of  deer  or 
pig,  with  skin  and  hair  on.  The  law  of  the  market  required 
that  flesh  should  be  sold  with  its  skin  and  hair,  to  prevent  canni- 
balism— a  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  number  of  new 
slaves  formerly  introduced  during  the  foreign  trade,  many  of  whom 
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mm  tarn  Cttudbil  tribes  in  the  interior.  The  crowd,  among 
ilflB  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty,  were  not  bordoied  with 
Mb%  Mm  fixr  nae  or  ornament;  jret  both  sezee  were  dean  in 
fnoB  and  deeorons  in  conduct  The  cnirency  oonaisted  of 
oppv  and  bnai  lodBi  which  the  ships  brought^  equivalent  each 
te  aiM^j  a  shilling;  and  of  small  or  market  coppers^  made  by  the 
■live  smMia  oat  of  the  larger  rods,  equivalent  each  to  about  a 
M^smy,  Ooining  there  is  no  crime ;  nor  is  it  a  crime  to  refuse 
tti  "ennent  money/'  if  the  suse  and  quality  don't  please.  But 
As  time  and  eaie  required  in  ezamining  these  native-mAde  coppersi 
of  small  wire  two  feet  long,  we  fotmd  to  be  great  and 


The  CUabar  week  consists  of  eight  days.  The  last  is  sacred  to 
'Tampy  ^gbo ;"  the  first  is  called  ''Calabar  Sunday,"  and  is  a 
fsoeal  holiday.  Eyamba  held  a  weekly  feast  or  levee  thereon, 
md  invited  his  friends,  white  and  black. 

At  two  o'clock,  a  large  gun,  fired  on  the  beach,  summoned  the 
mnpany  to  dinner.  They  assembled  in  the  state-room  of  the 
inm  palace.  Eyamba  entered  dressed  in  his  best  style — broad  silk 
vaist  doth,  hat  and  feathers,  a  profusion  of  beads,  but  neither 
ihiit  nor  shoe.  He  went  round  shaking  hands  with  every  one,  and 
then  paraded  admiringly  before  the  mirrors,  as  his  manner  was. 

In  the  dining-room  a  long  table  was  laid  out,  and  properly  fur- 
lUflhed.  Eyamba  took  the  head,  his  white-  guests  sat  all  on  his 
light,  the  black  on  his  left.  The  foot  remained  vacant,  to  be  fiUed 
tt  friends  arrived.  A  basin,  ewer,  and  towel  were  carried  round 
^or  every  one  to  wash  hands,  which  was  done  by  a  little  water 
heing  poured  on  them  in  eastern  style.  Then  came  in  a  file  of 
'^  pris  in  native  undress,  each  bearing  on  her  head  a  largo 
^ersd  calabash,  with  an  ornamental  cloth  thereon,  which  she 
Phced  on  the  table.  Their  contents  had  a  novel  appearance. 
Tims  and  fish,  stewed  together  with  palm  oil,  vegetables,  and 
pepper,  filled  one;  yams  and  goat  flesh,  similarly  dressed,  an- 
other, and  so  on.  They  looked  savoury,  and  hod  a  fragrant  odour, 
hot  their  appearance  was  not  tempting.  A  native  earthen  pot, 
vith  rich  ^  black  soup,"  as  it  was  called,  accompanied  by  a  dbh 
of  poondad  yuns^  or  ''fiifu,"  held  a  prominent  place. 
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Every  dish  formed  a  course ;  and  Eyamba  helped  them  all 
himself,  in  succession,  to  all  his  guests,  without  asking  any  one 
what  he  would  choose.  But  we  were  free  to  eat  much  or  litUe, 
or  none  at  all,  as  we  liked,  and  send  away  our  plate.  Trying  a 
little  of  each,  more  from  conscience  than  curiosity  or  appetite,  I 
found  them  not  unpalatable,  though  too  oily  and  spicy.  The 
white  gentlemen  all  ate  sparingly ;  the  black  enjoyed  themselves 
highly,  not  over  particular  in  their  manners,  using  their  fingers 
often  for  forks,  and  their  lips  for  napkins.  The  "fufu"  was  not 
eaten,  but  swallowed  in  great  masses.  Every  one  hewed  a  lump 
of  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  beside  his  plate  of  "black  soup." 
Boiling  a  piece,  between  his  hands,  into  a  ball,  nearly  as  lai^  as 
a  hen's  egg,  he  stuck  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  lightly 
into  it,  dipped  it  into  the  sauce,  then  sUpped  it  into  his  mouth, 
and  over  his  throat  instantly,  without  chewing.  The  native 
nobility  performed  this  feat  with  an  ease  which  the  practice  of  a 
lifetime  alone  could  have  given,  and  foreigners  in  vain  tried  to 
imitate.  Laughing  and  joking  enlivened  the  table  while  discuss- 
ing this  dish,  the  use  of  the  teeth  not  hindering  the  use  of  the 
tongue. 

The  "black  soup"  seemed  to  be  Eyamba's  favourite  dish,  if 
one  might  judge  by  the  especial  care  he  took  of  it,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment it  afibrded  him.  It  was  presented  in  the  same  pot  in  which 
it  had  been  cooked,  and  the  inside  was  as  sooty-looking  as  the 
out.  It  seemed  like  the  famous  West  Indian  pepper-pot^  wliich, 
to  be  perfect,  must  bo  always  cooked  in  the  same  vessel,  and 
never  quite  emptied.  I  know  not,  however,  if  the  casaifep,  or 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poisonous  casada,  is  used  in  the  Ciilabar, 
as  in  the  Jamaica  dish. 

The  drink  at  this  royal  feast  was  mimho^  a  milky-looking  liquor, 
fresh  drawn  from  a  species  of  palm-tree,  of  agreeable  taste  and 
unintoxicating  nature.  Eyamba  and  his  gentry  drank  it  from 
overflowing  quart  mugs,  while  tumblers  served  our  side  of  the 
table. 

The  servants  and  onlookers  were  numerous,  filling  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  and  eagerly  carrying  off  the  full  plates  from 
before  the  foreigners.  The  white  gentlemen  soon  retired  to  get 
a  cool  breath  of  air  in  the  large  state-room,  leaving  the  king  and 
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Ilis  oourtiera  in  the  height  of  enjoyment  over  their  mimbo.  It 
vas  altogether  a  grotesque  scene,  and  presented  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  manners  of  dyilized  and  savage  life. 

The  next  day  was  King  Eyo's  weekly  levee.  A  written  invita- 
tion had  been  sent  round  the  shipping  the  day  before ;  and  three 
large  guns,  fired  at  Creek  Town  in  the  morning,  reminded  the 
"gentlemen  of  the  river"  that  they  were  expected  to  dinner.  All 
were  g^  to  go  thither,  for  Eyo  is  the  largest  trader  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Edgerley  and  I  also  went,  having  to  choose  a  site 
for  the  mission  settlement  We  were  told,  indeed,  by  all  that  no 
white  man  could  live  there  among  the  creeks  and  marshes ;  but 
we  knew  that  some  one  must  live  there,  and  we  found  a  good 
situation  for  our  establishment. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  Eyo's  recep- 
tion room,  formerly  described,  I  reckoned  eight  or  nine  court-yards, 
surrounded  by  low  thatched  buildings,  and  opening  into  one  an- 
other. These  were  for  his  wives,  principal  and  secondary,  his 
<iomestics,  trade  goods,  <fec.  In  front  of  his  house,  under  the  pro- 
jetting  rcjof,  along  tlie  side  of  the  street,  was  a  long  sofa-like  seat, 
made  of  beaten  clay,  well  shaped  and  painted.  Inside  his  public, 
or  court-yard,  were  similar  seats  all  around,  and  the  walls  were 
tastefully  painted  in  gay  and  bold  native  patterns,  by  native  pig- 
ments— his  women  being  the  artiste  I  may  add  that  the  houses 
and  yards  of  all  tlic  natives  of  any  rank  were  similarly  constructed 
*nd  adorned,  with  such  differences  as  degrees  of  wealth  and  taste 
might  occasion. 

Eyo's  dinner  was  much  like  that  alreiidy  described,  but  better 
*^T\'ed,  and  of  a  higher  character,  also,  both  as  to  company 
and  conduct.  The  table  was  well  laid  out,  and  everj^thing 
m  excellent  order.  While  the  king  took  the  head,  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Tom,  a  really  dignified  gentleman,  took  the  foot;  and  beside 
them,  were  only  two  or  three  others  of  the  native  gentry.  They 
aU  seemed  to  know  how  to  behave  themselves.  A  great  brass  basin 
'"^nd  tankard  were  used  for  washing  the  hands,  as  at  Eyamba's,  and 
these  were  carried  by  youths — the  dinner  also  being  brought  in 
n  youths,  and  not  by  girls,  as  in  the  former  case.  No  crowding 
<>f  waiters  and  gazers,  nor  scrambling  for  plates,  appeared.     Ex- 
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cept  fish  soup  in  an  English  tureen,  dressed,  of  course,  witl 
palm  oil  and  red  pepper,  the  dishes  and  their  contents  were  thi 
same  as  those  of  the  previous  day.  "  Calabar  chop,"  it  may  h 
observed,  was  found  to  be  a  standard  dish  in  all  the  palm  oi 
rivers. 

Eyo  and  his  gentlemen  did  not  use  their  fingers  for  forks,  no 
do  anything  indecorous.  His  mimbo  was  reckoned  the  best — ^tha 
is  the  sweetest  and  mildest — in  the  country ;  and  though  cfaam 
pagne  was  presented,  out  of  respect  to  Governor  Beecrof^  little  o 
it  was  drank.  Eyo  never  drank  wine  or  spirits ;  and  when  on 
of  the  company  pressed  him,  and  filled  his  glass,  he  declined  wit 
great  good  temper  and  firmness,  acknowledged  his  health  whic 
the  other  drank,  and  handed  the  glass  to  a  servant  ^  King  £y( 
why  do  you  never  drink  wine  1 "  cried  one  of  the  captains.  **  1 
I  begin  to  drink  wine,"  he  replied,  "  what  will  become  of  m 
trade,  and  of  yours,  tool"  It  may  be  added,  that  one  of  hi 
chiefs,  being  in  danger  of  excess  in  that  way  at  one  time,  W!i 
preserved  by  his  timely  admonition,  "  It  is  not  fit,  "said  h 
"  for  a  man  who  has  to  settle  palavers  in  the  town,  to  spoil  hi 
head  with  rum." 

Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  lad,  who  had  a  smattering  ( 
English,  I  rambled  forth  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  town  than 
had  done  on  my  former  visit.  At  the  head  of  the  street  sto( 
the  "  Palaver  House,"  or  Town  Hall,  a  large,  low  shed,  with  its  ei 
to  the  street,  and  quite  open  in  front  Several  immense  posts 
solid  mangrove  supported  the  ridge-pole.  A  broad  seat  of  har 
beaten  clay  ran  down  the  two  sides  ;  the  further  end  was  clos< 
by  a  recess  for  Egbo  mysteries  ;  in  front  was  the  great  Egl 
drum,  fixed  on  a  frame,  to  be  beaten  only  on  occasions  of  publ 
importance ;  and  before  it  were  two  upright  pentagonal  stone 
"  pillars  of  remembrance,"  of  basaltic  appearance,  which  had  b© 
brought  originally  from  the  Camaroon  country.  On  both  the 
and  the  drum  was  the  blood  of  sacrifices. 

In  the  centre  of  the  street,  before  the  Palaver  House,  stood  tl 
figure  of  a  man,  rudely  carved  out  of  a  great  post,  which  al 
formed  its  pedestal  Up  the  front  of  the  base  a  serpent  seem« 
crawling,  and  up  the  back  an  alligator.  "Who  is  that  stan 
ing  there  1"  I  asked  my  guida     "The  devil,"  he  replied.    " 
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it  for  any  goodr'  "No,  it  be  bad,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 
Others,  however,  said  that  it  meant  nothings  and  was  valued  only 
18  a  work  of  .art  and  piece  of  antiquity.  It  was  not  very  highly 
valued,  however;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  wood  rotted 
in  the  gi^ind,  and  a  cow  broke  it  down,  it  was  never  set  up 
igain. 

Oatside  the  town  was  a  "  devil  house,"  a  temporary  structure, 
aacred  to  some  deceased  person,  in  which  many  articles  of  house- 
bold  use  and  value  were  damaged  and  left  to  perish.  "  What 
ire  these  things  here  for  1"  I  inquired.  "  For  the  devil,"  replied 
oy  young  companion.  "  What  does  the  devil  want  with  pots 
ind  calabashes,  rotten  yams,  and  all  the  rest?"  "To  chop." 
**Wiy,  they  have  all  got  holes  ;  what  is  that  fori"  "Fear  any 
one  steal  them."  "Can  the  devil  chop  out  of  broken  vessels?" 
"So  they  do  here,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  it  be  fool  fashion." 
The  idea  I  found  to  be,  that  the  devil  meant  the  ghost,  and  that 
everything  in  spirit-land  was  done  in  shadow,  as  on  earth  in  sub- 
stance. The  ghost  of  a  man  eats  the  ghost  of  a  yam,  boiled  in 
the  ghost  of  a  pot,  over  the  ghost  of  a  fire. 

The  next  morning  we  went  with  Beecroft  to  Old  Town  to 
arrange  with  its  chief,  Willi/  Tom  Rohins^  for  settling  a  school 
tliire.  It  is  called  Old  in  opposition  to  Duke  Town,  formerly 
called  the  Neio  Town,  while  both  arc  off-shoots  from  Creek  Town, 
tbe  original  metropolis.  Beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  ascent, 
•■^t  the  head  of  a  long  reach  of  the  river,  it  commands  a  prospect 
^Wnwards  of  the  shipping,  part  of  Duke  Town,  the  mission  house 
tbero,  and  the  noble  water  for  ten  miles  to  Alligator  Island,  and 
upwards,  of  a  sudden  and  beautiful  bend  in  the  river  towards 
Creek  Town.  The  town  was  but  small,  being  gre«atly  reduced 
ff^m  its  former  importance,  but  should  have  a  school,  both  for  its 
'*^  sake  and  for  the  Qua  villages  beyond. 

The  chief  met  us  at  the  beach,  wrapped  in  a  comfortable  morn- 
*"g  gown,  which  the  tornado  overnight  rendered  necessary,  and 
'<^i  us  to  his  house.  The  way  was  abrupt  and  broken,  lead- 
Wg  by  a  plank  over  the  deep  channel  of  a  water-course  worn 
''7  the  rains.  The  house  wa.s  of  native  stnicture,  surrounding  a 
quadrangular  court-yard,  with  an  inner  court,  for  his  own  private 
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use,  painted  in  Calabar  style,  and  containing  English  fumitura 
and  trade  goods. 

Two  large  dark-coloured  seeds  lay  on  the  table,  and  taking  them 
up,  I  inquired  their  name  and  use.  With  voice  and  gestures  of 
alann,  he  snatched  them  out  of  my  hands,  saying  ^  0^  them  no 
good  for  chop ;  them  for  make  free-mason  done."  They  woe  tiie 
poison  bean  esere,  commonly  called  **  chop  nut,"  used  as  an  ordea^ 
in  cases  of  imputed  witchcraft,  to  discover  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  party  accused.  Why  **  free-mason  "  should  be  used  as  equi- 
valent to  witchcraft,  I  could  not  learn,  the  native  term  bdng 
i/o(L  But  Calabar  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  ''ire9 
and  accepted  brotherhood  "  has  innocently  got  into  disrepute. 

Large  black  wasps  were  flying  about^  and  their  nest  hung  ovec 
his  door.  "  Willy,  what  for  you  no  break  them  downt"  I  nid^ 
pointing  at  them  with  ray  umbrella.  "No,  no,  no  for  toach^ 
them  my  doctor,  and  keep  this  house."  "  Better  you  trust  ia 
God,  and  pray  to  him  to  keep  you."  "  Yes,  God  do  everything; 
He  do  good.  He  do  bad."  "  No,  He  never  does  bad,  but  always 
good.  The  devil  does  bad."  "True,"  he  replied;  "it  be  all 
same."  I  found  tliat  ho  meant  not  moral,  but  physical  evil  Two 
human  skulls  in  the  ground  at  lus  door-step,  skulls  of  enemies, 
were  deemed  of  use  for  keeping  out  enemies.  Such  things  were 
seen  at  every  door  at  tliat  time  except  one  in  Creek  Town. 

The  prcsontiition  of  an  elegantly  bound  folio  Bible  to  King 
Eyo,  similar  to  that  given  his  rival  sovereign,  had  been  deferred, 
at  his  desire,  till  some  of  his  chiefs  returned  to  town.  At  the 
appointed  time  we  iiU  went  to  meet  him  and  thenL  After  we 
iiiiished  our  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  replied,  "  Now  I  am  sure 
God  will  love  and  bless  me,  for  I  am  very  glad  you  come  with 
this  book."  Then,  having  conferred  with  lus  "  gentlemen,"  he 
sidd  to  us  that  he  would  have  difficulties  with  some  of  them,  who 
thought  that  he  should  not  encourage  white  people  to  live  in  the 
country,  lest  more  come  and  take  it  altogether.  But  he  had  said 
to  them,  that  white  people  were  strong  by  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion, because  they  went  to  school  from  their  childhood,  while 
black  people  grew  up  like  goats,  knowing  nothing ;  and  that  it 
would  be  best  for  them  to  have  a  school  in  their  own  town,  and 
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titeir  children  taught  like  "  mak^ra."  I  desired  him  to  say  farther 
to  them,  that  they  need  not  fear  our  taking  their  country,  nor  our 
QoeeD  doing  so.  England  had  already  too  many  countries.  Had  it 
viflhed  to  take  Calabar,  it  might  have  done  so  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  would  not  haye  waited  till  missionaries  came  to  them.  They 
migiit  be  sure  that  we  would  not  encourage  any  such  scheme,  nor 
voold  our  countrymen,  who  had  so  long  traded  with  them,  and 
vbo  had  taken  nothing,  and  wanted  nothing  but  their  oil,  and 
titti  only  by  paying  for  it.  Their  fears,  I  assured  him,  were 
graandlesa     He  repeated  our  answer,  and  all  were  satisfied. 

But  Eyamba  was  displeased  at  our  design  of  erecting  a  school 
in  Creek  Town,  wishing  his  own  place  to  ha^e  the  pre-eminence. 
He  paid  us  a  formal  and  complimentary  visit  on  board  our  mission 
ship,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable,  enjoying  whatever  was 
offered  to  him,  though  we  had  nothing  stronger  than  raspberry 
vinegar  to  make  him  a  drink,  nor  even  a  gun  to  fire  a  salute.  He 
remitted  the  usual  "  comey,"  or  duty  paid  by  trading  vessels, 
assured  us  of  perfect  safety  in  living  ashore,  promised  to  forgive 
any  slaves  for  whom  we  might  beg,  that  no  one  would  be  flogged 
^orranning  away,  if  we  brought  them  home,  and  none  killed,  except 
for  some  great  crime,  as  in  England  He  had,  however,  one  great 
Acuity ;  he  did  not  approve  of  ovi  making  two  mission  houses 
in  Calabar ;  one  was  enough.  It  was  a  new  thing,  which  he  had 
never  heard  of  before,  for  a  man  to  live  in  two  towns  under  two 
toigs.  I  told  him  to  make  his  mind  easy,  as  I  would  still  live 
in  his  town  myself,  and  would  send  Cliisholm  to  Creek  Town, 
^e  could  not  altogether  neglect  it,  as  God's  word  was  for  all  men, 
and  nmst  be  taught  everjrwhere,  to  make  all  people  good  friends. 
He  was  not  patisfied,  and  appealed  to  Beecroft,  who  cut  the  mat- 
W  short  in  his  own  way.  "  You  call  it  new  and  strange  thing," 
aaid  he,  "  and  what  of  that  We  see  new  things  every  day.  And 
Nothing  can  be  more  new  and  strange  than  to  see  white  lady  and 
gentleman  come  to  live  in  any  of  your  towns,  and  teach  your 
cliildren.     Never  fear,  no  harm  will  come," 

The  Monday  after  our  arrival  in  the  river  we  began  to  prepare 
for  erecting  the  wooden  frame-house  we  had  brought  with  us 
frt)m  liverpooL      But  as  neither  stone  nor  brick  was  in  the 
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country  to  construct  a  fouinlation  with,  we  had  to  employ  a  gang' 
of  strong  KroomeD,  eupplled  by  aome  of  the  ships^  to  go  down 
the  river  to  the  mangrove  swompSj  where  strong  foundatiuo 
posts  could  bo  procmied  The  mangrove  is  an  exceedingly  hard 
and  heavy  wood,  which  sinks  in  water ;  and  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  posts  required  made  it  a  most  laborioius  job,  to  get 
forty  of  them  firom  miles  distant^  and  up  to  iht 

top  of  our  hill.     Il  arry  one  on  their  sUouldera; 

While  they  were  tu  mba  sent  a  gang  of  Calabar 

men,  with  an  Egbo  jad  in  official  drcas,  to  deaa 

the  ground  for  our  J  <  in  possession. 

The  whole  hill  ha  ^i         '  standing  wood,  which  bad 

always  been  a  haunt  tor  -  (or  panthers),  and  a  place 

for  depositing;  the  unbuned  dead*  The  Eroomcn  who  wrought 
there  were  disgusted  at  finding  bodies  daily  in  all  stages  of  decom- 
position. "  Too  much  bad  thing  live  there,  massa,"  said  they  one 
day,  abandoning  the  work  I  went  to  see,  and  found  a  body 
lying  doubled  and  half  putrified  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  a  doth 
attached  to  a  branch  overhead  showed  how  it  had  died.  **  True, 
it  be  bad,  too  bad;  but  you  do  all  same  bad  in  your  own 
country."  "  No,  massa;  we  no  do  all  same  bad  for  we  country." 
"  Well,  never  mind ;  cut  the  bush,  and  cover  the  bodies  with  it, 
and  go  on  with  the  work."  When  the  bush  was  dried  it  was 
burned  offj  and  the  charred  bones  buried. 

But  the  townspeople  did  not  soon  cease  disposing  of  their  dead 
in  that  indolent  and  inhuman  way.  While  we  stood  there  a  naked 
corpse  was  carried  past,  tied  hand  and  foot  slung  over  a  pola  It 
was  thrown  into  the  bush  near  us.  Another,  almost  fresh,  was 
found  the  day  before.  We  complained  to  Eyamba  of  the  practice, 
and  he  promised  to  stop  it,  but  did  not,  till  we  had  renewed  cause 
of  complaint,  when  he  gave  orders  to  "  blow  Egbo,"  and  positivdy 
forbid  it  for  the  future  by  public  proclamation. 

When  the  ground  was  cleared  and  the  posts  procured,  Mr. 
Chisholm  and  three  carpenters,  whom  we  had  engaged  in  Fer- 
nando Po,  made  progress  in  putting  up  the  house,  while  Mr. 
Edgerley  commenced  a  school  in  a  vacant  building  Eyamba  gave 
him  near  hib  own,  and  Edward  Miller  took  charge  of  the  Kroo 
labourers.  Our  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  preaching  on  board  the  ahips 
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io  tbe  river.  Other  days  I  went  early  ashore  to  expedite  the  work, 
M  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  house  ready  for 
residenoe  in  June^.  before  the  rain  season  began,  taking  provisions 
lor  the  day  or  market  goods  to  buy  them,  with  books  and  writing 
materials,  and  having  a  little  temporary  shed  on  the  ground  to 
protect  from  son  and  rain.  There  I  had  the  attendance  of  a 
native,  who  helped  me  to  learn  his  tongue,  and  there  also  learned 
something  of  marketing,  as  the  country  people  brought  their  pro- 
viaioiiB  for  sale  firom  day  to  day. 

My  first  lesson  in  that  way  was  as  follows : — Three  boys  came 
with  fowl,  yams,  and  fniit.  They  could  not  speak  English  nor 
I  £fik,  yet  we  wanted  to  deal,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  in  the 
following  way.  They  put  down  their  wares,  and  one  of  them 
taking  up  the  comer  of  his  cloth  imitated  sewing,  and  cried 
aMdbon.  Another  hooked  his  finger  in  his  jaw,  and  cried  uioam. 
The  third,  with  the  fingers  of  the  right,  seemed  to  take  something 
fn»m  the  palm  of  his  left,  and  put  it  to  his  nose,  uttering  the 
word  okutoong.  Needles,  fish-hooks,  and  snufi'-boxes  were  evidently 
njeant,  and  were  produced.  Then  each  boy  counted  on  his  fingers 
how  many  he  wanted  of  each  article  for  his  commodities.  Having 
been  warned  that  they  made  extortionate  demands  I  shook  my 
head,  and  held  up  half  the  number  of  fingers.  One  gave  a  shout 
of  amazement,  another  laughed  in  derision,  and  lifting  their 
things,  made  as  though  they  would  go  away ;  so  I  bundled  up 
mine,  set  them  aside,  and  resumed  my  book.  After  a  consultation 
they  returned,  and  signed  to  me  to  bring  back  my  goods,  reducing 
their  demands  a  little,  but  I  shook  my  head  again.  They  came 
down  a  little  more,  and  a  little  more,  and  still  I  refused,  till 
they  so  nearly  aj)proached  my  own  terms,  and  grumbled  so  nuicli 
at  my  obstinacy,  that  I  yielded  a  point,  and  closed  the  bargain.  They 
Were  back  next  day,  and  more  with  them,  which  showed  that  they 
had  traded  with  benefit,  and  warranted  me  being  a  little  more  stiff, 
till  I  could  ascertain  the  regular  market  price  of  provisions. 

A  selection  from  the  novel,  varied,  and  sometimes  amusing,  . 
incidents  that  continually  occurred  at  that  time,  when  we  were 
entering  on  new  scenes,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  Calabar  society,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people 
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Ab  our  opemtioDs  advanccdp  vistora  became  niamerous,  some 
whom  could  speak  broken  English,  One  just  returtied  froiD  th^ 
distant  oil  majket,  cried,  **  Hi !  makam  I  laat  week  this  place  b< 
bush,  now  it  be  town,*'  Another,  turning  round  and  looking 
admiringly  in  all  directionsj  e^Ecliiimedj  "  You  look,  you  look,  yom,' 
look,  you  see  every  place  far  and  near,"  In  fact^  th©  range  o£ 
vision  was  greatly  exi  *  '  ^  i©  side  we  overlooked  Oneefc 
Town,  and  saw  hilli  ountiy.     On  another  w^e  had 

■^  discovered  a  rangii  ntaiim,  at  least  ^ixty  mUeB 

distant,  round  the  ikj  Beecroft  said  he  had  pd^ed 

some  yeans  previoui  g  the  course  of  the  river  in 

the  Ethiopc  steamm 

One  day,  when  d  I  were  at  dinner  in  our 

carpenter's  abed,  our  waicnman  can^a  running  breatbleaa  to  an- 
nounce, "Big  Adam  come;"  and  lo,  " Adam ^Duke^  King  War," 
as  his  style  and  title  was,  appeared  approaching, — a  very  portly 
personage  indeed  We  asked  hiin  to  ait  down  and  take  share  of 
what  was  going,  hut  he  declined,  having  jast  liad  chop,  ho  said,  on 
board  ship.  Our  boiled  fowl,  salt  pork,  and  ochro  soup,  were  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  tempting.  He  had  brought  his  young  son,  he 
said,  to  give  me,  that  he  might  live  with  me,  and  learn  book.  The  son 
was  a  nice,  bright  lad,  and  I  bade  him  welcome.  That,  however, 
was  only  introductory — his  chief  object  being  to  request  a  pot  of 
green  paint  for  his  canoe.  It  was  with  no  good  grace,  I  fear,  that 
I  complied  in  part  with  his  desire,  foreseeing  too  many  applica- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  and  knowing,  fis  I  told  him,  that  we  had 
little  enough  for  our  own  houses  and  ship.  He  was  very  thankful, 
however,  for  what  little  he  received. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards,  that,  returning  from  our  work 
to  the  mission  ship  one  evening,  I  walked  round  by  Adam 
Duke's  house,  as  the  street  before  his  house  was  the  widest  and 
cleanest  in  town.  There  I  saw  a  man  in  the  stocks,  condemned 
to  lose  his  head  on  the  morrow,  because,  as  Adam  said,  "  He  be 
big  thief."  Knowing  that  masters  had  the  lives  of  their  slaves  in 
their  hands,  I  interceded  for  him,  saying  that  the  punishment 
was  too  great  for  the  fault.  The  big  man  was  inexorable,  however, 
saying,  "  That  is  our  country  law,  and  you  kill  people  in  your 
country  too."    After  some  further  pleading,  te  replied,  "  Well, 
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hfldm  and  take  him  away,  and  do  what  you  like  with  him." 

Chptnn  D ^  coming  up  at  that  moment,  heard  the  last  words, 

ad  laid,  ''Adam,  that  won't  da  I  bought  one  man's  life  from 
you,  and  the  next  day  yon  had  another  in  the  stocks,  to  be  killed 
fariomcthing  or  other;  and  so  on  every  day;  the  more  I  took 
<mt^lhe  more  you  pot  ia     No,  no,  Adam ;  let  him  go  this  time  for 


Atioop  of  girls  usually  passed  our  place  every  day  with  earthen 
jm  on  tiielr  heads,  going  to  the  spring  for  water.  While  their 
dotinng  was  shamefully  scanty,  ornaments  were  abundant  on 
iQiiie  of  them,  especially  great  brass  rings  on  their  ankles.  I  asked 
vbo  they  were,  and  why  they  wore  such  heavy  legleta  ^  They 
k  gmdewomen,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  any  man  meet  them,  and 
not  to  put  hands  on  them,  when  he  see  the  brass  rings  he  fear." 
it  their  hours  for  carrying  water  varied,  I  sometimes  met  them, 
and  perceived  that  they  were  not  quite  destitute  of  shame  in 
presence  of  a  stranger,  though  it  sat  lightly  on  them. 

Boco  Cobham  sent  word  he  would  come  and  take  "  chop  "  \ntli 
me,  and  discreetly  sent  a  fowl  to  help  the  dinner.  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  every  one  else  had  as  much  consideration.  He 
brought  attendants  enough,  however,  to  devour  whatever  was  loft 
of  it,  and  of  everything  else.  Poor  people,  I  was  sorry  to  see  them, 
they  were  so  voraciously  hungry.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
he  said  that  ho  had  only  two  wives,  but  would  soon  have  two 
more.  I  told  him  that  many  wives  broke  God's  law,  and  that  one 
good  one  was  better  than  all  "  But  suppose  the  first  no  be  good," 
he  replied,  "what  for  do  1  must  we  no  get  another  1"  He  asked  if 
I  had  a  wife,  and  only  one,  and  where  she  was,  and  if  I  would  not 
take  another  in  Calabar.  When  I  condemned  the  practice  to 
which  he  alluded,  he  laughed  dubiously,  and  said,  ''  Yes,  you 
will  take  Calabar  woman ;  you  must  have  Calabar  wife ;  see  them 
fine  girls."  Two  young  women  were  then  at  the  door  of  our 
hat,  who^  seeing  our  attention  directed  to  them,  came  forward  a 
step  or  two,  smiling,  and  evidently  disposed  to  be  agreeable. 
Hieir  modesty  seemed  as  primitive  as  their  wardrobe,  but  the 
watchman  turned  them  out  with  a  reproof^  and  they  retired  abashed. 
Boco^  though  sharply  rebuked,  laughed,  and  merely  said,  "  Your 
fashion  no  good  for  Calabar.     King  and  all  gentlemen  keep  plenty 
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women;  that  be  good  fiEishion."  The  giiis  he  brought  were  pit>- 
bably  his  slaves ;  for  free  girls  were  always  espoused  youngs  and 
at  their  age  would  be  in  their  husband's  houses. 

A  relative  of  the  preceding,  young  Eny  Cobham,  came  to  our 
workshop,  and  speaking  about  the  number  of  dead  bodies  found  on 
the  hill,  said,  that  it  had  long  been  the  chief  receptacle  for  common 
slaves.     Only  "  gentleman"  and  "  head  slaves  "  were  buried ;  and 
not  even  they  if  killed  as  criminals,  or  they  had  died  by  the  ^  chop 
nut,"  accused  of  witchcraft.     Burial  was  an  honour  granted  only 
to  the  worthy.     To  be  thrown  into  the  bush,  was  good  enough  for 
poor  and  bad  people.     Little  did  he  think  that  in  a  few  months 
one  of  his  own  brptb^xs  would  illustrate  his  remarks,  accused  of 
witchcraft  against  himself      I  thought  of  Solomon's  words — **  IC 
a  man  have  no  burial,  an  untimely  birth  is*better  than  he;"  anJ. 
of  the  prophet's, "  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  casl^ 
forth  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 

"  Grand  Egbo  day  "  came  round,  and  was  an  idle  day  till  after- 
noon, when  tlie  king's  great  bell  was  rung  to  intimate  that  "  Egbo 
done,"  and  people  might  go  to  work  or  market.  Adam  Duke  and 
Eny  Cobham.carae  to  see  our  work  and  talk  about  different  things, 
but  would  give  no  information  about  Egbo.  Only  those  who 
purchased  its  honours  could  know  its  mysteries.  In  the  evening 
the  noise  of  rioting  filled  the  town.  I  asked  the  cause,  and 
was  told,  **Egbo  man  eat  plenty  chop,  and  drink  plenty  mm, 
and  now  he  make  fiin."  On  our  way  from  work  to  the  beach, 
an  Egbo  runner  accoutred  in  very  outr6  habiliments  from  head 
to  foot,  and  masked,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  was  rush- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  approached  me,  but  suddenly  turned 
and  darted  off  in  another  direction.  A  native,  who  had  not  been 
initiated,  dared  not  walk  the  streets  when  the  Egbo  was  out,  but 
white  men,  and  Kroomen  in  their  service,  were  privileged.  It  was 
an  understood  thing,  however,  that  they  and  he  should  avoid  each 
other.  He  represented  the  mysterious  being  who  dwelt  in  the 
bush,  and  executed  his  orders ;  but  in  reality  was  merely  the 
agent  of  the  native  nobility,  who  constituted  a  peculiar  society, 
under  pretended  supernatural  sanction.  It  was  the  source  of 
highest  authority  in  the  country,  rendered  the  members  absolutely 
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I  in  tfarir  own  houam  and  funis,  and  muted  the  f oanes  of 
al  i^piBst  anj  onmmon  eDsmy,  whether  eztonuJ  aggressiony  or 
wrile  disorden. 

^yandNi's  hrother  and  seeretaty,  oommonly  called  Mr.  YooQg; 
who  eonld  both  speak  and  write  a  little  Rnjgiiah,  and  had  even 
^mgd  it  to  the  young  men,  at  the  rate  of  a  slaye  each,  thon^ 
ttdila  to  read  prints  came  out  of  his  hoose  to  convoy  me  safiatf  to 
Aiheacfa.  When  parting  he  invited  himsdf  to  bimikfiist  on  board 
AiaBt  day,  and  requested  that  a  boat  might  be  sent  for  him  in 
tti  aoniinig^  with  the  Qsoal  token  of  respect^  an  ensign  in  the  stern. 
IsMJ^gthecqptainwithMr.andMrs.  Edgeiley  to  do  the  honours 

•  As  ooession»  I  went  ashore  early,  as  nsnal,  to  my  work. 
Bi  boat  was  sent  for  him,  as  desired,  bat  he  was  not  ready,  and 
^  ^g  Adam  stepped  into  it,  went  on  bosrd,  and  eat  the  break- 
bt;  4ie  captain  not  donbting  he  was  the  right  man.    Ere  long 

*  note  £rom  Mr.  Toung  told  me  that  he  was  very  busy  with 
eoantiy  palavers,  ajid  wished  his  breakfast  might  be  sent  ashore 
^  Um.  His  request  was  made  known  to  our  captain,  who  did 
^  best  to  correct  the  previous  error,  and  sent  him  a  good  dish  by 
^  of  the  Kroomen.  The  man,  however,  took  it  to  the  king,  who 
^  it  up,  sent  back  the  empty  plates  with  thanks,  and  requested 
^  the  favour  might  be  repeated  the  next  day.  It  was  a  while 
^le  we  discovered  this  second  blunder,  and  too  late  to  remedy 
^;  and  poor  Mr.  Toung  had  to  laugh  off  his  disappointment  as  best 
keookL 

Having  business  with  Eyamba,  I  was  proceeding  towards 
^  house  one  evening  when  I  met  his  daughter,  just ''  come  out " 
ftoin  the  fitttening  process,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  maidens.  She 
^  joong,  yet  massively  fleshy  in  every  part  of  her  person, 
^  Bhort,  ^the  greatest  gentlewoman  I  ever  saw;"  though  one 
<)f  King  Eyo's  daughters,  who  "cauie  out"  the  next  ''season," 
oertainly  surpassed  her,  and  might  weigh,  perhaps,  a  hundred  weight 
'^^ore.  As  a  specimen  of  native  female  beauty,  the  standard  being 
*ise»  breadthways,  the  young  lady  I  met  surpassed  all  I  had  previ- 
^y  seen.  Dreesed,  in  the  Calabar  sense  of  the  word,  with  oma- 
itteots  rather  tlian  drapery,  with  loads  of  beads  of  various  colours  on 
br  neck,  waist,  and  arms,  brass  rods  wound  round  her  legs  from 
W  feet  to  her  knees,  and  a  fool's  cap  and  bells  on  her  head,  she 
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luid  Egbo  Jack,  and  other  great  men,  with  th 
admiringly  on.     lie  paused,  and  assumed  an 
on  seeing  a  white  visitor.     He  stood  before  a 
who,  with  drums  alone  to  accompany  their 
honomr.     With  measured  step  and  waving  hi 
them,  while  they  increased  their  efforts  and  bo\ 
with  their  ^es  still  fixed  on  him.     He  took  on 
beat  it  himself  to  show  them  how  to  do,  and  I 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  con 
cheered,  their  fingers  vibnted  over  their  lip 
shrill,  pulsatoiy,  animating  ciy.     He  was  el 
about^  as  the  drumming  cheering,  and  singii 
is  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Young,  in  great  admi 
rather  veiy  laughable ;  but  so  much  the  mor 
hope  and  prayer  tiiat  the  kings  of  Calabar  mig 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  a  more  worthy  manner. 
While  we  still  lived  on  board  our  mission  scl 
ing  in  Duke  Town  early  one  momin^^  acoon 
**  Ekpn,  Ekpu,"  and  a  continuous  low  grunting, 
attracted  my  attention.      It  was  before  day, 
astir  on  deck  was  our  cook,  a  Calabar  man.     I 
meant     "  They  call  for  devil,"  said  he  ;  "  dev 
day.     They  kill  man  for  him.     One  big  man  d 
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Wilis  in  Jflnaioa.  He  proved  unfriendly  to  our  mission,  how- 
mUf  Csniiig  isnovationB  oa  the  old  cnstonu  of  the  coontiy,  and 
ime  neir  us,  nor  wiDinj^y  conversed  with  us  whoa  we 
I  called  on  him  sometimes,  both  to  show  him  the  ordinary 
t  aad  to  coltiyato  good  feelings,  but  could  not  make  any* 
Hag  of  him.  One  day  he  and  Eny  Oobham  were  sitting  over 
%m  Bdmbo  alter  dinner,  and  had  nearly  emptied  a  gallon  de- 
mdm  when  I  want  in.  He  ofifored  me  spirits,  and  on  my  dedin- 
w^ mkti.  dflriiivdy,  if  ^Qod  say  man  no  most  drink  brandyt" 
At  Mi  door  were  sticks  set  up  with  dead  chickens,  land  turtle^ 
mi.  eUier  tfalngi^  as  charms^  hanging  thereon.  Human  skulls 
fcoBsi  a  step  at  his  door,  and  were  seen  in  eveiy  comer  of  his 

Jade  made  a  feast,  and  invited  ^all  white  gentlemen."  We 
Wt^  lest  ha  should  think  us  unkind,  wishing  also  to  meet  some 
captains  who  we  knew  would  be  there.  We  met  in  his  *'deck- 
boQie,'*  for  he  also  hiid  a  two-storey  wooden  frame  house,  with 
Bwch  good  furniture,   though  utterly  neglected.     If  our  host 

proved  obdurate,  some  of  his  guests  were  more  tractable.   W , 

of  the  '^  Cestrian,"  was  one  of  those  who  condemned  our  preach- 
ing to  their  ship's  crews,  though  in  other  respects  quite  agreeable. 
At  kigth,  when  both  his  surgeon  and  chief  officer  came  to  favour 
oar  TiewB,  I  broached  the  subject  to  him.  He  candidly  owned 
^  he  thought  it  hypocrisy  for  any  man  engaged  in  the  palm 
<d  trade  to  profess  religion.  He  could  not  carry  it  on  and  keep 
^'s  commandments.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  found  his 
^^RMwtion  so  much  abated,  that,  pressing  our  point,  we  won  his 
^OQsent,  and  commenced  a  series  of  afternoon  services  on  board 

^  ship,   which    continued  till    he    left    the    river.      C ^ 

of  the  ''May"  objected  on  the  score  of  discipline,  which,  he 
&kred,  our  visite  would  tend  to  relax,  but  allowed  one  or  two 
•errices  before  he  sailed,  knowing  that  his  "owners"  were 
£i?ourabl& 

On  various  accounte  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  services  of  reli- 
gion among  our  countrymen  in  the  Calabar  river.  The  intereste 
at  cm  mission,  as  well  as  of  the  men,  required  it  The  testimony 
it  woold  afford  to  the  value  of  God's  word  would  have  weight 
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sary  to  break  that  spell,  and  to  show  them  tli 
there  without  rum,  fear,  or  fever.     Happily, 
mission  began,  the  awful  mortality  that  had  givei 
eminence,  as  the  worst  river  in  the  Bights,  has 

Just  a  week  after  the  feast  referred  to,  great 
beachy  ensigns  hoisted  over  the  principal  hoi 
pressing  through  the  street  towards  the  king's 
ask,  ''What  is  the  matterf**  ''Jack's  first  w 
the  reply,  "and  he  b^;in  make  devil  for  he 
were  meant  by  the  ugly  word  osed.  Before  nig 
that  he  had  sent  to  his  farm  for  slayes  for  the  s 
had  got  word  and  esci^>ed9  all  bat  four,  who  i 
town  and  killed.  Next  day  it  was  confidently  e 
Adam  Duke,  and  Archibong,  had  each  killed  one 
out  of  respect  to  their  friend. 

It  happened  well  that  Eyamba  soon  afterwan 
our  mission  vessel,  to  receive  payment  for  laboui 
what  was  reported,  and  what  Qod's  word  said 
He  denied  it  vehemently.  "  No  man  be  killec 
he  said.  "  It  be  old  fisuhion;  knock  off  long  ti 
there  was  any  law  in  Calabar  to  prevent  it,  but  n 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  prohibitorv  enar»fmo.i 
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if  skfM  wflTO  «var  killed  now  for  their  dmd  marten.  He  an- 
•wend  gmOjt  ''Na"  "^ Well,  my  fiiend,  how  loQgit  be  ainoe 
that  bad  &eUoii  knock  off  1"  He  ahari^repliedy  *<  That  be  an- 
other bob;  we  can  talk  it  again.  Slave  be  nofehiog."  I  told 
him  that  God  had  made  the  aUvea  as  well  as  the  mastoBi  and 
given  them  eqnal  haman  souls ;  tiiat  he  r^;arded  their  lives  as 
faisy  and  would  not  have  them  killed  for  nothing.  Adam  was 
vefy  mieasyi  tried  to  change  the  subject^  and  scowled  heavily. 
I  nminded  him  that  he  and  others  had  sent  lor  ns  to  come  and 
teach  them  God'a  word;  and  now  we  were  boond  to  qieak  and 
they  to  hear  it^  and  condoded  by  telling  him  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  judgment  to  come. 

JErs  oar  house  was  finished,  or  a  proper  road  made  to  it^  %Bmba^ 
periu^  to  remove  bad  impressions,  perhaps  for  amusement  and 
cariosity,  honoured  it  with  a  visit,  and  came  in  a  four-wheeled 
open  carriaga  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
in  it,  and  how  he  managed  to  get  it  through  the  town  was 
never  properly  explained.  My  astonishment  was  great  at  seeing 
him,  and  his  attendant  Hogan  Basy,  a  heavy  young  gentleman, 
sitting  behind,  with  his  great  umbrella  like  a  tent  over  all, 
dragged  up  a  steep,  narrow,  broken  foot-track,  over  long  grass 
and  young  bush,  which  choked  each  side  of  the  way.  What  no 
{lair  of  horses  could  have  done,  a  dozen  stout  men  accomplished, 
and  by  pulling,  and  pushing,  and  lifting,  they  got  carriage  and 
contents  over  all  obstructions.  The  pole  was  broken,  indeed, 
by  their  desperate  efforts,  but,  with  the  help  of  ropes,  they  got 
on  better  witiiout  it. 

The  descent,  if  less  difficult,  was  more  dongeroua  At  first,  the 
carriage  would  not  move.  The  people  pulled  and  pushed  in  vain. 
Discovering  that  one  of  the  wheels  was  jammed  against  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  they  lifted  it  clean  over.  Soon  it  was  caught  by  an- 
other, and  freed  in  like  manner.  Next  moment  there  was  almost 
a  capsize,  for  one  wheel  was  (ax  down  in  a  rut,  and  the  other 
mounting  over  the  rains  of  a  devil-house  among  potsherds.  It 
leaned  over  alarmingly,  but  the  king  held  on  stoutly  by  the 
weadier  side,  while  his  people  lifted  the  lee  to  a  level  His  at- 
tendant^ having  the  umbrella  to  manage,  found  it  less  easy  to 
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laintain  the  perpendicular.     Soon  they  were  going  down  th^^3 

dll  at  a  good  pace,  and  with  great  cheering,  regardless  of  ob— — 

itacles,  and  of  Eyamba's  shouting;  while  his  sable  highness  swung^C 

from  side  to  side,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  sprawling,  umbrella  anc^E: 

all,  among  the  grass,  most  unroyally,  ere  reaching  the  town.* 


On  the  4th  June  we  got  into  our  house,  after  Mr.  Edgerley  i 
I  had  spent  a  week  at  the  painting  of  it,  to  let  the  carpenters  | 
on  with  other  work.    Then  Mr.  Chisholm  was  sent  to  Creek  TowUik-^ 
to  prepare  for  the  house  there,  and  our  Fernando  Po  i 
were  lent  for  two  days  to  work  for  "  King  War."    This  service  I 
was  very  reluctant  to  let  him  have,  but  he  had  so  long  and  perti- 
naciously urged  me,  to  let  them  help  him  at  some  needed  rep 
on  his  house,  that  I  yielded  a  little,  though  fighting  against  Hm^^m- 
to  get  the  Creek  Town  house  covered  in  before  the  July  hcavy^ 
tains.     On  the  third  day  early  they  should  have  been  on  boards 
our  schooner,  to  accompany  me  to  Creek  Town,  but  came  nol ; 
and  after  breakfast  I  found  them  still  working  in  Big  Adam's 
yard.     He  had  deceived  them  as  well  as  me,  assuring  them  that 
ho  had  my  leave  to  keep  them  another  day.     They  were  wrong  to 
disobey  orders,  but  still  more  was  he  to  falsify  orders,  and  I  told 
him  so  plainly,  and  left  him  in  no  good  humour,  desiring  them  to 
follow.     As   I  proceeded  to  the  beech,  I  heard  him  shouting 
behind,   "Captain  Warree !  Captain  Warree!"  confounding  my 
name  with  that  of  the  mission  vessel,  but  heeded  not     Scarcely 
was  I  on  board  when  he  foUowed  in  a  canoe,  and  falling  down  on 
the  deck  clasped  my  knees.     With  an  imploring  look  he  said, 
"  Captain  Warree,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  do  bad.     True,  I  know 
the  thing  I  do  no  be  good.     I  beg  you ;  let  them  men  stop  till 
four  o'clock,  I  will  pay  them,  and  send  them  up  to  Creek  Town-in 
my  own  canoe."     Ashamed  to  see  such  a  man  abase  himself  so,  7 
consented,  and  he  went  back  happy ;  but  he  neither  sent  tbcr 
up,  as  he  promised,  nor  paid  them  one  day's  wages. 

It  was  told  me  that  King  Eyo  felt  dissatisfied  that  the  misai 

*  The  CaLilwr  nmme  for  the  carriaiEe  was  a  cnrioslty,  or  abirarditr,  In  Uterature.     / 
memg  maiara,  Utenllj,  white  people's  oow-hotue.    Hone-houu  Is  meant,  bnt  horaes 
-"*«*  are  called  foreiffn  cnwa      Our  wheel-barrow  was  called  EI^H  ^fok  t 
>- «W  because  It  had  a  wheel  like  the  other. 
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house  in  his  town  was  inferior  to  that  in  Duke  Town,  and  that 
the  teacher  was  not  to  be  a  proper  white  maa  He  wished  both 
towns  to  be  in  all  respects  equal,  assured  that  *^  Qod  did  not  love 
the  one  pass  the  other."  This  required  me  to  make  explanations, 
and  I  was  able  to  tell  him  that  the  difference  would  be  only  tern- 
poraiy,  and  that  when  the  mission  ship  returned  from  Jamaica 
the  next  year,  it  would  bring  both  a  large  house  and  a  white  mis- 
sionary for  Creek  Town. 

The  day  I  visited  £yo  to  explain  these  things,  I  was  privileged 
to  witness  a  grand  and  rare  Egbo  ceremonial  Some  persons  of 
consequence  had  come  from  a  far  country  to  purchase  the  honours 
and  authority  of  that  institution,  that  they  might  introduce  it 
among  their  own  people,  and  become  the  founders  of  a  new  branch. 
This  was  equivalent  to  entering  the  confederation  of  which  Calabar 
was  the  head,  and  they  were  consequently  treated  with  distin- 
guished respect.  It  was  a  public  display  of  Egbo  grandeur,  and  aU 
the  townspeople  were  allowed  to  come  fortli  and  witness  it.  They 
crowded  both  sides  of  the  wide  main  street  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
even  the  women,  especially  excluded  on  other  occasions,  and  who 
dare  not  utter  the  name  Egbo,  as  too  sacred  for  their  lips,  were 
now  spectators,  and  filled  the  gates  of  their  respective  yards. 

Egbo  runners,  disguised  with  black  masks,  and  wild  dresses  of 
dry  grass  and  sheep  skins,  scoured  the  streets  in  all  directions, 
wielding  each,  however,  only  a  long  rod  instead  of  the  terrible 
oow-skin  whip,  and  without  striking  any  one.  They  kept  the 
centre  of  the  street  clear,  confining  the  populace  to  the  covered 
way  on  each  side.  One  rash  fellow  tried  to  cross,  but  was  so 
hunted  down  the  whole  length  of  the  street  by  three  runners,  who 
followed  him  closely,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  till  he 
reached  the  very  beach  and  plunged  into  the  river,  that  it  made  no 
l>ad  part  of  the  show.  Then  came  forth  from  the  Palaver  House  two 
others  without  masks,  but  very  gaily  decked  out  in  silk  clothes, 
with  immense  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  long  party-coloured 
feathers.  Each  held  a  long  narrow  Egbo  drum  in  his  hands  at 
arms  length,  and  as  they  darted  hither  and  thither  around  the 
Palaver  House,  pointed  it  significantly  up  or  down  every  street 
Then  the  people,  in  whatever  direction  they  pointed,  set  up  a  yell 
of  acclamation,  of  a  throbbing,  thrilling  kind,  produced  by  patting 


people  expressed   their  deliglit  and  admirati 
pulsatory  manner  already  described. 

A  band  of  musicians  then  appeared ;  but  dru 
afford  any  great  variety  of  sweet  sounds,  anc 
was  that  of  tiny  white  bells,  which  a  man  hai 
dreds  round  his  legs,  and  kept  tinkling  by 
This  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  great  !^bo  dn 
sonorous,  uttered  its  mysterious  sounds.  Thei 
and  force,  and,  as  they  varied,  the  king's  unt 
gave  forth  certain  intimations  in  a  loud  voica 
flying  squadrons  of  merry-andrews  continue 
movements,  through  the  street,  in  and  out  of  tl 

After  they  had  returned,  and  a  litde  intermis 
operations,  a  solemn  procession  came  forth;  firsi 
skins  with  masks,  then  the  drums  and  feathc 
bows  and  arrows  with  tails,  followed  by  E 
musicians,  and  lastly  Egbo  himself,  concealed,  i 
natural  being,  in  an  ark,  covered  with  fine  clot 
their  shoulders  by  chief  men.  From  it  issued 
bass  tones,  of  the  trumpet  kind.  All  the  men 
foUowed  to  release  him  in  the  thick  bush,  whi 
are  bound  to  believe  he  lives,  and  none  but 
follow  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 
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PW,  and  when  our  clothing-boxes  were  opened,  and  shirts  and 
frocks  were  given  to  the  children  to  promote  decency  among  them, 
the  numbers  were  doubled.  It  wiis  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  boys 
aod  girls  flocking  to  school  in  the  morning,  in  some  kind  of  decent 
covering ;  and  Eyamba  himself  was  so  pleased  when  his  little  son 
and  daughter  went  home  clothed,  that  he  presented  the  school  with 
a  fine  large  bell,  which  was  of  great  service. 

As  to  the  clothing,  it  must  be  added,  tliut,  though  very  neces- 
sary to  preserve  decency  in  the  school,  it  required  to  be  distri- 
buted with  great  discretion.  Test  it  be  regarded  as  a  bribe  or  pay- 
ment for  attendance.  We  found  afterwards  that  a  claim  of  the 
kind  was  set  up  by  some  parents,  who  took  away  their  children 
because  they  got  nothing  for  going  to  school,  and  might  gam 
more  otherwise.  Experience  taught  us,  that  any  number  might  be 
got  to  attend  for  a  week  or  two,  when  sliirts  and  gowns  were  given, 
but  that  it  was  best  to  reserve  them  for  tried  and  regular  scholars, 
and  give  them  as  a  reward  for  past  attendance  and  progress. 

A  medical  missionary  had  been  sought  ere  we  left  home,  to  form 
one  of  our  little  pioneer  company,  but  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
very  day  the  Warree  entered  the  river  one  of  our  seamen  took  ill, 
and  a  friendly  captain,  who  had  invited  me  to  preach  on  board  his 
ship,  sent  his  surgeon  to  see  him.  The  same  gentleman  was,  of 
pourse,  called  in  afterwards,  when  any  case  required  medical  treat- 
ment, among  the  ship's  crew  or  ourselves.  He  was  a  Horn  an 
Tatholic,  however,  and  carefully  secluded  himself  on  Sabbaths 
when  1  preached  on  board  Ids  .ship.  Meantime  we  got  acquainted 
with  another  and  much  more  desirable  medical  attendant,  ]Mr. 
Taylor,  surgeon  of  the  Ctdrian,  a  countryman  of  my  own,  well 
reojmmended  professionally,  and  a  man  of  Christian  principles 
.ind  conduct.  Having  heard  of  him  ere  leaving  home,  we  had  the 
more  confidence  in  permanently  engjiging  him.  As  the  other  had 
rahdidly  told  me  that  "conscientious  scruples"  prevented  him 
.vtt4.'iiding  my  religious  services,  so  I  told  him  that  conscientious 
•■cruples  prevented  me  regularly  engaging  h\^  medical  services;  for 
I  considered  that  a  medical  attendant  should  be  a  Christian  com- 
panion, able  and  wiUing  to  join  in  prayer  with  his  patient  for  a 
blessing  on  his  treatment 
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Viait  to  Bonny— DfiMription  of  that  plaoe,  its  king,  and  people— Return  to  Calabar—Klac 
EyamlM  arrested,  and  commotion  thereon— Praaching  at  Creek  Town,  with  King  Hf 
for  Interpreter— JJthographic  pre«  in  nse— Antica  Cobbam*i  dan^ter— Toong  Eaj 
Oobham*!  death— His  brother*!  death— Antlca*i  ion  and  ■laTe—Saiddo— Tiger— Eyaan 
ha'i  expedition  to  Omon — ^Women  mle— His  retnm — ^Explosion  in  the  nuulLefe— A 
school  boy— Troable  with  carpenters— Meetings  at  Creek  Town— Eyamt»a*a  fisBtBt— 
Meeting  in  his  yard— Human  sacrifices  fbr  John  Duke,  and  our  remonstnaoe— Left 
Calabar  for  a  season. 

AN  additional  supply  of  building  materials  was  required  for  our 
houses,  both  at  Creek  Town  and  Duke  Town,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  the  Warree  to  Fernando  Po  to  obtain 
them.  Her  captain,  however,  was  absent  He  had  gone  to 
that  island  some  weeks  previously  ^*  for  the  benefit  of  his  health," 
though  he  had  not  been  sick,  and  was  not  yet  returned,  though 
past  his  time.  After  waiting  for  him  as  long  as  we  could,  and 
consulting  with  Mr.  Edgerley  and  friendly  captains  in  the  river,  I 
desired  the  mate  to  make  ready  for  sea,  and  went  with  him  myself 
We  met  our  skipper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  he  came  on  board, 
apologized  for  his  long  absence,  assumed  the  command  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  took  her  over  to  Clarence.  There  he  immediately  went 
ashore,  and  on  his  return  some  hours  afterwards,  resigned  his 
command.  He  complained  of  nothing  but  my  taking  the  vessel 
from  her  moorings  in  his  absence,  and  commanding  her  myaelt 
I  reminded  him  that  he  and  the  ship  were  both  under  my  orders^ 
that  his  leave  of  absence  was  long  expired,  that  the  use  of  the 
vessel  just  then  was  absolutely  required,  and  tliat  the  mate  was 
always  warranted  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  master.  Further, 
I  said,  that  as  I  had  taken  good  advice  in  Calabar  before  we 
moved,  so  would  I  consult  with  Governor  Beecroft  before  giving 
him  my  answer;  but  that  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  accept  his 
resignation,  with  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  before  us  in  the  end  of  the 
year.     The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Beecroft  approved  of 
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Wliat  I  had  done,  and  the  other,  after  a  great  deal  of  grumbling, 
^thdrew  his  resignation. 

EM.S.  StyxwBB  in  Clarence  Cove,  and  my  offer  of  service  as  chap- 
lain for  the  day  being  accepted,  I  preached  on  board  that  ship  on 
Sabbath  forenoon,  to  a  large  and  most  respectable  crew.     In 
the  afternoon  we  had  the  crews  of  several  merchant  vessels  on 
board  onr  own  at  divine  service,  and  in  the  evening  I  preached 
in  the  Baptist  Chapel  ashore  to  a  numerous  and  attentive  con- 
gregation.    The  fellowship  of  Christian  friends  there  was  greatly 
eqjojed  and  our  visit  to  Fernando  Po  was  like  revisiting  the  open 
world. 

The  boards  we  required  had  to  be  sawn  in  the  woods,  and 
would  not  be  ready  for  a  week  or  two.  While  waiting  for  them, 
we  were  glad  to  render  a  service  to  our  friend  Mr.  Beecroft,  by 
going  to  Bonny  for  his  supplies,  where  an  English  ship  bad  tbeni 
on  board,  but  which  he  could  not  procure,  owing  to  his  steamer, 
the  Ethiopey  being  out  of  repair ;  and  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  place  and  people.  Though  it 
was  hardly  one  day's  fair  sailiug  distance  from  Clarence  to  Bonny, 
yet,  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  current,  both  very  strong  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  it  took  us  a  week  to  make  the  passage.  AVe 
had  to  beat  the  whole  way  against  both  wind  and  tide,  and  thought 
we  did  very  well  in  making  it  at  all. 

Bonny  stands  on  an  estuary  formed  by  three  rivers,  one  of 
which  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  the  other  two  from  the 
north-west,  supposed  to  bo  outlets  of  the  Niger.  On  one  of  the 
latter  is  the  town  of  New  Calabar.  By  its  extensive  and  safe 
anchorage,  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  connection  with  the  great 
river  of  Central  Africa,  Bonny  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the 
palm  oil  trade,  shipping  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  as 
it  was  formerly  of  the  slave  trade,  when  it  exported  twenty  thou- 
sand victims  every  year. 

We  found  nine  large  oil  sliips  at  anchor,  but  saw  not  the  town. 
It  lies  low  and  back,  and  was  concetdtid  by  intervening  bush. 
Heavy  rain  all  day  gave  the  surrounding  scene  a  dreary  aspect, 
and  left  an  impression  of  cold  desolation  on  our  mind.  Tlie  frith 
several  miles  wide,  the  banks  low  and  bare,  the  biwh  thin  and 
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stunted,  the  ships  scattered,  the  cooper^s  hammer  silent,  and  not 
a  boat  or  canoe  moving,  made  the  place  look  dismal  and  dead. 

The  trade  there  was  carried  on  differently  from  Old  Calabar, 
where  there  is  always  something  going  oa  Once  a  month  the 
Bonny  traders  returned  from  the  interior  with  what  they  called 
"a  fahr;"  and  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes  brought  a  thousand  pun- 
cheons of  oil  at  a  time.  For  a  week  a  vast  deal  of  business  was 
done,  and  the  river  was  all  astir.  Then  the  canoes  went  back  to 
the  Ibo  country  full  of  English  goods,  and  the  river  subsided  into 
dull  monotony. 

The  people  of  Bonny,  New  Calabar,  and  Adoney,  were  repre- 
sented as  most  barbarous  tribes,  and  even  as  cannibals — devour- 
ing their  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  captains  had  witnessed 
it,  several  of  the  natives,  King  Peppel  among  them,  owned  the 
fact,  but  only  one  justified  it  "  Them  eat  we,"  he  said  with  « 
laugh,  "what  for  we  no  for  eat  them  too?"  Dr.  King  once  saw, 
he  told  me,  seven  men  lying  bound  on  the  beach,  and  mere  boys, 
and  even  girls,  employed  in  cutting  off  their  heads.  Thus  the 
tigers'  cubs  were  trained  to  blood. 

King  Peppel  was  a  great  trader,  and  thought  himsdf  a  great 
man,  since  he  had  beaten  the  ships  in  a  regular  exchange  of  can- 
non balls.  When  a  parley  was  called,  he  invited  them  ashore  to 
settle  their  differences  peaceably,  got  them  together,  surrounded 
the  house  with  armed  men,  and  threatened  to  bum  it  over  their 
heads  if  they  did  not  concede  his  demands,  and  place  their  gun- 
powder under  his  care  as  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

The  town  was  a  confused  assemblage  of  mean  houses,  without 
order,  on  a  mud  bank,  with  winding  foot-tracks  for  streets,  and 
huge  iguanas,  four  or  five  feet  long,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  crawl- 
ing lazily  about  the  houses  as  domestic  animals.  They  were  harm- 
less and  unharmed,  being  "juju,"  or  sacred.  One  of  them  lay.  in 
our  path.  A  captain  with  the  point  of  liis  rod  touched  it  to 
make  it  move  aside.  Immediately  a  woman  shouted  in  alarm, 
"juju,  juju."  The  beast  crept  into  her  house,  and  was  welcomed. 
The  Calabar  people,  however,  instead  of  reverencing  these  animals, 
eat  them.  The  houses  we  saw  were  small,  dark,  and  dirty,  with- 
out a  window,  confused  buildings,  all  gables  and  wings^  con- 
structed of  wattle  and  daub.     The  king's  was  like  the  rest 
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We  passed  a  smithy.  Fire,  anvil,  and  bellows  were  all  on  the 
ground  The  workmen  sat  on  their  hunkers.  They  were  mak- 
ing nails,  staples,  and  other  small  articles,  and  did  the  work 
pretty  well,  though  with  most  imperfect  tools.  The  anvil  was  a 
lump  of  pig-iron,  part  of  a  ship's  ballast  Tlie  charcoal  was  of 
native  preparation.  The  bellows  were  primitive,  and  illustrated 
the  term  "  a  pair."  Two  drums,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  stood 
on  the  ground.  Each  had  a  loose  baggy  cover  of  leather,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  staflf  was  fastened.  Behind  them  stood  a  man 
holding  the  staves,  which  he  alternately  raised  and  depressed 
rapidly,  tliereby  forcing  puffs  of  air  through  small  pipes  at  the 
bottom  pointing  firewarda.  They  had  no  apparent  valves,  and  the 
air  must  have  been  drawn  in  through  the  same  pipes,  which  were, 
therefore,  some  inches  from  the  fire.  It  was  a  clumsy  contrivance, 
jrnxlucing  little  eflfect  witli  great  labour,  and  merely  keeping  the 
small  fire  in  a  glow.  English-made  bellows  are  generally  jised  in 
C/aLibar. 

AVe  came  to  the  "  jnju  bouse" — a  horrid  place,  half  filled  with 
l:iinian  skulls  and  other  unsi«,rhtly  objects.  A  pyramid  of  them 
reached  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  Some  were  old  and  blark ; 
r»thers  were  recently  cleaned ;  all  were  daubed  with  yellow^  or  red 
paint  round  the  eye  sockets,  which  made  them  look  hideous.  On 
a  platfonn,  ten  feet  square,  were  several  layers  of  them,  the  com- 
mencement of  «  new  pile.  There  were  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands in  that  house  of  abominations.  On  another  frame-work 
outside  were  fragments  of  human  bodies,  relics  of  a  cannibal  feast 
made  only  a  year  or  two  i)n;viously  on  the  death  of  Peppel's 
fitlier.  Truly,  "  the  dark  places  of  the  eartli  are  full  of  the  habi- 
tations of  cruelty." 

As  we  roamed  about,  we  found  a  large  and  liandsome  bell, 
Rcveral  hundred  pounds  weight,  in  a  waste  place,  almost  buried 
among  the  grass.  An  inscription  on  it  stated  tluit  *'  This  bell  was 
cast  for  Opoboo  Foobra,  King  of  Grand  Bonny,  by  William  Dob- 
son,  founder,  Downham,  Norfolk,  England,  1824."  It  had  never 
setjmingly  been  used,  but  may  yet  be  employed  to  call  the  natives 
c»f  Bonny  to  the  house  of  prayer.  .  To  the  eye  of  sense  the  time 
may  seem  distant,  but  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  not  doubtful.  The 
Ixfll  will  keep  long  where  it  lies.     Let  the  sand  cover  it  and  the 
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grass  hide  it.  When  required  it  will  be  found,  and,  raised  aloft, 
be  made  to  utter  its  sweet  sounds  in  the  ears  of  world-absorbed 
men,  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  honour  the  Sabbath,  and 
reverence  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

King  Feppel  was  a  young  man,  of  no  apparent  pretension& 
Dressed  in  blue  jacket,  striped  shirt,  and  white  trousers,  without 
shoes,  he  received  us  civilly,  spoke  English  tolerably,  and  had 
rather  a  plausible  expression  of  countenance,  with  occasionally  a 
look  of  deep  cunning.  Led  by  him  from  the  open  porch,  wh«« 
he  first  met  us,  we  passed  through  two  dark  rooms  into  a  small 
yard,  covered  with  dirty  water,  and  thence  to  the  door  of  a  larger 
apartment,  where  we  sat  and  talked  It  was  dimly  lighted  from 
the  door  alone,  but  contained,  I  saw,  a  good  round  table,  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  a  good  bedstead. 

Dr.  King,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Fernando  Po,  told 

him  that  I  was  a  missionary.     Captain  W ,  who  had  oomo 

ashore  with  us,  explained  that  a  missionary  was  "  a  juju  man.'* 
Disowning  such  a  view  of  my  office  I  informed  him  that  a  mis- 
sionary taught  men  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  Bible,  the  word 
of  God.  On  other  points  he  seemed  inquisitive,  but  when  I  began 
to  tell  him  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  his  indifference 
to  the  subject  soon  appeared ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  a  nussionaiy 
for  his  country  he  put  it  oflf  saying,  "  O  yes,  very  good,  next  year." 
I  asked  him  about  a  very  rude  image  of  a  man  in  a  squatting 
posture  made  of  clay,  that  stood  in  his  yard  He  said  it  was  a 
statue  the  same  as  we  had  in  England,  and  seemed  to  value  it 
less  for  its  beauty  than  for  its  antiquity.  "  Old  people  made  it 
long  ago,"  he  said,  "  and  it  do  no  harnu"  I  spoke  of  the  horrid 
practice  of  cannibalism  among  his  people.  He  acknowledged,  but 
did  not  excuse  it,  nor  deem  it  his  business  to  prevent  it  He  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  ship  was  not  engaged  in  trade,  and 
doubted  its  simply  benevolent  objects,  asking  how  we  could  live. 
When  told  of  Christian  benevolence  he  smiled  incredulously. 
Captain  AV told  him  of  the  £20,000,000  paid  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  and  that  it  was  more  than  he  could 
count  in  a  year.  "  Count  it,"  he  replied  with  a  greedy  laugh,  *•  I 
would  soon  count  it,  if  ever  so  much ;  I  would  never  be  done  count- 
ing it" 
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On  rising  to  leave  I  asked  liim  to  come  and  breakfast  on  board 
tie  Warree  the  next  morning.  He  refused  in  a  blunt  way.  Cap- 
tain W told  him  that  king  Eyamba  of  Old  Calabar  sometimes 

breakfi9Lsted  with  us  on  board.  This  irritated  Peppel,  who  thought 
no  black  king  could  be  his  equal  With  mingled  scorn  and  wrath 
lie  exclaimed,  "Eyamba  be  — — .  Who  him  be?  Eyamba  be 
boy  (slave).**  Then  turning  to  me  he  said,  condescendingly,  "  If 
yon  got  anything  good  for  breakfast,  you  can  send  it  ashore  to 
me."  "Oh,  no,  king  Peppel,"  I  replied,  "that  is  not  proper 
fashion.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  on  board  to  breakfast,  but 
will  send  nothing  ashore."  "  Oh,  veiy  well,"  said  he,  carelessly ; 
so  we  shook  hands  and  departed. 

King  Peppel  was  said  to  be  rich.  He  had  inherited  his  father's 
wealth,  reputed  great,  in  Spanish  doubloons  and  dollars,  the  price 
of  slaves.  And  by  his  own  palm-oil  trade  he  had  accumulated 
much,  which  lie  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  He  seemed  to 
have  none  of  the  ordinary  ways  of  spending  it  in  worldly  luxuries 
and  display.  His  children  no  doubt  would  inherit  part,  and  much 
would  probably  be  reserved  for  his  burial  He  regarded  the 
people  of  Bonny  and  its  "  colonies,"  as  he  called  outlying  villages, 
as  all  Ids  slaves,  himself  alone  as  really  free.  He  carried  his  ideas 
on  that  subject  too  far,  however,  as  we  shall  afterward  find,  when 
the  chiefs  rebelled  against  liira,  and  but  for  an  English  officer  who 
took  him  away,  would  have  killed  him.  To  provide  for  the  feast 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  a 
partaker,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  distant  unsuspecting  village, 
where  boys  and  girls  were  captured,  to  form  the  delicacies  of  the 
occasion.  We  may  hope  he  has  become  a  more  civilized  being 
since  he  has  been  to  England,  and  been  "christened"  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  But  we  have  rather  anticipated  events,  and 
sliall  meet  him  again. 

On  our  return  to  Calabar  the  work  at  Creek  Town  was  found 
to  be  at  a  stand,  the  tradesmen  having  quarrelled  about  superior- 
ity. There  were  only  four,  and  two  of  them  wanted  to  be  head 
men.  For  that  reason  I  went  up  thither  in  the  mission  vessel  to 
spend  a  few  weeks,  and  get  forward  the  work,  as  also  to  have 
meetings  with  the  king  and  people  there. 


ouoii  u  was  repork^d  that  Eyamba  was  an 
l)oar(l  that  vessel;  and  in  due  time  we  Icarnc 
ticulars.     He  owed  it  thirty-five  puncheons,  < 
tons  of  oil,  and  the  time  for  payment  Jiad  lor 
else  detained  the  vessel  in  the  river,  and  its 
pointed,  having  lost  faith  in  the  king's  word,  r 
Others  agreed  to  support  him  in  doing  so,  arme 
their  guns  and  prepared  for  war.     The  king  w 
vitation  to  breakfast^  and  was  there  detained  ti 
debt  should  be  paid.     The  gun  fired  from  the 
arrest;  and,  had  the  people  attempted  to  boar 
run  up  to  the  mast  head  would  have  called  f< 
the   confederates.     This,   however,   was   not 
Eyamba  stormed  at  first,  when  he  found  the  ca 
him,  he  sat  down  and  cried,  when  he  saw  the  Ki 
a  chain.     He  did  not  render  it  necessary,  howe 
sistance,  but  wisely  ordered  his  people,  who  wei 
ship  in  their  canoes,  to  be  quiet,  and  sent  for 

Jack,  and  Captain  R y  to  come  and  extric 

difficulties.  The  latter  told  me  that  it  reall> 
to  see  the  old  gentleman,  with  the  big  te 
his  cheeks  and  unable  to  speak.  Adam  Duke 
pressing  his  sympathy  with  his  insulted  soverei^ 
a  cliild,  wnincr  hi«  lior.r7o   — ,i   -«• 
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I  head  traders,  because  he  had  not  made  a  good  market,  and 

tlien  bewailed  his  having  done  so.  It  was  also  asserted  that  at 
the  burial  of  a  great  woman  lately,  a  man  had  been  killed  and 
thrown  into  her  grave,  and  her  two  waiting-maids  buried  alive 
beside  the  corpse.  The  king  and  others  always  denied  such 
itn)ciou8  proceedings,  and  solemnly  promised  to  have  a  law  made 
against  them,  but  no  great  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their 
assurances  in  either  respect. 

At  Creek  Town  we  got  a  beginning  made  in  keeping  school, 
Mr.  Chisbolm  desiring  that  kind  of  employment.  The  king  ap- 
pointed a  convenient  house  for  the  purpose,  and  a  good  company 
of  boys  attended.  The  vocabulary  I  had  in  hand,  with  the  benefit 
of  Eye's  daily  assistance,  made  good  progress.  Our  stay  there, 
though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  proved  that  the  air  of  the  place  was 
not  so  deleterious  as  had  been  represented,  ;ind  assured  us  that, 
in  the  better  position  of  the  mission-house,  it  would  be  gootl 
ciiouglL  Our  intercourse  witli  the  king  and  eliiefs  of  that  town 
evidenced  their  superiority,  in  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good 
fi-elings,  to  those  of  its  competiU^r  lower  down  tlie  river.  And 
every  Sabbath  we  liad  large  meetings  in  tlie  king's  yard,  where 
we  preached  both  the  law  of  God  and  tlie  gospel  of  (.'lirist,  p]yo 
bimself  acting  as  int<;rpreter  with  great  good-will  and  eonsiderable 
efficiency. 

S<^me  notes  of  these  meetings  are  worth  preserving,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  state  of  the  country  and  its  customs,  as  well  as  the  native 
views  on  religious  subjects.  The  first  Sahbatli  was  grand  Egbo 
day,  and  the  king  proi)osed  that  we  should  defer  the  meeting,  as 
only  a  few  gentlemen  could  appear.  On  the  contrary,  1  urged 
bim  to  defer  his  Egbo  observances  for  the  .sake  of  God's  holy 
(lay,  and  he  did  so. 

The  primary  truth  of  all  religion  T  found  needed  no  proof 
*•  Every  man  knows,"  said  Eyo,  "  that  God  lives,  and  that  he 
made  all  things."  Some  of  the  commandments  took  his  attention 
much,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  them  attracted  mine.  On  the 
second  commandment  he  was  full  and  at  ease,  being  himself  no 
idolater.  On  the  fourth  he  expatiated  freely,  and  said  that  for 
liimself  he  was  willing  to  give  up  "  Calabar  Sunday,"  and  kec]) 
**God'.<»  Sunday"  instead;  but  thought  that  it  would  l>e  some 
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time  before  the  people  were  prepared  for  the  changa  The  fifth 
commandment  he  said  was  very  good,  and  he  explained  it  with 
freedom  and  energy.  The  sixth,  on  which  I  had  been  strong  he 
explained  in  a  subdued  tone  and  in  few  words.  It  evidently 
touched  sore  places.  On  the  seventh  he  was  dear  and  decided. 
I  did  not  at  that  time  go  beyond  its  primary  and  principal  sense 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  He  said,  "  That  be  very  good  law.  It  be 
too  much  bad  practice  in  this  country  for  one  man  to  take  tother 
man's  wife.  You  should  go  to  every  town  eveiy  day,  and  tell 
them  all  that  word.  Eyamba  have  that  fashion,  but  I  don't  have 
it  hera"  I  knew  that  he  had  many  wives  and  concubines  tea 
But  he  respected  the  rights  and  relationships  of  others.  The 
eighth  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  whole  meeting,  but  it  was 
in  the  dubious  form  of  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  They  seemed 
to  say,  we  know  that,  but  no  one  regards  it.  The  fact  was  that 
the  slaves  were  all  thieves,  and  the  ''  gentlemen"  all  cheats  but  one 
or  two,  "without  much  disguise,  so  £eu:  as  they  could  be  with 
impunity.  The  ninth  commandment  was  admitted  in  its  most 
obvious  sense ;  but  there  was  some  demur  about  the  untruths  or 
deceptions  necessary  to  carry  on  trade,  as  not  generally  regarded 
in  the  sense  of  lies.  The  tenth  was  not  recognised  in  its  import- 
ance.    How  seldom  is  iti 

The  story  of  Jesus  received  great  attention,  especially  his 
miracles.  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  final  resurrection  of  all  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  my  interpreter  and  audience  to  the  highest  pitch.  "  All 
them  old  people  that  dead  long  time,"  the  king  cried,  "  will  they 
all  live  again  ] "  "  Them  old  bones  that  rot  in  the  ground !  How 
vnll  Qod  raise  them  up  to  life  again  1  Where  will  they  live,  the 
world  can't  hold  them  1 "  The  last  judgment  and  the  doom  of 
the  wicked  startled  him.  The  congregation  was  very  attentive 
and  solemn  during  the  latter  part  of  my  address,  and  when  I  had 
concluded  with  prayer,  the  king  said,  "This  be  very  good  meet- 
ing, I  like  we  have  it  every  Sunday." 

Adverting  to  the  sixth  command,  he  remarked,  '*  You  say  man 
no  for  kill  Trua  What  use  a  man  take  his  money,  go  buy 
slave,  and  then  kill  him  for  nothing.  If  he  have  too  many  for 
his  work  let  him  stop  buy.     But  slaves  be  too  bad,"  Ac      1 
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nptiei  that  if  the  word  of  God  restrained  the  masters,  it  would 
aho  improYe  the  slaves,  and  make  them  hoth  better  to  each  other. 
"Well  I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  and  so  we  concluded  our  first 
meeting.  Having  our  carpenters  and  crew  there  we  began  and 
aided  with  praise  and  prayer,  in  which  the  natives  took  no  part. 
We  sang  part  of  the  138th  Psalm  to  begin  with : 

*'  All  kinffs  upon  the  earth  that  are, 
Shall  give  thee  praise,  O  Lord; 
When,  as  they  from  thy  month  shall  hear. 
Thy  true  and  faithful  word." 

On  the  next  occasion  I  spoke,  among  other  things,  of  tnisting 
in  Christ  and  praying  to  God ;  and  alluded  to  their  sacred  things 
or  charms,  commonly  called  "juju,^*  This  word  was  brought 
hither  from  some  other  part  of  the  coast,  and  adopted  by  the 
natives  as  white  people's  name  for  venerated  objects.  Their  own 
term  is  properly  ebok^  medicine,  or  means  for  gaining  supernatural 
ends.  These  charms  are  used  to  obtain  recovery  from  sickness, 
success  in  trade,  preservation  of  a  house  from  fire,  or  from  any 
*>ther  curse  that  might  be  produced  by  witchcraft.  Various 
tilings  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  human  skulls,  heads  of 
deer,  goats,  or  alligators,  the  land  tortoise  huug  up  to  a  sacred 
bush  in  the  yard,  or  a  young  chicken.  A  plantain,  an  egg,  and  a 
chicken,  the  last  staked  to  the  earth,  are  frequent  at  cross  roads 
to  break  the  spell  which  has  produced  disease,  or  to  ward  off 
.«»«»me  feared  evil  In  the  king's  yard  alone  none  of  these  things 
were  to  be  seen.     He  despised  them. 

On  this  subject  he  interpreted  very  freely  and  with  great  zest ; 
then  turning  to  me  said,  "  I  toll  them  how  juju  man  make  them 
fooL  I  see  him  poor,  but  he  come  and  say  he  will  show  them 
how  for  grow  rich.  He  have  nothing  himself,  but  he  say  he  will 
show  them  way  for  get  plenty  trust  from  ship  captaia  Suppose 
they  go  to  ship,  and  do  all  such  things  ho  tell  them,  before  white 
man  give  them  his  trade-goods  he  will  put  them  for  chaia  He  no 
mind  their  fool  fashions.  My  juju,"  he  continued  laughing,  "my 
juju  for  make  white  man  like  me  is  to  have  plenty  puncheons  of  oil 
on  the  beach.  Then  he  gives  me  anything  in  his  ship."  He 
added,  however,  that  some  Calabar  customs  were  meant  to  honour 
Qod,  as  when  they  eat  and  drink  and  throw  some  on  the  floor. 
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or  when  tlsey  kill  Egbo  goat  and  make  pniyct*  over  the  hlood. 
Also  the  clik'ken  and  egg,  itc,  wljicli  I  saw  on  the  wajsidt  wa* 
given  to  (ik\<L  But  he  readily  ndtnittcd  that  we  must  honour 
God  in  the  way  he  pTeBcribes,  as  servants  must  do  their  master'i 
work,  according  to  bis  iiistructiona,  H 

I  asked  liiin  about  the  system  of  human  sacrifices  onee  ao  com- 
mon, but  \vliit:h  the  '  icn  "  of  Duke  Town  affirmed 
was  no  longer  fol  redj  "  If  any  man  say  it  no 
be  done  now  he  teb  -  one  still.     But  I  know  it  no 
be  good,  and  must '  leforetimo  I  see  twenty  and 
thirty  men  stind  up            -     i  ^uae,  and  oil  their  heads  ctit 
off  one  time.      Tha  ow.      But  while  some  oltE 
gentlemen  live  the  fas  i  no  can  quite  done,    Whem- 
all  them  young  children  come  up  tor  saby  book  it  mil  kntidc 
off."     He  added,  by  way  of  excuse  for  Calabar,  that  in  Ibo  and 
some  other  countries  the  people  were  worse.     They  fattened  men 
up  like  goats  to  eat  them.     There  a  slave  says  to  his  master, 
*  Feed  me  now,  and  you  can  eat  me  again." 

On  the  third  day  I  exhibited  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
great  salvation.  My  interpreter,  and  the  audience  still  more 
seemed  unable  to  appreciate,  or  even  understand,  the  spiritual 
blessings  with  which  believers  are  blessed  in  him.  The  very  idea 
of  their  having  sinned  against  God  was  new  and  not  received. 
They  had  no  word  for  sin,  but  the  very  vague  one,  "  bad  thing." 
And  to  do  a  bad  thing  to  God  was  in  their  minds  the  same  as  to 
do  it  to  man,  to  inflict  an  injury  on  him.  That  they  had  never 
done.  This  want  of  a  sense  of  sin,  ignorance  of  sinfidness,  lay  in 
the  way  of  our  preaching  the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a 
great  obstacle  in  most  heathen  countries,  and  the  years  spent  by 
missionaries  in  preaching  the  law,  are  all  necessary  to  enable  the 
darkened  mind  to  understand  the  gospel  Were  not  the  cere- 
monial rites  of  the  old  Jewish  Church,  as  well  as  the  moral  law, 
designed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  by  creating  or  developing 
among  the  people  a  feeling,  or  at  least  an  idea,  of  moral  defilement 
and  depravity  1 

On  one  point,  however,  they  could   understand  ma     Christ  • 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  tvitclicraft  is  one  of 
the  works  of  the  devil.     Though  they  had  no  idea  of  the  devil,  in 
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the  scriptural  sense,  they  stood  in  mortal  terror  of  that  secret 
supernatural  power,  or  pretence  of  power.  No  language  is  too 
strong  to  express  their  horror  and  detestation  of  it  Among  them- 
selves they  call  it  ifod^  speaking  to  white  people  they  call  it 
**  free-mason."  It  is  probably  the  same  which  is  known  in  the 
West  Indies  as  Obea.  They  tliink  that  any  ill-disposed  person 
can  inflict  injury  on  another  person,  by  means  of  certain  charms 
or  medicine^  and  attribute  all  the  evils  they  suffer  to  that  cause. 
A  person  afflicted  in  body,  family,  or  estate  applies  to  a  country 
doctoTy  an  Abia-ebok,  to  cure  him  or  remove  the  evil  If  he  can- 
not get  relief  he  applies  to  an  Abia-idiong  to  find  the  cause,  who 
traces  it  to  witchcraft.  Some  one  has  free-mason  for  him.  The 
person  denounced  denies  the  crime  in  vain.  He  cannot  disprove 
it  except  by  the  poison  ordeal,  called  "chop  nut;"  that  is,  by 
drinking  water  in  which  several  esere  beans  have  been  mixed. 
Few  survive  the  ordeal,  and  only  by  retching  the  draught.  If  there 
be  very  strong  suspicions  of  the  person's  giiilt,  any  kind  of  coii- 
finnat<^)ry  evidence,  as  old  hatred,  threatening  Lvnguage,  or  designs 
on  property,  the  fatal  dose  may  be  administered  two  or  even 
tliree  tunes.  The  belief  is,  that  the  guilty  alone  die.  No  one  who 
has  not  "free-mason  in  Ids  belly"  can  be  injured  by  the  trial. 
When  a  great  man  dies,  unless  of  old  age,  his  death  is  attributed 
to  some  secret  enemy,  and  his  wives,  and  friends,  and  head  slaves 
must  purge  themselves  in  that  way.  When  the  great  Duke 
Ephraim,  Eyauiba's  predecessor,  died,  nearly  fifty  persons  were 
made  to  "  chop  nut,"  of  whom  above  forty  died.* 
I  preached  to  them  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient 

*  Tlic  original  rcc<»rtl  wub  procured  from  Mr.  Young,  wlio  had  written  the  Jouriml  of  truns- 
ution»  in  Kn^lish,  an  follows: — 

•  <Hd  OtlatHxr,  (k-tof>er  14,  1834. — Ephraim  Duk  diad  in  five  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we 
^ut  him  for  Groun  next  morning. 

"li;^  (jctober  1834. — This  morning  all  country  and  Cnlabar  come,  and  Me  go  for  Mr. 
Vuung.  and  stoi>  little,  not  lontr,  after  that  we  go  for  Duk  I'ulaver  House,  with  all  country, 
and  our  iH-'oplt*,  about  the  Duk  Ephraim  sick,  and  we  go  in  for  his  yard,  so  all  our  peojde 
cxKip  nut.    The  luune  of  them ;  — 

"Erim  Cooffce  Duk  chop,  dead.  His  son  chop,  no  dead.  Orrock  Cooffce  and  two  his 
•on.  dead.  Cooffee  Copper,  dead.  Egbo  E.shan,  dead.  Egbo  Ycung  Egbo,  dead.  Itjishcy 
Arciiicbt.ntf  Egbo  Duk,  dead.  Erim  Egbo  Duk  Ephraim,  Otto.  dead.  Young  Old  Auhic- 
bons,  dea'L  Erim  Odoor,  mother,  dead.  Otto  Ecarnuin,  dead.  Ouo  Otto  slave,  dead,  for 
stnrcL     Egt>o  Eslien,  mother,  dead  to  night. 

"  l/itU»  17.-5  Dak  wife  chop  nut  this  morning,  all  de-id.*' 

[Here  follow  their  names;  and  so  the  entries  go  on,  day  by  day,  like  a  registry  of  cxeca- 
tioos^a  cxdm,  regular  record  of  cold-blooded  murdeis  daily  committed.] 
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cure  for  this  dreadful  cvLL  Vea^  he  was  more  than  a  cure,  ho 
was  a  prevention  of  it  No  **  free-nwison  "  could  touch  those  whom 
he  preserved.  It  Lad  no  power  ogtiinst  theni.  My  interpreter 
owned  that  "  free-mflson"  could  not  hurt  white  people,  and  still 
less,  of  course,  God*s  people; 

It  was  vaiii  to  attempt  to  reason  them  out  of  their  sstiperstitious 
credulity.  The  danger  existed  ouly  in  their  imi^nation,  und  it 
seemed  best  to  fortify  their  imagination  against  it^  by  prescribing 
an  infiillible  safeguard*  Whoever  believed  the  word  of  God,  and 
prayed  to  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  safe  from  the  d&nger;  and  alsa 
never  could  have  "  free-mason"  ajntinftt  any  man*  How  good  for 
Calabar,  then,  were  all  the  peop  Lstian ! 

"  But,"  said  Eyo,  "  when  we  lan  want  to  kill  hia  master 

by  free-mason  we  musi  maJce  h  p  imt"    I  replied  that  ther 

should  prove  his  guilt  f  pmiiahed  him.    The  "  chap 

nut"  was  no  prouf,  f  ly  all  alike ;  and  its  effects 

depended  not  on  the  .  ^  e  of  the  aecuaed  so  much  aa 

on  the  state  of  liis  st^«. 

I  asked  if  they  tho  '  word  spoken  these  three 

weeks  was  bad.     "  No  one  wora  lad,"  said  Eyo ;  *'  every  one 

be  very  good."  **  Well,  then,  let  this  good  word  grow  among  you. 
It  is  now  a  small  seed.  It  will  soon  be  a  great  tree,  and  you  and 
your  children  will  pluck  the  fruit,  and  eat  and  live  for  ever." 

As  our  captain  was  tired  of  being  at  Creek  Town,  and  the  sick- 
ness of  two  of  his  crew  had  alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  all,  we 
returned  down  the  river.  There  was  work  to  be  done  there  of  a 
new  and  important  kind  A  lithographic  press  was  attached  to 
the  mission,  and  the  time  had  come  to  use  it.  Tlie  first  use  was 
to  print  off  a  series  of  "  Bible  Lessons"  in  plain  writing,  and  very 
simple  language,  for  the  use  of  the  "gentlemen"  of  the  country 
who  had  learned  to  read  writing.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  while 
not  one  could  peruse  a  printed  book,  a  certain  number  had  learned 
to  use  the  pen  in  the  way  of  trada  A  series  of  twelve  historical 
lessons  was  thus  prepared  and  circulated.  It  was  not  without 
much  trouble  that  the  press  was  put  into  good  working  order, 
owing  partly  to  the  climate,  and  greatly,  doubtless,  to  my  inex- 
perience in  the  art 
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When  Eyamba  and  his  chiefs  were  presented  with  the  first 
lesson,  a  worthy  gift^  the  first  book  printed  in  their  country,  they 
heard  it  with  attention,  and  received  it  with  great  respect.  Mr. 
Toung  read  his  aloud,  and  said  that  he  understood  every  word. 
Next  day  he  came  to  our  house,  and  when  he  saw  the  operation 
of  printing  he  laughed  outright  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  ran 
to  the  window  and  called  some  friends  outside  to  come  up  quickly, 
**  Now  I  can  tell  my  brother  the  king,"  said  he,  '^  that  I  see  what 
he  never  see,  I  see  stone  make  book  in  one  minute.  Ah,  for  true, 
makaia  can  do  everything." 

As  Mr.  Toung  spoke  English  better  than  any  other  man  in  the 
ooontiy,  except  King  Eyo,  and  was  really  a  clear-headed,  intelli- 
gent man,  I  engaged  him  to  give  me  an  hour  or  two  of  his  time 
dally,  to  complete  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  I  had  in  hand, 
and  he  was  glad  to  get  a  few  shillings  weekly  for  his  trouble. 
King  Eyo  helped  me  without  reward.  He  was  rich,  and  I  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  offer  him  payment  Indeed  he  gave  his 
services  most  willingly,  though  his  hours  were  precious.    One  day 

as  we  aat  together,  our  books  before  us.  Captain  B came  in 

and  said,  good  humouredly,  <*  Well  now,  King  Eyo,  what  is  this 
yon  are  about  1 "  He  looked  up  with  a  smile,  '*  Oh,  just  earning 
a  few  coppers  like  Mr.  Toung/' 

Antica  Cobham's  eldest  daughter  died,  and  I  hastened  to 
implore  him  to  kill  no  slaves  on  her  account.  He  was  in  great 
grie^  but  answered,  "  O  no,  no  !  that  thing  no  be  done  now.  It 
be  old  time  fashion ;  it  stop  long  time."  I  told  him  how  Jesus 
Christ  came  not  to  dsstroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them.  He 
listened  reluctantly,  but  promised  to  kill  none.  The  next  day  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  killed  a  number  of  slaves  for  his 
daughter.  I  went  to  see  him  about  it,  but  could  not  find  him, 
and  then  to  his  brother,  Eny,  who  strenuously  denied  the  truth  of 
tiie  report  Eyamba  also  discredited  it,  but  made  an  admission 
which  virtually  contradicted  previous  assertions;  he  said  that 
it  would  be  long  ere  the  old  fashion  could  altogether  cease. 

As  I  passed  Adam  Duke's  dpor  he  called  me  in,  and  I  found 
several  of  his  friends  with  him,  very  merry  over  their  mimbo. 
I  may  mention  that  by  standing  a  day  and  fermenting,  and 
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especially  by  the  infusion  of  certaiu  leaves,  it  aciiiiires  n  mtme* 
what  intoxicating  qaality  which  eoine  prefer.  He  desired  mc  to 
sit  dowii,  but  I  dediued,  and  told  Lira  where  I  had  hmih  ^nd  on 
what  bunitiGSH,  spoke  of  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  human  mmr 
fices,  and  then ,  preached  Jesus  to  them  as  life  from  th«  dead 
The  word  of  God,  I  added,  was  the  $ame  for  aH,  wliite  and  black, 
slave  and  master.  They  professed  to  agree  with  all  they  hmii 
and  one  of  them  saidf  ^*  It  be  true ;  1  go  to  ship  on  Sunday,  atiJ 
hear  yon  speak  same  word  there ;  all  same  same." 

A  niciisenger  liftcr wards  came  from  Antica  Cobhain,  acereditai 
by  his  silver-headed  walking  a*^^  ^*h  his  name  thereon,  to  pro- 
test against  tlie  reports  II  l,  and  renew  tlio  promise* 
he  had  given  mc.  After^'arda,  [  saw  Jiiui,  and  repeated  my 
admonitions,  setting  beE  antl  death,  be  swore  to  the 
truth  of  wliat  he  had                             len^r. 

The  following  day  nd  I  preached  on  board  the 

CestHan.     There  a  yuut  der  came  on  I>usiness,  not 

knowing,  he  Hind,  that         «  .     lie  denied  tUe  refiort  of 

Cobhani  baviag  killed  auiveh  daughter ;  but  the  cap^iia 

charged  him  with  Ijaving  killeu  hia  siaves,  not  loug  before^  when 
his  own  iji other  died,  twti  uf  wbom,  young  girlSj  bad  btfcu  buried 
alive.  His  indignant  contradiction  was  worthy  of  truth,  yet  dis- 
credited by  all  who  heard  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  preceding  events,  young  Eny  Cobham 
died  nnexpcctodly  at  bis  fatlier's  farm.  Soon  the  signs  of  Calabar 
mourning,  or  "  devil  making,"  appeared  cvei-ywhere ;  for  he  was  a 
great  gentleman's  eldest  son,  and  had  "  bought  all  Egbo."  Fhigs 
were  hoisted  "half-mast"  on  all  the  principal  houses,  volleys  of 
musketry  succeeded  eacli  other,  mingled  with  the  roars  of  great 
guns  from  his  father's  beach,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  din 
of  incessant  drunmiing  and  the  ceaseless  wailing  of  women. 

I  sought  the  bereaved  father  to  comfort  liim,  and  improve  the 
sad  event.  Indeed,  I  sympathized  with  him,  for  his  son  was  a 
promising  youth,  and  had  raised  our  Iiopes  of  him  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  word  of  God.  But  what  comfort  could  he  receive 
to  whom  the  Saviour  was  unknown,  and  the  future  world  all 
darkness.    He  knew  not  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
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hj  the  gospel,  and  sorrowed  as  they  who  have  no  hope.  While 
■11  the  town  gentry  were  going  through  a  great  Egbo  ceremonial 
in  one  yard,  he  stood  alone  in  another,  leaning  against  a  post,  and 
veefUDg  bitterly.  To  all  I  said,  his  only  answer  was,  "  God  do 
me  Teiy  bad  to  kill  £ny."  When  urged  tliat  no  slaves  should  be 
killed  for  the  deceased,  nor  any  person  made  to  "chop  nut,''  under 
pretence  of  having  killed  his  son  by  "  free-mason,"  he  promised 
Bolonnly,  and  added,  "  Eny  Cobham  no  be  man  to  tell  you  lie." 

An  absurd  report  soon  got  abroad — no  one  could  or  would  say 
vhere  it  originated — tliat  the  deceased  had  appeared,  or  been 
beazd,  twice  in  town,  saying  that  his  younger  brother  had  killed 
bim.    It  may  have  originated  with  enemies  of  the  family,  design- 
ing to  weaken  it,  or  with  tlie  eldest  son's  mother,  in  her  anguish 
and  disappointment,  seeing  another  mother  and  son  filling  the 
place  of  her  and  her  son.     The  second  son  heard  the  rumour, 
denied  it,  went  to  Eyaniba  and  demanded  the  "  nut,"  to  prove 
^^  inoocence.    lie  would  not  be  dissuaded,  though  no  one  accused 
1     ^m.    Indignant  at  the  faintest  imputation,  he  risked  the  ordeal. 
*        We  heard  of  it ;  and,  taking  emetics,  accompanied  our  friend 
t     Taylor  hastily  to  Cobham's  house,  and  desired  to  see  Biisy,  that 
i     ^e  might  administer  the  medicine.    The  father  said  that  we  could 
lot  see  him,  that  there  was  no  danger,  his  son  was  innocent,  and 
tlie  ''nut"  could  not  hurt  him.     He  added,  that  if  he  vomited  by 
^liite  man's  medicine,  the  stain  would  be  on  his  character  still, 
j     ^d  he  would  have  to  take  the  "nut"  again.     To  our  remon- 
I     'trances,  lie  yielded  at  length  a  little,  saying,  by  and  by,  if  he  not 
^n  better,  we  may  see  him.     When  we  importunately  urged  the 
^ger  of  delay,  and  his  guilt  if  his  son  died,  that  ludf-an-hour 
Was  already  past,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  that  in  a 
little  more  it  would  be  too  late,  and  nothing  could  save  him,  he 
began  to  apprehend  danger,  and  came  with  us  to  the  inner  yard, 
where  his  son  was  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  j>oor  youth  was  on  his  back,  on  a  mat,  stretched  on  the 
ground.  A  woman  sitting  at  his  head,  perhaps  his  mother,  sup- 
ported it  on  her  knee.  Another  wiped  the  cold  sweat  otf  his  fore- 
head, and  the  mucus  flowing  from  his  mouth.  His  flesh  was 
cold  and  flabby.  He  could  not  look  up,  speak,  or  hoar.  In  vain 
we  poured  the  medicine  into  his  mouth ;  he  could  not  drink — it 
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gurgled  in  hb  throat.  "  It  k  too  ktc,"  said  Taylor  ;  '^  be  ia  too 
far  gona"  Turning  to  the  father,  he  said,  *^  Eny,  t  told  ^ou, 
that  if  you  delayed,  you  would  lose  your  son,"  I  added :  '*  E^y, 
you  said  your  aou  was  innocent^  and  I  believe  he  was ;  do  yen 
now  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  and  not  rather  that  *chop  nut*  is 
a  lie."  He  could  answer  only  by  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping 
The  women  wrung  tb**ir  1  cried  -R-ith  unfeigned  and 

bitter  cries,  implori        i  '  hing  we  conld  to  save  him. 

All  was  in  vain.     1,  what  sad  bewailings!     Tlte 

poor  father  was  grea        ^  >»■  is  well  as  blamed  :  he  atooi 

silent  and  confounded.     C  ^  of  divine  light !     0  ff>r  a 

breath  of  heave ti  !   to  wake  t  id  aouls  from  their  delusions 

to  spiritual  tifa 

It  was  only  the  day  after  the  death   of   poor  Basy  OobhaEi 
that  another  shocking  occurrence  took  place  in  another  branch  oi 
that  family.     Mr,  Young  and  I  were  sitting  writing  the  language, 
when  we  heard  a  shot  in  the  town  below  our  window,  followed  by 
the  voices  of  people  running.    Immediately  afterwards  a  messeng^ 
hastened '  to  tell  him,  that  Antica  Cobham's  son  had  killed  hi^ 
father's  best  head-man.    "  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  Cal^' 
bar  this  time,"  said  he,  rising ;  "  people  do  things  now,  I  neve^ 
know  them  do  for  long  time."     Mr.  Edgerley  and  I  followed  hiiX» 
to  the  town.     We  learned  that  young  Antica,  a  wild,  headstrong 
fellow,  had  threatened  to  kill  his  father,  because  he  had  withdrawn 
his  confidence  from  him,  and  given  it  to  his  head  slave,  who  had 
of  late  done  all  the  old  man's  business.     For  some  time,  it  wb5 
said,  the  young  man  had  gone  about  with  a  loaded  gun,  watching 
an  opportunity  to  kill  his  father,  who  had  been  obliged  to  keep 
within  bolted  doors  for  fear  of  him.    That  day,  seeing  the  servant 
preparing  his  canoe  for  the  oil  market,  he  levelled  the  musket, 
and  with  too  sure   an   aim,  shot  him  dead     The  victim  was 
carried   to   his   master's   house,   where   we   saw  them   washing 
the  lifeless  body.     It  was  a  sad  sight     The  women,  as  usual 
— probably  they  were  the  man's  wives — ^were  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, wringing  their  hands,  and  rolling  on  the  groimd,  in  a  frenzy 
of  anguish.     We  proceeded  to  the  king's  house.     "  Well,  this  be 
bad  business,"  said  he,  when  he  saw  us ;  "  must  he  not  die  that 
kills  another  man  ? "     He  seemed  determined  on  it^  and  we  oould 
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laj  nothing  against  it  in  the  case  of  wilful  murder.  Nevertheless, 
aothing  was  done  to  him,  though  the  indignation  against  his 
crime  was  all  but  universal  It  was  only  a  slave  he  had  killed — 
■oaey  could  buy  another,  said  his  defenders.  Why  should  a 
freenan  die  for  a  slave  ? 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Young  about  the  want  of  respect  for  life  in 
CUabar,  be  gave  the  following  example,  which  had  occurred  only 
te  week  previously.  Three  girls,  who  had  been  ill  used  by  their 
mistress,  agreed  to  go  to  the  bush  and  hang  themselves  to  spite 
Ikt.  They  went  up  the  Qua  road,  and  the  two  eldest  did  actually 
oonunit  the  deed,  but  the  youngest,  after  long  hesitation,  returned 
to  town.  The  next  day  she  took  her  mistress,  and  showed  her 
the  poor  girls  hanging  side  by  side  from  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

It  was  mentioned  that  tigers,  (or  panthers,)  had  formerly  haunted 

'     the  woods  which  covered  the  hill  appropriated  for  mission  use. 

Our  operations  frightened  them  away  for  a  time,  but  we  had  proof 

«re  long  of  their  having  returned.     We  had  a  fine  young  dog  of 

English  breed,  in  great  request  there.      One  evening,  wliile  at 

iamily  worship,  we  were  startled  by  a  horrible  yell  just  outside 

I      the  door.      "Tiger  catch  him!"  cried  a  man,  jumping  up  and 

adzing  the  lantern,  and  out  we  all  rushed  with  lights  and  wea- 

I      pons.     Too  late ;  the  poor  dog's  piteous  cries  died  away  in  the 

[      fitf  bush.     The  next  morning  the  marks  of  tlie  terrible  beast's 

feet  were  plainly  seen,  where  he  came,  seized  the  dog,  and  bounded 

off  with  his  prey.     Coming,  they  were  soft  and  stealthy  like ; 

where  he  sprang  on  him,  the  ground  was  torn  up  by  his  claws. 

His  retreat  was  marked  by  deeper  foot-prints,  projecting  claws, 

aod  long  bounds.     He  was  described  by  some,  who  saw  the  traces, 

as  a  large  animal,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  four  and 

a  half  or  five  feet  long.     On  a  subsequent  occasion,  a  man  wjus 

nearly  destroyed  by  one  of  them  as  he  passed  our  house  in  tlie 

dusk.     He  escaped  with  loud  cries  to  our  door,  but  with  his  neck, 

shoulders,  and  sides  streaming  blood,  lacerated  by  the  claws  of 

the  fierce  creature,  which  had  missed  its  spring  by  the  man's 

sudden  start  and  cry. 

On  the  10th  September  Eyamba  left  Duke  Town,  on  a  warlike 
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expedition  up  the  nvcr,  to  settle  an  old  dispute  with  the  people  oj 
Omoo.  Ever  bince  hia  arrest  on  board  tlie  Ma^  he  had  projected 
this  enterprise  to  cover  bis  disgrace.  For  two  weeks  previous  to 
his  departure  not  a  fowl  or  gfiat  eould  be  bought  in  the  market, 
owing  to  the  niunber  employed  in  making  sacrifices  and  offering 
for  his  success  find  aafe  return.  A  week  previous  to  his  departure 
he  had  gone  to  Old  Town  with  \  ipany,  to  mako  a  great  sjwri* 
fice  for  the  Kinie  purjiose.     y\  estioned  oti  his  proceedings 

there,  he  and  uthers  evaded  tb.  ct,  merely  sayiug,  "They  kill 

goat  for  God  to  keep  king  w  go  for  Oraou/'     Long  after- 

wards,  when  he  was   no  mo  >ecame  known  that  be  had 

offered  a  buiiiiiu  victim  to  the  got!  on  that  occa/iioo,     TIm 

victim  was  a  **  white  negro'*  or 

Omon  is  on  an  iaUvnd  in  the  f^w..*«re  of  the  river,  about  eigh^ 
miles  above  Duko  Town.  From  its  strong  position  it  commauda 
the  traffic  on  both  sides,  and  would  let  no  canoe  pass  up  or  down. 
It  claimed  to  be  the  emporium  of  trade,  both  for  the  sea-side  tribe 
and  the  Akunakuna  people  towards  the  interior.  A  great  num- 
ber of  canoes  from  the  latter  tribe  had  some  years  previously 
\dsited  Omon,  and  on  pretence  of  an  old  quarrel  were  barbarously 
and  treacherously  attacked  at  night,  and  plundered,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy  people  belonging  to  them  killed.  This  was 
what  Eyamba,  as  an  old  ally  and  friend  of  the  upper  tribe,  thought 
himself  called  on  to  avenge.  He  had  failed  in  a  former  attempt, 
and  his  proceedings  on  this  second  occasion  did  not  inspire  con- 
fidence, among  either  whites  or  blacks.  Some  of  his  own  chiefs 
were  not  hearty  in  it,  and  Eyo  Honesty,  when  they  met  to  confer 
on  the  subject,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  He 
offered,  if  Eyamba  would  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  to  bring 
the  Omon  people  to  his  feet.  But  the  doughty  monarch  was  am- 
bitious of  having  all  the  glory  to  himsel£  We  also  entreated  him 
not  to  go,  fearing  it  would  prove  only  a  razzia,  if  he  succeeded, 
and  worse  if  he  failed ;  and  I  offered  to  go  with  one  or  two  other 
white  gentlemen,  and  any  two  country  gentlemen  he  pleased,  to 
visit  that  coimtry,  and  see  what  could  be  done  for  peace.  But  he 
laughed  at  the  proposal,  and  said  they  were  "bush  people,"  who  did 
not  know  missionary,  and  would  kill  "godman  "  as  fast  as  another. 

Eyamba  left  his  town  with  as  much  of  the  "pomp  and  circum- 
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stance  of  war"  as  possible.  His  great  canoe  was  gaily  decked 
out  with  several  ensigns  streaming  in  the  wind,  British  ensigns, 
with  his  name  thereon  in  large  letters.  The  little  house  amid- 
ships was  brilliantly  painted  red  and  yellow.  Astride  the  roof 
thereof  sat  two  men  beating  drums  with  might  and  main.  Be- 
fore it  stood  Eyamba,  shaded  by  his  grand  umbrella,  dressed  as 
usual,  except  in  having  a  gold  laced  cocked  hat  under  his  arm, 
and  a  splendid  sword,  a*  present  from  the  Dutch  Government,  at 
his  sida  In  the  bows  a  large  gun  pointed  forsvard,  and  before  it 
stood  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  reeds,  which  he  kept  shaking  at 
arms  length,  to  warn  every  obstacle  and  danger  out  of  the  way. 
On  each  side  sat  fifteen  men  with  paddles,  and  between  them 
down  the  centre  stood  a  row  of  men  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  guns.  The  king's  body-guard  were  immediately  around 
him.  A  train  of  inferior  canoes,  ornamented  and  arranged  in  the 
same  style,  belonghig  to  the  lesser  gentry,  were  in  his  wake.  A 
number  had  preceeded,  others  would  follow  him  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Ikorofiong,  a  Calabar  town  halfway  up  the  river.  Thus 
they  made  a  grand  show,  with  colours  waving,  guns  firing,  drums 
beating,  and  men  singing  and  shouting,  while  the  women  crowd- 
ing the  beach,  admired  and  applauded,  by  their  peculiar  animating 
cheers,  with  all  their  might. 

When  the  men  were  gone  the  women  ruled  the  town,  a  lady  of 
age  and  rank,  familiarly  called  by  the  whites,  Mrs.  Archibong, 
being  f^omfmanfe.  It  was  their  jubilee,  and  for  several  days  and 
nights,  there  was  nothing  but  singing,  and  dancing,  and  parading 
alx>ut.  A  black  man  dare  not  walk  the  streets.  Young  Eyo 
from  Creek  Town  visited  us,  but  after  leaving  to  return  to  his 
canoe,  h«  came  back  running  and  laughing;  for  a  great  company 
of  ladies  were  coming  from  the  town  up  the  road  meeting  him,  in 
marching  order  two  abreast,  preceded  by  sword  bearers,  drums, 
and  colours.  Though  he  had  his  own  armed  retinue  about  him, 
he  feared,  lest  these  women  if  they  caught  would  flog  him  ;  and 
even  after  they  had  passed,  he  took  a  private  track  through  the 
bush  down  the  face  of  the  hill  to  the  river  side.  They  passed 
our  house  singing  and  dancing,  dispersed  themselves  to  gather  a 
twining  plant  which  they  wreathed  round  their  persons,  then 
came  and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  our  house,  and  with  ^^^\> 
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good  humottr  saluted  the  mission  fiimily.  One  very  big  ladjr, 
who,  with  others  of  muk  had  visited  ua  lately  to  aee  our  hoiuie 
and  the  priating,  came  forward  waving  her  bivnd  and  cr^iD^ 
"  Makomfi,  makomfi "  that  i%  **  I  salute  yoa"  W©  c*)tJd 
only  wave  our  bands  and  how  in  return^  wanting  words  to 
express  our  acl miration  of  the  scona  They  beat  to  njarch  again, 
quickened  tbdr  pace,  got  conf"sic  d  "the  trot  became  a  ^lop 
soon."  On  they  rushed  w  »*  i  of  laughter,  down  a  good 
road  we  had  made  to  the  t  jht- footed  lassies  taking  tlic 

lead,  the  grent  ladiea  brin^.^i^  »  rcar^  and  all  presenliiig  an 

indescribable  scene. 

The  fleet  was  gone  only  aw  en,  to  our  surprise,  it  begau 

to  return  "from  the  war,"  and  we  ..-  e  all  glad  to  learn  that  therd 
was  no  harm  done  after  all.  Not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  gained,  indeed,  but  then  happily  not  a  life  was  lost 
on  either  side.  Ere  they  could  reach  Omon  Island  the  invading 
host  must  pass  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  between  two  hills  well 
wooded,  where  the  enemy  lay  in  ambush.  The  first  discharge  of 
musketry  from  the  invisible  foes  suddenly  arrested  their  progress, 
the  second  made  them  turn  and  flee.  Eyamba  would  no  longer 
lead  his  forces,  and  wbhed  Egbo  Jack  to  take  the  front  The 
latter  felt  equally  disinclined  for  the  post  of  honour,  and  left 
it  to  "Adam  Duke,  King  War;"  who,  however  he  got  the 
title,  did  not  on  that  occasion  justify  it  A  council  of  war  was 
held  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  dangerous  pass,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  as  they  could  not  go  further  they  had  better  go 
home  again;  which  w\as  very  sensible.  To  land  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  cover,  or  to  force  the  passage  at  all  hazards  could 
not  be  thought  of.  Tliey  left  such  madness  to  white  people. 
Vent,  vidiy  fugi^  was  the  report  of  the  invasion  in  few  words. 
Eyamba  had  no  shame.  He  put  a  good  face  on  his  retreat^  and 
returned,  as  he  had  departed,  like  a  conqueror.  The  women  re- 
ceived their  friends  with  demonstrations  of  delight,  abated  only 
by  disappointment  at  the  small  amount  of  spoil  The  ships 
neither  fired  a  gun  nor  hoisted  a  colour  for  him.  I  went  of  course 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return,  and  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  people,  but  he  looked  fooUsh  when  commended  for  having 
brought  home  no  heads  at  his  canoe  bows. 
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So  little  powdsr  was  wasted  in  the  expedition  that  the  mazket 
had  a  doable  sappfy  for  some  time;  whence  occorred  a  terriUe 
aeeidenl  Seveial  kegs  of  it  were  opened  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  near  fay  where  a  travelling  Mactaimith  had  lighted  his  fire^ 
and  was  doing  small  jobs  for  the  ooontiy  people.  A  spark  strack 
from  the  red  hot  iron  blew  up  alL  A  nnmber  of  people  weie 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  forty  or  fifty  others  dreadfully  burned. 
Dr.  Taylor^  Mr.  Edgerley,  and  I  did  all  we  could  to  afford  relief 
and  pn^per  medical  treatment  to  the  sufferers.  They  were  in  a 
iffifT»J^^^  condition,  some  of  them  screaming,  and  others  craddng 
their  fingers  in  speechless  agonies.  Native  treatment  increased 
the  anffcringB  of  some  €xe  we  saw  them,  for  a  pkstor  of  pounded 
yama  and  palm  oil  had  been  applied  to  the  burned  fleshy  which, 
\kmrAmnng  and  adhcfing^  put  them  to  the  torture. 
• 

On6  of  the  school-boys,  a  son  of  old  Egbo  Jack,  refused  the  les- 
son of  Christian  instruction,  saying  that  his  father  sent  him  to 
school  to  ^  saby  trade  book,"  and  that  he  '^  no  want  to  saby  God." 
Two  days  afterwards  the  boy  entered  where  I  was  lithographing 
to  see  me,  as  he  said,  '^  make  book  from  stone.''  I  said  to  him, 
"Is  your  fiither  alive  1"  "Yes,  he  live."  "You  love  your 
&ther  r*  "Must  love  father,  if  boy  no  love  father  he  be  bad." 
^  Suppose  boy  go  away,  and  no  hear  his  father's  word,  he  be 
good  1 "  "  No,  he  be  bad."  "  Who  your  Father  in  heaven  be  ?  " 
"  Me  no  saby."  "  Who  made  you  live  1 "  "  Gkxi  make  me  liva" 
"Truei  Who  makes  yam  and  everything  to  grow  for  man  to 
chop  t "  "  Qod  do  all"  "  Then  God  be  your  Father  in  heaven  I " 
«  Yes,  he  be  my  Father  in  heavea"  "  You  love  God  1 "  "  Me 
lore  him."  "  How  you  say  you  no  want  to  saby  God,  only  trade 
book Y"  "Me  want  to  saby  God  now."  "  Very  good,  you  speak 
proper  word  now.  Suppose  you  saby  all  book,  it  be  nothing,  if 
you  no  saby  God's  book.  Suppose  you  make  all  trade,. it  be 
nothing  if  you  no  have  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  for  your 
fiiend."  "  Yes,  me  want  for  saby  God  book  now."  Poor  boy,  his 
fiuher  sent  him  more  to  ship  than  school,  and  both  father  and  son 
have  dnee  disappeared  without  knowing  the  Lord. 

Early  in  September  the  Warrte  went  again  to  GUurence,  for  an 
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additional  supply  of  boards  and  otlier  biiil<ling  material,  to  com- 
plete the  mission  lumse  at  Creek  Town.  Tlie  carpenters  wi^bitig 
to  go  in  her  nbandoned  their  work ;  but  I  hrid  to  refuse  them  both 
their  pas&igc  and  discharge,  as  it  was  ftbsolutely  necessary  to 
finish  the  house,  io  far  at  lea^t  that  it  could  be  locked  up,  and, 
left  in  a  safe  state,  when  we  should  al!  remove,  according  to  th» 
plan  for  that  year,  atr'  »r  use  on  our  returiL     They 

might  have  bad  i*  gt,  but  for  the  inesccusablc 

indolence  and  per^  rm.    Hiey  applied  to  11 

of  the  Afajfgtic^  bui  thenif  for  the  same  reasoxi. 

The  season  was  still  id  our  work  in  other  depart- 

ments was  stil!  too  ■  eft  of£     There  was  no  jiwt 

cause  for  their  baste  ,\.  countiyinen,  indeed,  fear^ 

to  remain  nft-^-  Septemher  or  ( Joto.T, ,  jit  lati^st. ;  nnd  some  of  th'^m 
talked  of  Death  coming  with  his  scythe  when  the  smokes  began ; 
and  others  dreaded  the  rivers  then  "  more  than  loaded  cannoa'' 
But  our  Fernando  Po  carpenters,  as  natives  of  the  coast,  had  no 
need  to  fear  the  change  of  season.  If  we  were  willing  to  remain 
a  month  longer,  one  would  have  thought  they  should  not  object 
They  would  not  be  persuaded,  however,  and  loitered  about  Duke 
Town  a  whole  week,  watching  for  some  chance  of  getting  away, 
till  finding  their  allowances  stopped,  they  thought  it  best  to  return 
and  finish  their  work.  Their  rations  and  wages  had  not  been 
witlilield  when  off  work  for  some  days  on  a  previous  occasion, 
but  a  repetition  of  such  misconduct  required  correction. 

On  the  return  of  the  mission  ship  I  went  to  Creek  Town  in  her, 
leaving  Mr.  Edgerley  to  attend  on  the  two  oil  ships  left  in  the 
river.  Thereby  the  carpenters  were  encouraged  to  persevere,  and 
the  revision  of  my  vocabulary  with  King  Eyo  expedited  We  had 
a  second  series  of  public  Sabbath  meetings  also,  by  the  kings 
express  desire.  He  asked  why  I  had  not  come  to  them  every 
Sunday,  and,  when  I  referred  to  our  services  on  board  the  ships, 
replied  that  we  were  missionaries  to  Calabar  people,  and  that  the 
white  people  had  books,  and  less  needed  our  teaching.  It  pleased 
me  well  to  see  his  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God;  it 
was  one  of  the  residts  I  had  desired  to  reach  by- our  erervices 
among  our  countrymen ;  and  the  way  waa  now  open  for  gratifying 
it  without  neglecting  them. 


I 
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The  aeriM  of  Bible  leesons  prepared  and  lithognqihedy  ibmied 
mitabk  satjecte  for  eereral  Sabbaths,  and  were  eageriy  leodyed 
hj  the  ftiw  chiefo  m  that  town  who  oonld  read  writing.  They 
diflooTered  nathe  coaionui  and  views  on  variooa  points  reUting 
to  the  same  satjects.  The  lesson  on  good  and  bad  angels  led  the 
king  to  say  that  they  knew  nothing  of  snch  beings.  Their  fre- 
quent nae  of  the  word  ^  devil"  is  not  at  all  in  the  Scriptond  sense^ 
bat  in  lefbrence  to  the  dead,  and  mnst  have  been  learned  from 
■eameoy  who  bo  often,  formerly,  spoke  of  those  who  were  dead  as 
^gooe  to  the  devil"  I  asked  my  interpreter  about  the  two  gods 
I  had  heard  some  people  speak  €d — God  above,  and  God  on  earth. 
He  nfilied  that  "  all  man  saby  there  be  only  one  God — the  God 
in  heaven.  Bat  some  people  bring  iweH  nunUh  to  their  kin^ 
and  call  him  theirGod  on  earth."  It  may  beadded  that  remnants 
of  a  tradition  involving  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  were  found  among 
them.  There  was  one  God  Abasi,  and  a  Son  of  God,  mentioned 
in  their  inkes,  or  fables,  and  a  third,  or  middle  God,  of  whom 
they  had  heard  little  and  knew  nothing.  But  only  a  few  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  traditions.  The  lesson  about  Job  seemed  to 
impress  King  Eyo's  mind  beneficially.  It  had  also  taken  the 
attention  of  Eyamba,  Mr.  Young,  and  others  at  Duke  Town,  who 
talked  about  God's  dealings  with  that  patriarch. 

The  lessons  about  Abraham  and  Moses  led  to  conversation 
about  circumcision,  the  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  doors,  and 
other  Hebrew  customs  retained  in  Calabar.  How  these  people 
eame  to  practise  such  things  they  know  not  Thus  did  their 
fathers,  and  so  do  they,  without  asking  why.  Eyo  remarked  that 
bkck  people  who  retained  these  ordinances  were  more  like  Cknl's 
people  than  the  whites  who  disused  them.  I  explained  that  these 
customs  could  not  make  them  be  God's  people,  yet  they  proved 
the  truth  of  bis  word,  and  left  them  without  excuse  if  they  did 
not  become  his  people,  now  that  he  had  sent  his  word  and  servants 
to  teach  them.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  staggered  the  faith 
of  some  of  oar  audience;  but  a  picture  of  it  in  the  king's  Bible 
confirmed  his,  and  he  appealed  to  it  as  proof  sufficient  of  the  truth 
of  the  nairativa  He  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who 
accepted  an  illustration  as  proo£ 

To  show  oar  audience  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  that  they 
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must  not  reject  what  was  new  and  strange,  I  presented  a  pocket 
compass  to  tbeir  view.  It  was  diMeult  to  exi^lfdn  its  mode  of 
operation,  as  tlie  polar  star  is  not  seen  at  Cftlalmn  We  could 
declare  its  value»  however,  aa  the  instmnjeiit  by  which  the  ships 
were  steered  through  nil  aeas  to  tiitk  proper  ports.  "  Hand  it 
round,"  said.  Eyo*  *'  Let  every  nmn  see  it  1  like  you  show  th^n 
plenty  of  these  things,  thiit  they  may  see  what  wliite  people  can 
do  who  saby  hook.** 

Soon  after  King  Eyamba  had  returned  "  from  the  war,^'  he  mide 
a  great  feast  for  the  heroes  who  had  followed  him,  and  invited  some 
more  peaceable  parties  such  as  Mr.  Edgcrjey  and  niysclt  Tbe 
chief  of  Old  Town  wjis  there,  and  old  **  King  Chop."  It  was  a 
novel  scene.  The  dinner  taVile  wn,^  Kprf/it!  in  n  wide  pIo?7A  mi  tb£ 
ground  floor  of  one  of  his  inner  yards.  The  guests  were  numer- 
ous and  merry,  but  they  reverently  paused  while  we  "  said  grace," 
and  devoutly  responded.  Amen,  Behind  every  ''gentleman"  at 
table  stood  a  personal  attendant,  holding  aloft  his  silver-headed 
staflT,  wdth  his  laced  hat  thereon.  In  the  rear  of  them  was  a  crowd 
of  waiters  and  onlookers,  hungry  creatures,  who  scrambled  for  the 
scraps  on  every  plate  that  went  out  But  indeed  many  were 
handed  fiill  to  particular  favourites.  "  King  Chop"  was  a  decayed 
"gentleman"  of  enormous  appetite,  which  seemed  never  satisfied. 
If. not  always  welcome,  he  was  never  repulsed  from  a  native  feast, 
where,  accepting  a  lowly  seat,  he  was  happy  to  get  a  dish  of 
broken  meat  when  the  rest  were  served.  On  that  occasion  his 
endeavours  to  preserve  his  portion  from  the  voracious  wolves 
behind  him  caused  great  amusement  They  only  pretended,  but 
he  was  in  earnest  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  old  Willy  Tom  Bobins, 
"  he  has  nothing  in  his  house,  and  is  hungry."  There  the  king's 
honour  was  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner,  according  to  an 
old  custom.  When  he  lifted  his  quart  mug  of  mimbo  a  "  gentle- 
man" slipped  under  the  table,  and  held  his  great  toes  while  he 
drank  it  off.  Egbo  Jack  had  rendered  that  service  formerly ;  but 
I  did  not  know  the  official  on  the  last  occasion.  The  origin  and 
design  of  this  ridiculous  custom  could  not  be  discovered.  Some 
said  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  good  liquor  escaping  by  his 
extremities ;  others,  with  more  probability,  thought  it  was  to  pre- 
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inent  hiB  migesfy  ialling  back  while  qnaflBng  hiB  xnighty  dnfk 
Periiape  ndiher  mm  right 

It  WM  agreed  that  we  should  have  our  last  Sabbath's  meet- 
ing in  King  Eyamba's  yard,  and  it  turned  oat  unexpectedly  to 
be  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  Onr  whole  mission  party  pro- 
ceeded thither  at  nine  o'clock,  bat  found  the  gate  of  the  second 
or  inner  yard  closed  against  them.  The  porter  said  that  we  could 
not  get  in.  We  asked  by  whose  orders  he  kept  us  out^  and  getting 
no  answer  knocked  hard  at  the  door,  and  had  it  oj^enied  to  us 
from  within.  In  the  third  yard  we  found  Eyamba  alona  He 
said  that  we  could  not  keep  meeting.  Whyt  Because  John 
Doke^  son  of  old  Duke  Ephraim,  had  just  died,  and  must  be  Zy< 
bmied,  and  the  ''gentiemen"  of  town  were  all  called  to  come  and 
''setpalayer." 

The  time  was  opportune  for  dealing  with  a  most  important 
subject,  and  I  said:  "Now,  King  Eyamba,  John  Duke  was  a 
great  gentleman,  and  you  will  kill  plenty  slaves  for  him  this  day." 
He  made  no  answer.  "  You  told  me  that  all  that  bad  fashion  be 
knodE  off  long  time ;  but  I  think  it  be  done  stilL"  ^  It  be  knock 
off  little  bit,"  he  replied, "  but  not  quite."  "Well,  king,  you  always 
said  that  you  want  it  for  knock  off  Now  prove  your  words  true, 
and  let  no  one  be  killed  for  John  Duke  this  day ;  and  let  country 
make  law  for  stop  it  altogether ;  as  God  commands  you  to  do." 
He  replied,  "Them  old  fashion  can't  knock  off  in  one  day;  must 
take  time ;  and  me  one  can't  make  law  for  all  country ;  must  call  all 
gentlemen;  same  your  queen  call  parliament."  "Well,  king,  you 
are  not  bound  to  follow  an  old  bad  fashioa  You  can  stop  it  for 
yourself  this  day;  and  get  the  law  made  for  all  country  afterwards." 
He  laughed  and  said,  "  I  think  you  want  me  for  tell  lie."  "  No^ 
king,  but  to  keep  your  promise.  Remember  you  must  answer  to 
Ood  hereafter  for  what  you  do  to-day;  and  no  plea  of  old  country 
fitfhion  can  excuse  murder."  "  But  suppose  they  be  killed  already," 
hesaidy^whatfordo?" 

Tliat  answer  revealed  the  dreadful  truth  that  the  massacre  had 
already  begun.  By  that  time  his  yard  was  full  of  people,  who^  with 
excited  fedings^  were  listening  to  what  was  being  said.  Horrified 
at  the  last  answer,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  addressed  them  solemnly. 
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"  King  Eyamba  and  gentlemen  of  Duke  Town,  you  have  begun  to 
kill  your  slaves  for  a  dead  man.  Now  I  declare  to  you,  before  tLe 
great  God  of  hea^'cu  and  eartb,  tbat  you  bare  done  very  wickedly, 
and  are  guilty  i>f  a  great  crime ;  and  tlie  slaves  you  bave  killed  will 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  you  at  tbe  last  day.  Wbat  will  you  aay 
before  God,  whtn  tbese  murdered  people  idtness  against  you,  tbAt 
you  killed  them  for  nothing?  Yi  istom  breaks  all  laws  both 
of  God  and  man.  All  wbite  gent«  i  have  told  you  ao,  and  yon 
know  that  it  id  very  bad,  and  h^  excuse.     Often  bave  you 

told  me  that  it  waa  not  now  pract:  mt  we  have  found  tbat  it  is 

still  done  in  seeretj  and  you  can  Ue  no  longer     You  condemn 

yourselves ;  and  be  sure  God  wiL  ng  you  into  judgment  for 
these  crimes,  lie  made  the  slavt  nan  as  well  a»  the  master; 
the  life  of  the  one  is  as  precious  in  his  si^ht  ^  the  life  of  tlio 
other;  and  he  will  not  have  you  to  kill  them  for  nothing.  He 
has  said,  ^  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  will  his  blood 
be  shed : '  and  the  lives  of  your  slaves  should  be  protected  by  law, 
lest  the  curse  of  God  rest  on  your  country ;  for  if  life  be  not  safe 
nothing  is  safe.  Now,  king,  and  all  gentlemen,  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  great  God,  who  will  raise  the  dead,  you  and  your 
slaves,  and  judge  you  all  at  last :  remember  there  is  a  place  of 
dreadful  punishment  for  the  wicked,  where  the  fire  of  God's  wrath 
burns  for  ever.  Knock  off  this  horrid  fashion  of  yours,  and  turn 
away  from  all  your  sins,  that  he  may  forgive  you.  He  has  sent 
us  here  in  his  love  to  warn  you,  that  you  may  be  saved." 

Eyamba  was  shaken  by  this  appeal,  but  others  present  muttered 
disapprobation  at  being  so  disturbed.  He  answered,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  that  he  knew  the  "fashion  no  be  good,"  but  he  could  do 
nothing  then.  He  promised,  however,  that  when  we  returned  to 
Calabar  be  would  call  all  gentlemen  and  "try  to  get  a  proper  law 
to  make  that  fashion  stop."  In  conclusion  I  spake  a  few  words 
more  about  the  times  past  of  their  ignorance,  which  God  had 
winked  at,  whereas  now  he  called  all  men  everywhere  to  repent 
Mr.  Edgerley  added  a  few  impressive  exhortations;  but  the 
company  present  became  confused,  and  resolved  to  hear  no  more 
from  us. 

John  Duke's  death  was  so  unexpected  as  to  awaken  suspicions 
of  foul  play,  from  which  Eyamba  was  not  exempted.     He  drank 
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mimbo  orer  ni^t  with  bis  friends,  went  to  bed  well,  and  was 
fimnddeadinthemomingi  As  soon  as  the  event  became  known  bis 
men  alsves  broke' from  the  yard  and  fled  to  the  bash,  taking  with 
them  the  gons  and  powder-belts  that  they  usually  carried  in  his 
train.  A  number  of  women  and  girls  were^  however,  secured  and 
mmdned  One  of  our  carpenters  saw  five  girls  dragged  along^ 
shriAing  as  they  went,  to  be  killed  or  interred  with  him.  Several 
of  the  chief  men  in  town  slew  some  of  their  domestics  in  his 
hoooory  and  sent  off  to  the  plantations  for  more.  The  mother  of 
the  deceased  said,  ^  He  has  left  no  children;  kill  the  half  of  his 
slaves;  what  use  he  leave  them  behind"  Above  a  hundred  were 
put  to  death  that  day.  It  was,  however,  also  reported  that 
Ejamba  interposed  and  forbade  more  being  killed,  sayings  **  God 
man  make  too  much  big  palaver  about  it  this  morning." 

The  following  day  we  delivered  up  the  keys  of  our  houses  to ' 
Eyo  and  Eyomba,  to  keep  them  safe  till  our  return.  The  latter 
had  an  anxious,  distressed  look,  quite  unusual  with  bini.  Perhaps 
the  exhortations  of  the  previous  day  had  made  some  impression. 
They  were  repeated,  but  heard  in  silence;  we  shook  hands,  and 
never  met  again. 
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OHAFTER  XT. 


Arranirements  In  Clnrenco— Pmchc'*  ™  *»™- 
Mixed  crew  for  vojrit^a  to  J  sum 
Amazon  and  OrSnoeci  felt  Tat  li 
Sailed  acr<^ln  for  CnlnibAr  wLUi,  nti*  «*«^. 
Caba— Mast  spiunir^Mftn  ovortuwnl- 
east  wind  into  the  "  »wafniit '"— TJjiree 
landblrd— Carri'ut^QuiirreEt of  ciastev  _., 
bad  news  In  Clarence  — l^eadiciJ  Calabar  t\v. 


&.S.  //^Jlrd" United  prajer  ra^tiuff^ 
troLiblei— EnD  t,}oag  tbe  Ltoe— Tli« 
nt<l4d~.lftmi4ca— Pn^eedliig^  thtre — 
t|yp1fe»-Lc&k  in  thlp^Wrcick^  aboBl 
Ttofy  Seft"—Siwpcrtt<i— Driven  by  nr* 
calm«?d— Tlie  pofp(jl*p— Tiio  pttrti— A 
6— Difflcnltia  «f  a  mJMon  sbip-^ifeet 


WE  left  Calabar  on  Monday  19th  October.  The  season  was 
still  good,  and,  had  not  arrangements  made  long  previously 
required  it,  we  needed  not,  on  account  of  our  health  at  least,  to  have 
removed  then.  But  fear  was  already  manifesting  itself  in  our 
little  company,  and  fever  would  probably  ensue.  Neither  could 
be  risked  at  the  commencement  of  our  enterprise.  My  instruc- 
tions required  me  to  return  in  the  mission  vessel  to  Jamaica,  to 
meet  the  brethren,  arrange  for  the  future,  and  obtain  reinforce- 
ments. Tlie  rest  of  the  little  band  were  to  stay  in  Clarence, 
where  we  engaged  a  good  house  for  them,  till  the  arrival  of 
brother  Jameson  in  January. 

After  we  reached  Clarence,  a  slave,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre 
at  Duke  Town,  was  found  in  the  hold  of  the  mission  vesseL  He 
had  hid  in  the  bush  all  Sunday,  and  at  night  succeeded  in  getting 
on  board,  and  stowed  himself  away  secretly,  where  he  lay  quiet 
three  days  without  meat  or  drink.  We  all  rejoiced  in  his  escape, 
and  the  governor  took  him  under  his  protection. 

H.M.S.  Hydra  having  anchored  in  the  cove.  Commander 
Young  came  on  board,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  inquire  for  our 
welfare,  and  the  success  of  our  mission,  and  to  ofifer  us  any  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  that  we  might  require.  He  had  received 
instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  Commodore,  who  also  acted  on 
instructions  from  the  Admiralty.  It  was  pleasant,  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  inquiries,  but  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  were 
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all  well,  a&d  in  need  of  nothing.  He  had  come  from  the  coast  of 
Dahomey,  where^  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  by  our 
cndaen,  he  said  sUves  could  no  longer  be  shipped.  A  lamentable 
conaeqnence,  however,  followed  that  blockade.  Da  SauMy  a 
notorioos  slave  trader  at  Whydah  or  Badagry^  having  hundreds 
of  skves  that  he  could  not  dispose  of,  and  would  neither  feed  nor 
liberate,  had  them  cruelly  slaughtered. 

The  Hydra  being  without  a  chaplain,  the  offer  of  my  services 
for  Sabbath  was  accepted.  The  rules  of  the  navy  required  the 
morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  read  on  board 
every  Sunday.  Want  of  familiarity  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  disqualified  me  for  that  part  of  the  duty,  but  Captain 
Young  performed  it  well,  and  left  the  sermon  to  ma  I  knew  not 
till  afterwards  that  my  text  at  least  was  particularly  suited  to  one 
of  the  officers  on  board.  He  was  an  avowed  infidel,  and  it  was, 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.'* 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  making  up  a  crew  for  the  West 
Indies.  Most  of  our  white  seamen  bad  been  sent  home  when  wo 
first  came  on  the  coast,  where  the  natives,  it  was  supposed,  would 
suffice  for  ordinary  duty.  For  a  long  voyage  the  latter  could  not 
be  depended  on,  without  a  proportion  of  the  former ;  for  they 
could  neither  reef  nor  steer,  and  would  not  learn  the  compass. 
Indeed,  they  refused  to  go  to  Jamaica,  till  the  governor  spoke  to 
the  head  Kroomen,  of  the  Kroo  Town  near  Garence,  an'd  I  became 
personally  answerable  for  their  safe  return.  Two  or  three  white 
seamen,  though  not  good  characters,  were,  after  much  delay, 
secured. 

WhUe  detained  in  Clarence  we  had  some  sweet  seasons  of  united 
prayer  with  the  missionary  brethren  of  the  Baptist  Society.  At  our 
first  meeting,  held  in  Dr.  Prince's  house,  we  had  the  friends  from 
Camaroons  and  Bimbia  to  join  us ;  but  missed  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  had 
been  removed  by  death  some  time  previously.  His  loss  was  much 
felt  in  Clarence,  where  his  assiduous  pastoral  labours  had  made 
liim  greatly  esteemed.  In  Mr.  Edgerley's  house,  where  our  second 
meeting  was  held,  we  had  the  governor  and  a  well-disposed  captain 
besides  our  own  from  the  Cove  to  join  us.  We  asked  them 
in  the  hope  of  promoting  concord,  and  of  doing  them  good, 
and  the  attention  was  not  ill  bestowed.     Thence  we  went  direct 
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on  board,  weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea  It  ^as  our  porlL 
meeting,  to  seek  the  Lord's  directing  and  protecting  care  on  our 
voyage.  We  had  with  us  two  coloured  families  of  that  misaioD 
returning  to  Jamaica,  qtiiet  good  people,  vthose  Christian  society 
contributed  not  a  little  to  our  comfort  on  the  passage.  ^M 


I  left  two  letters  behind  me  with  Mr.  Edgexley,  one  for  himnel! 


and  assistantS|  the  olLci 
expected  to  firrive  ii       d  ua 
which  some  readers        r-  * 
me  to  give  the  for: 
that  it  fills  a  blank  i      ^e  lu^i 
After  leaving  Clarence  CoVb 


w,  Mr.  Jameson,  who  was 
tha.     Several  good  reas^ms, 
may  not  ax>prehend,  induoo 
Due  very  obvious  reason 
le  missioiL 
■oceeded  south  by  Prince^ 


'-7 

I 


*'  Od  bonrd  tlie  trdirrw,  CUtwic*  Core,  Hd  Jfovtmbtr^  I  MIL 

"Dear  Brkthbxk,— It  Is  proper  I  should  address  a  few  words  to  yoa  before  we  p«rt 
In  my  letter  of  instructions  from  the  brethren  In  Jamaica,  conflnned  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  Scotland,  the  following  words  occur,  '  HaTlng  accomplished  the  objecta  abore 
specified,  it  is  proper,  unless  the  leadings  of  Providence  sepm  to  demand  your  longeritay, 
Uiat  you  return  to  this  island,  leaving  the  mission  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edgerley,  till  either  your- 
self or  some  other  minister  be  appointed  to  carry  it  on.'  Complying  therewith,  I  hereby 
appoint  Mr.  Edgerley  to  tako  charge  of  the  mission,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson, 
who  may  soon  be  expected ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Chlsholm  and  Mr.  Miller  will 
see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pay  that  respect  to  him  and  his  advice,  which  the  responsibility  of 
his  station  requires. 

•'  As  large  a  portion  of  the  mission  stores  has  been  left  for  your  use  as  the  necessities  of 
our  voyage  to  Jamaica  render  possible.  Mr.  Jameson  will  have  fresh  suppllea.  I  hare 
also  left  a  bill  for  £35  with  Mr.  Edgerley,  and  a  few  pounds  of  loose  money,  all  I  could  ool> 
lect  If  these  ,bc  not  sufficient  for  your  support,  during  the  two  or  three  months  you  may 
be  in  Clarence,  Mr.  Jameson  will  pay,  when  he  arrives,  whatever  additional  expenses  you 
may  necessarily  incur.  All  tire  trade  goods  on  hand  are  also  left  for  the  use  of  the  misaioo 
on  your  return  to  Calabar. 

*'  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that,  while  enjoying  perfect  repose  at  this  place, 
you  improve  your  time  and  minds,  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  best  books,  and  especially 
by  the  diligent  and  prayerful  reading  of  God's  woi-d,  whereby  you  will  be  so  much  the  better 
qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  the  mission  when  you  resume  your  laboura  It  ia  not 
probable  that  you  will  require  to  go  much  among  the  towns-people,  yet  such  opiiortnnities 
as  you  can  have  for  doing  tlicm  good  and  glorifying  God,  you  inrill  gladly  improve.  It  is,  I 
presume,  unnecessary  to  do  more  tlian  allude  to  the  vast  spiritual  interests  involved  in  your 
conscientious  attention  to  private  and  family  prayer.  In  which  no  trifle  sliould  be  allowed  to 
ninder  you  from  engaging,  at  tlie  usual  and  most  proper  periods. 

*'  Disseiijiions  among  brethren  have  often  Injured  promising  missions,  and  blighted  fiilr 
prospects  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  be  at 
peace  among  yourselvea  Do  not  wilfully  give  offence  one  to  another,  and  be  alow  to  take 
offence.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  when  none  was  Intended.  Exercise  forbearance,  and 
cultivate  charity.  Guard  against  envy  and  Jealousy.  Judge  not  each  other  for  such 
matters  as  tones,  looks,  gestures,  of  which  one  party  may  be  unconscious,  and  the  other  in 
respect  of  them  rolstsken.  Despite  your  best  resolutions  and  endeavours,  causes  of  dl>- 
pleasure  may  arise,  fh)m  weak  faith,  Irritability  of  temper,  and  the  pride  of  human  nature. 
But  a  Christian  can  and  mnst  forgive,  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  him.* 

"  In  that  spirit  I  beg  forgiveness  wherein  I  may  have  offended  any  one  of  yon,  and  as- 
rare  you  of  my  forgiveness,  wherein  any  of  you  has  offended  me.    For  tlie  great  meuore 
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Mid  St  Hiomas's  islands  to  the  Equator,  and  then  ran  along  the 
Line,  aided  by  the  great  Equatorial  Current^  till  we  approached  the 
coast  of  South  America.  When  about  one  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  equator,  and  nearly  four  hundred  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ama^mj  we  came  into  a  different  current,  which  carried  us  north- 
eastward twenty  miles  a  day  for  three  days.  It  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  rush  of  water  from  that  mighty  river 
striking  the  ocean  current,  which  there  inclines  to  the  north-west 
up  the  coast,  and  forcing  it  out  of  its  course.  The  influence  of 
the  Orinoco  was  similarly  felt  a  week  afterwards,  though  in  a  less 
degrea 

We  were  ill  manned  for  so  long  a  voyage,  and  found  the  bad 

of  peace  we  hftre  had  toother,  I  thank  God.  Though  it  has  not  been  always  qnite  un- 
brokcn«  the  Interraptlona  hare  not,  I  hope,  been  snch  as  to  impair  our  good  feelings,  or 
abate  onr  prayers  for  each  other,  present  or  absent  Any  one  of  us  who  knows  that  he  has 
mM  or  done  anything  to  hart  another's  feelings,  or  character,  will,  I  trust,  repent  of  it, 
pr«y  God  to  forgive  him,  and  endeavour  to  make  amends  in  tinic  to  come. 

"  The  Lord  has  greatly  honoured  us  all  by  calling  us  to  do  a  great  service  for  his  name 
in  Afilca.  Should  we  not  be  propoitionately  devoH'd  to  his  service,  tliinlcing  less  of  our 
own  individual  honour  and  comfort,  and  more  of  tliu  means  best  adapted  to  advance  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  arc  engaged  ? 

"  Aa  Mr.  Jameson  will  not  hare  so  much  out-door  work  to  engage  him  as  I  have  had,  he 
will,  probably,  be  desirous  of  paying  personal  attention  to  one  of  the  schoola  I  liiivc  sug- 
gested to  him,  therefore,  to  take  Mr.  Chisholm  as  his  assistant  in  the  school  at  Dnke  Town, 
and  that  Mr.  ard  Mrs.  Edgerlcy  take  charge  of  the  station  at  Creek  Town,  at  least  till  the 
retain  of  the  Warree,  when  the  new  supply  of  labourers  may  require  a  new  arrangement 
of  stations  and  dutiea  Having  seriously  considered  this  disposal  of  our  agency,  and  deem- 
ing it  of  great  Importance  for  the  interests  of  the  mission,  I  du  hope  it  may  be  willingly 
complied  with  on  your  return  to  Calabar.  It  will  be  found  conducive,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
the  ooxnfoTt  of  the  mission  famillef,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time, 
though  I  have  proposed  this  to  Mr.  Jameson,  in  the  letter  which  I  leave  for  him.  it  must 
nrft  with  himself  to  approve  of  it,  and  act  on  it,  or  not.  I  should  have  liked  Edward 
Miller  to  accompany  Mr.  Edgerley  to  Creek  Town,  and  get  more  bush  cut  down  and  burned 
off  there,  had  it  not  been  that  there  is  still  much  ont-door  work  to  be  done  at  Duko  Town, 
before  the  Warree  returns,  especially  in  getting  more  land  cleared  for  the  additional  houses 
to  be  erected  there. 

"  I  might  have  contented  my«ll  with  suggesting  these  tlilncs  to  Mr.  Jameson,  and  left 
bim  to  communicate  with  you  all  on  the  subject;  but,  on  reflection,  concluded  it  to  be  best 
candidly  to  let  you  know  my  plans,  in  the  hopo  that  you  miglit  be  the  better  prepared  to 
full  In  with  them,  so  as  to  give  our  brother  on  his  arrival  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

"  It  may  be  advisable  for  Mr.  Edgerley,  before  he  leaves  Feniando  Po,  to  provide  a 
fju-intity  cf  boards  for  neces.sary  uses  at  Creek  Town  house.  Mr.  Chisliolm,  when  lii-*  foot 
I*  better,  might  make  a  couple  of  sash  windows  for  the  bed-room  there.  lie  has  a  1k»x  of 
cut  class  on  hand  for  such  purposes;  and  Mr.  Miller  might  help  Mr.  Edgerley,  in  some 
«ay.  in  the  printing,  while  sojourning  here. 

"  Xnthing  more  of  any  importance  occurs  to  me  as  requiring  attention.  May  God  bo 
with  yon,  and  bless  you,  and  make  you  blessings  in  this  daik  coiitlnenl.  1  sliall  weaiy 
TO  hear  from  you  and  of  you,  your  welfare  and  success;  and  if  It  please  God  to  send  me 
bock  again.  It  will  afford  me  unmixed  satisfaction  to  rejoin  you  in  tlie  work  of  tho 
Ix>rd.  Brethren,  farewell.  Dwell  in  peace,  and  may  the  God  of  peace  and  love  dwell 
with  yon.  Faithfully  and  affectionately  I  subscribe  myself,  your  brotlwr  nn«l  fellow- 
labourer  in  oor  I/>rd  Jesna  Clirist^  Hoi'K  M.  WAinrii-" 

20 
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effects  of  a  deficiency  of  proper  seamen  in  various  wjim  The 
Kroomen,  igi^orant  and  awkward,  made  gome  gro^a  loktakes, 
which  caused  the  loss  of  sails,  rent  when  they  should  have  been 
taken  in.  The  second  mate  hchaved  bnifeilly  to  tlieia  He  was 
merely  a  clever  seaman  picked  up  at  Fernando  Po,  who,  after 
repeated  admoniticina  in  vain,  had  to  be  sent  before  the  mmt^  to 
deprive  him  of  tli^  tsed ;  and  if  we  could  have 

wanted  hia  service  been  put  in  iron  a.     Worse 

than  their  ignomi  jness,  if  not  wUfulnesSj  of  a 

white  seaman,     \  ght  he  brought  the  schooner 

into  the  windt  jus,  coming  on,  which  took  her 

aback,  rent  .several  ed  as  many  spars  in  a  few 

moments,     Lau^^hinj  lechiped,  at  the  mischief  he 

had  done,  he  halted  iroru  tu^  wmrc.  -nd  cHCaped  to  tlie  forei?astle 
That  was  a  bad  night  for  us, — about  the  worst  we  had  on  any  of 
our  voyages.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  winds  blew  wildly, 
shifting  from  quarter  to  quarter,  while  we  were  lumbered  with  the 
wreck,  and  the  sea  washed  over  us.  All  hands  were  on  deck ; 
but  God  was  with  us,  and  brought  us  safe  to  our  desired  haven. 

On  the  11th  December  we  anchored  at  Port  of  Spain  the  capi- 
tal of  Trinidad.  Passing  by  the  harbour,  on  our  way  to  Jamaica, 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  call  on  the  brethren  there,  and  connect 
them  with  our  African  mission.  As  we  went  through  the  Bocas, 
the  narrow  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria^  a  large  steamship 
passed  us.  "  That  must  be  the  English  mail,"  said  our  captain. 
"  If  so,  it  has  a  letter  for  me,"  I  replied;  "  I  desired  Mrs.  Wad- 
dell  to  write  me  here  this  week."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  has- 
tened on  board.  "  Two  surprises  have  met  me  to-day,"  he  said ; 
"  first,  a  packet  letter  for  you,  when  I  believed  you  were  in  Africa ; 
and  second,  your  own  note,  to  say  you  had  arrived  here." 

Having  spent  a  week  most  agreeably,  and,  I  hope,  usefully 
there  with  the  brethren,  and  preached  to  Mr.  Brodie's  congrega- 
tion at  Arouccu,  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  in  the  capital,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  in  six  days  dropped  it  again  in  Port  Maria  harbour, 
Jamaica.  The  friends  there  were  looking  out  for  us  to  arrive 
before  Christmas,  and  we  saved  our  distance  by  one  day.  At 
Port  of  Spain  Lord  Harris,  the  governor,  renutted  the  port 
charges  on  our  mission  vessel,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  as  it 
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was  not  a  trader.  At  Port  Maria  they  were  exacted,  even  when 
we  applied  for  their  remission. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  Presbytery  met  in  Mont^;o  Bay.  My 
report  was  given  to  the  brethren,  and  my  commission  replaced  in 
their  hands.  They  were  pleased  to  approve  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  requested  me  to  retnm  to  Calabar,  to  carry  forward 
the  work  that  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  That  required 
the  dissolving  of  my  connection,  both  with  Moimt  Zion  congrega- 
tion, and  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  Not  without  emotion 
could  the  former  be  resolved  on,  after  so  many  years  of  happy 
labours  among  that  people ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  see  them  well 
supplied  with  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  the  Hev.  W.  P.  Young. 
My  connection  with  the  society  had  existed  for  almost  twenty- 
two  years,  but  it  was  scarcely  a  change  to  become  the  missionary 
of  the  "  United  Presbyterian  Church'^  The  parties  were  the 
same  under  different  names.  The  mission  work  in  Scotland  had 
been  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  societies  to  those 
of  the  Churches.  Some  years  previously  that  society  had  given 
up  its  stations  and  agents  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  Established 
and  Free  Churches.  Only  one  year  later  it  resigned  the  West 
Indian  branch  of  its  missions  to  tlie  great  dissenting  body  already 
named,  its  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  with  one  exception,  being  all 
ministers  of  the  same  denomination.  Thus  the  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Society  celebrated  its  jubilee,  by  handing  over  its  work  to  the 
churches  for  whom  it  had  been  acting  so  long,  as  a  guardian  does 
when  his  charge  has  come  of  age  and  can  mind  his  own  affairs. 

We  were  detained  in  Jamaica  nearly  two  months  longer  than 
we  had  expected,  by  the  extensive  repairs  the  Warree  was  found  to 
require.  On  the  15tli  March  we  took  our  departure  from  Lucea 
harbour,  with  valuable  reinforcements,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldie  and 
Mrs.  Goldie ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhall ;  Henry  Hamilton,  mission 
carpenter,  and  two  other  temporary  assistant  carpenters,  a  school 
aviHtant  and  liis  wife,  and  several  female  domestics.  We  had  also 
on  board  several  frame  houses,  and  much  building  materials.  The 
coloured  assistants  were  engaged  for  limited  periods,  to  be  pro- 
longed if  found  desirable.  We  had  already  seen  that  such  an 
agency  could  not  be  implicitly  relied  on  at  the  outset.  The  mis- 
sionary service,  like  every  other,  needs  training  in  its  practical 
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working,  as  well  aa  mental  preparation  ;  classes  need  experience 
as  well  as  individuals ;  and  our  coloured  West  India  churches  were 
in  that  respect  very  deficient.  The  Bntisb  churches  have  now  bad 
sixty  or  seventy  years  disciplinary  practice  in  the  mission  work^ 
and  are  the  better  of  it;  and  we  must  not  €xpect  from  the  raw 
recruits  of  t>ur  Jamaica  mission  churches  the  conduct  of  veterans. 

Strange  to  say,  fa  put  on  our  vesael,  we  left 

harbour  in  a  le^ky  1  been  but  a  few  days  at  sea 

when  one  of  tlie  sai.  r  captain  that  there  n^ust  be 

a  leak  in  the  bow  i  berth,  he  heard  the  water 

rushing  in  behind  j  i  wai  paid  to  his  statement 

He  repeated  it  the  j  iiin.     When  I  alluded  to  the 

subject,  the  captaii;  -.  jhed,  that  "  the  craft  was  as 

tight  as  a  bottle;"  and  in  proof  tne  pumps  amidshipfs  wore  tried, 
and  did  not  draw.  I  observed  that  she  was  down  by  the  head  ; 
he  said  that  she  was  in  bad  trim ;  she  had  left  harbour  so.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  her  bad  trim  was  daily  growing  worsa  She 
plunged  heavily,  and  was  no  longer  buoyant,  and  I  spoke  again  to 
both  master  and  mate.  Then  they  rigged  the  forecastle  pump,  and 
found  a  vast  quantity  of  water  lodged  in  her  bows,  which  took 
them  two  days  to  discharge;  and  the  mate,  on  going  over  the  bows, 
found  an  open  auger  hole  just  at  the  water  line.  This  was  a  new 
proof  that  disasters  at  sea  mostly  arise  from  preventable  causes, 
and  are  owing  chiefly  to  presumption  and  inattention. 

After  we  had  rounded  Cape  Antonio,  the  extreme  west  end  of 
Cuba,  we  observed  a  ship  following  us  fast,  and,  perhaps,  eight  or 
ten  miles  astern.  We  believed  it  to  be  a  Glasgow  ship  on  board 
of  which  I  had  preached  in  Montego  Bay,  and  which  was  to  sail 
about  the  same  time  as  we.  If  trying  to  outstrip  us,  she  made 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  We  watched  her  motions,  and 
thought  she  was  keeping  too  close  in.  Suddenly  her  progress  was 
arrested.  What  could  be  the  cause  ?  Perhaps  waiting  to  take  in 
turtle.  Perhaps  she  had  struck  on  the  Colorado  reefs.  The  latter 
seemed  probable,  and  I  asked  our  captain  to  return  a  little  and  see 
if  his  help  was  needed.  He  backed  his  sails  and  waited,  looking 
for  signals  as  long  as  there  was  light,  and  seeing  none,  made  sail 
again,  though  we  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  fiate  of  the 
vessel     Long  afterwards  we  learned  that  our  conjectures  and  our 
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fears  were  both  well  founded.     The  C of  Glasgow  was  lost 

then  and  there.     Happily,  however,  all  hands  were  saved. 

The  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  another  pitiable  object ;  a  noble 
ship  lay  broken-backed,  on  a  part  of  those  same  extensive  and 
dangerous  reefs.  Masts,  yards,  and  rigging  were  hanging  over  her 
side,  but  there  was  no  one  on  board.  The  crew  had  doubtless 
e8ci^>ed  in  the  boats  ashore,  not  many  miles  oE  How  many 
wrecks  take  place  hi  those  summer  seas  where  storms  are  rare ! 
How  often  is  danger  near  when  there  is  no  fear  ! 

After  we  cleared  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  a  strong  westerly  wind 
carried  us  forward  to  the  eastward  at  a  great  paca  When  thus 
running  before  the  wind  south  of  Bermuda,  on  the  7th  April  we 
met  a  disaster.  Three  Kroomen  were  aloft  engaged  with  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  sails,  when  our  schooner  pitched  deep  head 
down,  and  instantly  there  was  a  crash  and  a  cry.  The  fore-top- 
mast had  given  way,  and  with  the  top-gallant,  royal,  and  all 
l>elonging  to  them,  swang  about  in  utter  confusion.  Two  of  the 
Kroomen  were  swinging  aloft,  too,  holding  by  the  ropes,  the  third 
had  been  throw^n  over  the  bows  and  was  struggling  in  the  water. 
But  he  swam  well,  got  hold  of  a  dangling  rope,  and  was  safely  got 
on  board  again.  The  other  two  also  got  on  deck,  and,  by  God's 
mercy,  none  of  them  was  seriously  injured. 

On  that  voyage  we  passed  through  more  of  the  "Grassy  Sea" 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  It  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  a  thousand  miles  every  w^ay  the  sea  is  covered  with  an  orange- 
coloured  plant,  which  grows  on  the  surface,  in  bunches  of  small 
branches,  leaves,  and  berries,  and  has  a  breiird  of  delicate  spikes 
like  young  com.  Over  it  a  ship  glides  softly  without  apparent 
motion  or  noise,  foam  or  ripple,  at  bow  or  stern.  Most  West 
Indiamen  go  south  of  these  golden  fields  on  their  outward  voyage, 
and  north  of  them  on  their  return.  They  see  the  plant  only  in 
scattered  parcels  about  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  whence  it  is  called 
the  "  gulf  weed,"  and  was  supposed  to  come  from  the  reefs,  and 
shoals,  and  banks,  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Florida  Keys.  That 
was  an  error;  and  now  some  charts  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
designate  all  the  ocean,  from  these  islands  to  the  Canaries,  "  sea- 
weed meadows."  The  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  cause  of  its 
production  in  that  region  of  the  sea  have  never  been  investigated. 
It  may  yet  be  found  valuable  for  agricultural,  chemical,  oi  m^\M- 
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facturing  purposes,  and  can  bo  aiipplied  in  unfjiiling  quant itiea  ta 
all  natioHR,  without  any  one  claiming  a  prior  nght  or  royalfcy. 

To  our  ijurprise,  all  the  veaaala  we  met,  after  k'uviiig  the  Florida 
Gulf  till  we  werij  lialf  way  across  tli©  ocean,  seemed  to  ahua  Mk 
Some  altered  their  course  at  a  distaae©  to  keep  out  ol  our  way. 
Some  sliowcd  m*  colours  in  answer  to  ours.     One  hoiisted  the  atara 


and  stripes  dabioualv  oTMei 
the  reason  i>u;c£led 
they  take  us  fur  a  p- 
suspicious,  ami  bolieu  m%     ^ 
steered  was  eLitsuniy  unuauai  *. 
man,  they  would  aay,  would  bt 
with  a  whid  due  we^i     At  len. 


passed.  What  might  be 
Were  tbey  al  avers,  or  did 
tld  that  our  appearance  was 
liTsuit^  ;  aud  the  course  we 
fcding  vessel  \\'hat  honest 
ig  due  east  iii  that  Utitude 
WAS  remembered  that  tber^ 


was  war  between  the  States  anu  i»itAic<>  at  that  time,  the  vessels 
we  met  were  mostly  or  all  American,  and  they  must  have  taken 
us  for  a  Mexican  privateer. 


■''■^c 


^^  ******* 


Tb«  QsttA  Xqnatorial  AtlftnUe  Carrtnt,  the  aouroe  of  the  Gulf  BtroHii ;  and  «1m  fbroH  bj  vhick  U  is 
produced,  the  N.E.  and  HwE.  Trmdo  Winds.    Tbo  arrows  sbov  its  dinctiaa. 

Inquiring  young  readers,  tracing  our  course  on  the  map,  will 
ask  why  we  took  so  great  a  circuit  through  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
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and  Florida,  and  went  so  far  nortli,  seemingly  out  of  our  way 
back  to  Calaber.  The  reason  was,  that  the  easterly  trade  winds, 
and  the  ocean  current,  which  had  brought  us  across,  prevented  our 
return  by  a  direct  route.  To  get  out  of  them  we  had  to  go  with 
the  current  till  we  entered  the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
then  to  shape  our  course  eastward  by  the  variable  winds  to  be 
found  beyond  the  trades. 

When  halfway  across  we  encountered  a  strong  head  wind,  which 
barred  our  further  progress  in  the  direction  we  wanted  to  go.  We 
must  steer  either  north  or  south,  so  the  head  of  the  ship  was  turned 
in  the  latter  direction,  and  right  south  we  went  thenceforward  for 
many  a  day,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  African  coast.  At 
length  we  got  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Palmas,  as  far  as  we  needed 
to  go  southward,  and  then  we  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles 
westward  of  that  point,  and  in  tlie  horrid  region  of  the  "  swamps," 
where  alternate  tornadoes  and  calms  prevail. 

Three  weeks  we  lay  there  becalmed,  "  like  a  painted  ship  on 
a  painted  ocean ; "  and,  during  nearly  all  that  time  the  sea  was 
like  molten  gla.ss,  and  the  sky  like- burnished  ^'old.  The  only  ex- 
<:eption  was  an  occasional  tornado,  when  the  sky  would  rapidly  be 
(vjvercd  with  black  storm  clouds,  which,  for  an  hour  or  two,  would 
jKjur  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  streams  of  lightning,  with  appalling 
thunder-peals,  accompanied  by  such  a  concentrated,  terrific  blast 
of  wind  as  no  sails  could  withstand.  They  had  to  be  taken  in 
before  it  came  on,  else  the  vessel  would  have  been  sunk,  if  the 
masts  or  sails  did  not  give  way  and  relieve  her.  Our  skipper  goi 
impatient  at  the  delay,  and  ventured  to  keep  out  sail  one  day  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  in  hope  of  catching  a  puff  that  might  help 
him  forward  a  mile  or  two.  He  was  just  a  minute  too  long  of 
ordering  them  to  be  taken  in,  the  fore-top-mast  again  gave  way, 
and  effectually  crippled  us.  It  was  best  it  happened  so ;  for  the 
ves.sel  had  been  laid  suddenly  almost  on  her  beam  ends  ;  but 
she  quickly  righted  herself  when  eased  of  the  pressure.  By  such 
delays  ships  are  sometimes  sunk  in  these  dreadful  squalls. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  the  porpoise  and  grampus  had  never  been 
briikeu  to  the  draft ;  for  they  could  be  very  useful  to  unfortunate 
ships  circumstanced  as  we  were.  They  seemed  to  like  our  com- 
pany, and  played  about  us,  darting  and  leaping  in  all  directions, 


QMr.^ 
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behind,  lK:farc,  ou  both  sides^  m  pairs  and  rows^  as  if  runiiiiig  ^ 
races.     Great  regiments  of  them  were  t$ometiru(3H  in  view,  mshiEigfl 
past  us  in  raiiJcB,  like  troops  of  hor^a     What  a  pity  we  could  not 
hamesfi  tbem  to  our  bngantiite^  ihay  would  have  towed  us  idong 
most    buiiutitiilly,    an    uld    tar   fitting   on   the    bowsprit    lik« 
Neptune,  witb  trident  and  conch  in  hand  to  direct  their  move-  ■ 
ments.     But  we  fear  ig  the  ocean  team  m  one  of  f 

the  lost  arts^  now  i 

What  ^tntiige  II  twi.     In  all  weathers  and 

througli  all  seas,  the  ith  unwearied  wingSj  in  the 

wake  of  H]n\y:^y  and  iwbere.     They  seem  to  fiuil 

their  fc>ud  on  the  t^  le  aliip's  keel     They  go  m 

pairs.     First  a  ain,  ty  i  before  sunrise  a  little  a^jterup 

then  comes  another  pair,  and  anotuui^  till  before  noon  there  may 
be  fifteen  or  twenty,  crossing  and  recrosaing  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  the  stem,  and  flying  many  miles  for  the  ship's  one. 
Never  seen  or  heard  at  night,  no  one  knows  what  becomes  of 
them.  Do  they  sleep  on  the  water,  and  risk  being  seized  by  the 
finny  prowlers  1  Do  they  go  to  coasts,  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  back  by  mornuig )  A  ship  passing  may  attract 
some  of  our  followers,  another  may  give  us  some  of  theirs ;  yet 
liave  they  been  often  suddenly  reduced  or  increased  in  numbers 
without  any  other  vessel  being  in  view. 

A  company  of  these  "  chickens "  followed  us  daily  for  two 
months,  from  the  West  Indian  Seas  to  the  West  African ;  but  at 
length  abandoned  us,  as  in  a  hopeless  condition,  when  we  had  been 
several  weeks  floating  in  an  imruffled  sea.  They  called  a  council 
one  morning,  when  about  thirty  of  them  sat  down  to  consider  what 
they  should  do;  and  gave  their  opinions  with  much  freedom, 
sometimes  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  again  altogether.  Perhaps 
the  latter  was  what  we  would  call  cheering  the  speaker.  Finally, 
they  resolved  to  wait  on  us  no  longer.  It  was  obvious  that  if  we 
would  not  go  on,  they  could  not  follow ;  so,  hoping  to  be  excused 
for  leaving  us  to  our  fate,  with  one  consent,  by  acclamation,  they 
sprang  up,  spread  their  wings  and  away,  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
them  that  voyage. 

After  three  weeks  of  dead  calm,  we  had  two  weeks  of  light  airs, 
which  brought  us  to  the  AMcan  coast.     While  yet  five  hundred 
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miles  off  it,  a  little  landbird  flew  several  times  round  our  schooner, 
ere  it  ventured  to  alight,  and  rest  its  weary  wings  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  it  hopped  on  deck  and  picked  what  it  could  find. 
Taking  to  wing  again,  it  circled  round  and  round  us,  till,  spying 
an  open  port  hole,  it  rushed  through  into  the  cabin,  alighted  on  a 
shelf^  and  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  every  one,  respecting 
its  confidence,  was  careful  not  to  disturb.  It  slept  all  day,  and 
next  morning  found  itself  able  to  resume  its  flight  landward, 
leaving  us  to  follow  at  our  leisure. 

Ab  we  slowly  approached  the  coast  by  the  lightest  possible 
winds,  baffled  frequently  by  the  fierce  tornadoes,  we  found  our- 
selves drawn  steadily  northward,  by  a  current  that  we  could  not 
resist,  so  that  we  made  Cape  Mount,  the  northern  limit  of  Liberiii, 
nrhen  we  thought  to  be  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  began  to  fear  we 
mi^fat  find  ourselves  at  last  among  the  St.  Ann's  shoals.  This 
was  a  sore  exercise  of  faith  and  patience.  Seldom  have  I  been 
more  troubled  in  mind  than  for  some  days  and  nights  at  that 
time.  It  tried  us  the  more  that  the  charts  lay  down  the  current 
oii  that  coast  as  flowing  southward.  Probably  it  varies,  according 
as  the  wind  varies  from  west  to  south,  its  prevailing  point  being 
south-west.  A  south  wind  will  send  the  waters  along  the  coast 
northward ;  a  west  wind  will  drive  them  the  opposite  way  according 
to  the  lie  of  the  coast.  At  Cape  Palmas,  they  divide,  and  a  great 
stream  flows  along  the  coast  eastward,  so  that  no  ship  leeward  of 
that  point,  can  make  way  to  the  windward,  unless  by  first  running 
sc»uth  three  hundred  miles  to  the  equator,  to  get  away  from  the 
coast  wind  and  currents  altogether. 

Neither  storm,  nor  calm,  nor  wearisome  detention  distressed  us 
like  the  quarrels  of  our  captain  and  mate,  which  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  lowered  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  sailors.  We 
liad  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  hands  off  each  other,  and  doing  so, 
drew  their  tongues  on  ourselves.  We  have  found  by  experience 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  get  the  mission-ship  than  the  proper  men 
to  navigate  her,  and  without  them  she  loses  half  her  value.  Where 
can  a  missionary  society  look  for  a  sailing  master,  who  is  both  an 
accomplished  seamen,  and  a  Christian  gentleman ;  who  can  main- 
tain his  position  with  dignity  among  those  of  his  own  profession, 
wherevef  he  meets  them,  resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  fortune 
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amoDg  tradt'f^,  aud  strangthen  the  hands  and  hcBartii  of  misaionaf; 
brethren  sailing  under  hk  care ;  who  can  secure  respect  and  obe- 
dience from  rough  wliitta  saiJurj^,  and  haiiT  with  tlie  imperfections  of 
ignorant  blra-k  ones  1  Let  buoh  a  man,  when  found,  whether 
master  or  mate,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour. 

On  the  5tli  June,  we  rounded  Gape  PalmaSj  and  on  the  13tU, 


10  first  tidings  we  received 
iih  of  our  valued  asaisUint, 
lad  kft  Lim,  They  were  of 
1  bride,  an  eaccellent  young 
sitiiifactory  to  know  that  he 
Vom  our  friend  Dr.  Prince, 
I  friendij^  and  that  his  death 


anchored  in  Clarence  Cove. 

were  saddening  j  they  i 

Edward  Millerj  a  few 

course  a  dreiidful  tjhot™.  .       lo  . 

woman,  on  board  with  ua.     It  'i 

had  received  the  be^t  medical  atl 

and  the  best  ?ittention  and  cate  f 

was  worthy  his  Cbristtan  profession^  and  the  good  cause  in  which 

he  had  engaged.      It  waa   strange  I  hat   he  first  should  fall,  the 

youngest  and  strongest,  and  of  pure  African  descent ;  who,  it  was 

thought,  would  best  stand  the  climate  and  work.     But  the  race  is 

not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.     That  day  was 

Sabbath,  and  in  the  afternoon  our  company  united  with  the  church 

ashore  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  gave  thanks  to  our 

gracious  God  for  bringing  us  safely  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 

On  our  way  up  the  Calabar  River,  we  anchored  for  the  night  at 
Parrot  Island,  and  spent  the  next  day  there,  employing  our  Kxoomen 
in  cutting  mangrove  trees  to  serve  as  foundations  for  the  houses 
we  had  on  board.  While  thus  waiting,  we  may  pause  in  our 
narrative  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  Calabar  people, 
country,  and  customs. 
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JGh^  feliltiy  of  GftUbtf  people,  end  eflklri  of  Creek  Town,  Old  Town,  end  New  or  Dnke 
Tew  Btfilriee  ef  I^rnnite  end  £jo  Honeet/— Orlginel  gwrerament  petrUrdiel— KkIio 
eetlKy  iatrodnoed— Kingly  nwk  end  UUe  edopted— King  CalelMur  or  Ulgli  Prleefe— 
Bhieety  there  How  ftw  men  beoome  einvce— How  hardly  devee  tMeome  free  egatn— 
Wen*  ef  paUle  bw  fcr  ell— Enptoyment  of  elavee— Punlehment  ef  tlieai— FbrelgB 
ihwe  trede  end  iU  eflbrte   The  "Tibera,**  or  aleTO  hantere  of  the  Interior. 

CALABABOS  and  Calapongas  were  names  given  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Bi|^t  of  Biafra,  by  the  Portagaese,  the  first  discoverers 
of  that  coast  The  former  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  Efik 
people  especially,  though  it  is  not  a  word  of  their  language,  and 
they  did  not  occupy  their  present  seats  when  Europeans  first 
visited  that  country.  Originally  they  dwelt  in  Ibiina,  or  the  Egbo 
Shaiy  country,  between  the  Niger  and  Calabar  rivers,  bordering  on 
the  great  Jbo  tribes ;  but,  defeated  in  a  civil  war  early  in  the  last 
centory,  they  abandoned  their  old,  and  founded  new  settlements  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river.  A  portion  of  them  in  a  few  years 
descended  the  stream,  to  get  near  the  European  ships  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  founded  Ikoritunghoy  called  from  its  position 
Creek  Toum^  by  the  English  traders,  which,  owing  to  the  cargoes 
of  all  ships  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants 
there  established,  increased  and  prospered. 

Wealth  and  pride  brought  strife  among  the  towns-people,  and 
the  weaker  party  being  expelled,  descended  the  river  a  few  miles 
further,  and  settled  Ohutong,  now  Old  Tovm^  in  a  commanding 
situation,  which  cut  off  their  victorious  rivals  from  the  shipping 
on  that  branch  of  the  river.  The  latter,  in  self  defence,  sent  a 
colony  and  founded  a  rmo  toum  still  luwer  down  than  Obutoug,  and 
called  it  Aqua-ahpii^  now  J)uke  Toum.  Its  advantageous  situation 
for  trade^  having  the  ships  at  anchor  in  front,  and  free  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  drew  many  families  to  reside  there,  and  it 
soon  edipied  both  the  others.    The  Obutong  people  were  hemmed 
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in,  and  could  go  neither  up  nor  down  the  river  in  safety.  They  j 
struggled  haid  against  their  ifkie,  and  were  still  powerful,  tiEl  the  j 
chiefs  of  Duke  Town  invited  them  to  a  friendly  conference  on 
board  an  English  uhipj  wnylaid  and  massacred  them.  Theuct- 
forward  Old  Town,  conipellt*d  to  leave  the  foreign  trade  wholly 
to  their  rivals,  fell  into  decay. 

EfiuMj  called  by  the  r  j   Diih^  Bplirmm,  wm  lite 

ruler  of  Agua-akpj,  or  l      r  Towr  e  beginning  of  thi^  century, 

and  from  him  it  ciiine  to  De  its  present  mimt.     Under 

him  it  rose  to  its  prc-^wn^"        «  aade  the  ships  and  jxjrsons 

of  white  men  sacred  i  nder  penalty  nf  de^tth,  but 

guarded  carefuUy  tiieir  ig  aettlemeuts  ashore,  lest 

they  should  subju^i^v.  The  le  of  aouje  fishing  viUagea 

near  the  coast,  now  called  Tom  Sf*^tA  Tonm^  hixd  plimciere*!  ;i  vi  ^^f-l 
on  its  way  up  the  river.  He  destroyed  their  towns,  laid  them 
under  an  annual  tribute  which  they  still  pay,  and  under  bonds 
never  to  go  near  a  ship,  under  any  pretence.  Therefore  it  is  that 
a  vessel  entering  the  river  now  sees  with  surprise  the  fishing 
canoes  keep  far  away,  instead  of  coming  to  sell  the  produce  of 
their  hooks  and  nets. 

As  Duke  Town  rose.  Creek  Town  fell.  The  first  Eyo  Honesty, 
ruler  of  the  latter  place,  was  a  prosperous  man,  whose  success  in 
business  excited  the  envy  of  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  they  con- 
spired to  break  him  down.  Secretly  and  suddenly  they  assembled 
at  his  capital,  and  summoned  him  to  the  "  Palaver  House"  to 
answer  an  Egbo  charge.  The  Egbo  institution  being  the  highest 
court  in  the  country,  the  source  of  supreme  authority,  he  could  not 
refuse.  The  charge  was  a  trumpery  one,  but  it  sufficed.  He  was 
condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine  which  nearly  ruined  him.  They 
ate  him  up,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  chopped  him  all  to  nothing." 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  brother,  a  rash,  proud,  headstrong  man, 
who  scattered  the  families,  some  of  whom  Duke  Ephraim  gathered 
round  him,  while  others  retired  into  the  country,  and  resided  in 
solitary  dignity  on  their  estates.  The  old  metropolis  was  deserted, 
and  being,  like  most  African  towns,  built  of  very  perishable 
materials,  soon  fell  into  such  min,  that  the  bush  grew  in  the 
courtyards  of  forsaken  mansions,  and  the  tigers  prowled  through 
the  grass-grown  streets  in  open  day. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  decay  into  which  the  ruling  family  and 
its  capital  had  sunk  when  Eyo  Et/o,  or  Eyo  the  Second,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with,  resolved  to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes. 
He  had  attended  on  Duke  Ephraim  and  secured  his  favour,  had 
been  cabin  boy  to  English  captains,  and  learned  to  speak  and  even 
write  English,  though  unable  to  read  print.  Resuming  the  name 
Honnty,  and  engaging  cautiously  in  trade,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
the  coarse  of  integrity  and  punctuality  in  his  dealings  which  had 
won  for  his  father  the  honourable  title.  He  had  many  brothers  and 
half-brothers  who  lived  on  their  properties  in  obscure  independence, 
these  he  urged  to  join  him  in  rebuilding  the  seat  of  their  ancestors, 
and  proceeding  quietly  and  unobtrusively  in  the  work,  excited 
neither  envy  nor  hostility. 

The  chief  of  Duke  Town  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eyamba,  who  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  "  Eyamba  V.,  king 
of  all  black  men."  He  was  a  usurper,  but  having  at  once  piir- 
cbased  the  headship  of  Yampy  EghOy  vacant  by  the  demise  of  the 
late  ruler,  and  by  bribery  and  flattery  gained  the  support  of  other 
chiefs,  he  carried  his  election.  He  was  an  open-hearted  and  open- 
handed  man,  but  vain,  inconsistent,  and  unprincipled.  He  made 
many  promises  and  performed  few%  without  shame  making  excuses, 
renewing  assurances,  and  disappointing  all  expectations.  He  im- 
p<>verished  himself  by  lavishing  presents  among  his  friends,  and 
lost  their  favour  by  plundering  them  in  his  straits  without  respect 
of  persons.  His  duplicity,  dishonesty,  caprices,  severity,  yea, 
cruelty,  and  grossncss  of  living,  forfeited  the  respect  of  both  whites 
and  blacks. 

Eyo  Honesty  soon  took  the  measure  of  his  rival,  and  as  a 
feud  had  existed  between  their  fathers,  he  refused  the  other 
the  honour  he  had  paid  his  predecessor,  lie  aimed  at  indepen- 
dence, and  ere  long  found  himself  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
regal  title  as  head  of  Creek  Town  and  its  dependencies.  His 
elder  brother,  Tom  Eyo,  patriarch  of  the  family,  conceded  thiit 
pfjsition  to  the  younger,  as  best  able  to  fill  it  in  dealings  with 
Europeans.  The  utmost  harmony,  however,  prevailed  between 
tliem,  and  their  mutual  respect  presented  an  admirable  example, 
which  greatly  promoted  the  peace,  unity,  and  strength  of  their 
adiierents. 
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•Eyo  assumed  the  regal  title  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  proclAimed 
a  festiva],  invited  the  cotmtry  to  be  his  guests,  and  for  two  weeks 
entertained  all  who  came  by  daily  feasts  and  shows.  At  last  lie 
took  his  seat  crowned  in  the  market  plaeo,  surrounded  by  hit 
femily,  friends,  and  armed  bands,  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
was  hailed  riglitful  king. 


Eyamba,  difipleased  with  i 
"  make  palaver  "  about  it 
found  Eyo'a  arguments  unai 
town-house  he  had  the  streti.  m 
and  copper  rods,  **  current  m< 
about  £5  sterling.     On  these  : 
ground,  and  told  the  messengers,  ■ 


sedlngs,  sent  an  embassy  to 
sived  with  duo  courtesy,  bni 
From  UiiJ  residence  to  the 
Hundreds  of  boxes  of  brsw^s 
be  merchants/*  worth  each 
ed,  without  putting  foot  to 
hifl  march  bad  proved,  that 


I 

i 


he  had  money  enough  to  be  king,  and  Tjeede<i  no  leave  firom 
Eyamba. 

Eyamba  forbade  the  captains  to  salute  him  when  he  visited 
their  ships,  and  imposed  fines  on  those  who  did  so.  Eyo,  on  the 
other  hand,  demanded  his  honours,  and  would  not  trade  with  any 
who  withheld  them ;  and,  as  his  trade  had  become  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  country,  he  carried  his  point,  leaving  them  to  settle 
the  matter  with  the  jealous  sovereign  of  Duke  Town  some  other 
way. 

In  a  rash  moment  the  "  king  of  all  black  men  "  had  said  that 
he  would  catch  Eyo  and  chain  him.  The  latter  quietly  prepared 
a  great  force  of  armed  canoes,  with  which  he  descended  the  river, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Duke  Town.  His  people  were  pre- 
pared for  war,  but  had  particular  instructions  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  and  not  a  man  to  land  till  he  ordered  them.  With  a  small 
body-guard  he  walked  to  the  king's  house.  Eyamba  vras  elated 
by  the  honour  of  such  a  visit,  but  his  delusion  vanished  when 
Eyo,  after  ordinary  salutations,  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  chaining  him.  Eyamba,  taken 
quite  aback,  tried  to  explain,  and  to  laugh  it  off  as  a  joke,  and 
then  asked  the  other  to  drink  wine.  No,  no;  Eyo  told  him  that 
he  never  drank  wine,  and  that  he  had  not  come  to  make  play,  but 
to  see  if  Eyamba  was  fit  to  chain  him.  If  he  could  not  do  that, 
there  was  no  need  to  remain  longer.  So  saying  he  departed  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  arrived,  leaving  Duke  Town,  king^  and  people^ 
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confounded  at  his  cool  audacity,  and  returned  to  Creek  Town*  in 
triumpL 

The  government  of  Calabar,  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  any,  was 
essentiidly  patriarchal,  which  meant  simply  that  the  head  of  every 
fionily  governed  it,  independent  of  every  other,  by  his  sole 
authority.  If  two  equal  branches  came  into  collision,  they  might 
refer  the  case  to  the  head  of  an  elder  branch,  or  accept  the  media- 
tion of  other  equal  branches  ;  but  failing  these  means  of  settling 
the  quarrel,  they  must  fight  it  out;  till  the  weaker  side  gave  in. 

Foreign  commerce  soon  brought  Calabar  affairs  into  such  a 
state,  that  the  want  of  a  bond  of  union  among  the  diiSerent 
funilies,  and  of  a  supreme  authority  to  enforce  peace  and  order 
between  equals  and  rivals,  became  apparent ;  and  the  Fgbo  insti- 
tution was  adopted.  It  was  found  in  operation  among  a  tribe 
down  the  coast  towards  Camaroons,  but  was  improved  and  ex- 
tended in  its  new  field  of  operations. 

JSgbo  is  a  secret  association,  under  the  patronage  of  a  super- 
natural being  of  that  name.  A  person  joining  its  highest  rank 
pays  an  entrance  fee  to  every  member,  which,  though  small  to 
each,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  nearly  £100,  there  being  about  a 
thousand  members.  Its  mysteries  cannot  be  witnessed  except  by 
the  initiated,  nor  divulged,  under  penalty  of  death.  All  its  laws 
are  enforced  by  the  same  awful  sanction.  It  consists  of  ten 
branches  of  various  degrees  of  honour  and  power,  some  low 
enough  for  bo3rs  and  slaves  to  buy  as  a  sort  of  initiation,  others  so 
high  that  only  freemen  of  old  family  and  high  rank  can  procure  them. 

The  laws  of  Egbo  are  made  for  the  benefit  solely  of  its  own 
members,  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  not  being  con- 
sidered. Society  in  Calabar  consists  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The 
former  are  more  than  free,  they  have  privileges  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  others  not  members  of  Egbo.  Free  people,  too 
poor  to  purchase  these  privileges,  if  wronged,  must  hire  an  Egbo 
gentleman  to  bring  their  cause  before  an  Egbo  court,  with  a  great 
fee  proportioned  to  his  success.  Sometimes  such  persons  prefer  to 
sell  themselves  to  some  powerful  chief,  and  gain  his  protection  at 
the  expense  of  their  liberty.  Like  all  exclusive  orders,  Egbo  will 
not  voluntarily  reduce  tlie  privileges  of  its  members  to  enlarge 


bnital  husbands  witliout  redress.     The  only 
the  protection  of  the  shives  was  at  the  instan^ 

The  kings  of  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town 
as  such  by  Egbo  authority.  They  had  power 
officers,  every  branch  having  its  head,  but  n< 
rank  is  not  native,  but  adopted  to  regulate  th 
people  of  the  country  with  foreigners.  Eye 
that  he  was  not  king  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
such  as  was  attributed  to  him  by  white  peopl 
As  the  office  had  special  relation  to  Europeai 
to  have  something  to  say  in  the  election  of  pei 
b^an  with  Eyamba  who  sought  their  aid,  and 
by  his  successors,  till  Her  Majesty's  Consul  ha 

The  towns  of  Calabar  are,  in  fiEict^  a  ni: 
publics,  each  with  its  own  chief  and  council, 
Egbo  confraternity,  so  far  as  they  have  jo 
defence.  Eyo  has  told  me  that  he  dared  no 
power  over  other  towns,  unless  they  called  hin 
difficult  cases.  Yet  indirectly  he  was  the  moi 
the  country,  and  his  influence  was  felt  everyr^ 
Calabar  could  play  the  despot  over  free  men 
Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  who  seem  to  hold  the  h( 
in  their  barbaric  hands.  Any  attempt  of  t 
effiRr.tnnllv    f/^oJo+^J    „-.j    - 
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before  him  and  his  idol  the  covenants  of  tribes  and  families  were 
sealed  by  oath.  Bat  his  office  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the 
emoluments  are  so  trifling  that  only  a  decayed  gentleman  can  be 
be  foond  to  accept  the  honour.  A  poor,  little,  old  man,  who 
often  got  his  dinner  ^  an  alms  at  the  mission-house,  was  the 
dignitary  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  Yet  with  that  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  his  person  and  office,  called  pride,  found  in  all 
officials,  under  black  or  white  skins,  he  would  not  eat  it  in  the 
mission-house,  but  carried  it  away  and  ate  it  in  solitary  dignity 
before  his  idol 

Slavery  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  West  African  society,  and 
seems  to  be  its  normal  condition.  The  people  not  only  conform 
to  it  as  the  old  custom,  and  acquiesce  in  it  as  inevitable,  but  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  any  other  social  state  of  things.  Absolute 
authority  on  the  one  part,  entire  subjection  on  the  other,  is  the 
theory;  but  in  practice  both  tlie  authority  and  subjection  are 
checked  and  limited  in  many  ways.  Slavery  is  not  there,  as  in 
America,  a  foreign  and  greatly  inferior  state  of  society,  forcibly 
maintained  in  presence  of  and  instead  of  a  better  one.  Individuals 
nitiy  be  thereby  degraded  in  position ;  but  they  don't  belong  to  a 
degraded  race  j  for  the  masters  are  of  the  same  race.  The  latter 
may  have  sprung  from  slaves,  the  slaves  may  become  masters. 
But,  indeed,  the  harsh  terms  master  and  mistress  arc  not  in  the 
Calabar  language.  The  sweet  and  precious  names,  father  and 
mother,  alone  are  used  to  express  the  relation.  The  children  of 
h(A\\  classes  grow  up  together  as  playmates,  and  equally  regard 
the  head  of  the  house  as  their  father ;  literally  illustrating  Paul's 
words,  "  The  heir  as  long  as  he  is  a  child  differs  in  nothing  from 
a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  alL"  In  our  schools  they  sat 
side  by  side,  read  in  the  same  classes,  and  were  treated  as  they 
deserved,  without  reference  to  their  relation.  The  slave  boy  has 
at  times  taken  precedence  of  his  young  master,  and  that  without 
offending  any  native  prejudices. 

Free  men  may  become  slaves  in  several  ways  deemed  legitimate. 
Firgt,  By  selling  themselves,  either  in  time  of  famine,  or  for  pro- 
tection, or  to  better  their  circumstances ;  as  a  rich,  head  slave  may 
be  better  ofif  than  a  poor  despised  freeman.      Theirs  is  a  ven' 
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mitigated  slavery,  and  doea  uot  warrant  a  transfer  of  Uieir  persons 
and  servicefi  by  sale  to  another.  Many  &ee  men  in  adjottUBg  ter* 
ritories  became  King  Eyo's  dependont^i  or  subjects,  in  tlml  way, 
for  protection  against  powerful  and  unscnipuloua  neighboara,  who^ 
they  feared,  woidd  kill  or  &ell  them.  He  aeldom  removeti  them, 
seldom  oppressed  them,  yet  they  became  entirely  subject  to  him, 
and  bound  to  forwMd  ^*"'  i-^^— ^^  ^^  ^|jp||.  ^^^^  conntriea. 

Second,  Men  mayl  as  of  old  time,  "themselves, 

wives,  cliildrcn,   ai]  ave,  that  payment  may  be 

made."     Egbo  b  purr^ii  g  such  claims.     A  cfiedilor, 

when  the  d;iy  of  pa'  nay  beat  an  Egbo  drum  at 

his  debtor's  door,  m  s^yg  his  Louse  tiU  payment 

be  made ;  and  if  not  mac  time,  require  him  to  deliver 

himself  up  and  all  Ms  pnj"p^i.,j  i.^  lia  debt;  and  the  debtor  is 
bound  to  the  terms  thus  proclaimed.  Neither  this  nor  the  former, 
however,  includes  forfeiture  of  life,  or  liability  to  be  sold  out  of 
the  country. 

Third,  Men  may  be  sold  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  as  criminals. 
Both  these  degrade  the  parties,  and  include  the  loss  of  all  natural 
riglits.  Their  lives  are  forfeited;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
with  those  who  have  them  in  their  power,  what  to  do  with  them, 
whether  to  kill  or  sell  them.  Generally  their  price  is  preferred 
to  their  blood,  unless  some  country  custom  demands  their  sacri- 
fice ;  and  as  their  bondage  is  designedly  their  punishment,  their 
treatment  is  according  to  the  pleasure  of  their  owner. 

Less  by  these  means,  however,  than  by  others  under  cover  of 
them,  was  the  system  of  slavery  perpetuated  and  the  trade  sup- 
plied. Throughout  the  vast  interior,  the  poor  and  the  orphan  were 
everywhere  harassed  with  claims  of  debt  they  could  not  pay,  and 
for  which  they  and  theirs  were  sold.  Every  infringement  of 
custom  became  a  great  offence,  and  every  offence  a  crime,  involv- 
ing death  or  slavery.  Plundering  expeditions  were  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  slaves ;  and  kidnapping,  though 
everywhere  condemned,  was  everywhere  practised.  In  Calabar, 
man  stealing  was,  indeed,  proliibited  under  pain  of  death,  to  pre- 
vent the  new,  and  especially  the  young  slaves  brought  into  it  from 
being  sold  out  of  it  by  the  old  ones,  under  pretence  of  their  having 
run  away.     I  used  this  as  an  argument  with  King  Eyo,  agiunst 
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Lis  contiiiaiiig  to  buy  slaves  from  the  interior,  who,  he  knew  were 
generally  stolen,  thus  encouraging  in  others  what  he  condemned 
in  his  own  people.  He  pleaded  in  reply,  the  impossibility  of  his 
knowing  certainly  who  were  or  were  not  so  acquired,  or  how,  or 
whence  they  had  come  into  the  market;  but  consoled  himself  that 
he  did  not  steal  them,  and  would  not  sell  them  again,  and  that 
he  would  make  it  better  for  them  to  be  his  slaves  than  free  in 
their  own  country. 

A  common  saying  in  Calabar  was,  that  a  man  easily  became  a 
slave  and  hardly  recovered  his  freedom.  The  remark  might  be  a 
proverb  applicable  to  all  possessions,  easily  lost,  not  easily  re- 
gained. A  slave  there  cannot  purchase  his  freedom,  as  formerly 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  it  secured  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
for  there  is  no  law  in  that  land  on  the  subject,  or  on  any  subject,  to 
be  enforced  by  regularly  commissioned  magistrates,  on  all  parties 
alike.  Every  master  is  king  and  parliament  in  his  own  house, 
makes  and  enforces  the  law  for  his  own  people,  and  from  him 
they  have  no  appeal  Were  any  one  practically  freed  by  his 
ma.ster,  for  whatever  cause,  he  must  find  some  powerful  chief  to 
befriend  him,  or  purchase  Egbo  honours,  to  secure  his  freedom ; 
otherwise  its  defence  would  lie  in  his  own  right  hand.  The 
pjjorest  subjects  of  our  own  highly  favoured  country  enjoy  un- 
thinkingly the  blessings  of  personal  liberty  and  safety,  beyond 
what  the  sons  of  African  kings  possess,  unless  they  pay  a  ransom 
price  for  them.  By  tlie  purchase  of  Egbo  privileges,  slaves  may 
secure  a  position  almost  equivalent  to  freedom.  Wealthy  masters 
often  bestow  them  on  trusty  servants.  King  Eyo  rewarded  all 
hiii  confidential  head  people  in  that  way,  paying  the  fees  for  them. 
The  rights  of  the  master  are  not  thereby  affected,  though  the 
servant's  position  is  so  improved,  that  he  is  less  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  power  thus  voluntarily  moderated. 

But  the  first  step  in  a  slave's  ascent  towards  freedom  is  to 
|K>ssess  a  slave  of  his  own.  This  he  can  employ  as  he  pleases  for 
Ids  own  benefit,  or  send  as  his  substitute  for  all  common  work, 
when  called  on  for  service  by  his  master.  He  is  a  happy  and 
proud  man  when  he  can  thus  claim  exemption  from  drudgery, 
and  employ  his  own  time  as  he  finds  best  The  masters  approve 
of  this  proceeding  as  a  new  hold  on  their  slaves'  fidelity,  who  thus 
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acquire  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  A  sjinpatby  witli  tkeir  owneT%  I 
while,  indirectly^  it  increases  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  masteti.  ] 
who,  in  the  hist  resort,  can  command  all  Prosperous  Blaves  sel- 
dom presume,  as  they  could  be  easily  reduced ;  and  their  mnaters 
seem  not  jealous  of  thein^  conscious  of  their  power,  and  also  of 
their  dependence  on  such  able  peopla  It  is  not  unueual  for  slaves 
in  that  way^  and  by  Egbo  priviJ  to  attain  high  position,  and 
a  state  of  almost  independence  nobility.     Such  an  one  at 

Duke  Town,  Iron  Bar^  by  n^'^  hough  originally  a  bought 
slave,  became  one  of  the  first  \  nd  most  trusted  traders  \Am 

that  town.  He  nerer  was  fuUy  i  nor  could  he  deny  the  claim 
of  his  deceased  master's  family  on  i ;  but  they  never  assertt?d  it, 
and  no  one  else  dare  call  him  slave.  nother  in  Creek  Town»  King 
Eyo's  principfi!  tmder,  attrtiiuxl  a  position  of  the  hii^liest  rr-TisMpr- 
ation  and  wealth,  and  was  treated  with  more  respect^  and  was 
really  more  influential,  than  some  of  Eyo's  own  brothers. 

By  the  natural  process  of  birth,  the  children  of  slaves  obtain  a 
degree  of  freedom.  Natives  of  Calabar  cannot^  if  without  crime, 
be  sold  out  of  it,  and  those  bom  in  their  master's  house  iuherit 
privileges,  beyond  the  plantation  slaves.  Their  condition  improves 
from  generation  to  generation.  If  a  great  family  decays  and  dies 
out,  the  slaves  become  their  own  masters.  Mid  can  resist  the 
attempt  of  distant  relatives  to  claim  them. 

When  slave  concubines  have  children  to  their  own  masters,  both 
mothers  and  children  become  free.  If  previously  handmaids  to 
the  wives,  as  in  the  case  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  a  case  which  fre- 
quently has  its  parallel  in  Calabar,  the  subjection  ceases.  On  the 
death  of  the  father  the  children  obtain  less,  indeed,  of  the  property 
than  those  of  free  wives,  having  no  friends  on  their  mothers* 
side  to  assert  their  rights.  In  respect  of  such  ofiGspring,  it  would 
be  well  if  American  slaveholders  would  take  a  lesson  from  those 
of  Calabar;  or  rather,  not  to  offend  their  pride,  follow  nature's 
law  and  patriarchal  i)ractice  in  such  cases  more  closely  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  Such  a  thing  as  a  "gentleman,"  leaving  his 
children  and  their  mothers  still  slaves,  to  be  sold  after  his  death,  I 
never  heard  of  in  Africa ;  nor  could  it  be  done  for  very  shame. 

Sometimes  a  slave  is  freed  a^  a  punishment  His  master  find- 
ing him  incorrigible,  and  unwilling  to  kill  him,  blows  Egbo  on 
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him,  and  drives  him  away.  The  poor  wretch  becomes  an  outcast. 
Every  one  shuns,  any  one  may  slay  him.  From  exposure,  want, 
and  sickness,  he  soon  dies.  Such  an  one  came  into  my  hands 
once,  but  was  too  far  gone  to  recover.  His  own  brother  did  not 
know  him.  His  master  would  not  help  me  even  to  bury  hiui, 
till  I  made  a  palaver  with  King  Eyo  about  such  barbarity ;  for 
be  was  the  king's  brother. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  legal  emancipation,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  does  not  exist,  and  for  want  of  law  cannot 
Where  there  is  no  law  or  rule  for  slaves  but  the  owner's  pleasure, 
a  release  from  him  would  be  a  release  from  all  restraint  and 
authority,  and  also  from  all  legal  protection.  A  master  giving 
his  slaves  such  a  release,  would  not  thereby  be  released  from 
them.  Other  masters  would  hold  him  still  responsible  for  them, 
and  bound  to  answer  all  complaints  against  them.  If  he  could 
not  give  redress,  the  complaiuaut  would  take  it  by  seizing  the 
offenders  and  holding  them  till  he  got  satisfaction.  An  owner 
cannot  free  himself  of  his  responsibility  for  his  slaves,  except  by 
selling  them,  when  the  purchaser  incurs  it,  or  by  Egbo  proclama- 
tion, as  already  described,  when  they  are  outlawed.  Were  he,  in 
order  to  free  them,  to  disclaim  both  control  and  responsibility, 
they  would  be  seized  by  some  one  else,  if  they  did  not  seek  a  new 
master,  and,  entrapped  on  various  pretences,  would  be  sold  hither 
and  thither,  unless  sufficiently  numerous  and  united  to  defend 
themselves.  It  w^ill  be  asked,  could  he  not  retain  them  aboiit 
him  as  attached  free  people,  and  pay  them  wages  for  their  work  ] 
Yes,  if  they  chose  to  remain,  and  there  were  any  imperative 
authority  to  regulate  their  relation  and  duties,  to  which  both 
()arties  would  ai)pcal.  Otherwise  all  would  depend  on  him  for 
work,  pay,  and  punishment,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  would  be  abso- 
lute master  again. 

The  most  of  the  slaves  are  employed  in  fanning  and  trading. 
The  former  cultivate  a  portion  of  land,  allotted  by  their  masters, 
for  their  own  use,  and  generally  supply  the  town  markets  with 
the  produce.  Their  labour  is  much  less  continuous  and  severe 
than  that  of  West  India  slaves.  If  called  into  town  to  work,  they 
receive  a  small  allowance.  Those  employed  in  canoes  are  fed,  and 
are  in  crews  of  six  to  ten  to  each  canoe,  under  a  captain  or  super- 
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cargo.  He  hns.  a  commission  on  his  trade,  and  may  trade  on  \m 
own  account  a  little,  but  not  in  palm  oil^  or  so  as  to  neglect  liia 
master's  interei>t5.  The  canoe  people  traffic  in  provision  s,  buying 
with  English  goods  up  the  conntiy,  and  selling  to  the  towns- 
people, ships  and  mission  houses. 

King  Eyo  had  rnan^  thousand  slaves^  and  foar  hundred  canoea, 

his  son  said,  with  a  captain  and for  every  one.     Besides  his 

extensive  trade,  ^¥hich  amountec  Bveml  thouBand  puncheons 

annually,  he  employed  bis  peopl  raing  waste  la&cts,  founding 

towns,  and  planting  farms  ected  positions,  wMch  gave 

him  command  of  the  rivers  <w**i  nels  of  trada     He  used  to 

go  with  a  great  force  to  a  now  dj  ^  and  begin  the  work  him- 
self, felling  the  woods,  planting  ground,  and  building  the 
houses;  then  he  left  the  people  t,,v*-.  with  a  head  man,  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  multiply,  plant  and  gather,  traffic  and  gain, 
and  bring  him  his  share  of  provisions  and  oil  yearly.  They 
generally  lived  pretty  comfortably,  raising  fowl  and  goats,  fishing, 
and  hunting.  When  required  to  work  in  town  they  came  in  relays, 
for  a  week  or  two  each  gang,  with  their  provisions,  and  when  their 
spell  was  done,  returned  to  their  own  quarters. 

New  slaves,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Calabar, 
perhaps  stupified  by  frequent  transfers  from  hand  to  hand,  firom 
place  to  place,  and  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  were  often  useless 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  sometimes  troublesoma  Persons  of 
property,  sense,  and  feeling,  put  them  under  the  care  of  their  old 
hands,  and  secured  them  both  in  regular  work  and  support  But 
those  bought  by  town  slaves,  who  had  not  regular  work  and  sup- 
port for  them,  were  often  in  a  wretched  condition.  Thrown  loose 
without  knowing  what  to  do,  idle,  diseased,  hungry,  and  naked, 
they  prowled  about,  objects  both  of  pity  and  dread,  begging  and 
stealing,  as  they  could.  One  of  these  being  caught  and  chained, 
broke  loose  and  came  to  me.  When  admonished  about  stealing 
he  replied,  "  What  can  I  do  ]  I  have  no  master  to  give  me  chop 
or  cloth."  Some  of  them  became  reckless,  killed  persons  in  their 
rage,  and  were  killed. 

The  ordinary  punishments  were  flogging  and  chaining.  Drown- 
ing was  not  unfrequent.  Some  masters  were  ingenious  in  devising 
new  methods  of  afflicting  their  disobedient  people,  which  I  have 
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DO  heart  to  detail  Some  of  them  will  necessarily  occur  as  we 
proceed.  One  of  the  seemingly  least  was  one  really  severe.  A 
very  troublesome  slave  was  sold,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  maybe  a 
neighbour,  sold  as  a  worthless  fellow  for  one  copper,  in  fact,  for 
nothing  as  being  good  for  nothing.  How  this  illustrates  a  pas- 
sags  in  the  Psalms,  "Thou  sellest  thy  people  for  nought,  and 
doflt  not  increase  thy  wealth  by  their  price."  The  fellow  thus 
disposed  of  became  thenceforth  a  derision  to  all  about  him,  and 
has  it  often  cast  in  his  teeth  that  no  one  would  give  two  coppers 
for  him. 

While  the  foreign  slave  trade  prevailed,  the  masters  easily  got 
quit  of  their  troublesome  people,  and  the  fear  of  it  had  a  deter- 
ring effect  on  the  rest.  Often  therefore  was  the  wish  expressed 
that  it  ooold  be  resumed,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  one  ship  in  the 
year,  to  let  them  sell  off  their  bad  people.  But  the  effect  would 
probably  have  been,  if  conceded,  to  multiply  the  bad  people  ir. 
order  to  sell  them.  It  is  easy  for  a  master  to  make  his  people 
bad,  when  he  wants  an  excuse  for  disposing  of  them.  The  insin- 
cerity of  the  parties,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  their  "  bad  people  " 
in  that  way,  soon  appeared,  when  I  offered  to  take  such  and  send 
them  away  once  a  year  without  putting  them  to  any  expense. 
No,  no,  they  must  have  their  price  first. 

The  constant  influx  of  new  people,  during  the  slave  trade,  Tised 
to  keep  the  country  in  continufil  alarm.  The  masters  were  cruelly 
severe  in  order  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  slaves,  the  latter  were 
often  desperate,  sometimes  ferocious.  Since  the  trade  ceased  a 
change  has  appeared ;  and  more  consideration  and  forbearance  on 
the  one  part  has  produced  more  contentment  and  real  submission 
and  respect  on  the  other.  No  longer  afraid  of  being  sold  over  the 
great  waters,  or  eaten  at  sea,  as  they  used  to  believe,  they  are  more 
disposed  to  settle  in  their  new  country,  and  make  the  best  of 
their  condition,  as  others  liave  done  before  them. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  added  that  the 
chief  slave  hunters  of  the  interior  are  called  Tibdra^  and  regarded 
by  the  negroes  as  "  white  men,"  because  "  they  wear  clothes,  ride 
horses,  and  have  straight  hair."  They  are  probably  a  Moorish 
tribe.  Their  captives,  when  they  came  to  Calabar  and  saw  sea- 
men and  missionaries,  called  us,  sometimes  in  fright,  Tihdra. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

1B4T. 

Cftlabar  rirer  and  Iiarbnm'-  VntrtA  isUtid  tmtMft«f>t~lfi(!li  ro*d  lottiQ  Inlvrfov— 1|« 
trees  and  their    iiMr^i>ry   »oJi---Ftrnift  tml  yroi]uettoiia-I1iii»pl(iil||y-S«] 
Natlre  houses  :uia    fUnillmTi— IlM[KtkTftri#_rr»a«-'&«]i)Vloiu   fdeuncil 
Domestic  animua.^  antl  ulkd  lit'Atii— SfOxrud  ami  cIlmAtc — A  bo^'k  Uvely  Ti^y* 

TTS  noble  river  h  the  distiiiguisbiug  feature;  of  tLe  OUabt^'" 
■-  country.  Aboat  twelve  miles  fvide  at  its  mouth,  from  Toir* 
Sbott's  point  on  tho  west  to  East  Head,  it  preserves  nearly  th* 
same  breadth  unobstructed  np  to  Parrot  Island,  about  thirty  miles. 
For  ten  miles  faitlier  it  is  wider  by  the  uniou  ef  several  stre^ini^ 
but  the  number  of  iiilands  thereabouts  tomiing  quite  a  labyrinth* 
divide  it  into  channelB,  and  |)reTent  itsj  full  breadth  being  seea 
Some  of  these  ialiinds  are  many  niilea  long.  On  the  t^Kiteni,  or 
smaller  river,  Duke  Town  stands.  On  a  stniili  fltream,  connecting 
that  and  the  western,  or  greater  river,  Cr^k  Tovvti  standi  The 
western,  sometimes  called  Cross  river,  is  divided  into  three 
channels  by  long  narrow  islands  U>r  forty  miles  above  Parrot  Island, 
Two  of  these  hi\d  been  traced  by  Giptain  Beecroft  before  we  went 
to  the  country ;  the  third  or  most  westerly  was  explored  by  my- 
self, as  shall  be  related  in  its  place.  That  ehannd,  commencing 
at  Isong  lyang  eighty  miles  fnimi  the  sea,  re>ceives  various  tribu* 
taries  from  the  Egbo  Slmry  conntTj,  and  is  thenceforward  almost 
quite  separated  fnnn  tlie  others*,  by  a  Cijutintious  line  of  islandfl 
and  sand-banks,  which  terminate  in  the  *^  Spit,"  a  dangerous  shoal 
with  breakers  off  the  river  mouth. 

Captain  Beecroft  first  explored  the  river,  in  the  steamer  EOdopey 
in  1843,  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Creek 
Town,  and  found  it  great  and  strong  as  far  as  he  went.  Compar- 
ing the  old  charts  of  the  coast  and  river,  from  Duke  Town  to  the 
sea,  with  the  present  appearance  of  it,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
mistakes  committed,  or  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
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the  last  century.  Of  the  Latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the  rapid 
eleyation  of  the  sand  and  mud  banks,  which  were  then  "  dry  at 
half  ebb,"  above  Parrot  Island,  from  Ehi  Tahdka  to  Seven-fathom 
Point,  and  are  now  bare  at  high  water,  and  covered  with  mangrove 
trees.  In  one  century  they  seem  to  have  risen  about  four  feet , 
for  the  tide  rises  seven.  The  rate  of  deposition  in  previous  cen- 
turies may  have  been  even  more  rapid ;  for  as  the  banks  approach 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  deposit  must  grow  annually  less,  till 
at  length  it  becomes  fit  for  vegetation.  Let  this  fact  be  placed 
alpngBide  Bunsen's  reasonings  and  conclusions  relative  to  the 
deposits  of  the  Nile,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  at  the  Tate 
of  four  inches  in  a  century. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  offers  no  obstruction  to 
navigation,  being  an  extensive  flat,  with  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  and  a  half  fisithoms  water  on  it  at  all  times,  according  to  the 
state  of  ^e  tide,  and  a  channel  two  or  three  miles  wide  with 
smooth  water  between  the  Spit  and  East  Head.  Inside  the  bar 
18  an  extensive  and  safe  basin  with  six  or  seven  fathoms  water, 
and  good  holding  ground,  offering  what  our  country  so  much 
requires  on  that  coast,  a  good  harbour;  for  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  it  has  not  one.  Parrot  Island,  as  yet  un- 
occupied and  unclaimed,  could  furnish  a  site  for  the  necessary 
establishment  on  land,  and  might  even  become  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  Central  Africa.  It  commands  the  river  and 
country,  and  has  deep  water  close  along  its  eastern  side,  where 
ships  could  lie  as  at  a  quay.  True,  it  is  now  soft  on  the  surface, 
but  the  materials  are  there  to  remedy  its  defects,  in  the  trees 
which  cover  it,  and  the  sand-banks  which  lie  below,  while  Kroomeu 
could  be  hired  cheap  to  make  it  fit  for  buildings. 

The  Niger,  the  high  road  of  the  continent,  wastes  its  waters 
in  so  many  chaimels  through  the  swamps  of  its  vast  delta,  that 
it  affords  hardly  one  good  entrance,  free  from  bars  and  breakers, 
for  first  class  merchantmen.  And  the  Bonny,  though  a  safe  and 
capacious  anchorage,  is  approached  by  difiBcult  and  dangerous 
passages,  which  no  ship  would  attempt  at  night  The  Calabar,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  open  and  safe  entrance  and  channel  up  to  Duke 
Town ;  and  at  one  part  of  its  upper  course  approaches  so  near  the 
Niger,  that  easy  and  safe  communication  could  be  opened  between 
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them  by  treaty  witb  the  natives,  and  the  commerce  of  the  vast 
interior  reach  its  de«tinatiou  by  Caljibarf  more  Bpeedily  and 
securely  than  in  any  other  way. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  river,  even  above  Duke  and  Creek  Towns, 
but  especially  between  them  and  the  sea,  are  immense  tracts  of 
ftlluvial  depoBit,  in  a  very  soft  state,  covered  with  forests  of  man- 
groves. Thifi  tree  is  remarkable,  ■  ig  especially  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  new  land,  as  it  gro^,  3efit  in  the  muddy  shallows 
about  the  outlets  of  tropical  riv  Growing  only  where  the  tide 

rises,  dropping  shoots  from  iu  ichcs  like  the  banyan  tree, 

which  become  new  treea,  and  its  r».  i  extending  and  interlaciug 
above  the  ground  like  a  network,  j  arrests  every  floating  sub- 
stance which  in  the  rain  season  the  s^  ollen  rivers  bring  down,  and 
thus  greatly  accelerates  the  increase  and  rriTT^filidatinn  fvf  the  new 
soil  In  time,  when  the  land  is  really  formed  and  dry,  other 
vegetable  productions  appear ;  palms  abound,  plantations  and 
human  abodes  succeed  with  increasing  and  varied  husbandry  and 
enjoyments,  and  the  mangroves  die. 

The  proper  soil  of  the  country  is  light  and  sandy,  no  stones 
being  found  within  eighty  miles  of  the  sea.  The  habitable  parts 
of  it  consist  of  gentle  swelling  undulations,  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  gradually  increasing  inland.  The  original  forest 
having  given  place  to  farms,  these,  when  worn  out,  soon  run 
again  into  bush  or  thicket.  At  intervals  of  five  to  ten  years  this 
bush  may  be  cut  down  and  burned  off,  and  two  or  three  crops 
got  from  the  ground;  but  the  land  is  soon  exhausted,  and  when 
thrown  up  becomes  overrun  with  wood.  It  is  not  a  pastoral 
country,  and  the  few  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  to  be  found,  cannot 
be  called  flocks  and  herds.  The  people  don't  use  milk,  which, 
they  say,  belongs  only  to  young  things,  though  some  of  their  own 
children  are  running  about  before  being  weaned.  The  articles 
most  generally  cultivated  in  their  farms  are  yams,  plantains, 
bananas,  konkies,  casada,  and  Indian  com. 

An  "  aubong,"  or  native  "  gentleman,"  is  a  great  man  on  his 
own  plantation,  and  very  hospitable.  I  went  to  see  one  who  was 
sick,  the  head  of  Ambo  Town.  The  old  man  was  proud  of  my 
visit,  provided  refreshments  for  all  with  me,  and  his  son  stood 
and  fanned  me  with  assiduous  attention,  a  most  gratefol  servioe 
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after  an  hour's  hot  walk  through  the  bush.  "A  kid  of  the 
goats "  was  immediately  killed,  and,  before  being  cooked,  pre- 
sented on  a  tray,  to  assure  me,  perhaps,  that  neither  monkey,  dog, 
nor  civet  cat  was  prepared  for  my  use,  though  freely  used  among 
themselves.  Wlien  I  left,  he  sent  his  servants  with  a  goat  and 
twenty  yams  to  our  boat  as  a  present,  or  "  dash,"  which,  of  course, 
in  due  time  I  requited  by  another  as  good. 

There  is  much  civility  in  the  intercourse  of  the  natives,  and 
they  abound  in  forms  of  salutation,  varied  according  to  times, 
places,  and  other  circumstances.  To  pass  one,  an  equal  or 
superior,  without  greeting,  or  not  to  acknowledge  the  greeting  of 
the  meanest,  would  be  deemed  rude  and  insulting. 

"  Qentlemen"  have  usually  houses  in  town  as  well  as  on  their 
plantations,  dividing  their  time  between  their  trading  and  farming 
operations.  The  Calabar  houses  are  well  constructed,  consider- 
ing the  insufficient  materials  employed,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  state  of  the  country.  They  consist  each  of  a 
quadrangular  court-yard,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  apartments, 
which  all  open  into  it,  while  one  main  gate,  kept  by  a  porter, 
opens  into  the  street  No  windows  exist,  except  one  little  peep- 
hole in  the  gable  at  each  end.  An  "  aubong  "  has  usually  several 
of  these  yards  opening  into  each  other,  for  his  scrv^ants,  wives, 
and  trade  goods.  His  own,  or  reception  yard,  generally  contains 
a  state  room,  filled  with  his  best  furniture  and  ornaments,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  best  seen.  Rows  of  pewter  plates,  brass  pans, 
and  small  looking  glasses  usually  adorn  the  walls,  and  display 
native  taste. 

The  construction  of  a  Calabar  house  exhibits  a  paradox.  In 
other  countries  the  walls  support  the  roof,  there  the  roof  supports 
tlie  walls.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  roof  rests  not  on  the 
walls,  but  on  the  rows  of  strong  posts  which  surround  the  house 
inside  and  out,  and  are  fixed  deep  in  the  ground.  The  walls 
f^tand  six  feet  within  these,  and  are  very  frail,  puch  as  might  bo 
called  lath  and  plaster.  Their  hold  of  the  ground  is  very  slight, 
while  the  upright  sticks  are  bound  securely  to  the  roof,  so  that 
they  cannot  fall,  though  soon  decayed  at  the  foot. 

Board  floors  are  not  employed  in  native  structures,  hard  beaten 
earth  suffices  for  one-storey  houses;  but  they  are  always  dry  and 
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clean.  The  floor  of  the  piazza  around  the  hotiso,  both  within  and 
without^  is  raised  a  foot  above  the  ground  level,  and  affojtii  a 
clean  and  dry  cfjvered  walk,  sheltered  from  aim  and  raiti.  E^rery 
house  contaiivs  two  apartmenta  (tScoilk^^  hut  and  htn)^  the  out^rt 
or  kitchen;  the  inner,  a  store  and  bedroom.  The  fire-placea  are 
neatly  and  skilfully  constructed  of  baked  clay,  well  adapted  U% 
the  best  use  of  fnel  for  cookiiu  >oses.     High  over  them  are 

lattice  frames  where  the  ute  aired  lie,  and  H^li  and  fltssh 

are  laid  to  be  smoked.  i  [5ott*^iy  being  ill  baked,  and 

not  glazed,  needs  ettpe  ire  lung  and  drying. 

Mention  has  aire  eeu  n/  the  bruad  Beats  of  hard 

clay,  constructed  unaer  the  pia  f  every  great  man" a   house, 

both  fronting  tlie  street  and  roui  is  audience  yard,  ai  also  of 
the  native  paintings  whicli  adorn  tt  \  walls.  It  mu.^t  l>e  added 
that  original  native  furniture  Is  of  tiie  siuiplt»t  desicription.  A 
cross-legged  table,  and  a  few  stools,  made  each  of  a  single  block 
of  light  soft  wood,  so  shaped  as  to  be  quite  portablo»  form,  with 
the  pots,  and  calabashes,  and  broad  fans,  the  greater  part  of  it. 
A  mat,  pillow,  and  blanket,  constitute  a  bed,  which  may  be  spread 
anywhere  for  the  night,  rolled  up,  and  put  away  in  the  morning; 
"  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  is  there  easily  understood.  Small 
chests,  with  locks  and  hinges,  are  universal,  and,  except  the  pad- 
locks, are  native  made,  for  every  person  has  one  to  keep  cloths 
and  coppers.  The  "  deck-houses  "  of  the  gentry  are  supplied  with 
English- made  furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Native  handicraftsmen  are  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  weavers. 
The  potters  are  women ;  and  there  are  no  masons  where  there  are 
no  stones.  The  blacksmiths  are  highly  valued,  and  some  of  them 
not  inexpert.  The  best  are  of  the  Ibo  tribes  from  the  Niger,  and 
understand  a  little  of  brassfounding.  Native  iron  got  from  the 
Qua  mountains,  and  reckoned  better  than  the  English,  was  for- 
merly employed,  but  has  yielded  the  ground  to  its  rival.  The 
English  bellows  and  anvil  are  procured  by  the  chiefs  for  their 
own  smiths.  Other  necessary  tools  are,  however,  still  wanting, 
and,  as  in  Bonny,  the  men  squat  at  their  work,  and  have  all 
about  them  on  the  same  level  The  carpenters  used  to  have  only 
native-made  axes,  small  and  thick,  which  required  great  time  and 
labour  to  fell  trees,  cut  them  into  lengths,  split  them  into  slabs, 
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and  then  pare  tLese  down  to  boards.  Latterly,  they  have  pro- 
cared  Euglish  tools,  and  now  make  better  work.  The  v>eaven 
use,  or  uaed,  native  unspun  fibre,  made  from  the  branches  of  a 
species  of  palm,  and  produced  a  whole  garment  in  one  piece,  that 
18  to  say,  abont  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  broad.  Bach  was  the  primitive  native  dress,  wrapped  round 
the  hnnfl.  But  the  Manchester  cloth  has  beat  the  "  grass  cloth  " 
out  of  the  Calabar  market,  though  it  is  still  generally  produced 
and  worn  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Cotton  cloth  of  strong 
spun  thread  finds  its  way  from  the  countries  on  the  Niger  to 
markets  where  our  Calabar  people  trade.  It  is  dyed  with  native 
indigo^  both  in  the  thread  and  in  the  piece,  and  some  of  it  is 
woven  very  broad,  others  in  very  narrow  stripes,  which  are  neatly 
sewed  together. 

The  great  and  only  commercial  product  of  the  country  is  palm 
oil,  of  which  about  five  or  six  thousand  tons  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Redwood  was  formerly  largely  exported,  but  cannot  now 
be  easily  obtained.  Ebony  in  very  small  quantities  is  some- 
times found.  Ivory  does  not  come  our  way,  but  goes  all  to 
Camaroons,  the  next  port  soutli.  The  trade  is  conducted  by  bar- 
ter. Gold  and  silver  are  unknown,  and  the  copper  money  is  un- 
coined. English  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  with  salt,  tobacco, 
and  mm,  pay  for  the  oil.  The  ships  bring,  of  course,  everything 
thut  may  stimulate  the  cupidity  or  industry  of  the  natives,  or 
may  find  purchasers  anywhere  in  the  markets  of  the  interior. 

Palm  oil  is  made  in  the  simplest  way  from  the  oleaginous  pulp 
which  envelope  the  nut.  After  the  nuts  are  heated  in  pots,  the 
pulp  is  rubbed  off  by  the  feet  in  troughs  of  water ;  the  oily  vege- 
table matter  which  floats  is  skimmed  off  and  boiled  ;  the  oil  comes 
to  the  top  and  is  removed,  and  the  refuse  is  thrown  away.  The 
nuts  are  also  thrown  aside  to  be  burned  in  heaps,  though  the 
kernel  is  valuable  if  it  could  be  got  at.  Tlie  shell,  however,  is  so 
thick  and  hard  that  few  spend  time  and  labour  on  them.  The 
oil  is  of  a  dark  orange  colour,  and,  ordinarily,  too  thick  to  pour 
into  bottles,  or  use  in  good  lamps,  without  being  filtered.  When 
new,  and  carefully  made,  it  tastes  like  fresh  butter,  and,  mode- 
rately used  in  kitchen  preparations,  is  palatable  and  wholesomo. 
Natives  could  not  do  without  it,  and  Euroi>eans  soon  come  to  like  it 
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Some  account  has  alieady  l>een  given  of  the  religious,  or  irre- 
ligious ideas  of  the  people^  and  little  more  can  be  added  Though 
King  Eyo  knew  of  neither  good  nor  Iwid  angels,  in  the  native 
theology,  a  belief  in  some  kind  of  local  deities  preTniled.  The 
protecting  divinity  of  Old  Town,  Ananm,  lived  in  the  spring  head 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill^  said  some,  or  in  the  river  near  the  town, 
said  others.  On  certain  occasion  human  being  was  sacriBced 
to  some  river  or  sea  g^^d  to  haste  arrival  of  ships.     Fishing 

villages  near  the  mouth  of  tli  annnally  devote  a  man,  to 

promote  their  business  by  I  fish  to  their  nets.     Re  i^ 

tied  to  a  stake  in  the  river  um  ater,  and  left  to  be  covered^ 

by  the  rising  tide,  or  devoured  gatore,     A  head  man  thenH 

told  me  that  he  never  }m^^  Gk)d  disliked   the  custoin. 

Their  fathers  had  observed  it,  iiiiv       y  thought  it  must  bo  good 
to  make  the  fish  coma 

Of  the  farm  deities  some  account  is  given  in  the  following  letter, 
from  one  of  our  house  boys,  who  had  gone*  to  see  his  father  in  hia 
plantation.  As  it  was  written  in  English  it  is  quoted  literally, 
with  only  such  punctuation  and  corrections  of  orthography  as 
seemed  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  one  tree  here  in  our  plantation 
they  call  parando.  From  my  grandfather's  time  they  keep  it  for 
their  Juju.  Every  year  they  used  to  take  goat  and  fowl,  yams 
and  plantains,  and  went  down  to  that  place  where  juju  live  and 
pray  to  it.  They  say  juju  must  keep  them  safely  through  all  the 
year,  and  make  all  their  work  come  up  good,  and  keep  everything 
they  have.  After  that  they  kill  goat  and  fowl,  and  boil  them 
with  plantains  and  yams  and  eat,  and  drink  mimbo,  and  then 
come  home.  Every  year  they  used  to  do  so.  This  year  my 
father  cut  bush  near  that  tree  where  juju  live,  and  cut  down  all 
trees,  but  only  that  juju  tree  which  left.  Then  he  and  all  Ids 
people  took  one  he  goat,  and  one  chicken,  and  one  jar  mimbo^  as 
they  used  to  do,  and  carry  to  that  juju  place,  and  kill  the  goat 
there,  and  let  out  the  chicken  with  life  same  place,  saying,  Let  it 
walk  here  for  you,  we  give  you,  make  yam  good  for  this  farm  we 
beg  you.  Mind  yourself  that  day  we  will  come  put  fire  to  this 
bush;  don*t  let  fire  touch  you  that  day.  Then  they  boil  the  goat 
and  eat,  and  drink  the  mimbo,  and  so  come  homa    After  some 
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days  pass  they  go  to  put  fire  to  bush,  and  went  first  to  that  jiyu 
place  and  clean  it  all,  for  they  fear  if  fire  touch  their  juju ;  and  when 
they  done  clean  the  place  they  put  fire  to  the  dry  bush,  and  so  the 
fire  bum.  Then  the  wind  did  carry  some  fire  to  the  top  of  the 
juju  tree,  and  did  bum  it  abo.  Then  the  people  brought  news  to 
the  house  say  that  the  fire  has  burned  the  juju  tree.  When  I 
heard  about  it  I  told  them  say :  See  now  how  God  shows  us  that 
if  we  leave  pray  to  him,  and  go  pray  to  some  other  thing  it  is  not 
good.  What  for,  if  that  thing  be  same  as  Qod,  he  never  stop  the 
fire  from  himself  ?  How  he  let  the  fire  bum  him  ?  Then  they  begin 
to  speak  about  what  I  say.  Some  say  to  me,  This  is  tme  word 
you  speak.  What  for,  if  it  have  life,  when  the  fire  touch  him, 
he  never  cry  out  make  we  hear?  It  be  fool  fashion  we  do. 
Some  say,  it  be  his  will  let  the  fire  bum  him.  Some  say,  Juju 
no  been  there  that  time,  he  gone  away  some  place;  and  so  the 
fire  bum  its  house;  the  tree  be  its  house.  But  they  say  that 
something  more  live  there  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  like  man's 
body,  and  he  was  gone;  the  fire  bum  the  tree  but  not  himscl£ 
Then  I  told  them  say,  that  God  put  nothing  more  there  in  the 
midst  of  that  tree  like  man's  body  with  life.  And  I  say  that 
everything  we  do  here  on  earth  we  will  have  to  speak  before  God ; 
and  he  will  ask  you  about  that  juju,  and  you  will  be  shamed 
before  him  ;  and  also  he  will  do  the  same  thing  to  you  in  hell  fire; 
but  they  will  not  hear  me.'* 

Certain  old  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  believed 
to  be  haunted  or  regarded  as  sacred,  and  most  people  feared  to 
labour  the  laud  where  they  grew.  King  Eyo  chose  such  places, 
and  took  care  that  the  fire  should  burn  the  trees  without  seeming 
to  design  it  Wlien  his  people,  terrified  at  the  mishap,  saw  him 
nnalarmed,  their  courage  revived ;  and  thus  he  got  virgin  soil  on 
the  easiest  terms. 

An  object  of  universal  reverence  as  a  household  idol  was  the 
Ekpenyong^  a  stick  surmounted  by  a  human  skull,  adorned  with 
feathers,  and  daubed  with  yellow  paint.  It  was  an  ugly  thing, 
bnt  supposed  to  possess  great  virtue  in  benefiting  those  who  pos- 
sessed it.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  how  we  got  rid  of  it  in  Creek 
Town.  Charm$  were  prepared  by  the  abiorebok  or  "  doctor  of 
medicine,"  to  protect  the  houses  of  his  devotees,  gain  recovery 
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from  sickness,  and  guard  against  witcbcmft.  One  of  these  im 
in  the  house  of  a  cldefT  but  failed  to  protect  it  from  a  stmke  of 
lightning,  ti)  the  surprise  of  all  wbo  knew  how  much  be  Ijad  paid 
to  the  native  inaumnco  office,  A  schoolboy  sbrowdly  observed, 
"  If  that  jnju  be  same  as  God  to  keep  man's  house  what  for  il  no 
say  to  the  ligbtning— Go  back,  I  keep  tliis  bouse  V* 

The  ideas  which  existed  of  a  '  *  state  or  place  were  dim  an<i 
shadowy,  as  may  bave  been  aj  seen.     The  victims  slain 

the  death  of  a  chief  were,  slut  to  keep  him  company  m  tlrt 

dark  way;  or  aa  otbers  tho  ^ve  him  consequence  on  hi 

arrival  in  ghoat  land     "  If  jv  i  no  one  with  you,"  said  3 

aged  gentleman  to  a  young  one,  ^ard  tbo  word  of  God, "  if  yo 

have  no  one  with  you  wben  you         EJtpu  country  will  say,  wbal~ 
poor  slave  is  that  coming  now ;  n        is  not  one  boy  to  cany  hia 
snuff-box."     There  was  no  re^'ard  to  God,  sin,  lioJine^  or  the 
future  judgment,  in  the  human  sacrifices  once  so  freely  offered 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  regular  account  of  the  soology 
of  the  country;  yet  we  may  mention  such  animals  as  came 
oftenest  under  observation.  Cows,  goats,  and  sheep  have  been 
mentioned;  the  first  is  a  beautiful  but  small  animal,  the  last 
ill  favoured,  and  hairy  rather  than  woolly.  Pigs  are  few  and  don't 
thrive.  They  die  suddenly  as  if  poisoned  It  is  said  that  a  large 
snail,  almost  as  big  as  a  boy*s  fist,  proves  fatal  to  them,  though 
safely  eaten  by  the  people.  Probably  the  shell  disagrees  with 
them. 

Horses  are  not  native,  and  the  attempts  to  naturalize  them  have 
not  yet  succeeded.  Those  introduced  by  Eyamba,  and  Eyo,  and 
by  the  missionaries,  nearly  all  died,  from  beasts  of  prey,  accidents, 
sickness,  or  want  of  care.  The  country  seems  unsuitable  to  them. 
The  people  don't  want  them,  nor  care  about  them. 

Tbe  native  dogs  seem  a  worthless  race,  and  are  not  allowed  in 
town,  though  English  dogs  enjoy  the  privilege  as  better  bred 
Cats  are  native,  both  wild  and  tame.  The  latter  is  like  our  own 
fireside  companion.  The  former,  taken  young,  may  be  domesti- 
cated, but  never  broken  off  its  natural  disposition  of  preying  on 
all  other  small  or  young  animals.  It  is  a  handsome  creature, 
barred  like  a  tiger,  long,  lithe,  and  lightly  made,  and  its  motions 
gracefully  insinuating.     The  inseparable  oompanion,  and  irreoos* 
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dleftble  enemy,  of  the  two  named,  and  of  man,  is  also  there-— the 
ni,  in  great  abundance.  Once  a  year  a  general  poisoning  of  them 
took  place  at  Creek  Town,  on  an  appointed  night,  by  the  bark  of  a 
eertain  bosh  mixed  up  with  food;  but  still  enough  survived  to 
eontinae  the  race. 

Of  wild  beasts,  the  alligator  in  the  river,  and  tiger  in  the 
biuh,  are  the  most  nmnerous  and  dangerous.  The  former  were 
often  seen  during  the  day  on  the  mud  banks  asleep,  and  their 
aonorooB  grunting  often  heard  at  night  by  those  late  out  on  the 
rirer;  and  very  often  they  seize  their  victims  even  on  the  town 
beach,  where  people  frequented  to  bathe  or  wash  their  cloths. 
The  judxfeB  mentioned  two  kinds,  the  long  snout  and  the  broad, 
the  latter  most  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  sometimes  capsized  canoes 
and  earned  off  the  people.  The  tigers  prowled  about  the  town, 
and  often  carried  off  goats  and  calves.  We  were  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  them  at  our  mission-houses,  and  lost  our  goats 
from  oor  yards.  At  Old  Town,  one  night  a  poor  boy,  who  had 
incautiously  fallen  asleep  in  the  mission-house  kitchen  without 
locking  the  door,  was  carried  off  by  one  of  these  ferocious  beasts. 
Hia  terrible  shrieks  were  heard,  but  nothing  could  save  him. 
Next  day  the  remains  of  him  wore  found.  No  person  ventures  out 
after  dark  without  light,  and  company,  and  weapons.  Hippo- 
potami abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  river;  the 
elephant  on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  one ;  and  though  these  rivers  are 
not  many  miles  apart,  the  animals  never  change  tlieir  respective 
habitats.  There  are  several  kinds  of  deer,  antelopes,  and  ga- 
zelles, which  I  cannot  particularly  describe.  Monkeys  of  all  kinds 
arc  everywhere.  Troops  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  woods, 
bordering  unfrequented  parts  of  the  river,  gambolling  among  the 
branches  as  merrily  as  if  the  whole  world  were  observing  and 
admiring  their  play.  Sometimes  they  leap,  many  in  succession, 
from  tree  to  tree,  across  a  creek  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The 
fforilla  has  been  heard  of  far  inland,  under  the  name  of  omon,  but 
we  met  none  who  had  seen  it.  The  lion  is  not  in  Calabar,  nor 
known  even  by  report     The  civet  cat  and  sloth  I  have  seen. 

Snakes  of  various  kinds  are  numerous,  and  some  deadly  venem- 
oua.  The  cobra  de  capello  is  heard  of  there  and  at  Ik)nny,  as  also  the 
boa  constrictor,  twenty  feet  long.     A  beautiful  bright  green  croa- 
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tare,  three  or  four  icet  long,  small  and  tapeting  as  a  wliip  I^h, 
was  frequently  seen  in  ami  about  our  houaea.  It  bad  a  bad  name, 
but  did  no  harm ;  of  course,  like  Cowper,  we  "  taught  it  never  to 
come  tliere  no  more."  Our  cat  fought  axid  kUled  one,  seLdiig  it  ty 
the  neck,  and  then  springing  aside  to  escape  its  folds,  and  so 
repeating  her  attacks.  The  "  double- headed  anaJie,*'  m  a  jurd  \(yo^ 
and  thick  a3  a  tnan^H  '^  '1  rounded  off  blunt  like  its 

head,  whence  its  r       ^  if  the  **  ilying  snake,"  which 

makers  great  eprin  anake^"  the  "  crested  swamp 

snake/'  a  largo  bli  sne  the  bite  of  which  b  &lal 

in  a  few  houra.     1  rare. 

Anta  ahoimd  of  r  ire  troublesome  and  destnic- 

tive  little  plagues.  i  awarraing  season,  come  out 

of  their  holes  in  the  evcm«^  —  off  in  a  long  stream.     When 

the  lamp3  are  lighted  thejr  enter  the  house  in  great  numbers  and 
cover  the  tableaj,  where  the  house  children  eagerly  catcb  them, 
and  throw  them  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  finally  make  a  deUdoua 
stew  of  them.  The  efforts  of  these  little  creatures  to  tear  or  ml 
off  their  wings,  the  very  first  day,  suggests  a  sad  thought  How 
like  to  man  who  destroys  his  means  of  upward  flight,  and  grovels 
on  earth  when  he  might  soar  to  heavea  The  white  ant  is  parti- 
cularly destructive  to  our  wooden  houses,  and  to  books  and 
clothes,  wherever  they  can  gain  entrance.  It  is  a  work  to  guard 
against  and  counteract  them,  and  sometimes  our  best  efforts  £buL 
Gilt  edged  books  are,  however,  safe  from  their  attacks. 

The  large  black  ant,  many  of  them  half  an  inch  long,  frequently 
cause  great  annoyance.  They  swarm  out  of  their  holes  in  mil- 
lions, and  make  for  the  house,  where,  if  allowed,  they  would  eat 
up  every  kind  of  animal  substance.  They  frequent  the  pantry, 
fill  the  safe,  cover  dressed  food  in  black  masses,  and  have  been 
known  to  strip  the  bones  of  a  goat,  killed  over  night,  clean  of  their 
flesh  before  morning.  Dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  centi- 
pedes, everything  fly  before  them,  and  so  would  we,  had  we 
anywhere  to  flee  to ;  but  after  dark  it  is  not  easy  to  find  new 
lodgings  for  the  night ;  so  we  had  to  stand  and  fight  thenL  The 
natives  strew  fire  coal  and  hot  embers  in  their  path  to  turn  them 
back,  but  that  would  not  do  for  our  wooden  houses.  The  broom 
was  a  poor  help,  for  they  rushed  back  as  fieist  as  swei  fc^  and 
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up  the  handle,  and  np  onr  clothes  to  punish  us.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine sprinkled  over  the  house  expelled  them;  but  it  could  not 
always  be  got,  and  was  not  only  disagreeable,  but  dangerous 
among  lamps.  Diluted  aquafortis  prevailed  against  them,  and 
then  sulphuric  acid.  These  done,  we  tried  vinegar,  and  found  it 
succeed;  and  lastly  lime  juice,  of  which,  happily,  we  could  always 
have  a  good  supply.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  however,  was 
one  on  the  homoeopathic  principle,  but  not  in  homoeopathic  dose. 
The  trte-arUy  small  and  harmless,  build  immense  black  nests 
among  the  branches,  all  honey-combed  within.  One  of  these  was 
brought  and  broken  all  about  our  house.  Its  insect  population 
swarmed  everywhere  in  multitudes  surpassing  the  others,  but  did 
us  no  harm.  Finally  they  expelled  our  old  plagues,  not  for  the 
night,  but  for  the  season,  and  then  returned  to  their  old  haunts. 

We  were  mercifully  exempted  from  the  torment  of  mosquitoes, 
and  never  had  occasion  either  to  smoke  our  houses  in  the  evening 
to  expel  them,  nor  to  guard  ourselves  with  net  lawn  round  our  beds 
to  procure  sleep.  The  reason  was,  that  the  soil  did  not  retain 
moisture,  and  there  was  no  stagnant  water  even  in  the  mangrove 
swamps,  which  the  tide  washed  daily.  At  Ikorvfiong  they  are 
at  times  troublesome,  coming  from  a  stagnant  pool  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. And  at  all  our  stations  we  could  produce  them 
whenever  we  liked,  by  allowing  rain  water  to  remain  two  weeks  in 
a  cask  in  the  yard.  Whenever  we  heard  their  dreaded  drone,  we 
found  the  cause  to  be  that  named,  and  saw  the  foul  water  alive 
with  them ;  but  by  emptjring  the  cask,  heard  no  more  of  their  pipe 
till  a  similar  cause  again  occurred. 

Common  fowl  and  Moscovy  ducks  were  rather  plentiful,  but  no 
geese  or  turkeys.  A  wild  sort  of  Guinea  fowl  was  sometimes 
tiken  yormg,  but  always  escaped  to  the  woods.  The  gray  parrot 
with  red  tail,  the  pelican,  white  crane,  sparrow-hawk  and  fish- 
hawk,  brown  owl,  green  dove,  toucan,  king-fisher,  and  vulture  or 
great  scavenger  crow,  were  common.  The  colony  birds  load  a 
palm-tree  with  hundreds  of  nests,  and  destroy  all  the  leaves  to 
make  them.  They  are  like  our  yellow-hammer,  and  with  a 
similar  note,  but  more  clear  and  shrill,  the  only  songster  I  heard 
in  the  country.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bat,  the  house  and  bush 
bat ;  the  latter  a  vampire,  large  as  a  rat,  with  a  head  like  a  horse\ 
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and  long  canijie  teeth ;  winga  proportional  Its  piercing  screwm 
sounds  wildly  at  night  in  the  woods  aJong  the  river  side,  Matijr 
small  birds  whidi  I  cannot  name  or  describe  hare  plmnage  cif 
rare  beauty.  Certain  largo  birds  up  the  country  were  sp^jken  of, 
which  I  never  saw. 

Of  fishes  we  need  onlv  name  the  shark,  ever  prowling  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  mpanion  of  eliipa  at  anchor, 

but  not  used  on  1  uiiti,  or  sea-cow^  deoined  a 

great  delicacy,  ani  Bf  lUiy  kinds  of  good  fish^ 

were  in  the  river,  r  name  nor  describe,  Init  ^ 

different  from  tho^  aters.     I  must  add  that  the 

Calabar  country  ha  :ed  by  naturalists,  and  would 

well  repay  ttcir  lab«  ^ 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  seasons  and  climate.  The 
former  are  ^vided  into  the  dry,  the  rain,  and  the  tornado,  Tiie 
first  is  of  four  montbs^Deceniber  to  March — when  the  "  smokea^' 
prevail.  The.so  are  not  watery  vapoura,  steaming  exhttlationa 
from  the  vast  marshes,  when  the  sun  comes  forth  in  his  strength 
after  the  rains.  Such  fogs  do  prevail  night  and  morning.  But 
the  "  smokes"  proper  consist  of  a  dry  haze,  which  loads  the  atmos- 
phere, dulls  the  eyes,  parches  the  skin,  withers  vegetation,  and 
obscures  everything.  It  usually  begins  and  ends  with  a  tornado. 
The  tornado  months  are  before  the  rains,  in  April  and  May,  and 
after  them  in  October  and  November.  June  to  September  form  the 
rain-season,  when  everything  feels  damp  and  chilly,  clothes  can- 
not dry,  and  books  become  blue-moulded.  To  those  who  are 
sheltered,  the  period  of  rains  is  pleasantly  cool,  and  not  unhealthy. 
The  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  "  smokes,"  when  for  months 
there  prevails  almost  a  dead  calm,  cannot  be  good;  yet  we  found 
that  time  not  so  bad  as  had  been  represented.  October  and 
November  are  generally  worst,  when  the  sudden  change  from 
clouds,  and  fogs,  and  rains,  to  clear  skies  and  piercing  sun-beams, 
naturally  produced  fevers  among  Europeans.  The  climate  is 
destructive  to  good  furniture.  In  the  rain  time,  the  damp 
relaxes  the  glue;  and  in  the  dry  time  the  joints  gape,  and 
veneering  curls  and  peels  off  like  a  withered  leaf.  A  chamber 
organ  and  *-  '^  became  soon  useless;  and  Mr.  Edgerley 
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could  not^  with  Lis  best  endeavours,  get  his  ink  rollers  to  retain 

^  or  be  of  any  use  over  one  year.    They  melted    To 

'•nstitation  the  climate  is  most  exhausting  and  debili- 

the  vital  energy,  while  no  reviving  can  be  had 

^>eason.  Five  years  there  bring  one  down  like 

ca,  and  render  a  complete  chtinge  of  climate 

it  island  within  reach,  a  visit  to  it  would 

i  constitution  of  the  missionaries  sufficiently 

[ueutly  necessary  to  return  to  Britain.     Even 

^  a  favourable  change  occasionally,  though  not 

IXvSf  however,  a  great  thing  that  missionaries  can 

yean  at  a  stretch,  and  after  a  year  in  Britain,  re- 

for  another  campaign.     It  is  more  than  was  at  first 

tne  is  the  play  time  at  Calabar,  when  both  farm 

il  trading  are  suspended.     Public  ceremonies  are, 

reserved  till  that  period.    The  evenings  are  spent  by 

yple  in  plays  and  games  in  the  open  streets.     Mixed 

I  sexes,  in  the  moonlight,  accompanied  by  singing — 

'ere  described  as  most  imbecoming.     Without  bedng 

publicly  indecent  in  their  eyes,  tliey  produced  very 

ncea,  by  their  own  admission.     We  liked  better  to 

youths  wrestling  on  the  dry  sandy  market-place,  to 

tbe  III*.  '  drums  vigorously  beaten.     There  was  a  lively  game 

vrbicli  the  i>oys  rushed  to  play,  as  soon  as  school  closed     Two 

bands,  about  ten  each,  confront  each  other  behind  two  boundary 

lines,  and  a  ball  is  thrown  from  the  one  over  the  heads  of  the  other. 

Whoever  catches  it  takes  prisoner  him  wlio  threw  it,  and  puts 

him  behind     The  latter  can  be  freed  only  by  catching  the  ball 

when  thrown  from  his  own  side,  and  escaping  with  it  to  his  party, 

which  \m  captors  try  to  prevent.    While  he  is  prisoner,  his  friends 

are  liable  to  seizure  in  like  nianner,  and  his  captors  are  exempt 

When  he  escapes,  the  latter  become  liable.     Tlie  game  is  won 

when  all  on  one  side  are  carried  prisoners  by  the  other;  and  that 

requires  great  efforts  in   running,  and   wrestling,   and  leaping. 

Sc'hool-boya  at  home  might,  with  advantage,  add  this  to  their 

sports. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


Death  of  Klnff  Eftmli*— 
■lonary  arrangimtenti 
E70  challenged  taw. 
The  death  of  ^[r.  J-„ 
services  at  Cre<-lt  Town^ 
troduced  —  SingEnE:— 3«1 
Tom  Honesty;  their 


I 

fif  iht  inlisloilwrles  to  pretfint— Vti. 
wp^l^acrlUn^  on  bi^JLitl  fUiip— Kici£ 
Uf  ke  Imfilertj^Abla^tdlone  d^tocuiA— 
cr— Scb  Dol-hoQW  i  mpfiof  ed  —  Sabbath 
liitlvB  lancnag^  studied— OutJilnff  111* 
reach  cotDmadore^Fimer&l  rltsa  l^r 


THE  first  newa  wo  reeeivcd  on  reaching  Dtike  Town  was  of  the 
death  of  King  Eyamba.  He  had  been  sinkiiig  almost  ever 
since  we  left  the  country,  but  made  an  effort,  a  few  weeks  before 
we  arrived,  to  pay  his  farewell  visit  to  a  ship  about  to  sail  for 
England,  that  he  might  close  accounts  and  receive  his  parting 
"  dasL"  It  was  his  last  effort  He  counted  the  guns  fired  in 
his  honour  as  he  went  ashore,  was  satisfied  that  he  had  received 
his  full  number,  arid  sank  down  in  his  carriage  to  rise  no  more. 

His  death  took  place  before  he  entered  his  house,  and  could 
not  be  concealed.  It  diffused  terror  through  the  town,  yet  no 
one  dared  to  say  that  he  was  dead.  The  slaves  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. His  brothers  and  nephew,  with  trusty  attendants,  proceeded 
to  search  the  houses,  and  immolate  whom  they  could  find.  Enter- 
ing a  yard,  they  cried  to  their  followers,  "  Shut  the  gate,  and  if 
any  escape,  see  you  to  it;"  and  then  strangled  its  inmates.  A 
slave  in  one  of  them  secreted  himself,  and  afterwards  escaped  to 
the  mission -house.  Armed  men  guarded  the  paths  leading  from 
the  town,  that  none  might  escape  to  the  farms  and  give  the 
alarm ;  while  others  were  despatched  thither  to  seize  or  slay  whom 
they  could  find,  by  road  or  river,  in  house  or  field. 

For  the  king's  interment  a  great  pit  was  dug,  wide  and  deep, 
inside  a  house,  and  at  one  side  of  it  a  chamber  was  excavated,  in 
which  were  placed  two  sofas.  On  these  the  body  was  laid, 
dressed  in  its  ornaments,  and  a  crown  on  its  head.     Then  his 
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^brella,  sword,  and  snuff-box  bearers,  and  other  personal  atten- 
dants, were  suddenly  killed,  and  thrown  in  with  the  insignia  of 
tfaeir  offices ;  and  living  virgins  also,  it  was  said,  according  to  old 
custom.  Great  quantities  of  food,  and  trade  goods,  and  coppers, 
were  added;  after  which  the  pit  was  filled,  and  the  ground 
trampled  and  beaten  hard,  that  no  trace  of  the  grave  might  remain. 
Lest  they  should  be  violated,  whether  through  revenge  or  cupidity, 
such  precautions  are  always  used  to  conceal  the  graves  of  the  nobles. 
Eyamba  had  many  wives,  of  the  best  families  in  the  coimtry, 
as  also  many  slave  concubines.  He  was  not  particular,  it  was 
said,  in  helping  himself  to  whom  he  liked.  Of  the  former,  thirty 
died  the  first  day.  How  many  by  the  poison  ordeal,  under  impu- 
tation of  witchcraft  against  his  life,  we  never  knew.  Those  who 
were  honoured  to  accompany  him  into  Ohio  Ehpu,  or  Ghost  Land, 
were  summoned  in  succession,  by  the  message,  once  an  honour, 
now  a  terror,  "  King  calls  you."  The  doomed  one  quickly  adorned 
herself,  drank  off  a  mug  of  rum,  and  followed  the  messenger. 
Immediately  she  was  in  the  hands  of  executioners,  who  strangled 
her  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  Our  smooth-spoken  friend,  Mr. 
Egbo  Young,  and  his  less  plausible  brother  Antero,  with  Archi- 
bong,  the  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  the  deceased,  superintended 
these  horrid  proceedings. 

Every  night  the  work  of  death  went  on  in  the  river,  and  the 
screams  of  the  victims  were  heard  both  in  the  ships  and  the 
mission-house.  Some  were  sent  out  bound  in  canoes,  and  deli- 
berately drowned.  Others  returning  from  distant  markets, 
chanting  their  paddle  song,  and  glad  to  get  home,  but  ignorant 
of  what  had  taken  place,  were  waylaid,  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
tumbled  into  the  river.  Corpses  and  trunks  were  seen  daily 
filiating  down  and  up  with  the  tide,  till  the  crews  were  sickened, 
jmd  had  to  fire  into  them  to  sink  them.  Armed  ruflfians  lurked 
in  the  bush  by  the  paths,  to  shoot  or  cut  down  whom  they  could, 
old  or  young,  male  or  female.  Of  the  slaughters  committed  in 
the  farms  only  imperfect  accounts  were  obtained,  for  they  were 
carefully  concealed  from  white  people.  For  a  time  it  was  a  reign 
of  terror,  which  was  only  abating  when  we  returned  to  the  country. 
Tlie  brethren,  Jameson  and  Edgerley  did  all  they  could,  by 
earnest  and  ceaseless  expostulation,  entreaty,  and  rebuke,  to  stay 
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the  carnage^  but  with  little  effect  Borne  of  the  cljief  actoi 
deluded  them  with  fair  promises,  others  rudely  repulsed  them, 
saying  that  white  people  had  no  right  to  interfere  wilh  blade  me&'s 
fashions.  They  next  appealed  to  King  Eyo,  who  was  believed  to 
be  opposed  to  tbeae  bloody  customs,  and  one  of  whose  sisters  had 
been  slain  atno'hg  th#  first  of  %aniba's  wives*  He  could  do 
nothing,  he  said,  in   "    '      ~  "  urs,  nor  attempt  a  fordble 

repression  of  old  ■         .  hiefs  of  the  country  should 

find  a  way  t4>  get  hecatombs  offered  did  not 

satisfy  Ofioftff,  Eya*  ►nnerly  described     From  a 

perverted  feeling  o  vehemently  upbraided   the 

rulers  that  tliey  had  enough  for  her  father;  but 

was  answered  by  I  Foung,  that  they  must  stap^ 

for  white  people  ana  uoa-men  imiae  lOO  much  palaver  with  them 
about  it 

For  several  weeks  the  school  at  Duke  Town  was  shut  Even 
chief  men  feared  to  send  their  children  lest  evil  should  befidl 
them,  and  some  of  the  old  scholars  were  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again. 

One  of  our  first  efforts,  as  a  missionaiy  band,  was  to  go  and 
remonstrate  with  the  chiefs  of  the  town,  against  the  atrocities 
connected  with  the  late  king's  funeral,  of  which  a  part  remained. 
From  all  we  received  a  civil  hearing,  and  firom  some  good  promises ; 
but  while  our  dealings  with  them  may  possibly  have  checked  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  some  cases,  it  is  certain  that  in  others,  or 
all,  they  would  only  lead  to  greater  privacy,  and  leave  us  in  the 
dark  more  than  ever. 

Being  now  of  sufficent  number  we  constituted  a  committee  of 
management,  and  our  first  care  was  to  arrange  for  the  judicious 
distribution  of  our  forces.  Mr.  Jameson  had  found  it  needful  to 
occupy  Creek  Town  after  he  arrived,  and  wished  to  remain  therei 
Mr.  Edgerley  was  to  occupy  Old  Town.  Duke  Town  was  to  be 
my  station.  Mr.  Newhall  was  to  assist  Mr.  Jameson;  and  Mr. 
Goldie  to  remain  at  Duke  ToWn  with  me,  till' he  could  open  a  new 
station  for  himself  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  however,  till 
more  houses  were  built  I  agreed  to  share  brother  Jameson's  room 
at  Creek  Town,  as  we  were  single  men,  and  assist  him  in  the 
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school,  while  pushing  forward  the  new  mission-house  there,  leav- 
ing the  greater  accommodations  at  Duke  Town  to  the  married 
funilies.  At  Creek  Town,  accordingly,  I  took  up  my  lodgings, 
heartily  welcomed  by  friends  there  among  the  natives,  as  well  as 
by  the  beloved  resident  missionary;  and  it  delighted  me  to  find 
my  old  fellow-labourer  happy  with  his  bare  shelter  and  stinted 
conveniences,  well  received  by  the  towns-people,  and  prospering 
in  his  work.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  our  expectations  the 
arrangement  which  was  designed  to  be  temporary  proved  in  provi- 
dence to  be  permanent,  and  Creek  Town  continued  to  be  my 
station  till  I  finally  left  the  country. 

The  first  Sabbath  after  our  return  I  preached  on  Romans  xiiL, 
the  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  and  love  the  only  ground  of 
right  performance  of  duty.  When  I  alluded  to  "  tribute,"  Eyo 
said  it  was  a  good  fashion  for  white  men,  but  black  men  never 
give  their  king  anjrthing,  he  had  to  give  them  rather,  and  if  he 
did  not  work  and  trade  he  would  be  poor,  and  not  fit  to  be  king; 
for,  he  added,  "the  man  that  has  most  money  will  always  be 
king."  I  remembered  the  words  in  Isaiah,  "In  my  house  is 
neither  bread  nor  clothing :  make  me  not  a  ruler  of  the  people." 

As  it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  spend  more  Sabbaths  at  Creek 
Town  while  brother  Jameson  was  there,  I  arranged  to  preach 
among  the  shipping,  as  I  had  done  the  year  before.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  services  among  our  countrymen  was  formerly  men- 
tioned; another  good  result,  not  contemplated,  was  afterwards 
discovered.  The  clerk  of  one  of  the  ships  was  a  Jew  by  birth, 
but  called  himself  a  Christian.  He  heard  the  gospel  and  believed 
it  Then  it  forcibly  struck  him,  Why  should  these  Calabar 
savages  become  God's  people,  and  Israel  be  still  cast  out  1  Ulti- 
mately, as  he  told  me  years  afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  own  people.  Thus  was  illustrated  the 
prediction,  "  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no 
people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you." 

The  Warree  went  to  Creek  Town  to  land  the  house  it  had  on 
board  for  that  station,  and  next  morning  the  king's  drum  beat, 
nut  to  arms  but  to  work.  Everything  was  speedily  conveyed 
f n.»m  the  ship  to  the  hill,  Eyo  s  young  son  and  nephew  heading 
the  school  children,  who  worked,  free  and  slave,  with  equal  good- 
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will  and  ?igont,  Wheii  all  was  over  tl»e  boys  got  n  good  ditmeTt 
and  the  men  a  fuU  dfiy's  pay^  For,  whatever  help  tlia  king  might 
give  us,  we  always  paid  Lib  people. 

It  seemed  proper  to  honour  the  ralera  of  the  town  by  invitmg 
them  to  dinner  on  board  our  ship,  while  it  lay  in  their  watera 
Eyo  brought  two  Ekrikok  chiefs  with  him.  The  conduct  of  dl 
was  most  decorous.  Ere  thei  "  '  '  tplained  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  feaat,  whic  I  with  great  freedom,  and 

finally  presented  ea  gov^ii,  which  the  ladies  of 

Mr.   Watson's   cong        -f"-  iea^  had   mad©   for   them. 

They  were  of  coursb  ^a  Ith  the  gift,  and  not  less 

were  their  people  in  the  '  clustered  about  our  vessel, 

from  whom,  and  the  crc  se  a  shout  of  admiration,  as 

they  landed  on  the  bem:u,  hkq  a  j^.x.  iession  of  civic  dignitaries 
at  home,  in  their  robes  of  oMce. 

The  ground  where  we  proposed  erecting  the  new  house  was 
still  covered  with  tall  and  dense  jungle,  many  great  forest  trees 
crowning  alL  As  soon  as  we  had  opened  the  place  sufficiently  to 
commence  building,  the  king  came  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  brought  a  body  of  able  men  to  commence  the  work  by 
fixing  the  foundation  posts  that  they  had  previously  brought  from 
the  bush.  A  colony  from  Camaroons  had  settled  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill,  and  Eyo  sent  for  the  head  of  it  to  mark  the  boundary 
line  between  us.  He  seemed  a  quiet,  sensible  like  "  gentleman," 
and  we  agreed  to  be  good  neighbours.  "  If  your  house  is  on  fire 
I'll  go  help  you.  If  mine  takes  fire  you  will  come  and  help  me." 
An  interchange  of  presents  at  the  outset  helped  to  make  us  the 
better  friends  ever  after.  I'm  sorry  to  add  that  his  son,  a  bold 
young  man,  did  not  prove  as  good  a  neighbour  as  his  father,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  was  rather  troublesome. 

About  that  time  two  men  of  distinction  from  an  Ibibio  town 
came  to  Eyo  as  envoys  on  a  special  business,  nothing  less  than  to 
challenge  him  to  war.  A  long  feather  in  each  of  their  caps  indi- 
cated their  ofiice.  Yet  they  walked  about  the  town  with  their 
trains,  visited  our  school,  and  watched  the  building  of  our  new 
house  like  men  of  peace.  Eyo  answered  them  that  he  did  not 
ke  war,  as  it  cost  too  much  money,  he  preferred  trade;  but  if 
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they  wanted  it  they  could  begin  and  fire  the  first  shot,  and  then 
he  would  know  what  to  do.  Their  friend  had  wronged  him,  and 
he  had  taken  his  revenge,  and  was  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop ; 
bat  if  they  wished  to  take  up  their  friend's  cause  they  might  do 
BOy  and  then  they  would  see  something.  They  went  home  and 
wisely  said  no  more  about  it  They  saw  cannon  enough  ranged 
on  his  beach  to  show  them  his  power. 

The  case  was  this.  One  of  Eyo's  wives,  the  mother  of  his  two 
BOfOB,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  father,  an  IbUno  gentleman,  played 
Ins  Idse  with  another  chief  of  that  country.  He  heard  of  their 
criminal  intercourse  or  designs,  and  succeeded  in  catching  both 
the  '^ gentleman"  and  his  go  between,  who  were  brought  to  Creek 
Town,  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  offending 
wife  was  spared  for  her  children's  sake,  but  banished  to  one  of 
the  king^s  farms  for  life.  Young  Eyo  was  so  enraged  at  her  that 
had  she  been  killed,  he  said,  he  would  not  have  been  sorry,  he 
could  shoot  her  himself,  though  she  was  his  mother,  for  dishonour- 
ing herself  and  his  father. 

When  the  warlike  embassy  came  to  King  Eyo  his  eldest  son  was 
away  at  the  oil  market,  up  past  the  Ibibio  couutry  whence  it  came. 
Immediately  the  father  sent  off  armed  canoes  to  bring  him  home, 
before  dismissing  the  ambassadors,  and  sent  messages  to  his 
traders  everywhere  to  be  on  their  guard.  When  young  Eyo 
returned  safely  great  were  the  rejoicings  in  Creek  Town;  for  he 
was  a  general  favourite,  so  affable  with  the  people,  so  respectful 
to  his  father  and  all  the  chiefs,  so  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
in  all  things  so  clever  and  well  behaved. 

When  in  Jamaica,  I  took  the  loan  of  a  superior  magic  lantern, 
that  I  had  procured  for  Mount  Zion  congregation,  and  which  I 
thought  might  be  of  use  to  us  in  Calabar.  The  exhibition  of  it 
had  various  good  effects.  It  afforded  the  people  not  a  little  in- 
struction, as  well  as  very  great  enjoyment,  and  helped  to  bring 
the  Mbia-idiong,  or  masters  of  divination,  into  discredit.  The 
subjects  wete  chiefly  scriptural  and  on  natural  history,  while  the 
droll  pictures  were  few,  and  none  of  them  absurd.  The  more 
solemn  scriptural  representations  were  reserved  for  the  subsequent 
exhibitions,  when  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  first  appearance 
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should  have  ceased,  and  the  people  eould  hear  the  lessons  thejf  wen 
fitted  to  teacb. 

When  the  king  sent  a  drum  round  the  town,  to  giTe  laotice  of 
the  grand  show  in  his  yard,  he  said,  "  Tell  them  it  paaa  Abia-idiong 
far."  The  person  ao  named  ig  in  great  repute  as  the  highest 
authority  for  discovering  aecreta  The  people  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  ai'  "if"  ^' e  of  every  evil,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  cure.  Ki  md  disliked  them  aU^  and  on 
one  occasion  exposj  r.  He  secreted  some  object 
of  value,  and  then  ■  udod  that  it  wa^i  stokn,  and 
sent  for  the  Abia-  le  thief.  The  master  of  arts 
after  going  throu^  luttering  his  spella,  castmg 
his  strings  and  bu  d  sheila,  and  other  things^ 
and  observing  their  u^ui^sd  ouu  ^.w  is  aa  they  fell  on  the  ground, 
denounced  one  of  the  house  servants,  Eyo  bade  him  be  sure  that 
there  was  no  mistake,  lest  he  should  punish  the  man  wrongfolly. 
The  performer  repeated  the  process,  and  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. Then  Eyo  sent  a  friend  in  the  secret  to  bring  the  miss- 
ing article,  which  he  showed  the  bystanders  had  been  neither  lost 
nor  stolen,  and  having  thus  convicted  the  Abia-idiong  of  ignorance 
or  deception,  drove  him  away  in  disgrace.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  towns  ruined  by  these  fellows,  owing  to  the  faith  people  had 
in  them,  and  he  wanted  none  of  them  in  his  town. 

Our  children  one  day  saw  the  doctor  of  devices  in  a  man's  yard, 
as  they  were  returning  from  school,  and  stood  awhile  to  watch  his 
performances.  With  one  consent  they  suddenly  snatched  up  the 
instruments  of  his  craft,  and  darted  off  with  them  into  the  bush, 
scattering  them  about  as  they  ran.  He  shouted  and  pursued  in 
vain.  They  evaded  him,  laughed  at  him,  and  found  their  way 
back  to  town.  Threatening  vengeance,  he  went  and  complained 
to  the  king  against  them ;  but  was  told  that  he  could  get  no  re- 
dress, having  been  forbidden  to  practise  his  arts  in  that  town. 
To  shake  the  credit  of  these  deceivers  still  more,  the  king  wel- 
comed our  magic  lantern,  and  we  had  several  grand  exhibitions  to 
uproarious  crowds. 

Everything  was  going  on  well,  when,  almost  suddenly,  the 
mission  suffered  its  first  and  greatest  loss,  in  the  death  of  brother 
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Jameson.  To  myself  it  seemed  irreparable.  For  only  six  weeks 
or  seven  had  I  enjoyed  the  happy  intercourse,  and  cordial  co- 
operation, with  perfect  mutual  confidence,  so  long  anticipated. 
His  simple  mindedness,  devotedness  to  the  work  of  God,  and 
fidelity  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  united  to  spirituality  of  mind, 
kindness  of  disposition,  and  suavity  of  manners,  had  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  both  in  Jamaica  and  Scotland,  and 
even  to  the  people  of  Calabar,  though  incapable  of  appreciating 
his  highest  excellencies.  How  much  more  must  we,  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  new  and  difi&cult  field,  have  valued  his  counsels 
and  co-operation,  and  regarded  his  early  death  as  an  unspeakable 
loss,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  cause ! 

The  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  for 
Sabbath,  the  1st  August,  at  Duke  Town.  I  Fent  in  the  morning 
to  preach  on  board  the  ships  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Jameson  remained 
to  preach  in  King  Eyo's  yard,  but  purposed  to  follow  me  down 
the  river  in  the  afternoon,  and  join  us  all  at  the  Lord's  table.  He 
added,  however,  that  if  there  should  be  rain,  he  would  not  attend, 
as  he  had  felt  a  little  cold  about  him  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  wet.  He  also  quoted  a  remark  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Young,  of  Perth,  on  the  subject  of  taking  care  of  our 
health,  that  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  pre- 
vailing fear  of  its  climate,  we  would  do  much  for  Central  Africa, 
tliough  we  should  do  little  more  than  live  in  the  country  for  a  few 
ye«ars,  and  show  that  missionaries  could  live  and  labour  there. 

There  was  no  rain,  yet  he  did  not  come ;  but,  instead  of  him,  a 
messenger,  saying  that  he  was  not  well,  and  wished  to  see  a 
diKitor.  Happily,  one  of  good  repute,  a  regular  M.D.,  was  at  hand, 
and  went  up  with  the  messenger.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  the 
best  services  of  medical  skill  and  fraternal  affection  could  afford, 
yet  he  gradually  sank,  though  without  pain,  and  in  perfect  com- 
posure of  mind,  till  Thursday  evening,  when  he  expired.  His 
decline  was  so  gradual,  that  we  had  no  apprehensions  for  the 
result  till  that  morning.  On  the  preceding  day  he  was  better, 
8aw  his  brethren  from  Duke  Town,  and  saw  King  Eyo,  speaking 
cheerfully  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  wished  for  nothing  but 
a  good  sleep  to  restore  him.  He  slept  till  towards  morning,  when 
his  breathing  became  severe,  his  colour  changed  to  saffron,  and 
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he  hiccoughed  constantly.     A!aa,  I  recognise*!  the  fatal  sound 
and  sent  for  tlie  doctor  and  brei^threti  before  day.     He  had  uaJ 
pain,  he  said ;  he  wonted  no  medicine,  he  was  very  well,  if  I  woiil(l| 
only  let  him  sleep,     He  sank  into  a  comatose  state,  and  towar 
evening  breathed  hia  last^  sleeping  in  Jesus.     "  Farewell^  brothcTp^ 
death  has  done  hia  worst ;  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  Hn  Goldie^ 
as  we  closed  hh  ^^  is  cold  forehead.     Pie  was 

interred  the  next  i  ?  of  palms,  in  the  middle  of 

the  mission  grounc  lade  of  mahogany  brought 

from  Mount  Horel  lis  brethren,  all  the  gentle- 

men of  the  shipping  :her  chiefe  of  the  towDj  and 

all  the  school  chihlr  nneral  of  the  beloved  mis- 

sionary.    When  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling 

of  desolation  with  wlucti  1  retumea  to  the  school- house,  and  s^it 
silent  and  solitary,  where  we  had  taken  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  encouraged  each  other  in  our  great  tu)dertaking.  Tet  had  we 
a  refuge  and  strong  confidence,  and  we  had  no  cause  to  mistrust 
Him,  who  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  In 
an  unfinished  letter  to  a  brother  in  Jamaica,  the  last  words  written 
by  the  dear  departed  were :  "Our  work  here  is  full  of  interest,  and 
fiill  of  hope ;"  and  I  was  able  to  endorse  the  statement  when 
transmitting  the  fragment  to  its  destination. 

The  following  simple  and  sincere  expression  of  sympathy  from 
young  Eyo,  then  away  at  the  oil  market,  afforded  me  not  a  little 
comfort  Though  written  in  imperfect  English,  as  all  his  letters 
were,  it  requires  only  a  little  correction  of  punctuation  and  ortho- 
graphy:— "  My  Dear  Master  and  Friend, — I  am  too  sorry  about 
your  brother,  Mr.  Jameson,  died,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  go  away  leave 
us,  because  God  been  give  us  good  friend,  and  take  him  away  again. 
We  cannot  tell  why  he  do  this,  but  I  am  very  much  sony.  I  hope 
GK)d  will  keep  you  well  to  us,  to  stop  and  teach  we  all  know  him. 
— With  best  compliments,  I  am  your  friend,  Y.  Eyo  Hty." 

Before  resimiing  the  school,  I  set  all  hands  to  effect  certain 
sanitary  improvements  in  and  about  the  house  obviously  necessary. 
They  had  been  recommended  to  our  late  brother,  but  he  did  not 
like  either  to  dismiss  the  school,  or  to  draw  the  workpeople  off 
the  new  house.     The  want  of  them  aggravated,  perhaps  caused. 
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hiB  sickness ;  for  the  crowd  of  children  all  day,  and  of  work- 
people all  night,  polluted  the  place  and  poisoned  the  atmosphere. 
The  school-room  was  enlarged  and  floored,  better  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  famished  with  benches  and  desks ;  while  all  around 
the  house  every  particle  of  grass  was  hoed  away  to  some  distance, 
the  ground  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  out-offices  put  into  quaran- 
tine. As  a  habitation,  the  house  was  made  sensibly  more  whole- 
some ;  and,  as  a  school-house,  it  served  comfortably  twice  the 
number  of  children  it  had  formerly  done. 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Jameson  struck  the  natives  with  sur- 
prise, and  I  tried  to  improve  the  event  in  our  Sabbath  meeting. 
**  Fm  sorry  he  gone  to  God  and  leave  we  all,"  said  the  king.  "  If 
he  been  live,  he  do  plenty  good  among  the  children." 

"  The  children  won't  want  for  teaching,"  I  replied ;  "  I'll  live 
here,  and  teach  them  myself." 

"  I  no  saby,"  he  remarked  again ;  "what  for  God  send  bun  long 
way,  come  live  here,  teach  us  good,  and  then  soon  make  him  die." 

"Well,  king,  I  no  saby  that  tiling  myself.  But  Qod  knows 
the  best,  and  will  do  what  is  right ;  and  we  must  say,  His  will 
be  done.     Though  a  loss  to  us,  his  death  is  gain  to  him." 

He  asked,  in  surprise,  how  that  could  be,  and  seemed  interested 
in  my  account  of  the  blessed  state  of  God's  people  in  heaven. 
Then  he  expressed  the  idea  that  God's  people  might  hasten 
to  that  better  world  by  killing  themselves ;  but  saw  and  owned 
his  error  when  I  asked  him,  if  he  would  like  his  tradesmen 
at  the  markets  to  come  home  before  their  time,  in  order  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  ravages  of  sin  and  death,  he  asked  why 
God  made  man  to  sin  and  suffer  ?  "  God  do  everything.  If  man 
be  blind  or  lame,  God  made  him  so ;  and  if  he  have  bad  heart, 
God  made  him  so  too."  I  showed  him  the  difference  of  these 
things,  that  no  man  was  so  bad,  but  he  knew  that  he  should  be 
and  could  be  better ;  that  men  sinned  because  they  liked  to  sin ; 
jind  though  happy  in  well-doing,  yet  persisted  in  evU-doing ;  and 
<lid  not  wish  or  try  to  be  good,  as  God  wanted  them  to  be.  He 
replied  :  "  It  be  so  indeed — I  find  it  myself.  Man  have  double 
heart— one  lead  to  good,  other  one  draw  him  to  bad."  All  these 
things  he  fully  explained  to  the  audience.     In  conclusion,  I 
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pointed  them  to  Jbsiis  Clirist,  whci  givca  life  etenial ;  and  said, 
that,  having  hope  in  him  far  a  resurrection  from  death,  we  nt^de<l 
not  to  make  1  amen  table  nobes  when  friends  die,  as  Cakhar  people 
did,  because  they  Lad  no  hope.  But  though  we  did  not  cry  like 
them,  we  were  very  eorry  to  lose  our  friend  and  brother,  "  Yes,' 
he  replied,  **  we  all  know  you  sorry  too  much,  and  we  all  sorry 
too ;  every  man,  wu  in  this  town  be  sorry  far 

him.'' 

A  little  gent  I  era  m^  properly  li^m  A  rd^  eame 

to  me  in  the  eveni  it  he  believed  eTety  word  in 

the  Bible,  and  th  own  began  to  believe  it  toou 

A  change  for  the  ready,  he  said,  in  the  pence- 

able  conduct  of  ti  yvm^  who  naed  to  fight  and 

kill  each  other,  ana  uw^r  uve  very  ^u.  x  Speaking  of  their  funeral 
ceremonies,  he  said  :  "  We  be  fool,  big  fooL  Wlien  I  live,  my 
friends  give  me  nothing,  suppose  I  beg  them.  When  I  die,  then 
they  come,  give  me  eveiything,  when  I  don't  want  it  again,  and 
put  for  ground  with  me.    It  be  fool  fEtshion ;  we  all  be  big  fooL" 

When  the  school  was  resumed,  we  had  a  great  increase  of 
scholars ;  as  yet,  however,  only  two  girls  attended — a  free  and  a 
slave.  A  prejudice  existed  against  the  education  of  the  sex. 
"  They  no  can  saby  book,"  it  was  said.  "  They  no  want  go  for 
shipmake  trada  Suppose  they  saby  book,  they  saucy  boy.  It 
no  fit  they  pass  boy."  Speaking  on  the  subject  one  Sunday  in 
meeting,  I  said,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  girls  passing  boys,  if 
the  boys  exerted  themselves  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they  must  let 
the  girls  pass  them,  and  not  keep  them  back.  Men  could  never 
get  on  well  in  the  world  if  they  had  not  wives  fit  to  help  them. 
Fool  girls  would  make  fool  wives  and  mothers,  and  spoil  their 
husbands  and  children.  In  a  word,  it  was  no  use  our  trying  to 
teach  the  boys,  unless  we  taught  the  girls  too  ;  men  could  never 
get  on  if  the  women  were  left  behind.  White  men,  I  told  them, 
always  gave  the  girls  equal  advantages  of  education  with  the  bo3rs, 
as  the  surest  way  of  benefiting  both,  and  with  the  best  effects, 
and  they  should  do  so  too  ;  for  girls  had  to  serve  God,  and  seek 
salvation,  as  well  as  boys,  and  they  should  know  the  word  of  God 
for  themselves,  and  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.     Then  they  conld 
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teach  their  childreu  all  that  was  good  themselves.  The  king  and 
others  consented,  and  their  daughters  came  to  school 

There  was  above  a  score  of  fine  girls,  clever  and  well-behaved 
young  gentlewomen,  but,  as  it  grieved  me  to  learn,  all  promised 
already  in  marriage,  and  in  a  year  or  two  certain  to  be  taken  from 
school,  to  go  to  the  fattening  process,  and  prepare  for  their  hus- 
bands. Each  brought  her  attendant,  about  her  own  age,  who 
received  equal  attention,  and  made  equal  improvement^  with  the 
young  mistress.  AgoOf  the  king's  third  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  tlie  first  She  learned  well,  had  an  easy 
quiet  dignity  of  manner,  and  at  the  writing-desk  sat  erect  and 
lady-like,  being  fond  of  writing.  She  was  a  little  humoursome, 
however,  as  young  ladies  of  rank  are  apt  to  be,  and  self-willed  too, 
and  displayed  it  in  the  following  way; — Coming  late  to  school 
one  morning,  she  passed  her  reading  class,  which  was  up,  and 
brought  her  copy-book  for  line  and  pen,  though  the  writing  lesson 
was  done.  Putting  it  down,  I  gave  her  a  spelling-book,  and  told 
her  to  take  her  place.  She  put  it  down,  and  with  an  air  walked 
out  of  the  school  When  called  to  come  back,  she  merely  turned 
her  head  and  looked  at  me,  without  answering,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  town. 

I  sent  my  assistant,  a  black  youth  from  Akra,  after  her  \vith 
my  compliments  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  what  had  occurred. 
Soon  he  returned,  and  the  truant  behind  him  hanging  her  head. 
Her  father  had  called  and  questioned  her,  and  then  said,  "  Go 
back,  and  don't  do  that  thing  again  no  more  for  ever." 

Till  near  the  end  of  the  year  the  school  was  overflowing,  num- 
bering nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  scholars  daily.  It  met  twice, 
two  or  three  hours  each  tirae,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  \vith  an 
interval  of  three  hours.  When  the  farming  and  trading  seiison 
arrived,  in  the  spring,  the  numbers  fell  off  to  seventy  or  eighty. 
These  young  people  required  particular  attention  in  every  way,  for 
they  had  everjrthing  to  learn  but  evil;  and  even  the  necessary 
order  in  the  school  was  a  thing  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed 
to,  and  its  restraints  were  to  some  sadly  irksome.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  they  really  behaved  wonderfully  well,  while  many  of  them 
giive  me  much  comfort,  and  awakened  my  liveliest  hopes  of  their 
continued  improvement  and  highest  interests.     Not  a  few  of  them 
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with  frank  uiquxriQg  minda  were  atixioufl  to  !eani^  atid  tinmmittiiig 
in  their  application  to  tUeir  bc^oka  Free  from  prejudioes  seem- 
iiigly,  and  supcrHtitions,  and  idolatiieB,  the  exercise  of  their  ftsasou- 
ing  powers,  and  the  development  of  the  mocU  and  religioia.^ 
principles  of  their  nature  were  mo«t  intereating  processes,  Whcm 
they  learned  the  Lfjrd's  Prayer  and  Ten  Commaridinents,  they 
searched  every  book  to  find  hem.     And  any  little  books 

they  got  far  reward  tb<  lue  less  for  its  pictures  than 

its  prayers.     They  looJ  itberj"  or  aaked  to  be  shown 

where  "  Pray  God  li^        kt^  before  meat^^     A  smgeoci 

detained  at  King  Ei  nae  uu^        it  by  a  tornado^  told  me  how 

deeply  he  had  been         wd  w  little  son  Eahen  bowed  hi^ 

knees  before  going  -hj  weep,  mx^^  itly  said  the  Lord's  Pftiyer, 

To  hear  tlij;^  |irjiv*>r  nf  hh  < >lnli1b<njn  ..,m^  tiffcrf 4  bv  n  Ik  MhEnboy 
in  a  heathen  land,  he  said,  went  to  his  heart,  and  reyived  some 
tender  and  holy  feelings. 

What  interests  depended  on  these  young  people  in  our  school, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  who  would 
be  its  rulers  in  time .  to  come !  What  consequences  for  time  and 
eternity  would  result  from  the  ideas  communicated,  and  the  im- 
pressions made  on  their  young  minds !  We  had  in  our  hands,  as 
it  were,  the  forming  of  future  generations.  Commerce  had  done 
nothing,  and  could  do  nothing,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  that  ignorant  and  brutish  people.  Christian  truth  alone, 
with  God's  blessing,  could  change  them  in  that  respect,  and  on 
that  change  every  other  of  any  value  depended. 

Our  several  schools  were  at  first  taught  entirely  in  English,  both 
because  the  people  wished  it,  and  because  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise, having  no  books  in  their  language,  and  not  able  to  speak  it 
But  at  first  that  was  no  disadvantage.  I  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance for  them  to  acquire  our  tongue.  It  is  over  all  the  African 
coast  what  the  Latin  was  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  while  its 
modern  languages  were  unwritten  or  barbarous.  From  the  Gam- 
bia to  the  Gaboon,  it  is  the  general  medium  of  communication. 
It  is  the  learned  language  to  the  natives  by  which  they  stody 
"  humanity,'*  and  get  access  to  the  literature  of  the  world 

The  Efik  languatrc  was,  however,  studied  and  acquired  by 
nearly  all  the  missionaries,  and  the  schools  came  gradually  to  be 
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supplied  with  books  in  the  vernacular,  so  that,  both  in  English 
and  Efik,  the  education  was  afterwards  carried  on  simultaneously. 
The  rule  came  to  be,  that  the  scholars  should  learn  to  read  in  their 
own  language  first,  a  little  at  leasts  and  then  go  into  English;  for 
it  was  obvious  that  they  could  learn  more  easily  in  their  own  at  the 
lint  than  in  ours.  The  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old 
have  been  printed  in  the  Efik,  with  a  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  tongue,  and  other  educational  works.  In  these  labours, 
while  all  the  missionaries  have  been  more  or  less  engaged,  the 
Plev.  Mr.  Qoldie  has  borne  a  principal  part.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  most  intelligent  youths  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  the  English, 
or  that  the  acquisition  of  a  literary  language  promoted  their  mental 
improvement^  it  is  certain  that  the  two  were  closely  connected. 
And,  assured  that  the  natives  of  Calabar  will  never  be  able  to 
acquire  so  much  general  knowledge  in  their  own  tongue  as  in 
ours,  I  trust  tliat  the  English  language  will  be  always  prominent 
in  their  schools. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  clothing  into  the  school  for 
decency  sake,  though  the  sense  of  shame  was  so  undeveloped  or 
rudimentary  in  the  young  people's  minds  that  they  hardly  seemed 
to  feel  the  need  of  covering,  wc  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  error  of  in- 
discriminate distribution,  which  we  had  seen  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  at  Duke  Town.  While,  therefore,  we  gave  every  child  a 
yard  of  cotton  print  to  tie  round  its  waist,  we  rcscrvetl  shirts  and 
gowns  for  those  who  could  give  us  pnK>f  of  their  merit  by  past 
improvement,  or  security  for  their  continued  attendance.  When 
the  "  gentlemen  "  of  the  town  brought  their  children,  especially 
their  daughters,  we  had  the  necessary  a.ssurance,  and  gave  them 
their  choice  of  our  female  wardrobe.  But  some  of  the  young 
ladies  were  as  hard  to  please,  both  in  the  pattern  and  make,  as  if 
they  had  been  used  to  wear  gowns  all  their  lives,  and  troubled 
me  with  their  changes.  It  was  amusing  too  to  see  how  they  called 
the  boys  to  help  them  to  pick  and  choose,  put  on  and  off,  and 
judge  the  fit  and  fitness  of  the  different  articles  submitted  to  their 
choice.  Agoo*s  attendant  was  displeased  that  hers  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  her  mistress,  though  a  real  good  one,  and  she  refused 
with  scorn  all  I  had  to  offer,  flung  it  off,  and  went  home  as  she 
came.      My  little  friend   Camaroons   being    present,   remarked. 
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**  Them  girls  saucy  too  much ;  give  we  plenty  trouble,' '  He  told 
King  Eyo^  "who  reproved  and  corrected  the  giil^  ftud  Bent  a&otber 
to  school  iti  her  Estead. 

Melody,  like  shame  and  consdeQce,  seemed  not  indeed  quite 
wanting,  but  in  a  dormAut  state,  among  the  Calabaresa  They 
never  attempted  music,  or  what  we  would  regard  as  singing,  and 
when  we  attempted  it  in  our  1  ^ay  worship,  they  laughed. 

Much  more  cause  had  we  to  their  eactraordintity  discord 

when  they  tried  to  join  us.  schoel^  however,  the  defect 

was  soon  supplied  when  the  yi  leople  were  taught  the  scale 

of  music,  and  acquired  ideas  oi  lony  and  the  distinction  of 

sounds  by  the  notes^  They  learn  Dt  only  to  sing  psalms  and 
hymns  with  tolerable  correctness  eaae,  but  1  hope,  in  some 

cases,  to  maJce  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Loni 

Before  the  end  of  August  we  received  information,  confidentially, 
from  Fernando  Po,  that  two  French  war  steamers  were  there  pre- 
paring to  visit  Calabar,  to  make  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  for  some  una  vowed  object.  I  informed  the  king  at  once 
on  the  subject,  and  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  brethren  at  Duke 
Town  gave  timely  warning  to  the  chiefs  there.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Young  showed  his  fears : — 

"  I  hear  news  about  the  French  man-of-war  want  to  come  here 
for  make  we  put  hand  for  book  to  them  for  take  country.  That  is 
what  I  never  been  hear  since  my  grandfather  be.  But  L  will  do 
no  such  thing.  I  must  see  you  before  that  come.  Please  send 
me  some  writing  paper  and  ink  by  the  bearer." 

When  they  arrived  they  sent  word  to  King  Eyo  that  they  would 
call  on  him  the  next  morning,  and  to  me  also  requesting  I  would 
meet  them,  as  they  wished  to  make  a  treaty  with  Calabar  for  the 
suppression  of  human  sacrifices.  That  seemed  all  very  candid, 
and  of  course  I  resolved  to  be  present  at  their  interview. 

Next  morning  the  king  hoisted  a  British  ensign  over  his  house, 
and  sent  me  one  for  mine,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  commodore,  a 
captain,  and  several  junior  officers  arrived.  Eyo  received  them  in 
his  usual  unaffected  way,  and  sat  down  with  the  commodore  on  a 
sofa  at  the  head  of  the  room.  When  I  entered  and  saluted  the 
king  he  introduced  me  to  the  other  as  "my  missionary."     The 
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rest  of  the  party  occupied  sofas  at  the  sides.  The  town  gentry 
took  chairs  beside  them.  A  medical  gentleman,  the  only  one 
from  the  ships,  sat  with  me  on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  room. 
Attendants  covered  the  floor. 

An  old  slave  trader  from  Fernando  Po  acted  as  interpreter  for  the 
\'isitors,  and  spoke  with  Eyo  in  English.  The  subject  was  human 
sacrifices.  The  French  king  had  heard  that  "  three  thousand  "  had 
been  killed  for  Eyamba,  and  thought  it  very  barbarous  and  bad. 
Eyo  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  but  said,  "  It  live  for  my 
head  long  time  to  stop  all  that ;  but  it  no  can  knock  off  one  time.'' 
The  commodore  said  that  if  they  would  substitute  bullocks  the 
French  king  would  pay  for  them  all  Eyo  replied,  that  if  it  could 
be  so  done  he  could  do  it  himself  He  was  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  bullocks,  if  the  country  agreed  to  it  But  all  men,  he 
added,  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  new  fashion  all  at  once. 
"  Your  missionary  will  tell  yon,"  said  the  commodore,  "  that  it  is 
a  very  bad  fashion."  "  Yes,  he  tell  we  all  that  every  time  ;"  re- 
plied Eyo,  "  and  I  know  it  must  done  soon."  "  The  French  king," 
added  his  visitor,  "  would  send  many  ships  here  to  trade,  but  for 
that  barbarous  practice."  "  Very  good,"  answered  Eyo,  "  if  your 
ships  come  for  trade  they  can  come  as  English  ships  do." 

After  some  undertalk  in  French  they  invited  Eyo  to  visit  their 
ships  that  evening.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  declined  on  that 
account,  but  proposed  the  next  day.  All  rose  to  depart,  and  they 
withered  around  the  king  as  if  to  shake  hands.  I  advanced  into 
tlie  middle  of  the  room  to  examine  a  splendid  new  tal)le  cover, 
then  first  spread  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  commodore  spoke  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice.  Eyo  answered  loud,  "  No,  suppose  I  go  in 
my  own  boat,  I  carry  English  colours ;  I  be  Englishman."  Again 
he  replied  to  something  proposed,  "  Very  well,  if  you  will  send 
your  own  boat  for  me  I  can  go  in  it,  and  your  boat  can  carry  your 
colours ;  but  my  boat  always  cany  English  colours.  When  any 
ship  ask  me  go  to  it  I  go  in  that  ship's  boat,  they  send  for  me. 
So  English  and  Dutchman  do." 

After  his  visitors  were  gone,  the  king  explained  to  us  that  they 
wanted  him  to  carry  French  colours  in  his  boat,  which  they  would 
send  for  him,  and  also  that  he  would  hoist  them  over  his  house, 
as  they  could  not  salute  him,  they  said,  under  English  colours. 
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But  he  was  tsuo  wary  for  thcmj  liaviog  lie^iiTtl  of  their  proceedinga 
at  the  QabooiL 

The  next  tiicrtung,  before  the  French  boat  came  for  the  king,  T 
went  to  cautidri  him  agsunst  aigniug  any  treaty  written  in  French, 
lest  he  should  be  enanarei  *^  True,"  he  replied,  "  I  no  will  pi]t 
hand  for  paj:»er  for  notldng.  We  have  treaty  with  England,  aii<l 
that  do  for  Calaban     Thw  couutr  English,     Engli.sh  and  we 

be  friend  long  long  long  tiiive,  my  father  and  grandfather 

live." 

Leaving  him  T  met  Father  Camaroomj  who  wiere  going 

with  him,  and  said,  "  Take  ca"*  ^  ou  do  and  say  this  day ;  all 

friend  no  be  true  friend.''     "  ame  bob,"  they  rcplieci     I 

added,  "  When  fiahemian  go  out^  mat  go  away.     Clood-bye.'* 

They  called  mo  bark;  "What  that  hii^t  l«ib  ytm  talk  bo  I"  "  Fish 
don't  see  hook  ;  he  think  he  chop  fine  fly,  but  hook  live  there  for 
chop  him."  "  You  tell  king  that  word  ? "  "  I  tell  him."  «  Very 
good,  we  must  look  out,"  said  Tom.  "  What  they  come  for,"  said 
Camaroons,  "  we  don't  want  to  talk  French.  English  do  for  we. 
It  be  good  for  Calabar." 

Tliough  Eyo  went  in  the  French  boat  under  the  tricolour,  his 
canoes  that  followed  him  were  dressed  with  English  ensigns.  He 
received  scant  honours  from  the  vessel  he  visited — three  guns  on 
arriving,  and  one  on  leaving.  He  left  them  a  present,  however,  of 
a  bullock,  two  pigs,  and  a  hundred  yams,  and  came  back  in  his 
own  boat  with  the  British  ensign  flying.  The  commodore  wanted 
hihi  to  go  down  the  river  a  little  way  in  his  ship  to  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  engines ;  but  he  had  seen  English  steamers  before,  he 
said,  and  would  prefer  to  watch  their  departure  from  his  canoe. 
The  subject  of  treaty  was  not  named.  The  commodore  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  his  treaty  with  England  had  stopped  the  slave- 
trade,  and  to  see  that  he  had  got  missionaries  to  teach  his  people, 
and  promised  to  return  when  he  had  visited  Bonny  and  other 
places.  But  he  never  did,  prevented  probably  by  the  Revolution 
so  soon  afterwards  in  his  own  country. 

In  October  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  old  Tom  Honesty,  the 
king's  last  uncle,  were  observed  at  Creek  Town,  in  the  way 
worthiest  one  of  such  age  and  dignity  as  h&     As  they  may  be  as 
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new  to  most  of  my  readers  as  they  were  to  me,  they  must  be 
described  somewhat  in  detail,  to  show  how  all  such  rites  were 
observed,  and  render  fiitnre  descriptions  unnecessary.  The  patri- 
arch had  died  four  months  previously,  but  was  not  considered 
buried  till  his  obsequies  were  performed.  A  note  from  the  king 
one  evening  informed  me  that,  "to-morrow  morning  at  four 
ci'clock  all  man  and  woman  for  town  will  make  cry  for  Tom 
Honesty." 

At  the  hour  named  a  great  cry  arose,  weeping  and  wailing  in 
eveiy  family,  as  if  in  every  house  there  had  been  one  dead.  Beat- 
ing of  drums  and  firing  of  guns  mingled  with  the  ululalu  mad^  a 
strange  uproar,  which  continued  till  ten  o'clock.  When  that  out- 
burst of  grief  had  abated,  a  grand  Egbo  procession  was  made  from 
the  "  Palaver  House,"  to  tha  residence  of  the  deceased,  headed  by 
the  king  and  his  brothers ;  Egbo  officials  followed  them,  dressed  in 
silks,  ribjinds,  and  feathers,  with  bi*ass  drums,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  cjther  emblems  of  office,  all  proceeding  \vith  slow  and  solemn 
.step,  dejected  mein,  and  mysterious  mntterings,  as  befitted  a 
funeral  ceremony. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  and  as  I  liad  urged  on  the  king  to 
remember  and  keep  it  lioly,  he  had  the  town  perfectly  quiet.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  any  one  else,  but  school-children,  when 
I  went  to  his  place  to  keep  our  regular  services.  After  waiting 
half-an-hour  I  desired  the  children  to  follow  me  to  the  school- 
house,  and  left  the  yard.  Young  Eyo,  however,  who  met  ns  in 
the  street,  protested  against  our  going  back  in  that  way.  "  Oh, 
no,  no  !  It  no  be  good  you  go  back  for  your  house,  and  no  have 
meeting  for  God's  day.  Come  back  again,  and  I  will  go  look  for 
my  father."  "  Look  for  your  father,'*  I  rei)lied,  "  and  when  yon 
find  him  and  all  gentlemen,  send  me  word  and  I  shall  return." 
Soon  his  messenger  came  for  me,  and  we  had  a  good  meeting,  and 
afterwards  a  very  full  school 

On  Monday  the  ceremonies  were  resumed,  and  many  strangers 
came  to  show  their  respect  to  the  departed  i)atriarch  and  the  liv- 
ing king.  The  wailing  and  howling  continued  night  and  day  nil 
week,  varied  by  professional  criers,  with  screaming  and  other 
strange  noises  to  heighten  the  effijct.  The  shouting  and  drum- 
ming in  addition  stunned  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  kept  us 
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waking  for  several  nighta  Fefl^ting  aad  drinking  prevailed.  Hie 
dissipation  was  excessive.  And  our  BcJioal  Ml  off  from  five  or  mx 
to  one  or  two  Bcora 

One  of  tlu>8e  days  I  walked  out  towards  the  old  market-place, 
beyond  the  town,  ^here  it  was  said  a  grand  procession  was  bdog 
marshalled     Feraous  set  to  guard  the  rood,  however,  interrupted 

me,  using  forbidding  gestur" '  them  even  drawing  the  edgw 

of  his  hand  across  his  t         ,  i  y  what  mj  fate  or  his  might 

be  if  I  went  further,  J  n  till  near  the  plat^e,  wheu 

Father  Tom  and  Y  ^d,  and  requested  me  veiy 

ciiiUy  to  return  to  king*s  house  I  could  see  all 

that  passed^  when  *  ^  Che  former  added  that  when 

I  bought  Kgho  1  ^,,  m  on  these  great  occasion!^. 

"Is  that  all  I'll  gc  my  u,„„„       '  I  uHked;  but  he  answered 

only  by  a  laugh,  as  if  I  were  hopeless. 

On  my  return  to  the  king's  house,  I  heard  it  whispered  that 
Egbo  had  escaped  during  the  previous  night,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty was  recovered.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  while  the  mysterious  being  was  sought  for  till  near 
daylight ;  for  if  not  found  every  one  there  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
lest  profane  eyes  should  see  it.  On  such  a  subject  the  uninitiated 
must  know  and  say  nothing ;  so  I  could  only  smile  at  what  seemed 
a  scene  got  up  for  effect,  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  common 
people. 

Ere  long  two  Egbo  runners  in  their  harlequin  costume  entered 
the  town  to  clear  the  streets.  Their  bells,  dangling  at  their  wabts, 
gave  notice  of  their  approach,  and  their  long  whips  made  the  crowd 
keep  the  sides  of  the  street.  Then  a  solitary  person,  curiously 
dressed,  and  seemingly  sprinkled  with  ashes,  advanced  with  slow 
and  solemn  pace  before  the  Palaver  House,  where  with  bowed  bead, 
leaning  on  a  long  stafi^  he  paced  pensively  round  and  round,  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  and  unobservant  of  all  about  him,  like  a  hermit  from 
the  wilds  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  or  one  lost  in  thought  mourning  a 
departed  friend.  Soon  two  others,  enveloped  in  gay  clothes  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  appeared,  and  paraded  the  town  as  proud  as 
peacocks.  These  characters  were  greeted  with  shouts  by  the 
populace,  whom  they  served  to  entertain,  while  keeping  alive  ex- 
pectation of  what  more  novel  and  imposing  was  coming. 
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At  length  the  procession  came  into  view,  headed  by  the  king  in 
robes  of  office,  carrying  the  mace  or  grand  baton  which  was  silvered 
all  over  and  ornamented  with  flowing  ribbons.  It  drew  up  in  the 
market  square,  where  stood  an  immense  flagstaff,  erected  for  the 
occasion,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  from  which  hung  in  vast  folds 
down  to  the  ground  an  immense  ensign,  yellow  and  red,  that 
wonld  have  streamed  magnificently  over  the  town  had  there  been 
wind  enough  to  expand  it 

Hie  king  made  proclamation,  which  at  short  intervals  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  deep  tones  of  the  Egbo  drum.  This  done  six 
men  dressed  in  the  highest  Egbo  style  began  to  dance  before  him. 
Such  a  dance !  ^  Hornpipes,  and  jigs,  strathspeys  and  reek,"  were 
nothing  to  it  They  ran,  and  leaped,  pranced,  and  capered  up  and 
down^  round  and  round,  now  fast,  now  slow,  whiles  suddenly  stop- 
ping to  bow  and  scrape,  then  springing  up  and  flying  away.  That 
over,  the  procession  advanced  towards  the  Palaver  House,  and 
formed  a  small  semicircle  in  front  of  it 

I  was  on  my  way  home  when  young  Eyo  met  me  in  the  street, 
and  smiling,  remarked,  "  This  be  very  fine." 

"Well,  tell  me  what  Egbo  be." 

"  When  you  buy  Egbo  you  saby." 

"I  buy  Egbo?" 

"  Yes,  you  be  Calabar  gentleman  now.  Next  your  my  fatlier 
can  make  you  buy  Egbo." 

"  Well,  what  good  will  it  do  me  1 " 

••  Oh,  plenty  good.     Anything  you  like  you  can  do  it" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  able  to  do  anything  I  like,  lest  I  do 
bad  ;  but  only  what  Qod  likes." 

He  ejaculated  "  Oh  !"  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  disappointment, 
and,  hearing  his  name  called,  hastened  back  to  his  father.  Just 
then  Egbo  was  heard  inside,  the  privileged  rushed  in,  and  I 
hastened  to  resume  more  important  work. 

All  Saturday  night  the  accustomed  discordant  noises  prevailed, 
but  were  hushed  into  the  utmost  stillness  from  day-dawn  on  Sab- 
bath. Unliappily,  however,  it  was  "  Qrand  Brass  Egbo"  day,  when 
only  a  very  few  great  gentlemen  could  appear  abroad,  and  we  were 
deprived  of  our  public  meeting  for  the  worship  of  God.  King 
Eyo  went  very  early  by  water  to  bring  Egbo  from  the  bush ;  and 
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at  eight  o'cli>ck  three  canoea  dose  together,  all  covered  with  palms^ 
floated  out  of  a  small  creek  from  the  mangrove  swftmp,  atid  yvi^- 
out  sail  or  paddle  ot  any  peraoii  appealing,  mvo  a  diaguised  ^W 
man  in  the  bows  of  the  middle  one  wavii:ig  his  hand,  they  slowly  ap- 
proached the  landing.  All  day  the  town  was  perfectly  Bileut  and 
solitary ;  not  a  Iniman  being  was  to  b€  seen  in  the  street^  nor  a  voice 
to  be  heard,  till  night  seemed  "  *  t  God's  day,  when  the  horrid 
din  of  howling'  and  dninimint  bcommenced}  and  continued 

till  morning,  to  he  relieved  o  equent  voUeya  of  musketiy. 

I  was  sitthig  in  my  rooH  nday  aftenioon,  writing  out 

my  journal,  w  hen  my  htUe  tnaroona  came  up  smart  and 

smiUng,  dressed  in  a  new  Btyx  or  hundreds  of  small  bella  of 

wliite  metal,  like  big  tUimhltsi,  led  hia  legs  from  Lis  feet  tt> 

his  knees.  They  tinkled  as  he  Wiiiik..,,  and  met  bought  he  tonk  bb 
steps  more  stoutly  than  usual  for  the  love  he  bore  to  their  sweet 
sounds.  He  came  to  tell  me  of  a  "  very  fine  play,"  a  "  women's 
dance,"  which  king  invited  me  to  see.  It  was  the  day  for  ladies 
to  parade,  and  they  would  come  forth  in  their  finery. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  our  carpenter,  being  at  the  smithy  to  get  iron 
clamps  made,  found  the  place  so  filled  with  ladies,  and  the  impor- 
tant craftsman  so  busy  making  and  fitting  brass  leglets  on  them  for 
the  evening  display,  that  he  could  get  nothing  done.  These  leglets 
consisted  of  brass  rods,  like  stair  rods,  united  and  wreathed  spirally 
round  their  legs,  from  the  ancles  to  the  knees,  and  must  have  been 
each  several  pounds  weight.  So  eager  were  the  "  gentlewomen"  to 
get  shod  with  these  clumsy  boots  that  they  put  hand  to  the  work 
to  expedite  it ;  and  King  Eyo's  eldest  daughter,  "  the  greatest  lady 
in  the  land,"  worked  at  the  bellows  with  all  her  might 

In  the  evening  one  or  two  hundred  "  great  women  "  formed  an 
immense  ring  in  the  market  square,  each  being  attended  by  a 
maiden,  who  carried  a  gaily  coloured  parasol  over  her  head.  They 
all  had  numerous  strings  of  bright  beads  round  their  arms,  necks, 
and  waists,  and  crossing  over  their  shoulders  and  bosoms,  which 
contrasted  strikingly  with  their  dark  skins.  Their  clothing  was  not 
more  in  quantity  but  finer  in  quality  than  ordinary;  the  former 
being  always  least  considered.  Their  attendants  were  particnlariy^ 
deficient  in  that  respect ;  but,  habituated  to  it,  were  insensible  of 
the  want     They  had  what  was  customary,  and  felt  no  shame. 
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"  In  longitude  'twas  sorely  scanty ; 
Bat  'twas  their  best  und  they  were  raanty." 

Inside  the  circle  three  parties  of  ladies  moved  about  at  quick 
march  time;  meeting,  crossing,  retiring,  following,  to  the  music  of 
dnuns  and  bells.  They  carried  curiously  shaped  white  figures  on 
their  heads,  some  with  two  faces  and  four  arms,  in  a  squatting 
posture.  While  these  performed  their  evolutions  the  whole  circle 
revolved  slowly  on  its  axis,  the  ladies  aU  moving  constantly  to  the 
right  by  little  steps,  whereby  aU  the  beauties  came  in  succession 
before  every  one  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  King  Eyo  and  Cama- 
roons  were  the  only  men  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  ezhibi- 
tioD.  It  must  have  been  a  great  enjoyment  to  the  poor  "gentle- 
women "  of  the  harem  to  be  relieved  from  their  confinement,  and 
allowed  to  display  themselves  and  their  ornaments,  even  for  one  day, 
as  part  of  the  great  funeral  solemnities  of  the  time. 

Another  exhibition  was  that  of  Egho  Bunko,  a  full  dress  Egbo. 
Father  Tom,  as  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  confraternity,  is  called 
King  Bunko.  It  is  public,  ornamental,  and  very  attractive  to  the 
yonog  gentlemen.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  men  in  the  town,  com- 
pletdy,  even  elaborately  dressed  and  disguised,  performed  a  dance 
different  from  any  yet  seen.  King  Eyo  mingled  with  them,  masked, 
as  one  of  the  performers,  but  was  recognised  by  those  in  the  secret 
All  the  others  carried  silver-headed  staves  and  bunches  of  flowers 
or  ribands ;  he  his  gold-headed  cane  and  white  feathers.  Notwith- 
standing his  usual  gravity  and  decorum,  and  intense  application  to 
business,  he  performed  his  part  with  no  little  agility  and  grace. 
In  the  course  of  his  performances  he  advanced  towards  me,  and 
honoured  me  with  a  few  figures  and  a  low  bow,  without,  however, 
discovering  himself  or  wishing  to  be  discovered. 

These  customs  seem  ridiculous,  and  undeserving  the  time  and 
attention  given  to  observe  and  record  them ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  missionary  will  see  more  to  pain  than  to  please  him 
in  them.  But  it  was  not  unwise  to  study  the  people  in  their  social 
relations,  and  national  fashions  and  usages,  and  observe  the  sort 
of  materials  on  which,  and  with  which,  we  had  to  do  the  work  of 
God.  Paul  in  Athens  affords  an  example  of  the  good  use  such 
observations  may  be  put  to.  In  time  these  ways  will  be  disused 
and  foigotten.     Perhaps  generations  to  come  may  peruse  the  record 
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of  these  doingH  with  en%ht«ned  eye%  eeebig  in  tht^m  "  the  r«ck 
whence  they  were  hewn,  and  the  ht*Je  of  the  pit  frt^m  which  Ojey 
were  digged,"  and  may  glorify  God  who  of  stones  can  raise  up  diU- 
dren  to  Abraham, 

The  outlay  in  theso  funeral  rit^a  was  very  great.     Lavbb  btiA- 
pitality  abounded.     Of  the  dia^ipatiQn  and  expense  an  example 


was  furnished  in  the  auafitit,- 
Wliat  with  tilt;  caii^" 
visitors  when  k-avii      i 
by  young  Ey<>,  wer 
After  all  was  over  t, 
many  coppers  tliese 
for  nothing.     These    a 


i  made  use  of  on  the  occiuiioit 
own,  and  t]»e  present-s  to  tWf 
ight  puncheons,  I  was  nssoreii 
[vea  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
'  complained,  *'  We  lose  too 
1  throw  away  all  our  money 
oat  ua  up.     Tbey  bring  BnuiU 


dash  when  they  comej  (vna  we  give  ihcm  big  dash  when  they  go 
away.  It  be  fool  fashion.  For  true  wo  all  be  big  fooL'^  Tlic 
nature  and  tendency  of  these  ceremonies  were  not  then  known  to 
us,  as  they  afterwards  ceiqig  to  be,  when  we  found  them  to  abound 
with  temptations,  and  leiid  to  all  manner  of  dissoluteness.  The 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  and  number  of  deaths,  which  geneniUj 
ensued,  might  hnve  convinced  the  natives  themselves  how  perni- 
cious they  were,  But  they  were  not  singular  in  being  blind  tntlit' 
real  character  of  their  time- honoured  3,nd  favourite  customs. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1847, 184& 

Miiaion-hoaae  at  Creek  Town— Distant  mountaina— Remoring  or  renialninK  dariug  the 
smoke  season — Resolts  of  both  plans— Excorsfona  to  yarioiu  places— Canght  in  a  tor- 
nado down  the  rlTer— Visit  of  H.M.S.  iNMem— Ndok  and  Nabikim— Christmas  obsenr- 
ancea— Marriage  of  onr  carpenter— Young  Eyo's  minority— The  king's  expedition  to 
OrooD — A  Calabar  marriage— Visit  of  RM-SLFovottKce- Refugees  in  mission-honsfr— 
Edipae  of  the  moon— Sabbath  services— Why  Jesus  was  poor— How  to  grow  rich— To 
make  bad  dares  good— Their  treatment— Dangers  from  them— Examples— Calabar 
fisblea— The  resuTrectlon— The  new  biith— Praying  to  the  dead— Famine— Desire  for 
ddMren— Bad  customs  hinder  increase. 

T¥7E  entered  our  new  and  commodious  residence  in  October, 
"      and   consecrated  it  to  God,  by  the    observance   of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  friends  from  Duke  Town  joining  us  in  the 
sacred  ordinance.     Thankful  for  so  good  a  dwelling,  beautifully 
situated,  we  resolved  not  to  give  it  up  to  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  rats  and  ants  for  three  months,  as  we  had  been  obliged  to 
do  the  year  before  with  the  Duke  Town  mission-house.     I  say 
beautiftiUy  situated  for  that  country,  being  on  a  healthy  elevation 
overlooking  the  town,  and  with  an  extensive  prosiMict.     Duke 
Town  house,  and  Old  Town  were  so  full  in  view,  that  we  arranged 
a  code  of  signals  by  which  to  communicate  with  each  other;  and 
in  the  far  distance  appeared  a  grand  range  of  mountains,  from  the 
^JamaroonSy  about  eighty  miles  south-east,  and  thirteen  thousand 
feet  high,  by  the  liumhy  and  Qua^  rugged  but  much  less  elevated, 
Up  to  nameless  peaks  in  the  north-east,  about  seventy  or  eighty 
^iiiles  distant     Even  Clarence  Peak,  in  Fernando  Po,  was  occa- 
sionally visible  due  south,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  we  behoved  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  from  Calabar  to  Fernando  Po  during  the  sickly 
Reason.  The  conviction  was  growing  in  some  of  our  minds  that 
this  step  was  not  so  necessary  aa  had  at  first  been  supposed; 
while  obviousij  it  was  quite  impracticable,  consistently  with  the 
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duo  maintenance  of  our  mission.  It  was  vain  to  expect  the 
coloured  assistants  to  remain  if  the  white  missionaries  all  left; 
and  to  close  our  stations  for  three  months  yearly  would  ruin  our 
work.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  stay  at  Creek  Town  with  my  assis- 
tants, keep  our  work  going,  and  judge  for  myself  by  personal 
observation  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  at  that  season.  The 
brethren  at  Duke  Town  were  able  to  adopt  an  intermediate  pLin 
of  removing  for  a  month  or  two  alternately,  that  there  might  be 
always  one  family  in  that  town  to  keep  the  station  open.  The 
bad  accounts  we  had  received  of  the  *' smoke"  season  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  exaggerations  of  ignorance  or  fear.  The  experience 
of  seamen  could  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion ;  for  we  were  in  better 
circumstances  than  they  for  the  preservation  of  health,  both  phy- 
sically and  morally ;  and  at  all  events  we  had  the  means  of  removal 
at  command,  should  it  be  found  necessary;  while  we  hoped  to 
succeed  in  our  attempt  to  prove  the  practicability  of  remaining 
at  our  posts  all  the  year  round. 

The  result  was  remarkable.  Not  one  of  those  who  remained 
at  Calabar  had  a  day's  sickness,  and  not  one  of  those  who  went 
tc  Fernando  Po  escaped  it,  some  of  them  being  kept  there  on  that 
account  much  longer  than  they  intended.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  the  season  was  exceptional  in  both  countries.  Whether  so 
or  not  the  fact  was  that  thenceforward  no  one  ever  proposed  to 
change  climate  in  that  way,  and  all  the  stations  have  since  been 
maintained  as  regularly  during  the  '* smokes"  as  at  other  £)eriods  of 
the  year.  Even  the  shipping  took  courage,  and  the  river  has 
never  since  been  abandone<l,  as  previously,  for  several  months  in 
the  year. 

Connected  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  I  was 
induced,  at  that  time,  temporarily  to  modify  my  practice  of  t^^tal 
abstinence.  The  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
"  smokes,"  and  their  depressing  enervating  effects,  were  such  as 
seemed  to  render  something  of  stimulant  necessary.  Following 
the  best  advice  that  could  be  got,  therefore,  I  took  quinine  every 
morning,  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  middle  day,  till  the  tornadoes 
began  in  March  or  April  and  purified  the  air.  My  remaining  in 
the  country  over  that  season  was  an  experiment,  on  which  the 
future  of  the  mission  much  depended.     Many  thought  it  a  h;izard- 
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ons  one,  and  I  felt  bound  to  neglect  no  means  to  make  it  successful. 
Had  it  failed  some  might  have  said  that  I  carried  my  temperance 
principles  to  an  absurd  length,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
even  medical  advice.  It  succeeded,  however,  and  the  practice 
then  adopted  was  apparently  so  beneficial  that,  every  succeeding 
smoke  season,  I  followed  it  more  or  less  closely.  It  must  be 
added,  Bowever,  that  one  of  the  brethren  maintained  his  total 
abstinence  principles  at  all  times,  without  any  obvious  ill  effects, 
and  that  one  of  the  sisters  generally  did  the  sama 

Hie  exception  confirms  the  rule,  and,  fairly  considered,  our 
Calabar  experience  was  not  contradictory  to  that  of  Jamaica.  As 
a  general  rule  total  abstinence  from  strong  drinks  is  by  far  the 
safest  course  in  all  tropical  countries,  to  which  exceptions 
shonld  be  made  with  careful  discrimination.  Then,  when  wine 
may  become  necessary  for  a  time,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way,  and  is  the  more  likely  to  have  a 
good  effect  For  one  whom  such  abstinence  may  kill  there  are 
hnndieds  it  will  save.  The  want  of  it  destroys  our  countrymen 
in  the  tropics  far  more  than  the  climates. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  health  and  the  objects  of  our  mission, 
occasional  excursions  up  and  down  the  river  were  projected.  Our 
first  was  to  "  Quinca  Company,"  a  number  of  villages  scattered 
along  both  sides  of  the  lesser  river,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
miles  above  Creek  Town,  but  chiefly  clustered  about  middle  that 
distance,  on  and  among  hills  cleared  of  wood,  wliere  they  offer 
some  variety  of  landscape  scenery.  Young  Eyo  was  one  of  our 
party. 

With  the  flood  tide  in  our  favour  we  went  to  the  furthest  point 
first,  and  landed  at  InJcpdra,  near  the  junction  of  two  considerable 
streams.  This  village  presented  the  novelty  of  a  clean,  gnvvcliy 
beach,  and  a  nice  grassy  bank,  and,  though  small,  hjid  some  good 
houses,  and  an  industrious  people.  The  men  were  engaged  in 
farm  labours  near  hand,  the  women,  at  least  some  of  them,  were 
employed  in  pottery  work  in  the  street.  Children  whom  we  saw 
ran  without  fear  at  young  Eyo's  bidding  to  call  in  their  fathers, 
who  soon  came  with  their  guns  in  their  hands.  They  were  civil, 
however,  and  procured  us  cocoa  nuts,  which  furnished  us  with  :i 


refreshing  beveraffe.     Tbe  poUuf  * 

bad  made,  were  w«0  fihafked  iAmm^  i 

Th^  were   drying  m  tlie  mm  bdbie 

where,  horn  ever,  ibef  seemed  likely  to  reeem  m  ^ 

fixing.     B&king  i-md  glazing  &fc  both  gyiMljy  : 

natire  wart  of  much  Talti&     As  ixinr  iBide  tb^ai 

needles  and  fifth  lifi  '     .  ^   ^*  mUc^ott 

gained  ns  a  Leui  lei^  who  w  i 

we  had  corne  ta  kchdd  ihm  hmmadgp^d 

God  to  theiu^  anc  md  efadldr^  to  k^uqI    ¥t 

fonndy  year?  tsitet  nunc  eanndoai^  pte  < 

the  same  n^me  fa  f  wMch  «t  t^isi 

not  aware.' 

Sereral  tillages,  «      _  wt  ^  t  OH  yiir  wi^y  back,  worn  i 

small  and  nearly  deserted^  the  people  having  gone  to  Dcike  l^vi 
to  the  foncnd  rites  for  Ejamba.  At  the  fii:st  we  £a«nid  tlie  diief, 
a  very  old  man,  and  had  a  talk  with  him ;  the  town  wis  in  a 
roinoas  stat* ,  -iud  tlio  Palaver  Iloos^i  dirty  and  n^kcted  A  radtJy 
carved  little  iiuagc  on  a  post  in  front  of  it  seemed  to  be  of  no 
value.  Another  tiiwn  wa^  phvileged  with  a  weekly  market,  held 
on  the  croun  of  a  hill,  to  which  a  steep  ascent  led  np  from  the 
open  street.  It  tried  our  wind  to  reach  the  top,  but  from  it  we 
could  SCO  }hikiy  Town.  Tracks  divei^ied  in  all  directions  to  the 
farms  and  viIIu^^ik  Wyondj  and  its  elevated  site  indicated  geiii^ 
rally  clovainl  ronnlry  beliind.  Walking  thence  to  the  next 
viliago  wo  ptiMMiHl  along  narrow  and  Insecure  foot  tracks,  over  deep 
gullies  with  pru(Upitous  sides,  where  the  ground  had  sunk  or 
fallen  away  towjirds  the  river.  Some  people  imagined,  perhaps 
Abia-idiong  Huid  ho,  that  this  sinking  of  the  earth  was  caused  b> 
some  great  beiwt  burrowing  underneatL 

Further  down  the  river  we  landed  at  "  King  John's  Town."  It 
was  once  a  more  considerable  place  and  maintained  two  kings;  now 
it  could  hardly  keep  one.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  the  people 
whom  we  saw  eagerly  inquired  the  object  of  our  visit  They  had 
an  eye  to  business  probably,  as  a  ship's  boat  sometimes  visited 
them  to  buy  goats  or  a  bullock  A  fine  little  child,  whose  fiivour 
I  wished  to  gain,  would  not  come  to  me,  but  shrunk  behind  its 
mother.    Gently  chid  by  her,  however,  it  came  forward  a  little  way 
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timidly,  and  held  out  its  hand  to  receive  a  gilt  button,  with  which 
it  was  greatly  delighted.  A  chain  of  withes,  in  large  links  and 
festoons,  stretched  overhead  across  the  path  from  tree  to  tree, 
was  designed  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  and  all  malign  influ- 
ences. Though  such  a  defence  probably  fiEuled  of  accomplishiug 
all  that  was  expected  from  it  in  that  way,  it  was  often  used  in 
deterring  depredators  from  farms,  having  all  the  effect  of  *' snakes 
set  here."  Most  slaves  believed  that,  duly  placed  by  competent 
authority,  it  possessed  hidden  power,  and  assured  the  destruction 
of  all  intruders.  The  ignorance  and  superstition  which  can  be  so 
easily  imposed  on,  leave  the  people  a  prey  to  all  deceivers,  and 
destroy  their  moral  power. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  Ekri  Tabaka,  about  twenty -five 
miles  down  the  river.  The  Warree  was  going  to  Fernando  Po 
in  November,  to  bring  back  Mr.  and  Mra  Edgerley,  who  had  gone 
thither  the  month  before.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldie  went  with  me 
in  it  as  far  as  Parrot  Island,  and  there  we  took  boat  for  the  place 
we  wished  to  visit,  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  western  shore.  We 
found  a  clean  sandy  beach,  and  proceeded  by  a  good  foot  track, 
up  a  moderate  ascent,  through  fields  of  long  grass,  to  the  town. 
It  was  embosomed  in  cocoa-nut,  palm,  and  plaintain  trees,  and  in 
its  arrangement  resembled  the  "  negro  houses"  of  a  sugar  estate 
in  Jamaica,  more  than  the  other  Calabar  towns  wx  had  seen.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  wide  river  there,  and  all  down  to  the 
sea,  and  is  so  oi)en  to  the  breeze  that  I  should  consider  it  likely 
to  be  healthy  as  a  missionary  station.  Many  people  gathered  to 
aee  the  strangers,  and  were  especially  curious  about  the  white 
'Woman,  the  first  ever  seen  in  their  town.  The  heiid  man  soon  pre- 
oented  himself,  and  led  the  way  to  liis  own  house,  followed  by  a 
crowd  who,  though  eager,  were  not  obtrusive.  We  explained  our 
<jbject  in  living  in  Calabar  as  servants  of  God,  and  in  coming  to 
ills  town  to  make  his  acquaintance.  He  replied  that  he  was  very 
^lad  to  see  us,  and  desired  us  to  wait  till  he  went  out  and  returned. 
Soon  he  came  back  with  two  fine  bunches  of  plantains,  which  he 
laid  at  our  feet 

When  we  rose  to  leave,  another  insisted  that  we  should  visit  his 
liouse.     We  did  so,  and  he  hastened  to  set  stoob  before  his  door, 
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on  which  he  spread  fine  mats,  according  tn  cQetam^  and  then 
brought  twu  large  bimebes  of  plantains  iar  our  acceptance.  Im- 
mediately another  did  ttie  saniei  Had  we  waited  much  longer  m. 
might  have  loctded  our  boftt  with  the  fruits  of  Ekri  Tabaka.  But 
it  was  time  for  ub  to  be  away,  in  order  to  get  liome  with  the  flood 
tide.  They  accomp^med  us  to  the  beack,  and  thej:e  we  m&de  irlmt 
retmrn  we  coald  fc  roni  the  few  things  we  had  m 

the  boat     Wlin^  ;jueutiy  gaw  and  hemd  of  tlu 

place,  people,  bjl  ly,  couTinoed  ns  that  it  wooli 

be  an  important  f  labour,  and  a  fayoarable  ontv 

After  leaving  ti  3ad  to  pass  a  number  of  low 

recent  island^.,  nol  overod  with  mangroye  tr^a^ 

They  have  been  for^  *l.  don  of  several  branches  aid 

channels  of  tlie  river,  ana  uave  sucn  sameneas  of  appearano^  that 
ship  boats,  going  from  the  bar  to  Duke  Town  for  a  pilots  have  got 
mazed  in  the  lubyrinth,  aud  been  long  of  finding  their  w-ay  ^in. 
It  was  past  f<mr  o'clock,  and  we  calculated  to  pass  that  intricate 
part  of  our  navigsition  with  daylight,  and  be  home  bofore  nine- 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  tLe  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the 
distant  thunder  wai-ned  us  t>f  a  tornado.  It  rapidly  approaclied, 
and  the  lightnings  fhvilicd  in  our  laces.  "Pull,  boys, pull  for yoor 
lives."  "  We  pull,  massa,"  the  Kroomen  replied,  and  they  stretched 
tliemselves  U^  their  oars,  and  rowed  with  all  their  might  Their 
efforts  were  nearly  in  vaiD.  The  atorm  rushed  on  us,  black  and 
furious,  tearing  up  the  river  in  its  progress,  aud  we  fled  to  the 
nearest  tliicket  for  shelter.  Unhappily,  we  Were  on  the  weather 
side  of  it,  and  ejq^osed  to  the  full  force  of  the  tempest  one  moment 
being  nearly  bh>wn  out  of  the  water,  another,  nearly  filled  by  the 
waves.  When  we  did  reach  the  bash,  and  thrust  the  boat  into  a 
sort  of  shelter  among  the  trees  growing  out  of  the  water,  t*<? 
were  driven  agninst  them  with  such  violence  that  it  was  likfl  to 
be  stove  in  pieces^  deapite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Kroomen  to 
steady  it 

The  storm  continued  to  rage  for  several  hours,  and  we  were  half 
the  time  in  utter  darkness,  except  when  the  lightning  dazzled  and 
bewildered  us.  So  incessantly  and  wildly  did  the  elements  playi 
that  it  seemed  as  though  we  should  have  to  spend  the  night  in  tl^^t 
horrid  place,  commonly  called  "  ^Uligator  Island''     At  length  i^ 


abated,  the  doadB  broke,  the  moon  loae,  and  discerning  the 
abade  of  Parrot  Island  in  one  direction,  and  of  James'  Island  in 
another,  we  ventored  out  on  the  broad  face  of  the  river  to  find 
our  waj  home.  The  tide  was  hj  that  time  ebbing;  and  our  poor 
wearied  boatmen,  who  had  towed  the  schooner  down,  had  now 
to  poll  up  against  the  strong  current  It  increased  our  difficulty 
that  we  had  lost  our  rudder  in  the  squalL  By  the  mercy  of  Qod, 
however,  we  got  to  Duke  Town  by  one  o'clock,  not  much  the  worse 
of  our  adventure,  though  so  completely  done  up  that  we  were  not 
OQTBelves  again  for  some  days. 

Our  next  excursion  was  made  some  months  later,  when  King 
Eyo  had  gone  up  the  river  to  settle  the  war  palaver  with  the  Onum 
peoj^  and  taken  all  our  best  schoolboys  with  him.  We  proceeded 
to  IhunihL^  George  Ekrikok's  town,  who  had  been  down  our  way, 
and  invited  me  to  go  to  see  him.  Having  proceeded  for  some 
hours  up  the  eastern  channel  of  the  great  river,  we  found  the  vil- 
lage covering  a  rising  ground  that  bordered  it,  or  rather  two  vil- 
lages  connected  by  a  street  along  the  ridge.  The  head  man  re- 
ceived us  cordklly  at  the  lauding,  and  invited  us  to  his  house ; 
and  off  his  Calabar  yard  he  led  us  up  a  little  atjur  to  his  "  deck- 
house," which  he  had  constructed  in  English  style.  It  had  a  cur- 
tained bed  in  one  end,  a  cupboard  with  plates  and  tumblers  in 
another,  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  a  settee  by  the  wall  Lighted 
by  two  small  windows,  with  Venetian  blinds,  it  had  an  air  of  cheer- 
ful comfort  unusual  in  that  country,  and  altogctlier  it  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  owner,  who  had  con- 
structed it,  he  said,  with  his  own  hands ;  and  warranted  him  to  be 
at  least  pleased  with  his  performance,  if  not,  as  people  said,  ho  was 
•*pniud"  of  it 

Apart  from  the  rest  of  the  town  was  a  place  allotted  for  the  un- 
happy women  who  had  given  birth  to  twins,  and  were  therefore 
forbidden  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  used 
formerly  to  be  banished  to  a  greater  distance ;  but  though  allowed 
now  near  the  town,  the  innocent  causes  of  their  expulsion  were 
still  doomed  to  perisL  These  women  employed  themselves  in 
making  pots,  for  which  a  good  clay  was  procured  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, but  their  prices  were  hardly  remunerative.    A  few  lialfpenco 
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would  have  bought  tlie  best  ofibem.  Objects  Sfemingly  of  snpef- 
stitioas  use  or  regard  were  seen  in  different  places  iia  we  w^«d 
about,  but  uotbing  of  what  might  be  called  idol  worshipi 

Proceeding  up  the  river  towards  the  king's  new  plantation,  It^^ 
lyang^  we  passed  Old  Ejlk  Town^  where  the  CaJa^bar  or  Efik  tribe 
first  settled,  after  being  driven  from  their  original  country.  It  ii 
now  covered  with  forest,  a  never  been  inhabited.     Iton^ 

lyang  we  found  to  00"=^  «*  "t  houses,  forming  three  m^ 

of  an  oblong  esquare  itood  the  Palaver  HouBe^  «p^ 

propriated  here  seen  ;o  r  lounging  and  talking*     Tlie 

best  numbo  to  he  got  %  cou  'as  there  found  in  suoli  quaii 

tity,  that  our  K  roome;  iet  rater  keg  and  filled  it  with  ibo 

sweet  minejtk.     That  w«a  une  1  g  Eyo*s  frontier  fanna  whe« 

he  required  little  service  of  his  people^  satbficd  with  their  pro- 
sperity and  fidelity,  as  conflucive  t^  his  general  interests.  It  an(! 
another  on  the  oppjosite  side  of  the  river  could  be  made  to  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  country.  They  promise<i 
to  become,  in  connection  with  Ikunitu^  a  fine  field  for  missioiiary 
operations  at  some  not  distant  day. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  seeing  hippopotami  there  ;  for  they 
abound  from  that  point  upwards,  above  the  tide  reach,  and  only 
the  day  previous  several  had  been  at  the  bank  While  we  rested 
there  a  canoe  arrived  from  the  king  with  a  letter  for  his  eoii^  aiid 
another  to  the  "  gentlemen  of  tlie  river,"  giving  acconnt  of  tJjc 
progress  of  his  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Onion  people^  Tljis 
was  the  "  latest  intelligence,"  and,  time  and  place  considered,  wns 
really  interesting.  Young  Eyo  immediately  desimtclied  another 
canoe  with  a  letter  to  hi.^  fatlicr.  On  our  return  we  descen<]ed  tbe 
river  by  the  middle  channel,  in  which  were  ten  islands.  The  upper 
produced  various  kinds  of  trees,  the  lower  only  mangroves. 

The  biennial  purgation  of  Calabar  towns  from  all  devils  and 
ghosts  took  place  on  an  appointed  day  early  in  December.  It  is 
called  Ndoh,  For  some  days  preparatory  thereto  rude  figures  of 
cows,  elephants,  tigers,  alligators,  and  other  animals,  constructed 
of  sticks  and  grass  covered  with  cloth,  which  are  called  Nabi- 
him  were  set  up  before  every  door.  The  use  of  them  was  not 
made  known  to  us  j  perhaps  their  original  design  was  ttnknown 
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lo  those  who  perpetuated  the  custom.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  they  were  designed  to  represent  the  animals,  with  which 
the  spirits  of  departed  rehitiYes  had  heen  allied;  for  there  exists 
an  obscure  and  strange  belief  that  the  souls  or  lives  of  certain  per- 
sons are  bound  up  with  the  lives  of  certun  beasts,  so  that  what- 
ever befalls  one  affects  the  other.  I  have  seen  a  young  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  when  his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder  to  fire  on 
a  huge  alligator,  lower  it,  saying  seriously  that  perhaps  the  soul 
of  such  an  one  was  in  it  Whatever  the  origin  or  use  of  the  nabi- 
kim^  their  doom  is  the  river  when  the  ndok  is  completed. 

The  night  preceding  the  strange  ceremony  a  message  from  the 
king  desired  me  not  to  be  alarmed  next  morning  if  I  heard  noises 
in  the  town,  ^because  every  man  and  woman  would  begin  at  three 
o'clock  to  knock  door."  Notwithstanding  this  warning  the  tem- 
pest of  noises,  which  awoke  me  suddenly  at  tlie  hour  named,  gave 
me  such  a  dreadful  start,  that  I  leaped  from  my  bed  confounded, 
and  ruslied  to  the  window  to  learn  the  cause.  It  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  hurricane  breaking  down  a  forest  in  its  course,  or  over- 
whelming a  fleet  of  sliips  at  sea,  and  tlio  shrieks  of  drowning 
thousands  mingling  with  the  roar  of  winds  and  waters.  It  crossed 
my  mind  next  moment  that  the  town  was  stormed  by  an  enemy. 
Everywhere  were  the  rattling  and  flashing  of  musketry :  from  time 
to  time  the  cannon  on  the  beach  thundered  ;  thousands  of  voices 
were  shrieking  and  howling;  the  king's  great  bell  was  all  the 
while  tolling;  and  every  yard  resounded  with  the  horrid  din  of 
great  sticks  belabouring  the  doors,  like  the  cla.sh  of  weapons  in 
battla 

All  this  wild  uproar  was  designed  to  frighten  the  "  devil  "  out 
of  town,  and  was  enough  to  frighten  everything  but  the  devil 
The  cows,  which  usually  slept  quietly  in  the  market-place,  went 
nearly  mad,  galloping  up  and  down  the  streets,  with  heads  erect 
and  tails  in  the  air,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  At  dawn  the 
houses  were  all  thoroughly  brushed  down,  from  roof  to  floor,  and 
the  sweepings,  old  fires  and  nabikim,  carried  away  to  the  rivet 
After  that  aU  ghosts  and  devils  were  supposed  to  have  taken  them- 
selves off  to  the  shades. 

There  were  sometimes  real  outbursts  of  grief  on  these  occasions; 
on  the  remembrance  of  departed  relatives,  thus  finally  expelled — 


heart-breaking  passicinate  bewmlmgs*  Th@  force  of  ezampk  axd 
sympathy  was  such  that  slaves  from  afkr,  no  one  knew  wbcnoi^ 
cried  like  the  Calabar  people,  till  the  king  told  them  not  to  be  to 
mnch  troubled,  as  their  &thera  and  mothera  never  lived  0(r  di^d  in 
Calabar. 

We  joked  over  the  costom  at  Eyo'a  dinner  t«ible,  referring  to  the 
perversity  of  the  Ona  p&  ^ould  not  observe  the  simt 

day  as  Calabar  for  ^^^  Ndok,  but  the  one  after  tt 

The  consequence  of  in-         bo  defeat  the  de&ign  of  botk 

The  Calabar  giiojits  nira         i  border  tlie  first  night  to  tbe 

Qua  territory,  where  thi^y  con  peace,  and  the  next  nighty 

when  expelled   from  Qua,  +  ck   again   and  their   neigh' 

hours  with  them.     It  w&s  e  that  these  people  were  not 

good  Christians  of  the  old  stamp,  or  they  would  have  persecuted 
and  excommunicvited  each  other  about  the  day,  m  tlie  eft^tem  and 
western  churclies  did  of  old  about  the  procise  time  of  Easter. 

Christmas  arrived ;  but  what  had  we  to  do  with  it  who  belonged 
to  a  kirk  that,  as  King  James  said,  "  cared  neither  for  pasch  nor 
yule."  It  was  regarded  in  Calabar,  however,  because  white  people 
of  all  nations  regarded  it.  It  was  a  hoHday ;  and  the  natives,  Hke 
their  European  visitors,  dressed  and  feasted  thereon  better  than 
ordinary.  In  Jamaica  the  season  had  been  observed,  as  the  slaves 
got  it  free,  and  we  improved  it  to  their  spiritual  benefit  So  in 
Calabar  we  found  no  conscientious  difficulties  in  trjdng  to  make 
the  best  of  it  We  seized  the  opportunity  for  arresting  and  fixing 
the  attention  of  the  natives  on  the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  hope  that  divine  light  might  enter  their  minds,  and 
divine  grace  affect  their  hearts.  We  preached  therefore  on  the 
subject  of  Christ's  birth,  from  the  angel's  song,  on  tiie  preceding 
Sabbath ;  and  on  the  day  itself  had  a  grand  feast,  entertaining  the 
chiefs  of  our  town  and  the  mission  families  of  both  towns. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  a  great  affair  in  a  bachelor's  house 
like  mine,  being  the  first  I  had  ventured  on  of  that  magnitnde. 
Twenty-four  principal  people  sat  down  at  our  first  table;  when 
they  removed,  nearly  as  many  inferior  or  younger  gentry  took 
their  place ;  and  after  them  school  children  and  servants  made  a 
complete  clearance.     King  Eyo  had  sent  a  goat  and  twenty  yams 
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for  a  Christmas  present,  and  we  were  able  to  funiisli  of  otljcr  good 
things  enough  to  supply  all  wants.  It  may  be  obser\'ed  here  that 
onrtain  kinds  of  food  are  forbidden,  by  some  jigu  law  or  custom 
of  their  own,  to  fionilies  and  persons  bearing  certain  names.  Some 
date  not  eat  cow's  flesh,  but  they  may  English  salt  beef;  nor 
others  fresh  fish,  but  they  may  salt  or  dry;  while  others,  how 
much  soerer  they  may  like  fowl,  must  not  taste  it  if  a  woman  be 
present  These  prohibitions  remind  one  of  pork  to  Mussulmans, 
and  beef  to  Bomanists  on  Friday.  The  guests  came  dressed  more 
or  less  in  European  costuma  At  the  very  least  they  wore  each 
a  laag  shirt  oTer  their  native  doth.  That,  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  silk  haadkeichief,  which  they  nearly  all  flourished  for 
the  ocesflioB,  was  not  an  unbecoming  dress.  Young  Eyo  cut  quite 
a  dash  in  a  stylish  regimental  uniform,  with  cocked  hat  and 
featheis^  and  boots  too,  but  without  spurs.  He  was,  however,  by 
no  means  at  his  ease  in  them,  and  as  soon  as  possible  hastened 
away  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  returned  in  a  simple  shirt,  declaring 
that  he  had  never  been  so  uncomfortable,  he  literally  melted  at 
table. 

In  Febraary  1848,  our  carpenter,  Henry  Hamilton,  was  married 
at  Creek  Town  to  Mary  Brown,  who  had  come  from  Jamaica  for 
the  late  Edward  l^iiUer.  When  the  friends  from  Duke  Town  with 
the  bride  had  arrived,  and  our  household  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  king  and  a  few  others 
Maying,  "  All  things  are  ready,  come  to  the  marriage."  The  young 
folk  must  see  it  too,  and  after  forenoon  school  they  ran  home, 
dressed,  and  quickly  returned.  Camaroons  in  new  shirt  and 
trousers,  hat  and  boots,  attracted  attention  and  enjoyed  the  laugh. 
Young  £yo,  in  a  plain  blue  suit,  looked  far  better  than  he  had 
done  in  his  ridiculous  coxcomb  dress  at  Christmas. 

The  two  Eyos  were  most  observant  of  all  that  passed,  and  the 
king  signed  the  marriage  record  as  a  witness.  He  inquired  of  one 
of  the  captains  present,  if  ^  white  people  always  put  hand  for  book 
when  married,"  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  even  kings  and 
queens  must  do  so  like  others.  "  We  have  very  bad  fashion  in 
this  ooontiy/'  he  said  aloud;  '*too  many  women.  They  eat  a 
man  np.     They  never  help  him,  but  chop  and  sleep  all  tima     If 
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one  have  child  for  him,  she  neveJ*  come  near  him  a^&in  till 
grow  big  boy."     Thk  la^t  remark  Acemed  designed  to  cuunt^r^ 
bahmce  the  former  as  an  excuse  for  polygamy.     It  ^ya3  true  tlit^ 
women  did  not  wean  tbeir  children  till  several  yeara  old*  and  tliey^ 
depended  on  n.ud  clung  to  them  more  than  to  their  hiimbands;  fur 
they  were  ni^t  sure  of  the  permanency  of  their  connection  with 
him,  while  with  then       fwac  '   "     ^  Me. 

The  address  to  tl  lutual  promises  impresstitl 

yomig  Eyo*8  mind.  intry  cuatoma  in  such  a  ease 

he  said,  "The  singi  n  bring  the  bride   to  the 

man's  house ;  when  t  chair,  with  a  curtain  aver 

her,  and  all  people  \  '  big^  and  dash  her  plenty 

things.     Then  he  -*v'  coppera  and  chop  and  rum 

to  them  peoplt^.  But  i^^  mf^  juhk  ^..^.  If  tliev  HI;*?  (uch  nthcn  <»^ 
tell  them  good  word  how  to  behave.  Ohi !  It  be  all  same  they 
bring  two  monkeys  together.  If  Qod  keep  my  heart  I  will  never 
marry  Calabar  fashion."  The  townspeople,  we  heard,  were  par- 
ticularly astonished  to  learn  that  Hamilton  had  paid  nothing  for 
his  wife.  They  thought  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groldie,  with  whom 
she  was  living,  would  have  charged  him  high.  "What!"  they 
cried;  *'he  get  such  a  fine  woman  for  nothing!  White  man's 
fiishion  be  very  good." 

Marriage  formed  the  subject  of  my  discourses  for  two  following 
Sabbaths,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the  benefits  resulting  from  God's 
laws  on  the  subject,  and  the  evils  of  Calabar  customs.  These  latter 
may  be  easily  imagined,  where  corrupt  nature  is  free  to  do  as  it 
likes,  without  the  restraints  of  either  conscience  or  shame.  My 
auditory  had,  however,  previously  been  instructed  by  other  parties 
in  doctrines  of  a  contrary  kind,  more  accordant  with  their  own 
customs,  for  which  both  Old  Testament  practices  and  those  of  high 
European  society  were  quoted  as  authority.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  for  ine  to  be  clear  and  decided  in  declaring  the  truth, 
and  exposing  the  errors  they  had  learned.  In  conclusion  the  king 
admitted  the  need  of  reformation,  but  left  it  to  his  son.  In  vain 
he  was  told  how  unwise  and  sinful  it  was  for  him  to  leave  any 
good  work  to  be  done  by  his  children  which  he  could  do  himselfl 
He  replied  that  he  was  an  old  tree  now,  and  could  not  bend  like 
a  young  one. 
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Some  notice  of  a  marriage  procession  about  that  time  may  come 
in  here,  as  an  opportune  illustration  of  "  country  customs."  The 
man  was  one  of  the  king's  chief  traders,  the  wife  was  a  gift  from 
his  master.  She  was  conducted  to  the  old  market  place  in  state, 
to  exhibit  herself  to  the  public,  according  to  "  use  and  wont"  He 
mixed  in  the  crowd  to  see  the  show,  like  any  one  else,  paying  her 
no  attention.  The  fact  was  that  he  did  not  want,  but  could  not 
refuse  her.  He  had  wives  enough  already,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  regarded  this  one  as  too  great  an  honour. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  from  the  town,  headed  by  an 
ensign  which  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  expand,  and  by  a 
band  of  drums  aided  by  a  long  tin  trumpet  The  lady  was  fitted, 
by  her  size  at  least,  to  command  admiratioa  On  her  head  was  a 
profusion  of  mock  hair,  falling  over  her  neck  and  shoulders  in 
long  ringlets,  and  above  it  was  a  highly  polished  brass  ornament 
like  a  coronet.  Numerous  strings  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  beads 
tastefully  arranged,  encircled  her  portly  person,  and  set  off  its  dark 
shade.  Her  cloth  was  of  gay  colours,  but  too  scanty  to  allow  of 
much  remark.  Over  her  was  an  umbrella  carried  by  one  of  her 
female  attendants,  and  with  downcast  eyes  and  heavy  steps  she 
moved  slowly  along,  her  legs  loaded  with  brass  rods.  A  train  of 
women  followed  clapping  their  hands  and  singing  her  praises. 
Through  the  crowd  which  opened  for  her  in  the  market,  she  passed 
on  to  a  chair  covered  with  cloth,  where  many  or  all  the  females 
came  to  pay  their  respects  and  dance  round  her.  At  length  she 
rose  herself  to  dance  ;  but  what  a  dance !  Softer  than  a  minuet. 
She  merely  glided  within  a  very  limited  space,  unable  to  lift  her 
feet  for  the  weights  that  loaded  them ;  while  the  drums  and  the 
horn,  and  the  ensign  did  all  they  could  to  cheer  her  on.  All  this 
cime  the  bridegroom  mingled  with  the  crowd,  quite  indifferent, 
and  let  her  return  to  to\vn  as  she  had  come,  unnoticed  by  him. 

Eyo*8  peaceable  expedition  to  Omon  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  As  soon  as  possible  after  Eyamba's  death  he  proposed  to  go 
in  person  and  reconcile  the  old  quarrel,  which  the  foolish  expedi- 
tion in  1846  had  only  increased.  But  Eyamba's  obsequies,  and 
those  of  Tom  Honesty  and  others,  necessarily  delayed  him  till 
March  1848.     These  he  terminated  by  shaving  his  head — indeed 
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bold  heads  were  general  tlieti — by  fens  ting  liis  immediat4^  M«!ncU, 
giying  '*  changes  of  mment  ^'  to  tbetn  and  hh  head  people^  and 
recdgnising  hisj  non  as  come  of  age,  Tliis  \mi  i*e  did  by  investing 
him  with  the  broad  eloth  of  manhood ;  for  juniors  must  wear 
cloth  off  which  a  atiipe  has  been  torn.  He  olao,  hia  aon  told  mey 
offered  a  goat  in  sacrifice  for  his  family,  and  ])rayed  to  God  over 
the  blood  of  tlie  victiniv     The  was  merely  the  egression 

of  hie  good  wishes  iov  their  pj  r^     He  told  them»  howevcTj 

that  this  old  t^iiBtom  he  heard  '.  ^Il^<t  since  the  Son  of  God 

had  died  for  all     "  My  father  le  mAn  this  day/'  wrote  the 

son  to  me,  "  and  I  lieg  God  to  ni  iq  man  pass  what  my  fathi^r 

can  do." 

About  sixty  canoes  followed  and  his  diiefs  to  Bosuji. 

Most  of  theo\  had  each  a  large  gun,  mouated  on  a  stmng  frame, 
in  the  bows,  and  a  little  deck  house  in  the  middle  for  its 
owner,  gaily  painted,  with  an  ensign  in  the  stem.  Eye  led  the 
way  himself  in  a  six-oared  gig,  rowed  not  by  slaves,  but  by  young 
gentlemen  of  the  best  families  in  the  land.  Some  of  his  canoes 
which  followed  were  very  large,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  and 
five  or  six  broad,  paddled  by  thirty  men,  and  carrying  also  bands 
of  armed  men.  They  had  large  guns  both  bow  and  stem, 
and  were  ballasted  with  cannon  balls. 

I  said  to  the  king  on  the  beach  tlie  morning  he  left,  "  I  don't 
wonder  that  the  towns  up  the  river  are  alarmed  for  your  visit  and 
preixvre  for  war.  You  seem  to  prepare  for  war  yoursel£  And 
such  a  fleet  is  enough  to  frighten  peaceable  people."  "  Oh,  no, 
no  !"  he  promptly  answered,  "  suppose  I  make  ready  I  no  go  for 
war."  "  But  how  wiU  they  know  that  you  go  for  peace,  having 
such  a  warhke  appearance  ? "  "  The  Egbo  canoe  will  go  first,** 
he  replied,  pointing  to  one  without  ensigns,  and  dressed  only  with 
palm-leaves  ranged  down  both  sides. 

He  took  an  immensity  of  trade  goods  with  him,  to  "  dash  "  the 
parties  with  whom  he  might  have  to  treat,  and  all  the  towns  on 
his  route,  enough,  it  was  said,  to  buy  fifty  pimcheons  of  oil 
Ordinarily  he  husbanded  his  resources  well,  but  could  be  generous 
when  necessary.  After  he  left  Creek  Town  he  took  a  circuit 
round  by  Duke  Town,  to  make  a  display  before  the  peopft  there, 
and  visit  the  ships  in  passing. 
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Bi  ten  dsys  he  made  a  trimupliant  return.  He  had  stopped  a 
eoDsiderable  way  short  of  Omoti,  and  sent  to  invite  the  ehiefe  of 
that  place  to  meet  him.  They  were  slow  of  coming,  and  then 
wanted  to  e:Uct  hard  terms*  Among  other  things  they  would 
have  Cyabar  canoes  pay  tribute  for  trading  with  them,  and  lower 
their  flags  on  arrivid.  Eyo  in  reply  asked  them  if  they  thought 
he  had  come  to  beg  them,  and  if  it  were  war  they  desired  and 
not  peace  Y  If  that  waa  their  mind  he  would  like  tiiem  to  say  so 
at  onoa  They  argued  that^  as  Calabar  receives  *^  Comej  "  from 
English  ships  for  leave  to  trade,  Omon  had  a  right  to  its  share 
from  Calabar.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  nothing  be  said  about 
the  old  quarrel,  that  Eyo  would  give  an  annual  *'dash"  to 
certain  chiefs  of  Omon  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  and  that  the  latter 
would  keep  the  peace  of  the  river.  It  was  a  |K)litic  arrangement^ 
for  they  who  received  his  gifts  would  hear  his  word,  and  he  could 
well  {iflfurd  to  spend  some  money  in  securing  the  friendahip  of  that 
l>eople.  Eyo  brought  back  a  young  wife  from  Omon^  and  two 
<>:entlemen*s  sons  whom  lie  sent  to  our  school.  Thus  we  hoped  tliat 
God  had  opened  the  way  for  our  visiting  that  country,  with  his 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  were  for  all  people. 

The  visit  of  the  French  to  Calabar  led  to  two  English  cruisers 
visiting  it  within  a  few  months  afterwards.  King  Eyo,  afraid  of 
the  former,  had  written  a  letter  to  whom  or  by  whom  I  knew  not, 
but  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  some  supercargo,  to  Beecroft, 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  Commodore  of  the  station,  desiring  that 
the  British  standard  should  be  hoisted  in  Calabar  as  a  means  of 
preventing  French  aggression.  In  the  end  of  November,  Captain 
Hope,  of  ILM.S.  Bittern,  came  with  Governor  Beecroft  to  see  Eyo 
on  the  subject,  and  albo  favoured  us  with  a  call,  afterwards 
inspecting  the  school,  which  they  declared  afforded  them  the 
greatest  surprise  and  satisfaction.  The  next  day  there  was  a 
meeting  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  three  towns  on  board,  when  they 
were  informed  that  their  application  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Queen*s  Government,  and  that  he  (Hope)  had  come  merely  to  allay 
their  fears,  and  assure  them  that  the  French  would  not  be  suffered 
to  take  their  country.  He  urged  them,  however,  to  abolish  the 
custt>m  of  human  sacrifices,  which  their  late  visitors  had  made  a 
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handle  of,  and  to  chcnsh  tlie  mkslon  scboots  that  he  was  so  glad 
to  see  in  opemtion  among  thorn.  He  afterwards  entertained 
the  chiefs  at  tlmncr,  and  wbcn  Eyo  Jcft  gAtc  him  the  honours  of 
royalty,  marines  under  arms,  drums  beating,  and  a  salute  of  twenty 
guns.  "He  deserves  it^"  said  Hopej  " for  Lis  noble  conduct  on 
occasion  of  the  French  TJsit,  and  the  shabby  way  they  tTeated  bim^" 

In  the  following  March,  H,.  ivouriiey  Captain  Murray^ 

arrived  with  tbo  Queen's  answw-  was  to  tbe  effect  that  the 

proposed  Eiea!iure  wtu*  r      advii  id  was  not  necessary.     At 

the  same  time  the  le         ^^  *he  ^  SeeretaTy  (FalmeTston)« 

while  assuring  the  Caiana;  ;  hiefa  of  the  Queen's  good 

wishes  for  their  welfare,  t^iul  m  to  cease  the  harharous 

custom  of  human  sacrifices  if  luld  retain  her  favour  and 

protection.  For  tliat  oT\t\  ^Murray  cmd  Beecroft  urged  Eyo  to 
give  them  a  letter  promising  to  do  so,  to  which  they  could  refer, 
if  necessary,  in  withstanding  French  schemes.  Eyo  refused,  how- 
ever, saying  that,  though  personally  favourable  to  the  proposed 
measure,  he  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  his  autho- 
rity not  being  acknowledged  at  Duke  Town.  In  the  end  he 
adopted  a  middle  course  at  my  suggestion,  promising  for  himself 
absolutely,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far  as  in  his  power. 
The  dealing  with  him  was  preparatory  to  a  public  meeting  of  all 
the  chiefs  on  board  the  Queen's  ship  the  next  day,  where  his  pro- 
mise was  read  to  all,  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  were  required  to 
make  a  similar  engagement.  Those  of  Creek  Town  followed  the 
example  of  their  king ;  those  of  Duke  Town  had  then  no  king  at 
their  head,  and  were  very  unmanageable;  but  at  length,  with 
great  difficulty,  were  persuaded  to  promise  that  they  would  take 
steps  for  changing  the  custom  as  soon  as  possible  The  mission- 
aries signed  the  document  as  witnesses,  with  the  only  two  gentle- 
men of  the  shipping  that  had  attended. 

The  chiefs  of  Duke  Town,  irritated  with  the  missionaries  for 
pressing  them  so  closely  on  that  point,  sought  to  bring  up  a  com- 
plaint against  them  for  carrying  off  runaway  slaves  in  the  mission 
ship  to  Fernando  Po.  The  slaves  referred  to  had  escaped  from 
the  massacres  at  the  death  of  John  Duke,  King  Eyamba,  and 
Ofiong  Henshaw.  Others,  however,  had  probably  escaped  in 
Fernando  Po  boats,  which  went  to  Calabar  for  the  express  purpose 
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of  baying  slaves  for  domestic  service  at  Clarence.  Indeed,  we 
were  well  assured  that  the  Clarence  boats  did  take  away  more 
than  they  paid  for,  and  then  our  mission  vessel  got  the  blame  of 
alL  King  Eyo  prudently  discouraged  the  attempt  of  the  Duke 
Town  people  to  bring  up  that  subject  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
saying  that  we  could  settle  it  well  enough  among  ourselves.  At 
the  same  time  he  said  that  we  should  take  care  that  persons  guilty 
of  crimes  were  not  harboured  in  our  mission  houses  or  ship  under 
false  pretences. 

Sensible  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  the  abuse  of  our 
mission  premises  as  sanctuaries  by  criminals,  yet  determined  to 
keep  them  open  as  a  refuge  for  the  innocent  life,  we  proposed  an 
arrangement  for  £ing  Eyo's  consideration.  We  knew  that  he  had 
himself  saved  some  who  fled  to  him  at  the  time  of  Eyamba*s 
death,  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  and,  relying  on  his 
good  sense,  good  feelings,  the  position  he  filled,  and  the  character 
he  had  to  maintain,  we  believed  we  could  in  him  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  law  and  justice  the  country  afforded.  Disowning  all 
intention  to  shield  real  offenders,  we  claimed  that  our  houses 
should  on  no  account  be  invaded  by  armed  men.  We  agreed  to 
report  to  King  Eyo  all  who  took  refuge  with  us,  and  at  his 
demand  to  deliver  them  up  to  him  ;  while  he  promised  to 
be  answerable  for  their  safety,  and  that,  if  accused  of  crime, 
they  should  have  a  fair  trial  in  our  presence.  If  any  refugee 
were  merely  a  runaway  slave,  fearing  a  great  punishment  for  a 
small  fault,  our  intercession  for  him  should  be  heard,  and  his 
offence  forgiven,  as  Eyaniba  promised  me  when  we  first  came. 
Any  slave  taking  refuge  in  a  mission-house,  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  safety  till  the  funeral  rites 
were  all  over,  when  he  should  be  free  to  return  unharmed  to  his 
old  place.  These  things  King  Eyo  approved  of,  and,  if  fairiy 
carried  out,  they  seemed  likely  to  accomplish  aU  that  could  or 
should  be  done  on  our  part,  and  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  were 
dreaded. 

A  total  edipse  of  the  moon  took  place  on  Sabbath  the  10th 
March,  at  8  P.M.,  and  under  God  our  knowing  and  telling  of  it 
beforehand' produced  a  good  effect     I  mentioned  it  in  our  public 
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meetmg^  that  the  peo|v1a  sbotiM  n^  he  alarmed  wheu  it  wouid 
oocar.  The  Bky  proved  rtnusalJy  clc&r^  and  the  nioon  rofie  f\ill 
and  bdghtk  ^^en  the  diirk  shiuld  began  to  eurt^l  it^^  lower 
limb^  the  voice  of  pby  whkh  had  resounded  through  the  town, 
was  hushed  into  a  dead  silence ;  and  a  band  of  iutel%ent  >'outh3 
came  to  the  mission -house  to  eoe  it  through  our  telescope,  and  get 
information  on  the  i    ' "  "  ?f  ^'ho  bad  been  anxiously 

watching  the  beai  a  be  saw  the  ecHpae  be^n, 

'  that  after  that  tbq  thing  I  told  Uicm;  whila 

some  thought  I  ti  ^  hand  in  <»iusing  what  I 

could  tell  so  well  i&t  if  an  Abio-idiong  had 

known  so  mucli^  l  d  it^  lie  would  have  made  a 

fortune;  for  all  p  m  to  him  to  know  if  they 

were  going  to  dit%  an^  .»imr.  tupy  ..,.  Id  rl-^  to  live,  Tlie  follow- 
ing Sabbath  was  "  Yampy  Egbo  day/'  when  l^gbo  numera  and 
bells  had  always  ruled  the  town.  Then  firsts  EJyo  forbade  them 
running  on  Qod's  day,  forbade  work  and  play  also  on  Sabbatii, 
and  inspired  the  hope  that  we  should  soon  get  the  Sunday  market 
also  alx)lished  in  Creek  Town. 

A  few  notes  of  our  Sabbath  meetings  will  dose  this  chapter. 
One  day  Eyo  asked,  "If  Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  king  of  the 
world,  why  did  he  hide  himself  as  a  poor  man  that  no  one  could 
know  him  ] "  Among  other  reasons  I  gave  tlds  one — "  that  he 
wished  to  be  king  different  from  other  kings,  not  by  worldly 
power  and  grandeur  which  fill  the  eye  alone,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
men  by  the  power  of  truth  and  lova.  When  a  king  speaks  every 
one  applauds  and  says,  *It  be  so;'  when  a  poor  man  speaks  no 
one  believes  him  unless  it  be  true.  By  worldly  greatness  Jesus 
could  have  got  all  men's  mouths,  but  not  their  hearts ;-  and  as  he 
wanted  their  hearts,  he  sent  forth  his  word  to  find  its  way  through 
the  world  by  tnith  and  goodness  alone."  Eyo  replied,  "  That  be 
very  true  indeed.  So  they  do  here.  If  a  king  be  rich,  whatever 
he  say,  people  cry  *It  be  true,  yes,  yes;  it  must  be  so;'  and  what- 
ever he  want  them  to  do,  to  kiU  man  or  anything,  they  run  go  do 
it.  But  if  he  turn  poor;  hi!  then  his  word  be  same  as  li%  no 
man  mind  him." 

Another  day  the  king  said,  ''All  man  don't  nndexBtaad  jfoor 
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word.  If  yoa  can  tell  them  bow  to  get  rich,  they  will  come 
plenty.'*  ''Well,  king,  next  Sunday  I  wVl  tell  them  how  to  get 
rich,  and  you  tell  them  all  oome  hear."  "From  the  Bible  1** 
''Tes,  from  the  Bihlei  Only  I  think  that  life  pass  money;  that 
make  me  preach  about  the  life  first"  "True,  life  pass  money," 
he  replied ;  "no  more  all  man  no  believe  about  that  other  life." 
On  the  Mlowing  Sabbath  we  had  a  large  audience,  and  I  preaidbed 
the  way  of  wealth  from  the  word  of  God,  industry,  honesty, 
economy,  temperance,  knowledge,  and  the  blessing  of  God ;  warn- 
ing against  idleness,  sloth,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  ignorance,  waste^ 
and  bad  company,  as  the  sure  way  to  poverty  and  ruin.  Seeing  1^ 
company  did  not  look  pleased,  I  asked  the  king  whift  ailed  them. 
Ue  said,  that  they  knew  aU  that  themselves  already.  "Tery  good, 
tell  them  to  go  and  do  so  and  they  will  be  ridt  But  sitting 
idle,  talking,  drinking  mimbo,  and  crying  for  chop,  cheating,  get- 
ting trust  they  cannot  repay,  and  sending  for  Abia-idiong  to 
help  them  by  his  tricks,  will  never  enrich  them."  "True,"  he 
answered,  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "That  no  be  way  I  make  my 
money." 

The  following  Sabbath  I  preached  that  wisdom  was  better  than 
money.  I  don't  know  how  my  interpreter  came  to  speak  of  two 
men  1  had  hired  from  him,  "Monkey"  and  "Tiger,"  but  he  ob- 
served how  much  they  had  improved  since  they  had  gone  to  work 
for  me,  and  how  good  it  would  be  if  all  their  people  would  profit 
equally  by  the  instructions  they  received.  "Wlien  you  came  and 
asked  me  to  hire  you  two  men,"  he  said,  "I  looked  out  the  worst 
I  had,  men  I  could  make  nothing  of ,  to  see  if  you  could  do  any 
good  with  them ;  and  we  all  see  what  fine  men  they  now  be.  I 
think  I  must  change  them  now,  and  give  you  other  bad  ones  to 
make  good."  Declining  tins  proposal  jocularly  made,  I  told  him 
that  the  secret  of  their  improvement  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  good 
teaching  so  much  as  the  good  pay.  "So  long  as  I  gave  you  their 
hire  and  you  paid  them  they  troubled  me  continually ;  but  since 
they  began  to  get  their  pay  direct  from  myself^  they  have  changed 
greatly  for  the  better." 

At  another  time,  I  requested  the  king  and  chiefs  to  remain, 
after  the  meeting  had  dismissed,  and  discoursed  to  them  about 
the  traatment  of  their  slaves.     "  Masters,  render  to  your  servants 
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that  which  u  just  and  equaJ,"  k^  T  pointed  out  various  great 
evils  that  prevailed,  and  the  proper  remedies  for  them,  to  which 
the  few  hearers  left  gave  patient  hearing.  The  necessity  of  written 
laws  carefully  made,  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  power  of  masters 
over  their  bondservants,  often  greatly  abused,  vrm  stated  "^They 
are  our  fellow  creatures,"  I  said,  *'and  have  heads  and  he^iSi  find- 
ings and  i>as&ionH,  !  id  must  have  juatice  with 
mercy,  or  the  land,  ^'  sople  condng  every  day  from 
other  countries,  cai  urged  that  there  ahoold  be 
rewards  for  those  \  &  the  punishments  for  those 
who  did  ill ;  that  u  generally  found  the  beat 
way  to  secure  gocw^  good  masters  usually  made 
good  servants.  Li  b where,  howevoTp  my  bearers 
trusted  more  to  the  wnip,  as  a  mea  a  of  correction  than  to  the 
coppers;  though  well  aware  that  much  of  it  only  hardened  the 
hearts  of  their  people,  and  made  them  reddess.  The  value  of 
regular  marriage  connections  among  their  people,  according  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  with  regular  public  registry  of  the  same,  and  the 
securing  of  these  against  violation  by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  also 
urged  on  them,  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  time 
to  come. 

The  importance  of  these  and  other  things  submitted  to  them 
was  acknowledged,  but  they  pleaded  that  it  was  work  for  the 
next  generation,  the  young  people  now  growing  up  in  our 
schools.  It  was  useless,  they  said,  to  think  of  written  laws  and 
marriage  registries  where  so  few  as  yet  "saby  book."  They 
pleaded,  like  all  slave  owners  everywhere,  that  their  slaves 
would  not  value  freedom  even  if  they  could  get  it,  or  as  they 
expressed  it,  would  not  like  their  masters  to  throw  them  ofl^  add- 
ing, with  some  plausibility,  that  black  people  had  not  laws  like 
white  people  to  regulate  all  these  things  aright  For  himself, 
King  Eyo  said,  that  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  for  all  that 
work ;  because  Calabar  was  not  like  England,  where  all  the  people 
have  one  king,  and  all  gentlemen  from  every  town  meet  yearly, 
to  make  laws  for  the  whole  country.  Every  little  Calabar  town 
must  have  its  own  king,  and  every  man  was  king  in  his  own 
house,  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  peopla 

Jn  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  sensible  natives  have 
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owned  that  if  the  slaves  chose  to  "put  head  together,''  they  could 
take  the  country.  Sometiines  they  had  planned  schemes  of  mis- 
chief it  was  said,  wliich  were  invariably  disclos^  so  that  their 
power  of  combination  was  not  much  dreaded.  Two  recent  in- 
stances, however,  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  them  were 
mentioned.  "Adam  Duke,  King  War,"  ordered  lus  people  to  do 
some  hard  work  a  second  time,  which  they  thought  they  had  done 
well  the  first  time,  and  they  refused.  He  threatened.  They  re- 
plied to  his  threats  by  leaving  the  town  in  a  body,  and  going  to 
the  plantations;  and  would  not  return  to  him,  till  he  not  only 
yielded  the  point  in  dispute,  but  agreed  to  "  set  the  palaver"  by 
"chopping  doctor,"  or  swearing  mhiam^*  that  he  would  not  punish 
any  of  them  for  the  act  of  disobedience.  To  reconcile  them  he 
even  "chopped  blood"  with  their  head  men,  and  gave  them  "dash." 

Eling  Eyo  one  time  threatened  to  flog  his  canoe  people  for  some 
fault  among  them.  They  swore  that  if  he  did  so  they  would  take 
Ids  canoes  and  leave  him.  He  confined  forty  of  them  in  the 
Palaver  House,  simply  by  tap  of  Egbo  drum,  forbidding  them  to 
leave  it,  under  Egbo  penalty,  death.  Two  days  they  remained; 
on  the  third  they  sei.t  for  "Father  Tom,"  and  told  him,  they 
could  remain  no  longer,  and  that  if  king  did  not  "take  off  Egbo," 
and  "set  the  palaver,"  they  would  go  away  at  all  hazards.  Only 
for  fear  of  Egbo,  indeed,  they  could  have  done  so  any  moment, 
as  the  house  was  open  and  they  all  loose.  The  king  was  too 
prudent  to  push  the  matter  too  far.  He  called  them  to  his  yard, 
examined  the  business,  put  some  in  chains  for  a  few  days,  and 
dismissed  the  rest  with  presents. 

The  Calabar  people  were  fond  of  telling  stories — Inke — ^in 
which  all  birds  and  beasts  figured  as  acting  and  conversing  in 
common  with  men.  They  were  like  fables,  but  generally  without 
morals  ;  though  some,  it  was  asserted,  were  very  instructiva 
Certain  women,  story-tellers,  would  entertain  a  company  all  night 
with  them.  One  of  these  "old  wives'  fables"  was  the  following, 
which  seemed  susceptible  of  some  good  application  : — 

A  great  tree  grew  in  the  world,  so  great  and  strong  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  break  it  down.     Abasi  (God)  said,  that 

•  Mbiam  wac  a  aacred  cniztnre,  kept  In  a  native  stone  bottle,  which  parties  tasted  when 
inaklng  oath.  Like  the  *'  bitter  waters"  of  the  Hebrews,  it  wonld  destroy,  they  thought,  all 
•  false  awearen. 

5.5 
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whoever  would  break  it  down  wyul  J  get  iiU  daughter  in  marnage: 
Every  man,  beastp  and  bird  tried,  but  all  lu  vam.  Even  the 
Ikpun  kpun  kpun  Jnf—B.  fabulous  auimal  far  greater  than  the 
elephant — tried  hts  great  strength  to  no  purpasa  At  last  the 
turtle,  or  land  tortoise,  said  that  he  would  break  it  down.  All 
the  great  things  on  earth  laughed  at  his  presumption.  He  secretly, 
however,  engaged  the  groi  d  with  them  went  to  work, 

burrowing  under  the  tree  *  the  roota  where  young  and 

soft,  without  heiiig  o  tree  was  weakened,  and  by 

a  small  effort  finally  ^ 

That  tree,  I  said,  ]  at  wickedness  of  the  world, 

which  no  humivu  po^  Yet  it  must  be  destroyed, 

and  God  lias  great         si  ow  on  the  world  when  its 

destruction  him  been  effected.  The  good  word  of  God  comes  softly 
to  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  gospel  of  Chiist^  without  show  or 
noise,  like  the  ants  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  by  gradually 
changing  their  hearts,  eating  into  them  while  young  and  tender, 
prepares  to  uproot  the  tree,  to  overthrow  Satan's  power  in  the 
world.  **  Akpanikau ! "  (true  word)  was  the  immediate  response 
of  the  congregation. 

On  one  occasion,  some  of  the  audience  ejq)ressed  their  surprise 
that  God  should  have  let  wicked  men  and  devils  kill  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  were  satisfied  when  they  learned  how  soon  he 
triumphed  over  them  by  his  resurrectioa  "  But,"  said  another," 
**we  no  saby  how  God  can  make  the  dead  people  come  all  up  again 
from  the  ground."  In  reply,  I  asked  them  if  they  saby  how  God 
make  all  the  little  children  come  alive  out  of  their  mother's  wombi 
or  if  they  saby  how  the  children  grow  to  be  men  and  women  by 
eating  yams  and  drinking  water  ?  or  how  the  big  trees  all  grow 
from  small  seeds  1  They  laughed  their  assent,  and  said,  ^It  be 
true ;  we  must  believe  it.     Grod  can  do  everything."* 

It  was  always  difficult  to  arouse  and  keep  up  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  and  at  times  to  preserve  becoming  gravity  in  it^  or 
keep   to  the  subject  on  which  I  had  begun  to  speak.     In  these 

*  Anotber  asked  why  the  Jews  killed  Jesos  when  he  had  done  no  lU?  I  atked  them 
why  all  people  everywhere  loved  their  own  bad  waya,  and  bated  God*fe  word  and  matm- 
gers?  £yo  said  It  was  true,  and  that  some  people  In  Calabar  would  do  the  mom  thing 
again  for  the  same  reason.  "  They  get  vexed  If  one  only  tells  them  that  a  twta  moUier 
ahoold  not  be  driren  away,  nor  her  children  killed.** 
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respects  I  was  much  at  the  mercy  of  my  interpreter.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  marvellously  well ;  and  I  found  it  no  harm  to  give 
him  some  latitude,  and  let  him  and  others  exercise  their  minds, 
state  their  difficulties,  and  ask  questions,  as  we  went  along.  I 
could  always  bring  them  back  to  the  subject,  preach  Qod's  saving 
truth  at  every  turn,  and  with  the  more  effect  when  I  had  engaged 
their  attention. 

When  preaching  from  the  six  things  that  God  hates — Prov.  vi. 
16-19 — I  found  that  the  last  Terse,  ''A  false  witness  that  speak- 
eth  lies,  and  he  that  sows  discord  among  brethren,"  excited  the 
fieelings  of  King  Eyo  not  a  little.  He  said,  "  Oh,  there  be  too 
much  of  thai  thing  in  this  country.  That  be  what  make  this 
town  come  down  small,  when  it  was  first  town  before."  Then  he 
gave  me  some  details  of  the  proceedings  to  which  he  had  referred 
in  its  previous  history. 

The  subject  of  the  new  birth,  John  iii.,  and  the  objection  of 
Nicoderaus,  led  to  the  remark,  that  people  in  Calabar  believe  that 
a  child  may  be  bom  several  times  into  this  world.  If  an  infant 
die  having  any  mark  on  its  person,  and  another  be  bom  with  the 
same  mark,  they  say  that  it  is  the  same  child  bom  again.  Ex- 
amples were  mentioned  of  that  kind.  One  in  the  meeting  had  a 
name  significant  of  the  fact.  A  succession  of  deaths  among  chil- 
dren of  the  same  mother  leads  her  to  bum  the  dead  body  of  one 
of  them  to  stop  the  plague,  by  direction  of  the  Abia-idiong. 

On  the  subject  of  praying  to  God,  it  was  stated  that  AquabUno, 
the  second  day  of  the  Calabar  week,  was  called  there  prayer-day, 
because  of  some  service  of  that  kind  observed  thereon.  A  little 
tree  of  a  particular  kind  grew  in  every  man's  yard,  except  King 
Eyo's,  who  allowed  no  object  of  native  superstition  to  be  seen 
about  his  place.  At  the  foot  of  it  were  one  or  two  earthen  pans, 
or  basins,  containing  a  little  water.  Beside  it  were  generally  seen 
human  skulls,  and  over  it  a  land-turtle  hanging  to  the  tree.  The 
water  in  the  basins  was  never  emptied  out,  but  every  prayer-day 
a  little  more  was  added,  and  something  like  a  prayer  or  wish 
expressed  for  safety,  success,  and  length  of  life.  The  basin  was 
<:alled  God's  dish.  It  was  said  that  they  called  on  their  fathers 
on  these  occasions.  Sometimes  prayer  was  made  over  goats  and 
fowls  killed  for  friends  arriving  and  leaving. 
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The  folly  of  praying  to  a  dead  father,  King  Ejo  exMbitecl  m  n 
pointed,  dramntic  way,  A  man  dies,  lie  said,  and  people  owe  him 
money ;  but,  liaving  never  learned  to  keep  Accounts,  he  leaves  no 
books,  and  hi^  cMJdren  don^t  know  who  owed  hitQj  or  whom  he 
owed,  anything.  Some  who  were  in  his  debt  biing  daims  ngmnst 
his  property.  The  ehildrea  cry  to  their  father,  "  Et€  mi,  O  I  Ete 
mi,  O  !"  but  he  can^t  hear  or  hei  em.  They  must  pay  what 
they  don*t  owe,  or  be  seized  i  for  the  debt,  and  perhaps 

sold ;  for  the  claimant  m  jUf  lqji  they.  It  may  be  their 
father's  brother  wlio  has  t         I  1  snemy  to  get  their  property. 

They  beg  their  father  to  I  ^aeu  ^hy  don't  he  siieak  on  tiieir 
behalf,  if  he  am  do  anyttui  acted  the  case  to  the  lifi^ 

personating  each  party  with  »vu  tones,  looks^  and  gestures; 

He  must  have  witacsaed  such  a  scene  in  his  youth,  and  been 
deeply  impressed  with  it  He  takes  care  that  no  one  wiU  wrong 
his  children  in  that  way,  keeping  his  account  books^  and  written 
records  of  all  his  business. 

When  I  had  read  from  Leviticus,  one  day,  the  blessings  pro- 
mised for  obedience,  and  the  curses  threatened  for  disobedience, 
Eyo  observed  concerning  yamtn^,  that  he  had  seen  it  one  year  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  when  people  sold  themselves  and  children 
for  a  few  yams  or  few  coppers.  He  had  bought  none,  however ; 
they  were  too  cheap.  It  would  have  been  all  the  same  as  steal- 
ing them. 

Tlie  king  expressed  a  wish  one  day  that  Gkxi  would  give  them 
more  children,  as  the  home-born  population  was  decreasing,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  buy  children  in  the  slave-markets  to  rear  in 
their  houses.  The  meeting  had  closed,  and  most  of  the  people 
dispersed,  and  I  had  the  better  opportunity  to  reply  freely  to  that 
remark  in  the  presence  of  the  "  gentlemen"  who  remained.  GJod's 
blessing  from  the  first,  they  were  told,  was,  "  Increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  earth  ; "  but  their  bad  country  customs  hindered 
the  blessing.  It  was  given  to  a  man  with  one  wife.  They  mul- 
tiplied wives,  and  their  children  decreased.  So  was  it  in  every 
country  on  earth.  God's  way  had  his  blessing ;  man's  way  lost 
it  '^  You  count  it  an  honour  for  a  man  to  have  many  wives,  and 
a  reproach  to  have  only  one ;  and  to  wives  you  add  concubines, 
corrupting  the  true  marriage  relation,  from  which  must  spring  the 
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cLildreu  you  desire.  Young  men  sometimes  take  their  own  sisters, 
and  old  men  often  their  own  nieces,  which  God  has  forbidden, 
under  curse  of  barrenness.  Your  daughters  are  given  away  in 
infancy  to  men,  with  wives  already,  whom  they  can  never  love ; 
and  you  take  wives  for  your  sons,  without  knowing  if  they  will 
love  each  other,  or  live  together.  Even  your  daughters,  whom 
you  wish  to  be  mothers  of  families,  you  spoil  by  fattening,  forcing 
them  to  a  premature  womanhood,  and  rendering  them  useless  and 
sickly.  You  take  no  care  to  have  your  slaves  married,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  family  relationship  among  them.  The  bad  way 
they  live  destroys  all  hopes  of  a  numerous  offspring.  These  your 
fJEishions  are  all  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  to  common  sense, 
and  must  be  changed,  if  you  wish  to  have  God's  blessing  of 
many  children. 

The  parties  addressed  were  seriousJy  attentive,  and  seemed 
ashamed,  though  it  was  seldom  they  could  be  made  to  feel.  They 
owned  the  truth  of  what  had  been  said,  and  merely  replied,  that 
"  they  were  born  to  these  fashions,"  and  had  lived  in  them  blind- 
fold, before  God's  word  had  come  to  them  ;  so  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  get  things  changed  for  the  better  all  at  once.  They 
wished  their  children,  however,  not  to  follow  the  old  bad  ways. 
The  king  said,  that  thereby  white  meo,  who  have  God's  book, 
and  learn  it  from  their  youth,  will  be  worse  off"  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  black  men,  who  live  and  die  ignorant  of  it  like 
beasts.  I  replied,  that  the  sins  of  the  whites  would  never  excuse 
those  of  the  blacks ;  and  that  if  black  men  chose  to  follow  the 
bad  example  of  some  white  men,  instead  of  the  good  example  of 
others,  and  the  teachings  of  God's  word,  they  could  plead  no 
excuse,  and  would  meet  the  greater  condemnation.  They  did  not, 
I  was  glad  to  observe,  seem  to  take  this  plain  dealing  amiss. 
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ACCOMPANIED  by  Mrs.  Goldie,  I  left  Calabar  for  England 
in  May  1848.     Mr.  Qoldie  took  charge  of  Creek  Town 

station  in  my  absence,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhall  in  charge  of 
Duke  Town,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerley  were  comfortably  settled 
at  Old  Town.  Every  part  of  the  mission  was  in  a  peaceable  and 
prosperous  condition.  We  went  in  a  merchant  vessel,  our  own,  the 
Warree,  following  some  months  afterwards ;  and  in  due  time  by  the 
goodness  of  our  faithful  and  merciful  God,  I  was  permitted  again 
to  embrace  my  family.  One  indeed  was  wanting,  our  infant,  that 
had  been  called  away,  almost  suddenly,  when  sixteen  months  old ; 
but  what  great  cause  of  thankfulness  I  had  in  finding  all  the  rest 
well 

It  was  my  purpose  to  return  to  Calabar,  taking  out  Mrs.  Waddell 
and  our  youngest  child,  so  soon  as  I  could  arrange  for  leaving  the 
others  at  school  The  services  required  of  me,  however,  through- 
out the  country,  and  six  week's  sickness  in  the  winter,  rendered 
that  impossible.  Happily  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  from  Jamaica, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  ready  to  sail  in  November,  and  they 
arrived  in  time  to  take  charge  of  Duke  Town  station,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newhall  were  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  country 
and  the  mission  altogether. 

The  following  letter,  from  young  Eyo  to  me  at  home,  is  given 
verbatim,  and  needs  nothing  from  me  in  explanation  : — 

"  My  dear  beloved  friend,  I  hope  you  not  think  that  I  foiget 
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you  -.—Always  I  do  remember  you  in  all  my  doing;  for  since  you 
away  I  think  I  have  you  in  sight ;  and  also  when  I  sleep  I  saw  you 
as  I  was  with  you.  And  I  am  very  much  want  you  back,  because  I 
think  I  have  no  other  friend  like  you;  for  you  and  I  it  seem  as 
father  and  son.  And  I  beg  you,  my  dear  friend,  please  to  come  as 
soon  as  you  can  /  because  when  you  was  here  that  anjrthing  come 
into  my  mind,  and  I  make  known  to  you,  I  receive  a  good  advice 
that  will  strengthen  me,  and  so  I  hoping  you  to  come.  And  if  the 
Almighty  God  sparo^  I  Hke  you  to  bring  with  you  three  or  four 
missionaries  for  the  gospel  of  Christ;  because  Mr.  Newhall  is 
leave  here  to  go  home;  for  doctor  says  that  his  wife  she  can't  live 
long  here  in  Calabar.  She  must  go  home  for  her  health ;  and  I 
don't  know  if  the  doctor  is  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  know  who 
can  live  or  not  And  I  am  very  much  sorry  because  we  have  no 
another  missionary  here  to  live  on  Duke  Town  station.  Only  Mr. 
Coldie  he  told  me  that  he  going  to  send  Samuel  Duncan  to  stop 
at  Old  Town  to  teach  the  cliildren,  and  Mr.  Edgerley  is  to  go  to 
Duke  Town  to  teach  the  children  there ;  and  the  missionary  you 
told  me  he  will  come  out  from  Jamaica,  I  look  for  him  all  the 
time,  but  he  has  not  come  yet.  So  when  you  come,  please  to 
bring  some  with  you,  because  when  you  come  we  can  try  to  put 
them  in  different  places  as  we  been  say.  And  I  know  that 
you  cannot  forget  to  bring  the  house  of  God  as  you  been  told 
me;  and  try  if  you  can  get  a  smaU  ship  for  our  mission,  because 
we  cannot  live  without  a  ship  to  send  to  Fernando  Po  or  any 
other  places.  And  for  all  these  things  I  hope  that  the  great  God 
will  help  yoato  get  them  for  the  use  of  his  work;  and  for  his 
goodness  sake  I  know  he  is  willing  to  give  all  what  is  good  to  his 
people.  And  I  remember  you  to  get  the  medical  doctor,  as  we 
been  speak  about  to  bring  one  out  for  the  mission,  and  also  for 
the  good  of  Calabar.  Please  try  and  get  one,  because  sometime 
all  ship  gone  away.  Also,  my  dear  friend,  please  to  remember 
me  for  what  thing  I  been  told  you  to  bring  for  me,  the  big  Bible, 
and  one  dictionary,  and  one  Peep  of  Day,  the  kind  as  one  you 
been  lend  to  me,  and  any  other  kind  of  useful  book  that  can  give 
me  understanding  in  the  words  from  the  Bible.  And  all  the 
books  that  I  want,  please  to  get  me  a  large  print 

**  I  have  no  much  news  to  write  you  in  our  town.     My  first 
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sister  she  got  well,  by  the  goodnesa  of  God,  and  I  am  very  gh 
for  it.  Also  one  Sunday  my  dt^ar  fatber  f^ay  tbat  he  going  I 
tell  all  his  i}€ople  to  pray  to  God  for  it  is  vqjj  gc»od ;  and  thai 
time  I  was  Tery  much  glad  to  bear  him  say  bo.  Another  iiew.^ 
Adam  Duke  make  his  two  sons  a  man,  us  my  fatber  Itoeu  do  to 
me  the  time  you  was  here.  So  Ephmim  and  hia  brother  is  a 
man  now.     Another,  I  am  '   ^    o  see  my  dear  frieiid  Cap- 

tain Smith,  when  I  b  in  the  sea,  and  I  am  gbil 

to  see  him  again.  gone,  and  he  told  me  that  ' 

he  meet  you  in  Fer  Eiank  God^  ft>r  he  save  him, 

when  all  men  my  be  sea,      Anotiicr  thing  I^ 

am  sorry  for  it^  fo«  jwa  every  night  now,     HdH 

kill  four  cows,  aud  three  goats  j  and  all  men 

try  to  kill  him,  bu-  .,*vj  u«v  ^  tm  to  sht>t>t  him.  Eveiy 
night  man  go  to  look  for  him,  and  they  try  to  ahcw>t  him  v&y 
much;  and  only  two  men  been  s^  him,  and  they  shoot  him, 
but  not  kill  him. 

"  My  dear  beloved  friend,  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  as  you 
been  left  me ;  and  I  hope  God  will  keep  you  well,  and  bring  you 
again  to  me  safe  by  his  love  and  goodness.  And  please  give 
my  good  compliment  to  Mrs.  WaddeU,  and  tell  her  that  I  have 
sent  her  a  bag  made  of  beads,  and  also  some  nuts  to  put  for  chop ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  her  with  you ;  and  I  hope  God  will  spare  her  life 
to  live  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Scotland ;  and  I  hope  she  will  take 
this  country  fer  her  own  country.  I  hope  all  your  beloved  children 
are  quite  well,  and  give  my  compliments  to  your  brother  and 
sister,  and  Dr.  Fergusson  and  his  wife,  and  to  all  God's  people  in 
England  and  Scotland.  And  I  beg  them  very  much  to  pray  for 
poor  dark  Calabar.     Still  we  need  your  fervent  prayers. 

"  I  hope  this  my  letter  may  find  you,  with  my  regards,  to  pay 
for  good  morning,  and  when  next  morning  come,  my  dear  friend, 
good  morning  again;  and  I  wish  you  quite  well  this  morning. 
And  when  evening  come,  my  dear  sir,  good  night.  And  this  my 
letter  will  give  you  good  morning  and  good  night,  for  the  time 
that  I  can't  see  you  till  you  come  back ;  for  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land is  so  far  I  can't  see  you  as  I  do  here." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1849,  we  sailed  from  Liverpool,  acoom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomson  and  Miss  Miller,  and  taking  onr 
youngest  child,  Jessie  Maria,  six  years  old,  with  us.  Qoveraor 
Beecroft  had  just  arrived  at  home  and  met  ns  on  the  quay. 
Seeing  onr  child,  he  asked  where  we  were  taking  her  to;  if 
there  were  no  graves  in  onr  own  country  that  we  took  her  to 
Calabar  to  diet  With  an  earnestness,  justified  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  his  real  friendship,  he  tried  to  dissuade  us 
from  risking  her  life,  as  he  thought^  unnecessarily.  Ounvinoed 
that  the  risk  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined,  and  that  it  must 
be  enoountered,  to  remove  the  prejudice  relative  to  white  chil- 
dren there,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  our,  or 
any  Ftotestant  mission  in  Central  Afiica^  we  persisted  in  taking 
her  with  us,  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  our  doing  sa 

We  sailed  in  our  own  mission  ship,  a  small  schooner,  purchased 
aa  a  new  year's  gift  by  the  children  of  the  **  United  Presbjrterian 
Church  : "  and  had  for  sailing  master  a  most  promising  and  well 
recommended  young  man,  and  for  mate  a  pious  and  devoted 
youth,  connected  with  a  much  honoured  family  in  the  same 
body.  One  of  our  own  poets  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  donors 
on  this  occasion,  in  some  excellent  verses  of  which  I  may  quote 
the  two  following : — 

*'  The  mifldon  ship'i  commander 

An  honoured  man  shall  be ; 
And  honuaied  be  the  seamen 

That  aall  her  o'er  the  sea. 
A  nation's  thanks  glre  tribute 

To  the  Taliant  British  tar; 
The  church  shall  bless  the  mariners 

That  man  the  Calabar, 

Ten  thousand  little  voices 

Shall  night  and  morning  pray, 
That  He  who  rules  the  billows 

May  speed  her  on  her  way. 
May  farouriog  breezes  waft  her, 

And  sun,  and  moon,  and  star 
Shine  gloriously  and  sweetly  o'er, 

Tlie  children's  Cototor." 

Our  voyage  was  quite  a  contrast  to  that  in  the  Warree^  Janu- 
ary 1846.  The  winds  were  most  favourable.  Jn  twelve  days  we 
passed  Madeira;  and  we  might  have  been  at  Calabar  in  six  weeks, 
but  for  necessary  stoppages  on  our  way.  The  first  of  these  was 
at  A/onrtmOj  the  capital  of  the  free  black  republic — Liberia. 
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We  wished  to  ^ee  what  aids  oar  misition  might  derive  fr^m  it,  m 
agents,  brickSi  bQardji,  rice,  und  other  requisiiteSv  Otxr  visit  wv 
interesting,  though  the  going  ashore  and  returning  was  not  free  of 
difficnlty  and  danger.  The  harbour  is  open ;  and  the  sea  rolls  m^ 
breaks  on  the  beach  in  a  heavy  surf,  while  th€  bar  at  the  monlh 
of  the  rivei-  Mesurado,  ia  aometiraea  rendered  quite  impassable  by 
bxeakers.     The  captain.  on,  and  I,  went  to  try  the 

beach  first,  before  t  issengcra  ashore.     The  land* 

ing  there  seemed  hi  Croomen  whora  we  engaged, 

understood  the  waj  I  managed  well     The  head- 

man steered  our  bo  !  pulled  oar     When  neanng 

the  shore  they  pa  ^wuvw  pass  us  and  break. 

Then,  when  the  ne:  ched,  and  we  felt  the  h^ve, 

our  steersman  shouted,  '"^purra,  pur™,"  *  and  the  men  took  stroke 
rapidly  and  with  all  their  might,  and  rode  in  on  the  ridge  of  the 
wave,  till  it  broke  high  up  the  beach,  when  they  leaped  cmt, 
and  seizing  the  boat  hauled  it  still  higher  up,  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  back  by  the  retreating  waters.  We  followed  them  quickly 
at  the  risk  of  being  drenched  in  the  surl  Then  the  men  rushed 
back  into  the  sea  to  find  their  oars.  Obviously  that  was  not  the 
place  ladies  could  land.  On  our  way  from  the  beach  to  the  town, 
by  a  steep  and  bad  foot  track,  we  found  some  things  that  we 
wanted.  General  Lewis,  of  the  Colonial  Militia,  kept  a  store, 
and  had  pitch-pine  planks  to  sell ;  and  Colond  M'QUl,  whom 
we  found  dressing  a  mast  for  his  cutter,  by  the  wayside,  had  white 
I)ine  boards ;  both  necessary  articles  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
houses  at  Creek  Town. 

The  next  morning  proved  favourable  to  our  crossing  the  bar; 
and  we  found  a  quiet  landing-place  for  our  ladies  at  a  sort  of 
wharf  a  little  way  up  the  river.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  black 
Methodist  minister,  kindly  welcomed  us  to  his  house,  a  good 
well-furnished  house,  built  of  brick,  and  then  accompanied  us 
round  the  town.  It  does  not  correspond  much  with  European 
ideas  of  a  town,  being  scattered  and  irregular.  There  were  rows 
of  houses,  but  they  stood  far  apart,  separated  by  gardens  and  fruit 
trees,  and  fenced  quite  round  by  rough  wooden  paling.  The 
streets  were  overgrown  with  grass,  the  principal  one  being  a  some- 

•  Pull,  pulL 
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what  steep  ascent  up  Cape  Mesurado  Hill.  The  president,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Benedict,  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  colour,  were  polite  and  agreeable. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
ministers  also,  and  regretted  that  we  could  not  see  their  schoola 
One  school  which  we  inspected  seemed  rather  efficiently  conducted. 
White  missionaries  from  America,  we  learned,  were  among  the 
tribes  inland;  but  none  were  resident  in  the  colony,  where  all  the 
officials,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  were  coloured  people. 
The  exdnsion  of  whites,  probably  in  self  defence,  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  like  a  protective  duty,  to  cherish  some  infiemt  branch  of 
native  indostiy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liberians  will  soon 
be  able  to  prove  their  strength,  by  daring  the  competition  of  their 
white  brethren,  and  they  will  improve  in  the  struggla  The  presi- 
dent handsomely,  and  of  his  own  accord,  remitted  the  port  charges 
on  onr  vessel,  about  fifteen  dollars ;  and  invited  us  all  to  spend 
the  next  day  with  his  family. 

Our  return  to  the  mission  ship  was  attended  with  serious  risk. 
The  wind  had  risen  and  the  sea  was  breaking  over  the  bar.  Our 
boat  was  fall  and  deep,  and  once  or  twice  was  nearly  swamped. 
To  the  skill  of  our  Eroomen  under  Qod  we  owed  our  escape.  The 
veiy  next  morning,  a  ship's  boat^  maimed  and  steered  by  white 
Sfianien,  was  capsized  there,  and  several  lives  lost  Among  them 
was  a  medical  man,  an  old  resident  in  the  colony,  who  was  going  on 
board  a  brig  in  the  harbour  to  see  his  patients.  The  state  of  the 
bar  prevented  us  availing  ourselves  of  the  president's  invitation 
the  ensuing  day ;  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage. 

The  settlements  extend,  Mr.  Roberts  informed  us,  from  Cape 
Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
and  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  tribes  northward  for  all  the  inter- 
mediate conntry  to  Sierra  Leone.  Inland,  his  government  reaches 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  comprising  a  population  of 
aboat  six  thousand  free  American  coloured  settlers,  and  eighty 
thousand  native  Africans.  The  militia  musters  four  hundred 
men;  but  could  easily  be  increased  to  four  thousand,  by  the  ofier  of 
arms  and  pay  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ever  ready  for  pillage. 
The  marine  force  of  the  colony  consisted  of  an  armed  schooner, 
presented  by  the  British  Qovemment,  to'  enable  them  to  prevent 
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slave  trading  on  the  coast;  Jind  the  president  assured  us  that  it 
had  been  suppressed.  No  better  way  could  be  devised  to  exUti- 
guish  the  i^Iavo  trade  than  to  colonize  the  whole  coast^  in  the  name 
way,  and  cut  off  the  commuui cation  between  the  native  and  foreign 
skvers.  The  whole  western  se^i  board  of  Africa^  so  far  iia  it  ii 
still  in  native  poaseadon,  might  be  putchased  and  settled  at  les* 
cost  than  our  cruiser  L  on  the  coast,  and  far  more 

to  the  purpose.     Th  ^  requii-e  their  sea  coasts  aj>d 

have  never  improvca  lea- going  people.      Rather  in 

their  hands  it  has  h  worst  of  purposes  by  foreiga 

nationa     The  free  >f  the  Western  Hemisphere 

may  justly  assert  '  as  the  ijiherit4ince  of  their 

fathers,  and  claim  tue  »  ized  nations  iu  the  inten?sta 

of  the  human  race  to  put  tiiem  ^^  oases s ion.  In  the  Kroomeu 
of  their  coast  the  Liberians  possesii  the  best  materials  to  be  found 
in  Africa  for  a  native  marine. 

Coasting  down  towotda  Cape  Palrnas  we  called  off  se vend  Ktoo 
villages,  to  land  some  of  their  people  from  Monrovia  who  had 
begged  a  passage,  and  to  engage  others  for  service  at  Calabar.  As 
we  passed  "  Little  Sesters,"  a  man  pulled  towards  us  in  a  canoe, 
jumped  on  board,  addressed  us  in  English,  sold  us  fish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  desired  us  to  anchor,  and  assured  us  of  getting  people, 
rice,  fowl,  and  an3rthing  else  we  wanted  at  his  town.  This  was 
Tom  PeterSy  whom  we  engaged  at  once  as  head  man,  and  employed 
to  provide  the  rest  of  the  gang.  He  was  a  well-spoken,  good- 
tempered,  active,  useful  fellow. 

We  went  ashore,  but  could  approach  the  village  only  through  a 
morass,  along  logs  of  wood  laid  for  a  foot-path,  steadying  ourselves 
each  with  a  pole.  The  village  was  insignificant^  and  different 
from  any  I  had  previously  seen  in  its  construction.  The  houses 
were  circular,  with  conical  roofs,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  walls  five  or  six  feet  high,  composed  of  sticks  and  wattles. 
No  enclosed  yards  surrounded  them,  nor  were  there  properiy 
streets  through  tlie  town,  the  houses  being  irregularly  placed. 
But  the  ground  around  and  between  them  was  clean  sand.  The 
people  were  poor,  and  of  course  eager  to  make  the  most  of  what- 
ever they  had  to  sell,  but  withal  very  civil 

Bounding  Cape  Falmas  we  noticed  a  number  of  whales  playing 
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in  their  unwieldy  fashion,  sometimes  their  heads,  and  sometimes 
their  tails  up,  and  even  their  whole  bodies  at  times  heaved  quite 
out  of  the  water.  It  seemed  strange  that  there  should  be  no 
whaling  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  where  these  valuable  animals 
so  abound ;  but  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  fish  there 
and  in  the  Bights,  had  failed  owing  to  the  number  and  voracity 
of  the  sharks.  They  attacked  the  carcase,  as  soon  as  it  was  lashed 
alongside  the  ship,  and  tore  it  to  pieces  before  it  could  be  got  on 
board ;  even  seriously  interfering  with  the  men  engaged  in  cutting 
off  the  blubber,  and  endangering  their  lives. 

Going  on,  we  noticed  between  Kio  Pedro  and  Si  Andrew's 
river  a  schooner  at  anchor  close  in  shore,  seemingly  wishing 
to  lie  unseen  under  a  range  of  wooded  hills.  No  port  or  town 
being  there  we  thought  she  might  be  a  slaver,  and  were  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  by  the  canoes  which  came  off  to  us.  They  could 
not  or  would  not  tell  anything  about  her.  One  called  her  Ameri- 
can, another  Dutch,  another  Spanish,  and  another  French.  They 
were  unanimous,  however,  in  their  anxiety  to  know  all  about  us, 
where  we  had  come  from,  what  ships  we  had  seen,  and  whither 
bound.  These  people  were  called  Kroomen,  but  of  another 
language  from  those  on  board.  Tom  Peters  said  they  were  too 
bad,  and  that  we  had  better  keep  them  off  They  had  large, 
strong,  well-fitted  canoes,  and  were  themselves  strong,  rough- 
looking  men.  Some  of  them  had  been  at  Calabar,  and  we  recog- 
nised each  other — for  they  all  spoke  English ;  and  I  remembered 
hearing  that  the  Kroomen  of  that  part  of  the  coast  were  wild  and 
headstrong.  Though  the  Kroo  race  are  not  slave  traders,  they 
hire  to  European  and  American  ships  employed  in  that  way ;  and 
these  people  were  probably  scouts  belonging  to  the  vessel  in  shora 

We  were  off  Bonny  river  early  in  August,  and  dropped  anchor 
in  seven  fathoms,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  land,  to  wait  for  a  pilot 
to  take  us  in ;  for  the  sea  on  the  bar  was  so  bad  at  the  time, 
owing  to  strong  winds,  that  we  could  not  attempt  the  passage 
without  one.  King  Peppel  had  made  application  for  missionaries^ 
and  I  was  to  see  him  on  the  subject^  and  examine  his  country  if 
a  settlement  could  be  made.  The  breakers  were  raging  over  all 
the  banks  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  the  swdl  was  so  great 
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that  our  schooner,  with  ^l\  ciialn  out*  was  pitching  and  roUmg  as 
in  agonies,  whiiti  t}io  chain  was  Btrainitig  as  if  it  wuuld  part  or 
tear  the  bows  out  of  her*  After  waiting  a  ihy  and  a  hajf,  in  cir- 
cumstances  most  distressing,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  tJio  weather 
moderating,  or  of  a  pOot  eonung  out  to  u%  we  resolvod  to  weigh 
anchor  aiid  proceed,  and  ret  am  at  a  more  favourable  season.  In 
attempting,  Lowever,  to  (jeii  i  tchor  we  lo&t  it,  fiir  the  chain 

parted,  and  we  had  1         '^  e  nmny  lar]ger  ahipg  had  Tefl 

theirs  befijre  us. 

The  next  djiy  we  p  t  of  the  Calabar,  and  looked 

out  for  the  spit  ant         »*«  »m  Shot^s  point     It  waa  the 

first  time  I  had  a]  \r  from  the  Bouny  Ridie^  and 

I  was  surprised  tt  clear  channel,  but  no  shoals^ 

The  captain  went  to  the  cai>m  to  examine  his  chart,  and  I  up  the 
rigging  to  look  about  me,  when,  behold,  we  were  steering  for  them ! 
"  Breakers  ahead  I "  was  shouted  and  reiwiitcd.  The  cap  tain 
rushed  up,  and  saw  his  danger.  '^Down  the  hehn — ^haid  down ; 
brace  the  yards  ;  *'  and  the  vessel  quickly  changed  her  coarse 
from  east  to  south,  to  clear  the  reef.  Tet  so  fast  did  wind  and 
tide  carry  us  towards  it>  that  for  some  minutes  we  skirted  it  in 
less  than  three  fathoms  water,  with  the  breakers  around  us.  My 
heart  was  beating ;  and  whose  would  not  have  been  in  my  cir- 
cumstances ?  Every  instant  we  were  in  danger  of  striking,  and  if 
we  had,  with  almost  no  chance  of  escape.  But  man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportmiity.  We  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  he  preserved 
us,  giving  us  new  cause  of  praisa  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction."  The  danger  passed,  we  opened  the  regular  channel 
between  it  and  East  Head,  and  got  up  as  far  as  Qua  River  before 
anchoring  for  the  night  In  due  time,  by  God*s  great  mercy,  we 
reached  our  old  and  safe  anchorage,  and  were  heartily  welcomed 
by  all  friends. 

Archibong  had  been  elected  king  of  Duke  Town.  During  the 
interregnum,  Mr.  Young  and  Duke  Ephraim  had  also  claimed  the 
sovereignty — the  former  as  brother  to  Eyamba,  the  latt^  atf 
grandson  of  Eyamba's  predecessor ;  but  the  one  was  set  aside  by 
the  white  people  as  a  bad  trader,  and  the  other  as  »  great  drank* 
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ard.  It  had  been  expected  that  Eye  Honesty  would  have  been 
acknowledged  king  of  all  Calabar,  and  ao  end  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  the  different  towns,  and  promote  law  and  order; 
but  reasons  were  found  for  retaining  the  old  system  of  two  small 
and  weak  dominions ;  and  Archibong  was  crowned  in  the  school- 
house  by  Commander  Selwyn  of  H.M.S.  Teazer^  with  a  velvet 
cap,  trimmed  with  gold  band  and  tassels — whites  and  blacks  all 
concurring. 

Paying  my  respects,  soon  after  our  arrival,  te  the  new  ruler, 
whose  kingship  sat  very  easily  on  him,  I  said,  **  Now,  Archibong, 
yon  come  up  to  be  king  for  tliis  town.  1  hope  you  wiU  be  a 
good  king,  and  keep  the  town  all  proper,  and  mind  Gkxl's  day, 
and  hear  Qod's  word,  and  send  the  children  to  school  all  tima" 
He  promised  to  do  all  that,  and  more ;  and  added,  ^'  Me  ring  bdl 
for  church  every  Sunday,  and  go  to  Mr.  Anderson's  meeting  my- 
self all  same  King  Eyo  do.'' 

Though  not  the  most  polished  or  gallant  of  men,  when  he  heard 
that  Mrs.  Waddellwas  in  the  town,  he  went  to  see  her,  and  was 
very  respectful  With  our  child  he  was  particularly  delighted, 
and  talked  and  laughed  with  her  for  a  long  time.  Being  a  novelty 
in  the  country,  she  seemed  everywhere,  for  a  while,  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  interest  and  attraction. 

Mr.  Yoimg  was  recognised  as  next  in  authority  to  Archibong, 
as,  in  fact,  secretary  of  state.  But  the  two  seldom  agreed ;  and 
the  former  maintained  his  right  to  be  king  for  black  men,  as 
Archibong  was  king  for  white.  The  following  specimen  of  Arclii- 
bong's  way  of  settling  palavers  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  his 
fitness  to  be  king  for  either  party.  Mr.  Anderson  found  two  men 
fighting  with  big  sticks  in  the  mission  ground,  and  brought  them 
to  him.  One  of  them,  wlio  had  got  a  broken  head,  and  was 
covered  with  blood,  was  heard  as  complainant;  and  when  he  had 
done,  Archibong  would  hear  no  more,  but  at  once  settled  the 
business.  "He  broke  your  head/'  said  he,  "and  why  did  not 
you  break  his  back  1  Be  off ! "  They  were  off  in  a  moment 
Turning  to  the  missionary,  he  said,  "That  be  proper  Calabar 
fashion.  When  one  man  hurt  tother,  tother  must  hurt  him  back 
worse ;  and  if  a  thurd  man  put  in  his  mouth,  shoot  him." 

At  Creek  Town  the  next  day  we  received  a  grand  welcome. 
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Our  little  mission  Bbip  was  saluted  with  seven  gunf^,  to  wUicli  it 
had  no  menus  uf  replying,  except  hj  three  cheers^  Tlie  king  and 
every  one  seemed  really  glad  to  ssee  us  all.  The  school  children 
flocked,  in  their  best  ahirta  and  frocki^  to  meet  tis  in  the  street^ 
and  we  entered  our  Lome  with  hearts  fuU  of  joy  and  tlmnkfuluisa 

We  rejoiced  to  find  the  mission  work  at  Creek  Town,  and 
the  other  towns,  in  a  gpi  '  '      11  departments.     Young  Eyo 

had  improved,  and  w  hopes  of  his  spiritual  state 

than  could  have  be^*"  krtamed     He  seemed  to  be 

really  under  divim  ,ding  his  Bible,  and  pn^jriiig 

over  it.     Hia  sMp  iid  that  he  was  a  hypocrite 

or  a  fool,  and  was  but  we  distrusted  their  t^;sti- 

mony.     We  admo  ver^  to  keep  his  heart  with 

all  diligence,  as  it  was  very  uc.  He  owned  his  need  of  tlie 

advice.  "  The  devil  ia  very  strong  in  Calabar,"  he  said,  "  and 
very  strong  iu  me  too,  and  I  find  myself  same  as  I  had  two 
hearts.  One  wants  me  to  hear  God's  word,  and  do  all  good ; 
tother  wants  me  not  to  do  so.  Last  Sunday,  that  place  I  ait 
down  with  my  people,  I  have  w^r#k  to  do ;  and  one  side  my  heart 
wants  to  go  work,  other  side  no  will  So  I  sit  down,  and  read 
my  Bible."  We  were  glad  to  find  that  he  kept  a  prayer-meeting 
in  his  own  house  every  Sabbath  after  the  public  meeting,  and  that 
some  of  the  young  men,  his  friends,  and  some  of  the  best  school- 
boys, attended  it.  The  following  letter  to  friends  who  had  sent 
Iiim  presents,  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  state  of  mind  at 
that  time : — 

"  My  Dear  Feiends, — I  have  received  all  your  kind  presents  by 
my  dear  minister,  and  six  letters  from  many  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  shows  how  kind  our  heavenly  Father  is  to  me; 
for  so  far  country  as  Scotland  and  England  is,  to  give  me  so 
many  kind  friends  as  you  all  I  thank  you  all  for  the  presents, 
and  all  the  good  books  I  have  received ;  and  I  thank  God  onr 
Father,  and  his  dear  beloved  Son,  who  so  love  the  world,  as  he 
been  give  his  life  for  our  sins,  to  deliver  us  from  all  our  evil 
ways.  And  I  thank  God  for  his  great  care  that  he  take  of  my 
dear  beloved  mhiister,  in  his  great  mercies  of  providence,  such 
blessings  from  his  gracious  hand,  to  guide  him  home,  and  bring 
him  back,  and  his  dear  wife  and  child|  and  two  young  friend;^ 
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and  ship,  and  captain,  and  mjen ;  and  lead  them  through  the 
great  sea,  and  bring  them  to  us,  to.  teach  us  more  of  His  true 
word  of  everlasting  life,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christy  our  dear  Saviour. 

0  my  dear  friends,  I  beg  God  every  day  and  night  to  bring  many  of 
us  into  that  life  eternal  and  happiness.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  in 
HArVnftBn  yet ;  but  as  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  earth,  and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  it^  and  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  so  we  was  so  long  in  the 
iJATlmftaft  of  our  great  sins,  and  now  the  Lord  send  his  good  word 
to  OB,  to  lead  us  out  of  darkness.  And  I  beg  Christ  our  Be- 
deemer,  as  the  two  blind  men  who  sat  by  the  wayside,  and  cried, 
saying,  *  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  Ihou  son  of  David ;'  so  I  beg 
our  Saviour  to  open  our  blind  hearts  that  we  may  receive  sight,  to 
see  all  his  great  love ;  for  his  love  is  so  great^  so  full,  and  so  free, 
to  all  who  need  and  seek  him.  Also,  my  dear  friends,  I  have 
read  some  parts  of  the  books  I  received  by  my  dear  ndnister,  and 
it  seem  as  friends  speak  face  to  face ;  and  I  beg  God  to  make 
me  wise  to  salvation,  and  to  give  me  good  knowledge  of  his  true 
book,  and  a  good  heart,  which  he  has  promised  to  all  who  need 
tt^  through  Christ  our  Lord.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  the  children 
of  Scotland  did  for  our  mission ;  and  I  thank  their  ministers,  and 

1  hope  God  may  bless  them,  and  those  they  teach,  for  all  the 
kindness  they  show  to  our  mission,  and  for  the  ship  they  buy  to 
help  mission  in  God's  work. 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  say ;  but  I  let  you  all  know  that 
when  I  see  my  dear  minister  and  his  wife,  and  the  friends  he 
bring,  we  were  very  glad.  Next  morning,  which  was  God's  day, 
he  came  with  all  mission  family  to  my  father's  yard,  and  our 
town  gentlemen  and  people  came  to  hear  Grod's  word.  So  he 
preach  about  King  Solomon  in  Ecclesiastes,  what  he  been  say 
of  all  his  labour ;  and  then  in  the  1 2th  chapter,  where  I  been 
glad  to  hear  what  King  Solomon  say,  the  last  words  in  the  chap- 
ter. And  I  beg  God  our  heavenly  Father,  O  God,  thou  hast  given 
us  thy  word  of  truth,  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation,  make  us 
understand  it ;  grant  us  grace  to  receive  it  with  true  heart  and 
mind,  and  by  it,  O  Lord,  may  we  become  thy  children  to  thy 
g^ory ;  and  be  thou  our  everlasting  welfare,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
oar  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

26 
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."I  am  very  glad  because  some  of  my  young  frientls  pnty  to 
God  our  Father,  and  alao  the  cliildren  'say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  aud 
the  prayer  which  my  minister  made  in  our  lon^age^  the  cJLiJdren 
read  it  every  moming  and  evening  in  school  I  thank  God  and 
hope  he  will  put  in  the  hearts  of  many  persona  to  love  him  and 
his  dear  son  our  Redeemer  Also  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  England 
and  Scotland,  by  our  boy  Ai^  '  o  been  go  there  with  my  dear 

minister,  and  he  told  me  nga  that  ho  saw.     My  deur 

friends,  I  ho])e  this  letter  you  all  in  good  health  nid 

happiness,  by  the  comfort  qm.  ^  enly  King,  and  with  my  gcsod 

compliments  to  you  all,  I  am  ;  fea, 

YmniQ  Eyo  Hokesty. 

It  may  be  aak^  if  the  writei  ^.  ,he  fori^ing  letter  was  not  » 
Christian  1  No,  only  almost  ona  He  was  such  as  the  yout^ 
whom  our  Lord  loved,  who  inquired  the  way  of  salvation  and  de- 
sired it,  but  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  all  for  it  We  believed, 
however,  that  he  was  ripening  for  a  decision,  and  would  not  hurry 
him  to  make  a  profession  by  baptism  before  his  heart  was  so  con- 
firmed in  the  love  of  the  truth  that  he  could  be  depended  on  for  con- 
sistent obedience  to  it.  There  were  others,  as  hopeful  as  he,  whom 
we  believed  to  be  also  on  the  Lord's  side  and  preparing  to  avow  it 

Mr.  Thomson  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  it  continued  to 
flourish  in  liis  hands.  We  found  on  our  return  about  a  hundred 
children  in  daily  attendance.  Some  of  our  best  scholars  were, 
however,  one  after  another  being  withdrawn,  the  youtha  for  trad- 
ing operations,  the  girls  to  prepare  for  their  husbands,  while  those 
who  came  in  to  fill  the  blank  were  younger,  less  earnest,  and  lees 
regular,  than  their  predecessors. 

To  improve  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  stimulate  their 
attention  to  improvement,  a  system  of  daily  tickets  was  intro- 
duced One  of  these,  with  a  verse  of  Scripture  was  given  to  the 
first  boy  in  each  class  who  entered  the  school,  to  the  boy  who 
swept  out  the  school,  and  to  the  dux  of  each  class  at  the  close 
of  school  A  half  ticket  to  the  second.  Three  of  these  tickets 
were  worth  one  Calabar  copper.  A  weekly  ticket  with  a 
picture  and  hymn  was  worth  sir  daily  onea  A  larger  and  mwc 
stylish  one,  served  to  exchange  four  of  these  latter  monthly. 
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Every  one  had  the  teacher's  name  or  initials  on  it  to  confer  ster- 
ling value.  Our  school  rewards  twice  a  year  were  sold  for  tickets^ 
in  a  kind  of  bazaar,  where  every  article  had  its  price  marked  in 
tickets,  and  every  scholar  who  had  tickets  might  buy  what  he 
liked  best  Thus  they  found  the  good  of  their  tickets,  and  could 
not  charge  the  teacher  with  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  nor  despise  what  had  come  to  their  share.  They  ac- 
quired a  money  value,  and  were  used  by  the  children,  and  even 
tiieir  parents  in  small  market  transactions.  But  King  Eyo,  when 
requested  to  sell  something  for  them,  declined  them  as  unsuitable 
for  his  trader  saying  that  paper  money  might  do  for  the  next 
generation.  Though  their  value  was  fixed  in  market  coppers  we 
declined  to  give  coppers  for  them  on  demand;  having  a  high 
example  and  authority  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  may  refuse 
gold  for  its  own  notes.  ^ 

The  young  men  withdrawn  from  school,  with  some  of  the  most 
advanced  scholars,  assembled,  for  reading  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, two  evenings  weekly  in  the  mission  house,  Wednesday  and 
Sabbath.  There  we  read,  beside  the  Scriptures,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  several  times  with  simple  explanations,  and  other  easy, 
good  books.  The  former  became  ultimately  the  class  of  candidates 
for  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  latter  continued  to  the 
last »  delightful  meeting,  closing  the  services  of  the  holy  day. 

About  three  months  after  we  landed,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  of  the  hideous  objects  of  Calabar  superstition  entirely 
discarded  from  Creek  Town.  That  was  the  Ekpenyong^  a  sort  of 
universal  household  idol  formerly  described.  It  caroe  about  thus. 
Discoursing  on  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  the  danger 
of  wearing  out  Qod*s  patience  by  continued  unfruitfulness,  I  re- 
marked that  for  three  years  God's  word  had  been  preached  in 
Calabar,  and  as  yet  we  saw  no  one  give  himself  to  the  Lord  to 
believe  and  obey  him.  The  king  in  reply  said,  that  the  word  of 
Qod  had  begun  to  grow  a  little  in  Calabar,  and  instanced  some 
particnlani  of  improvement  that  had  been  effected.  He  added 
that  England,  which  had  it  more  than  a  thousand  years,  did  not 
yet  altogether  believe  and  obey  it ;  and  he  hoped  that  Qod  would 
b#  patient  with  Gahibar.     I  mentioned  some  of  the  bad  practices 
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still  contiiiiiDd  by  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  the  eouiatiy,  and 
pointed  to  the  Ekpenyong  as  high  in  their  confidence.  He  called 
it  a  fool  thitig,  said  that  he  never  kept  one,  and  he  knew  fiome 
others  who  cared  little  ftboiit  it.  I  replied  that  it  was  sdnful  as 
well  as  foolish^  and  that  bad  people,  trusting  In  it  e^  a  safegu&rd, 
wotdd  be  onrauraged  to  m  £Liid  do  bad  thing^^.  Men  could  not 
ask  the  holy,  livii^g,  aad  i  o  help  them  in  any  wicked- 

ness, but  tmsting  v  €tion  and  aid  they  were  em- 

boldened for  everir  d  that  it  was  so  indeed^  and 

when  it  was  propc  Id  all  be  cast  away  from  evejy 

house  at  the  upproj  biennial  puTgatiofif  he  caught 

at  the  idea  as  a  yer  sirpresscd  his  hearty  conciir- 

rence.     Then  came  m  with  the  other  chie£s  pre- 

sent, who  finally  agreed^  and  it  who  ^^esolved  to  give  public  notice 
that  very  day,  by  beat  of  Egbo  drum,  to  that  effect,  that  all  mi^'ht 
know  and  be  prepared.  The  proclamation  was  accordingly  made, 
and  many  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

When  the  day  arrived  our  fears  on  the  subject  were  Telieved. 
Ekpenyong  and  nabikim,  Jeviln,  ghosts,  and  aU  were  « ordered  to 
the  riverj  and  our  schoal-boys  boaiited  haw  they  had  carried 
them  away  and  flung  them  into  the  water,  and  they  made  gr^at 
fun  of  them  floating  down  the  stream^  or  lying  on  the  mud 
banks.  Instead  of  sending  any  of  them  home  aa  specimen?  of 
Calabar  god^  or  proofs  of  the  triumph  of  the  goispel,  which  migl^t 
have  been  misunderstood  by  ignorant  people  in  both  countries, 
I  preferred  they  should  be  left  in  public  dishonour,  or  split  up 
for  fire  wood  as  the  only  thing  they  were  good  for.  To  complete 
the  purification,  the  skulls  and  prayer  basins  of  old  water  were 
abo  removed  from  some  yards  at  the  same  time  and  no  more  seoi. 

It  was  a  grief  to  us,  however,  that  the  Ndok  ceremony  was  hdd 
on  the  Sabbath  morning.  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  day 
changed,  as  it  had  been  long  fixed,  and  must  be  held  at  the  same 
time  through  the  whole  country,  but  was  assured  that  it  would 
be  all  over  early.  This  was  not  the  case.  When  the  uproar 
subsided,  at  sunrise,  a  band  of  Egbo  runners  and  attendants  per- 
ambulated the  town  to  perfect  the  work  of  purgation  in  evciy 
house,  and  kept  up  the  disturbance  till  past  ten  o'clock. 

We  went  to  the  king's  yard  as  usual  at  nine,  but  sat  loiog  with- 
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oat  seeing  him  or  his  household.  While  there,  one  of  the  officials, 
in  £gbo  costume,  rushed  into  the  yard,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
native  females  cowered  and  hid  their  faces,  or  fled  into  the  nearest 
open  doors,  while  those  of  the  mission  house,  both  white  and 
black,  sat  stiU  looking  at  him,  to  his  great  amazement  and  morti- 
fication, and  obliged  him  to  hide  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
crowd,  and  sneak  off  discomfited.  We  had  not  intruded  on  him, 
and  would  concede  nothing  to  his  intrusion  on  us.  That,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ekpenyong,  gave  us  after  all  some  little  satisfaction. 
Would  to  Qod  the  idols  were  abolished  in  their  hearts ! 

When  the  company  did  assemble  I  reproved  the  sin  of  the 
morning  in  plain  and  strong  terms,  while  the  king,  without  justi- 
fying, extenuated  it  by  many  excuses,  and  displayed  his  usual  skill 
in  fencing.  From  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  I 
showed  the  state  of  departed  souls,  and  the  folly  of  Calabar  ideas 
and  customs  concerning  them. 

Vaccination  for  the  small  pox  had  been  more  than  once 
attempted  in  Calabar  in  vain.  The  people  knew  and  dreaded  the 
disease,  but  knew  only  inoculation  as  a  means  of  abating  it 
Ship  surgeons  had  brought  lympli,  put  up  in  the  customary  and 
best  known  way,  but  failed  in  introducing  it.  Our  first  efforts, 
from  matter  sent  carefully  from  Liverpool,  also  failed.  At  length, 
having  obtained  it  from  Dr.  Husband  of  Edinburgh,  in  capillary 
tubes  hermetically  sealed,  by  God's  blessing  our  efforts  were  success- 
ful Yet  they  were  not  immediately  successful;  several  attempts  were 
in  vain.  When  at  length  the  virus  took  effect  on  two  healthy  boys 
in  our  house  the  pock  was  easily  propagated  from  them  to  others, 
till  we  had  vaccinated  above  four  hundred  in  Creek  Town  alone. 
The  difficulty  foxmd  in  naturalizing  a  European  pock  in  African 
blood  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Was  it  owing  to  constitutional 
peculiarities,  or  to  external  circumstances?  Perhaps  it  comes 
under  a  general  law  known  in  the  transference  of  plants  and 
animals  from  one  region  to  another,  even  a  similar  one.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  how  many  efforts  fail  before  an 
exotic  becomes  naturalized,  and  propagates  itsel£  When  the  king 
and  his  household,  seventy-two  in  all,  were  vaccinated,  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  town  followed  his  example.     Was  it  owing  to 
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fear  or  respect  that  tbey  waited  for  Hm  t  He  said  tba  former^ 
they  the  hitter.  His  coiilideTice  certainly  confirmed  theirs ;  ftir  it 
was  a  new  tbing,  and  the  very  name  of  small  pox  infection  was 
enough  to  alarm  them.  W©  bad  iiEmenso  difficulties,  however,  in 
securing  that  those  operated  on  sbonld  show  themsdves  at  the 
reguhu:  timc^  and  in  keeping  our  listg  of  the  failures  and  succasse^ 
With  those  in  town  it  ^  iperable,  for  if  they  did  not 

come  to  us  we  could  send  for  them.     But  when 

they  came  from  fara  ud  returned  ijnmediatdy  va 

lost  sight  of  many  of  u  i 

Among  tbose  v£  le  of  King  Eyo's   brothers. 

When  his  pock  wai  d  me  to  go  to  his  house  and 

vaccinate  his  women  ms  the  Idng^s  eldest  duughtcr, 

Ansa,  living  with  her  oncjc  miiuinued,  in  short  as  a  mere  eonca- 
bine;  for  she  bad  neither  been  asked  nor  given,  and  her  father 
and  brothers  were  displexsed  about  it  The  Mug  a  second  dau^- 
ter,  Inyang,  and  a  reputed  third  daughter,  Ebok,  were  living  in  a 
way  little  better.  Agoo^  our  scholar,  alone  found  what  even 
tliat  country  recognised  as  a  marriage  connection.  Heathen  inno- 
cence !  The  daughter  of  another  brother,  a  girl  who  had  been 
exceedingly  particular  and  troublesome  in  getting  a  gown  to  please 
her,  on  coming  first  to  school,  and  who  never  deserved  a  second, 
took  up  with  one  of  the  king's  head  slaves  without  marriaga  The 
king  professed  to  be  vexed  about  all  these  things,  but  unable  to 
prevent  them.  Ah,  his  great  object  was  not  family  religion  or 
morality,  but  personal  aggrandizement. 

Speaking  of  heathen  innocence,  and  family  morality^  lominds 
me  of  other  cases  of  a  different  kind.  Old  Egbo  Jack  had  come 
to  live  at  Creek  Town,  and  his  chief  wife  was  one  day  found  hang- 
ing dead  in  her  house  at  the  farm.  Some  said  that  she  had  hung 
herself,  others  whispered  that  her  husband  had  made  her  do  sa 
She  had  been  found  with  a  native  "  doctor,"  or  charmer,  preparing 
"  medicine"  to  protect  her  life  in  the  event  of  Jack's  death.  He 
said  that  it  was  to  make  him  die.  Thenceforward  he  began  to 
fear  and  hate  her  as  much  as  he  had  previously  regarded  her;  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  ability  and  influence,  to  whom  he  was  much 
indebted  for  his  previous  prosperity. 

One  Sabbath  evening  as  we  returned  from  teaching  in  a  neigh- 
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bouring  village  a  woman  ran  after  us  shouting  vehemently  for  us 
to  follow  her.  We  did  so,  and  found  a  woman  who,  having 
quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  being  troubled  in  mind,  had 
attempted  to  hang  herself.  He  was  jealous  of  her,  she  said, 
unjustly,  and  forbade  her  going  to  a  neighbour's  house.  We 
brought  her  home  with  us,  and  sent  for  him ;  and  so  far  reconciled 
them  that  they  ate  together  before  leaving  our  house,  greatly  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  bystanders. 

The  old  gentleman  our  neighbour  died  about  that  time,  and  a 
great  funeral  was  made  for  him.  Amidst  the  professional  and 
practised  wailings  we  distinguished  some  very  sincere  and  natural 
crying  and  screaming,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  one  of  the  wives 
had  been  flogged  for  not  crying  heartily  enough,  which  made  her 
and  all  the  rest  redouble  their  efforts. 

There  being  only  a  fence  between  his  yard  and  ours,  the  inces- 
sant drumming  and  other  noises  disturbed  us  night  and  day,  so 
that  we  could  not  sleep,  and  some  of  our  family  were  seriously 
suffering  from  it  I  went  to  the  king  to  request  it  might  stop 
at  night  He  laughed,  called  it  *'  fool  fashion,"  and  sent  me  to 
Tom.  Tom  laughed,  replied,  "  True,  true,"  to  all  I  said,  and  did 
nothing.  One  of  the  noisy  crew,  just  as  I  returned  to  the  house 
very  ill  pleased,  mounted  the  roof  of  the  house  nearest  us  with 
his  drum,  and  began  to  beat  it  there  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
When  requested  to  go  down  inside  his  yard,  as  he  should  not 
make  things  worse  than  they  were,  he  only  laughed  and  beat 
away  more  than  ever.  Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  pour  of 
rain,  and  a  rushing  wind  seemed  to  blow  him  over,  midst  the 
laughter  of  our  household,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  liim. 

That  evening,  accompanied  by  young  Eyo  and  others,  I  went 
to  the  house  to  persuade  the  people  to  desist,  and  let  us  have  one 
night*s  rest  Five  or  six  men  beat  drums,  and  ten  or  twelve 
danced,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  sang  or  wailed  regardless  of 
time  or  tune.  At  Eyo's  desire  they  ceased  a  little  to  hear  me 
speak,  and  then  answered  impudently.  Their  house,  they  said, 
was  built  before  mine,  and  if  I  did  not  like  their  fashions  why 
did  I  go  live  so  near  them.  If  my  wife  and  child  could  not  sleep 
why  did  they  go  live  in  Calabar,  and  not  stay  in  their  own 
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country.  The  deceased,  they  said^  was  my  friend,  and  I  should 
rather  make  pluy  for  blm  mjself  than  hinder  them.  Thtj  said 
that  I  had  ch:uiged  too  many  Calabar  fksMous  already,  and  did  I 
want  to  change  alii  They  could  not  play  on  Suudays,  and  now  I 
wanted  to  prevent  them  playing  on  other  days  too.  If  I  wiwtad 
to  sleep  at  night  I  might  go  home  and  sleep,  M  for  them  they 
did  not  want  to  sleeo  wanted  to  work  to-morrow. 

They  would  play  as  la  ,  and  sleep  when  sleep  catch 

them. 

When  I  reiRonaJ  l-ouraelvea  and  hou^  were 

friends  to  all »  aiKl  e^^  id  never  r^fiiseil  to  do  |!ood 

to  any  person,  and  least  should  have  some  feel- 

ing for  my  wife  a  alept  none  for  three  nights, 

one  woman  anawcred  KJndiy,  ana  UviUostcd  the  men  either  to  be 
done  for  the  night,  or  remove  to  another  house  further  dSL  The 
men  answered  her  roughly,  and  tol4  her  to  take  her  singing  and 
go  wherever  she  liked.  One  of  them  said  that  their  fe^er 
who  had  died  was  a  very  great  man,  and  more  to  be  r^arded 
than  me  or  mine.  I  acknowledged  his  greatness,  but  told  them 
that  "  a  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  lion."  The  tympany 
laughed  at  this  joke,  and  though  the  spokesm^  got  angry  the 
rest  seemed  inclined  to  favoiu:  me. 

Having  gained  their  attention  I  tried  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  spoke  of  their  souls,  of  death  and  judgment,  and  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  They  replied  that  was  all  very  good, 
and  they  would  hear  it  on  Sunday,  but  that  day  was  not  Sunday, 
and  they  must  go  on  with  their  play.  By  that  time  the  drum- 
ming, and  singing,  and  dancing,  had  been  resumed  in  the  next 
yard.  We  could  do  no  more,  and  left  them,  entreating  all  who 
regarded  the  word  of  God  and  his  servants  to  follow  ua  A  good 
many  did  so ;  some  had  left  before  us,  and  the  rioting  and  revehy 
gradually  died  out  before  midnight 

Young  Eyo  said  there  was  not  one  respectable  free  person 
among  them,  but  "  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  and  slaves, 
glad  to  get  rum  and  play.  Our  visit  had  a  good  effect  on  Father 
Tom,  who  sent  word  next  day  to  that  family  that  their  play  must 
stop  at  night  and  on  Sunday :  for  which  we  thanked  him,  and 
thanked  God  who  had  inclined  him  to  give  us  relief. 
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Intercession  with  masters  for  offending  slaves  by  neatral  parties 
had  been  customary  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  allowed  also  in 
Calabar.  It  probably  exists  in  all  slaye-holding  countries,  as  a 
necessity  of  the  state  of  society.  A  few  examples  may  be  adduced. 
One  day,  at  some  public  work,  King  Eyo  ordered  a  man  to  do 
something.  The  latter  gruuibled  and  hesitated,  as  if  he  would  not 
obey.  Instantly  the  king  took  a  loaded  musket  firom  one  of  his 
attendants  and  aimed  at  the  man,  who,  ducking,  escaped  out  of 
view  among  the  crowd,  and  fled  in  a  great  fright  to  the  house  of 
Egbo  Jack  near  by.  Jack  instantly  flogged  the  man  himself,  and 
then  sent  him  to  the  king  and  begged  for  his  life,  which  was 
granted. 

One  night  a  man  got  access  to  the  mission  yard,  and  by  his 
cries  awoke  the  house.  He  had  been  long  in  chain,  had  broke 
the  lock  at  last,  and  sought  our  protection.  His  fault  was  that 
be  had  torn  the  cloth  of  some  chief  man  up  the  country,  thereby 
transferring  himself  to  him.  I  admonished  him  that  whatever 
his  original  fault  may  have  been,  that  of  breaking  chain  at  night 
made  it  worse,  when  he  could  have  sent  for  me  to  speak  to  him, 
if  he  wished  to  ask  a  favour.  The  next  day  I  took  him  to  the 
king,  who  said  that  his  original  fault  of  running  away  was  not  his 
greatest  The  man  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  was  often  in  chain 
for  that  cause.  He  would  forgive  him  on  condition  that  I  took 
him,  and  gave  him  his  work  and  pay,  and  made  a  better  man  of 
him,  and  he  would  ask  no  hire  for  him ;  for  the  man  was  partly 
free,  having  no  right  master;  and  if  he  would  behave  himself  no 
one  would  trouble  him.  I  took  the  fellow  on  trial,  put  him  with 
my  Kroomcn,  and  promised  him  the  same  food  and  pay  if  he 
worked  the  same  as  they.  For  a  few  days  he  did  pretty  welL 
Then  he  left  me,  was  found  in  the  farms  stealing  again,  and  again 
was  put  in  chain,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him. 

Another  time  a  man  came  with  a  handcuff  on  one  hand.  He 
had  been  in  chain  for  stealing  rum,  but  managed  to  break  the 
lock  that  fastened  it  on  his  neck.  Eyo  had  immediately  blown 
Egbo  on  him ;  and  the  culprit,  afraid  of  being  caught  by  Egbo, 
fled  to  me.  I  really  did  not  like  that  evil-doers,  as  well  as  un- 
fortunates, should  seek  safety  from  me;  but  could  do  nothing 
better  than  bring  him  bock,  and  save  him  from  the  hands  of 
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Egbo^  roqti eating  only  that  Diercy  migbt  temper  jiistica  The 
king  forgave  liim,  witb  an  admonition.  To  allow  this  sort  of 
thing  to  grow  into  a  system  I  saw  would  be  unwise  and  produc- 
tive of  evil,  having  uo  means  of  reatmining  or  correcting  the  people 
whom  I  begged  oC  Yet  I  could  not  distingmali  always  between 
criminal  and  others,  nor  harden  my  heart  against  them  on  bub- 
picion. 

One  very  wretched  If^  ^  a  lad  almost  starved,  was 

found  hidmg  at  our  ho^  Emd  claimed  pity.     He  had 

been  long  in  chain,  and  uaa  L  or  relative  to  bring  him  ^ 

food.    Yam  peelings  from  tlu  onse  was  all  he  had  received 

for  a  month  or  two.     The  next  vhen  biken  to  the  king^  he 

was  forgiven.     But  Eyo  said  to  '  Yon  don't  know  that  boy. 

He  is  a  big  thief,  tlie  worst  in  the  c^^nntTy.  Only  I'm  sorry  for 
him,  he  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  long  aga"  He 
was  sent  to  the  farm,  where  he  would  get  work  and  food.  Among 
other  things,  I  told  him  if  ever  he  was  hungry,  rather  than  steal, 
he  must  come  to  me.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  caught 
stealing  out  of  my  own  yard,  and  did  not  seem  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. He  was  rebuked,  threatened,  and  dismissed.  Ere  long 
he  was  again 'caught  stealing  from  the  mission-house,  on  a  Sabbath, 
when  we  were  all  at  public  divine  service.  He  had,  with  another 
lad,  broken  open  a  door ;  and  both  were  so  fat,  I  did  not  know 
them.  Next  day  I  took  him  to  the  king;  for  he  deserved  punish- 
ment 

Eyo  laughed  when  he  saw  him,  and  reproached  mei  It  was 
all  my  own  fault,  he  said,  because  I  begged  for  every  bad  man 
that  came  to  me  ;  and  so  the  thieves  lived  on  me,  and  grew  fiat 
He  had  blown  Egbo  to  keep  all  such  people  far  from  the  mission- 
house,  but  I  would  never  let  him  do  anything  to  them ;  what 
could  he  do  now  ]  I  answered  that  the  Egbo  penalty  of  death 
was  too  severe,  and  that,  while  I  lived,  no  man  should  die  for  me 
or  my  house.  I  would  break  it  down,  and  leave  the  country  first 
If  Calabar  had  reasonable  punishments,  the  missionaries  would 
not  screen  offenders.  As  to  my  begging  for  break-chains  and 
runaways,  I  could  do  no  more  than  beg  for  them,  and  he  was  free 
to  refiisa  Nor  could  I  do  less ;  for  if  I  did  not  bring  them  to 
him,  they  would  not  go  back  themselves — ^they  would  tarn  vaga- 
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bonds  in  the  country,  plunder,  kill,  and  be  killed.  If  he  said  that 
be  did  not  wish  me  to  beg  for  them,  I  would  give  up,  and  never 
beg  for  one  again ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  either  he  or  they 
would  be  anything  the  better  for  the  change.  He  promptly  an- 
swered, '^  No,  no !  Suppose  you  beg  for  a  hundred  every  day,  I 
must  forgive  them." 

It  happened  opportunely  that  my  discourse  .the  following  Sab*^ 
bath  was,  in  order,  on  that  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **  Forgive 
us,''  <kc.  It  was  a  difficult  subject  in  a  public  meeting— difficult 
to  be  plain,  and  not  personal ;  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where 
forgiveness  should  end  and  judgment  begin,  especially  when  the 
masters  were  always  the  judges  in  their  own  causes.  Eyo  said, 
that  after  all  that  had  been  said  about  kiUing  people  in  his 
coimtry,  he  had  never  seen  mor^  than  three  free  people  put  tq 
death.  "  How  many  slaves,  king  1 "  I  asked.  "  Oh,  you  know 
that  slaves  be  nothing  here,"  he  answered.  "  God  counts  them 
for  something,  king ;  he  made  them.  Their  lives  are  his,  same 
as  yours."  "  We  pay  our  money  for  them,"  he  answered  again. 
"  Then  you  only  hire  them  from  God,  who  will  certainly  call  you 
to  account  for  them,  and  you  have  to  answer  for  their  souls,  as 
well  as  their  bodies.     Think  of  that,  king." 

My  interpreter  being  dull,  and  the  meeting  languid,  I  called  up 
tlie  school  children  to  say  their  catechism — a  most  suitable  little 
catechism  in  their  own  language,  prepared  by  Mr.  Goldie.  They 
seemed  timid  at  first,  and  hesitated,  till  the  king  told  them  to 
speak  out,  when  they  acquired  confidence,  and  answered  well 
This  new  exercise  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  thenceforward  it 
became  a  regular  part  of  our  Sabbath  services,  with  benefit  to  all 
partie&  After  the  meeting  dismissed,  some  of  the  town's  people 
came  to  plead  their  causes  before  him;  but  he  refused  to  hear 
them,  saying,  "  You  don't  come  here  for  God's  word  this  morn- 
ing, but  now  you  come  fill  my  yard  with  your  palavers.  Take 
them,  go  your  way.  This  day  is  God's,  and  my  mouth  is  God's, 
and  I  no  will  give  them  to  you.     Better  I  go  sleep." 

Early  in  December  1849,  H.M.S.  RcUtler  came  up  the  river,  and 
Commander  Gumming,  when  he  came  to  Greek  Town  to  visit 
King  ESyo,  honoured  us  at  the  mission-house  also  with  a  call 
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He  had  Eyo  and  others  te  dinner  mme^  d/iy,  and  asked  him  fur 
some  better  geetinty  againist  human  sacrifices  than  he  had  yet 
given.  Eyo  could  do  nothing  without  calling  his  council  to* 
gether,  and  the  other  could  not  wait  two  dajra  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  evening  there  was  an  afiray  to  he  settled  among  the  auper- 
cargoes,  who  had  been  fighting ;  and  our  Mend  T ,  though 


not  blameless,  was  likely  w 
affair  was  sought  to  be  p 

combatants,  D , 

indeed,  be  veiy  legal ;  . 
anything  dishonouiul 
was  thus  answered, 
Why,  knock  him  do 


nimd  among  them.  The 
-war  fchioa,"  One  of  the 
ted:-— "Why,  it  may  not, 

any  man  were  to  impute 
i  strike  liim."     The  other 

do  if  a  man  Btrxke  you  t 
I  you  can  lay  hold  ofi  or 


blow  his  brains  out,  ii  you  nave  a  ^  ol"  That  was  as  good  as 
Archibong's  best  plan  of  settling  a  fight.  Though  a  bad  lawyer, 
however,  that  commander  was  a  gallant  fellow.  When  one  of  his 
boys  fell  overboard,  he  plunged  after  him,  and  saved  him ;  and 
with  a  single  boat's  crew  he  captured  a  slaver,  when  his  ship  was 
too  far  off  to  help. 

When  the  Hauler  had  left  the  river,  I  spoke  very  pointedly  to 
King  Eyo  and  his  brothers  about  the  better  securities  Commander 
Gumming  had  required  There  was,  I  said,  an  absolute  necessity 
for  their  adopting  decisive  measures  to  prohibit  human  sacrifices 
for  the  future  ;  and  specified  an  Egbo  law,  which  would  bind  the 
whole  country.  He  had  seen  English  and  French  men-of-war 
coming  one  after  another  to  make  palaver  about  it;  and  he  might 
be  sure  they  would  not  rest ;  for  having  stopped  the  slave  trade, 
they  would  not  let  Calabar  kill  slaves  for  nothing ;  and  man-of- 
war  palaver  was  dangerous  palaver  for  Calabar.  They  solemnly 
assured  me  that  they  would  soon  do  what  they  saw  must  be  done 
sooner  or  later;  and  they  believed  me  when  I  said,  the  sooner  the 
better. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

1850. 

Mate  of  mlMlon  ship— French  and  Engllah  iteamen  In  C1arence->A  rojal  tog— Visit  to 
Bonnj— Its  king;  puliament-hoaie ;  colonies;  pilot— Grounded  coining  out— Sab- 
bath  in  George's  bay,  Fernando  Po— Retnrn  to  Calabar— King  Eyo's  weekly  dinner- 
Conduct  of  his  gneste— King  of  all  Calabar— Revisited  Bonny — Difflculties  of  channel 
in  the  smokes— A  good  Sabbath— White  ladles  and  child  there— School— Explorations 
—New  Calabar— Return  to  Old  Calabar— Human  sacrifices  abolished  by  Egbo  law — 
Old  town  not  included— Visit  to  old  Willy  Tom  at  his  &nn. 

WE  closed  the  year  1849  by  visiting  Bonny,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  about  founding  mission  stations  in  that  country,  as 
King  Peppel  seemed  to  desire.  *  Here  we  may  advert  to  the  loss 
of  our  mate,  Samuel  M*Ewan,  who,  a  short  time  previously,  had 
left  the  service  of  the  mission  to  return  home.  He  had  done  so 
when  at  Fernando  Po  with  the  schooner,  with  the  captain's  con- 
sent indeed,  but  without  our  knowledga  We  all  were  sorry  to 
lose  him,  for  he  was  a  very  worthy,  pious  young  man ;  and  we 
blamed  the  captain  for  giving  him  his  discharge,  without  afford- 
ing us  an  opportunity  of  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose.  It 
was  satisfactory  that  he  wrote,  assuring  me  he  had  no  complaint 
to  make  of  any  one ;  but  he  gave  no  reason  for  the  step  he  took, 
except  his  anxiety  to  see  his  widowed  and  beloved  mother.  There 
was,  however,  a  tone  of  spiritual  depression  about  his  letter, 
which,  with  certam  views  he  had  expressed  to  myself,  his  tender 
feelings  and  gentle  disposition,  indicated  that  seafaring  duties 
were  not  just  then  congenial  to  liis  state  of  mind.  With  great 
sorrow  we  heard  afterwards  that  he  never  reached  home  alive. 
He  suffered  from  a  severe  accident  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  shipped  for  England ;  it  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Wales ; 
and  he  died  before  reaching  shore. 

On  our  way  to  Bonny,  we  called  at  Clarence ;  and  while  there, 
the  RattUr,  which  had  been  so  lately  at  Calabar,  came  in  to  coal 
The  French  frigate  Cayman  ne.  Captain  Daricot,  came  in  the  same 
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day  for  the  same  purpoae*  The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  while 
the  crew  of  the  latter  was  employed  in  supplying  his  vessel  from 
the  beach,  on  board  the  farmer  there  was  Sabbath  rest  and  public 
worship.  The  comma-nder  read  tlie  chttrch  service  himseH  accord- 
ing to  the  "nilcs/'  after  which  I  preached  with  great  satiafactifia 
to  a  large  and  attentive  company.  Beside  the  MatUfr's  own 
crew,  there  were  a  numl  iiooner,  and  other  vessels 

in  harbour.     In  the  "^'^  in  the  chapel  ashore,  and 

thus  exhibited  our  "  Spkcopalian,  Fresbyteriaa, 

and  Baptist,  ^iH  one 

Captain  Daricot,  i  ,e  man  who  induced  King 

Glass  at  the  Gaboon  commerce^  which  proved 

to  be  one  of  subjection  u>  i       »  ;ectorate,  and  was  enforce 

by  the  bombardment  of  his  towa  j^  Clarence  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  act  in  the  mme  style  of  mixed  cajolery  and  arraganca 
With  his  lady  he  paraded  the  town,  calling  graciously  at  every 
house,  even  the  missionary's,  except  that  of  the  deputy  governor, 
which  he  passed  time  after  time  with  marked  contempt,  because 
he  had  not  waited  on  him  on  his  arrivaL  Qenerally,  indeed,  it 
it  was  said  that  French  arrivals  were  not  hailed  as  acquisitions 
there  ;  for  the  officers  spent  no  money  in  the  place.  Even  their 
clothes  were  not  given  out  to  the  women  to  wash,  but  brought 
to  the  brook  behind  the  town  by  their  own  seamen,  and  washed 
among  the  professional  ladies,  who,  no  doubt,  would  some- 
how or  other  resent  the  intrusion.  On  that  occasion,  some  of 
the  young  officers  out  fowling  shot  some  of  the  domestic  fowls  of 
the  settlers ;  and,  being  arrested,  were  sent,  with  their  game  tied 
round  their  necks,  on  board  their  ship,  and  received  a  due  ad- 
monition from  their  captaia 

The  same  night  that  we  sailed  for  Bonny  the  Rattler  started 
for  Brass,  and  very  kindly  took  us  in  tow.  We  asked  only  for  a 
good  offing,  but  the  commander  towed  us  for  six  hours.  That  was 
a  glorious  night  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  On  we  bowled  after  our 
noble  tug,  through  an  unruffied  sea,  while  the  waters  sparkled 
and  flashed  around  us,  from  stem  to  stem,  and  the  starry  skies 
shone  brilliantly  overhead.  How  swiftly  and  steadily  we  made 
our  way  from  sunset  till  midnight,  seven  knots  an  hour,  so  difierent 
from  our  fbi^ner  experiences  of  the  same  passage ! 
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On  tbe  roorniDg  of  the  24th  December  we  anchored  at  Bonny, 
and  spent  that  and  two  following  days  examining  all  the  places  we 
could  hear  o^  as  fit  for  a  mission  settlement  Peppel,  who  was  on 
board  a  ship  near  ns,  we  saw  at  once,  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  letter  of  our  mission  secretary,  and  fully  resolved  to  have 
a  missionary  like  Calabar.  "  Fish  Town,"  or  "  Peter  Fortis's  ** 
point,  he  thought,  would  be  best ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  in 
some  respects,  being  open  to  the  sea  breeze,  at  least  ten  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  the  ground  composed  of  dry  sand  and  sheUs ; 
but  it  was  occupied  by  only  one  small  and  miserably  dirty  village 
without  another  nearer  than  Bonny  Town,  three  miles  distant  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary.  All  beyond  it  was  mangrove 
bush. 

When  we  returned  and  told  Peppel  that  it  would  not  do  he  gave 
us  the  names  of  a  number  of  *'  colonies,"  as  he  called  the  outly- 
ing settlements,  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  mentioned  some  of  the  bad  practices 
of  his  country,  which  missionaries  would  teach  them  to  abandon, 
"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  the  children  which  go  to  your  school 
may  do  as  you  say;  but  wc  men  must  keep  on  same  fashion  as 
old  time ;  for  we  grow  for  that  already." 

We  found  him  in  the  same  dark  and  dirty  house  he  occupied  on 
our  former  visit  But  the  horrid  old  juju  house,  we  were  glad  to 
learn,  had  been  accidentally,  or  rather  providentially,  burned  down, 
and  its  site  was  occupied  by  a  new  building,  which  was  denomi- 
nated the  "  parliament  house."  The  walls  were  sticks  and  wattles 
plastered  with  mud,  the  floor  of  bare  earth,  and  the  roof  of  thatch, 
so  fEir  as  it  was  covered.  Windows  it  had  none,  but  the  want 
of  them  was  the  less  felt,  as  the  doorway  was  not  closed  up,  and 
the  open  spaces  of  the  roof  admitted  both  light  and  air.  In  a  re- 
ce;^  was  an  exhibition  of  goats'  skulls,  curiously  painted,  and  care- 
fully arranged  in  rows  on  the  wall,  tiimmed  with  feathers  above 
and  curtains  below.  Whether  they  were  designed  to  protect  or 
adorn  the  house  was  not  told,  but  they  might  serve  either  purpose 
equally  welL  There  was  a  great  palaver  held  there,  that  same 
evening,  of  the  native  and  foreign  gentlemen,  about  trade  affairs ; 
and  Peppel  supplied  good  mahogany  chairs  for  the  latter,  while 
the  former  brought  their  own  stools. 
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We  were  astir  early  next  morning,  and  proceeded  a,  few  miles 
down  the  river  to  see  a  pLiee  called  Juju  TmmL  Tbcre  ait  old 
gentleman,  wlio  sat  before  Lis  door  dressed  in  a  long  skirt,  and 
blind  of  one  eye,  introduced  liimsclf  as  **  Mr*  Brown,  the  head 
man  "  of  that  place.  He  quite  approved  of  our  object,  tliouglit 
his  town  the  best  place  in  all  Bonny  iivr  the  purpose,  aiid  offered 
us  the  old  slave  barf  '  liooL     Tlje  town,  however, 

was  both  small  and  low,  and  though  dry  just 

then,  when  everythj  li  be  a  swatnp  in  the  nun 

season.    There  was  i  What  the  people  med  was 

brown  and  brackish  leons  annk  down  into  the 

ground,  for  there  wu, .  lOr  itream  nearer  than  tho 

Ibo  country,  distant  ay's  journey.      Mr.  Brow^ 

praised  it,  however,  as  be  ships    used    what    they 

brought  from  home  with  tliem ;  unless  they  sent  to  Fernando  Po  for 
supply.  Walkintr  abotit  with  otir  new  friend,  who  showed  me  the 
place,  I  observed  heaps  of  elephants'  bones  here  and  there,  which 
he  assured  me  belonged  to  animals  killed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  formerly  roamed,  he  said,  quite  down  to  the  sea  side,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  country  eastward  of  Bonny  was  not 
all  mudbanks  and  mangrove  bush,  but  proper  pasturage  and 
forest. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  pilot  for  the  river  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
and  himself  a  great  slave  dealer.  He  bewailed  the  abolition  of  the 
trade.  "  It  was  a  grand  thing  for  Bonny,"  he  said,  "  better  than 
the  oil  trade  far."  He  had  never  seen  any  harm  in  it ;  nor  thou^t 
what  the  victims  of  it  might  have  to  say  in  the  matter.  Indeed, 
he  took  no  account  of  thenL  Whatever  way  they  had  come  to  be 
slaves,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  they  were  so,  to  deprive  them 
of  all  claim  to  his  merciful  consideration. 

Though  we  differed  on  that  subject  we  agreed  on  another,  the 
benefits  of  education.  "  Book  be  great  thing,"  he  said ;  "  it  pass 
everything  far ;  it  make  man's  head  fine;  it  settle  all  palaver." 
He  had  his  eye  on  trade  book,  however,  and  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand what  greater  good  could  be  in  God's  book.  Yet  he  admitted 
that  to  their  ignorance  might  be  attributed  the  many  evil  customs 
and  disorders  which  prevailed  among  the  negro  race.  He  boasted 
that  his  town  produced  plantains  and  cassada,  or  farina  as  he 
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called  it,  though  he  had  to  send  to  Ibo  for  yams.  It  was  much 
that  it  produced  anything  better  than  mangrove  trees. 

We  afterwards  went  np  the  river,  a  few  miles  above  Bonny,  to  other 
villages,  of  which  the  chief  were  Ulema  and  Aydmendma,  where  Ibo 
ynma  come  to  market.  They  were  too  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
river  to  be  otherwise  than  swampy  in  the  rain  season.  The  head 
man  of  one  of  them  said  that  there  was  higher  ground  beyond  it, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible;  and  as  poisonons  snakes  were 
said  to  lurk  in  the  grass,  and  the  boa  constrictor  in  the  bush,  we 
did  not  care  to  push  our  explorations  far  in  that  direction  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  feet  more  or  lesa  In  both  places  the  people  procure 
their  ''good  water"  in  the  way  already  described;  and  at  that  time 
the  water  holes  were  so  dry,  that  in  every  one  a  little  boy  was 
standing,  who  scooped  out  the  precious  liquid  as  it  soaked  through 
the  grotmd,  and  handed  it  in  cupfulls  to  the  women  waiting  around. 

At  almost  every  door  of  these  villages  were  great  quantities  of 
small  coarsely  made  blue  clay  cups,  which  might  contain  about  a 
pint  each.  They  were  ranged  along  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  women 
were  busy  making  them,  which  they  did  very  rapidly.  In  them 
Halt  was  sent  up  the  country  to  market  Baskets  made  of  palm 
leaves,  and  holding  about  a  quart  each,  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  Calabar.  Blue  clay  seemed  to  be  the  subsoil  at  Bonny,  and 
much  darker  in  the  colour  than  at  Calabar. 

That  was  Cliristmas  day,  and  Dr.  M*Losky  who  had  accompanied 
me  remarked,  that  while  dear  friends  at  home  were  enjoying  the 
festivities  of  the  season,  we  could  mark  the  day  as  well  and  agree- 
ably spent,  in  endeavours  to  found  a  mission  settlement,  which 
might  be  the  centre  of  Christian  light  to  the  dark  regions  around. 

The  following  day  I  had  much  conversation  with  Peppel  and  his 
chiefs  at  their  own  houses ;  but  could  not  get  them  together  to 
have  their  united  opinion  and  decision  on  some  points  of  impor- 
tance. The  king  was  abrupt  and  hurried,  and  would  have  it  that 
no  more  was  needed,  and  the  mission  house  must  be  put  up,  some- 
where in  his  country,  within  a  twelvemonth.  I  promised  only  to 
report  my  observations  to  our  Board  of  Missions,  and  see  liim  again. 
He  would  not  hear  of  our  extending  our  mission  to  the  Ibo  coun- 
try, where  a  better  climate  and  a  larger  population  could  be  found, 
while  certainly  no  European  family  could  make  their  abode  in  any 
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of  the  places  I  had  sceiL  A  floating  residence  for  &  white  mh- 
sionary,  and  natires  of  the  coiiBt  settled  as  teachers  in  the  diBerent 
villages,  seemeii  the  only  practicable  method  that  could  be  dcTised 
to  evangelize  that  country. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left  Bonny^  and  nearly 
dark  when  ahreaat  of  the  great  sandbank  called  Breaker's  li^iand 
From  that  point  there  ids  outward,  the  wind  ward 

running  south- west  piese,  or   leeward  channel,'' 

eastward.     Both  a  wid  bordered  by  shoak,  oT«r 

which,  in  ordinary  aaks  everywhere,  leaving  the 

passages  pretty  wei  t  time  the  sea  was  perfectly 

smooth  and  the  el  liable.    Our  skipper  thought 

he  had  opened  th(  hia  course ;  when  suddenly 

the  water  shallowea  rtom  rk*««^ci  ho  ma  to  eight,  aod  five,  and 
ere  he  could  put  the  schooner  about  we  struck  on  a  bank  over 
which  we  found  only  eight  feet.  For  a  moment  we  were  Btanned 
As  usual  in  such  cases  the  anchor  was  let  go,  very  unnecessarily, 
and  at  the  risk  of  damaging  the  schooner's  bottom,  if  she  should 
thump  upon  it,  and  then  we  hasted  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throw- 
ing out  the  pig  iron  which  ballasted  her.  The  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  the  shocks  we  received,  as  the  swell  of  the  sea  lifted  and  let 
us  fall  on  the  hard  ground,  seemed  enough  to  spring  the  masts,  or 
start  the  rudder  post,  and  made  my  poor  heart  jump  every  time. 
By  God's  mercy  we  received  no  injury;  and  in  a  few  hours,  when 
the  tide  began  to  rise,  the  moon  to  shine,  and  a  land  wind  to 
blow,  we  were  able  to  set  sail  and  away.  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits." 

We  sailed  for  George's  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Fernando  Po, 
intending  to  purchase  a  few  thousand  yams  for  the  use  of  the  mis- 
sion schooner  and  our  houses  at  Calabar.  It  was  Sabbath  forenoon 
when  we  got  there,  and  we  found  before  us  two  oil  ships  from  the 
rivers,  laying  in  supphes  of  yams  and  water  for  their  homeward 
voyage.  It  grieved  uS  to  see  their  boats  employed  towing  off 
their  puncheons  from  the  beach,  and  to  hear  the  working  song 
resounding  over  the  bay.  Immediately  a  respectful  written  invita- 
tion was  sent  to  the  captains  and  crews  of  both,  intimating  public 
divine  service  on  board  our  vessel  at  noon,  and  requesting  the 
attendance  of  as  many  as  could  come.     No  one  favoured  us  with 
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his  company,  bnt  onr  testimony  to  the  day  of  God  was  not  losti 
for  no  more  work  was  done. 

Seeing  those  ships  before  us  we  feared  we  should  not  soon  pro- 
cure the  quantity  of  yams  we  needed ;  but  the  blessing  of  God 
inaketh  rich,  and  in  two  days  we  bought  more  than  those  two  ships 
had  bought  in  a  week,  including  the  Sabbath.  On  Tuesday  night 
we  sailed,  and  several  canoes  even  followed  us  and  put  their  pro- 
visions on  board  while  we  were  going  out  of  harbour,  though  we 
had  not  the  kind  of  goods  they  wanted,  trusting  us  to  pay  them 
when  the  schooner  returned. 

Early  in  January  we  got  back  to  Calabar,  and  King  Eyo's 
weekly  dinner  came  round.  Since  the  meeting  on  board  the 
Rattler^  indeed,  since  the  fight  among  the  captains  and  super- 
cargoes previously,  I  had  not  met,  and  did  not  care  to  meet  some 
of  them.  To  avoid  misconstruction,  however,  it  was  needful  to 
show  face  among  them,  and  determine  the  extent  of  our  acquaint- 
anceship. In  that  respect  the  meeting  in  the  king's  house  served 
its  purpose,  showing  who  were  disposed  to  continue  friendly,  and 
who  to  stand  offl 

At  the  dinner  table  some  one  observed  that  wine  glasses  were 
never  put  down  of  late,  as  formerly.  Eyo  replied  that  gentlemen 
had  so  long  disused  them,  his  steward  must  have  thought  they  and 
the  brandy  were  no  longer  required.  He  then  referred  to  the 
former  period,  when  some  "gentlemen"  would  be  singing  and 
dancing,  and  others  quarrelling,  through  his  house  before  dinner, 
and  after  dinner  hardly  able  to  go  back  to  their  ships.  I  trusted 
that  such  a  change  for  the  better  as  had  taken  place  would  con- 
tinue, a  sentiment  that  I  was  glad  to  perceive  was  approved  of  by 
some  present,  and  opposed  by  nona 

After  the  "  river  gentlemen  "  had  left,  Eyo  said  to  me,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  row  at  Archibong's  table,  "  They  must  take  care  and 
not  fight  in  my  house,  or  I  must  fine  them."  On  that  subject  I 
heard  the  following  anecdote  of  former  manners.  At  Eyo's  table, 
on  one  occasion,  the  "  white  gentlemen  "  began  to  throw  tumblers 
and  salt-stands  at  each  other's  heads.  Eyo  arose  and  left  the 
room,  muttering,  that  if  they  could  not  behave  like  gentlemen  in 
hia  house  they  had  better  leave  it     One  of  the  senior  captait^^ 
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more  sober  and  pmdent  tlian  tLc  rest,  admoni^bed  his  fdlovrs  tbut 
things  bad  gone  too  far^  followed  the  king,  apologized^  and  brou^ijt 
him  back  to  the  befid  of  bi^  table, 

I  waited  till  all  bad  g«u«  to  aak  Eyo  if  the  report  was  true  that 
he  bad  written  to  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Duke  Tovm,  asserting  hijs 
right  to  the  supreme  authority  in  Calabar,  He  answered,  '*  Yea" 
I  told  him  that  not  otu,  Duke  Town  mlers  offended 

thereby,  but  some  '  so,     "  Why  so  i "  be  replied 

^  I  take  no  more  tl  le.   He  make  me  king^  whea 

be  make  me  pass  u  nd  power.     When  yonng  I 

was  nobody,  for  I  wa  J'aa  long  before  I  set  up  as 

a  gentleman.     I  p^'  trade  and  worked,  at  first  a 

little  and  then  mi  an  !  made  I  put  down.     When 

ships  come  I  trade  with  their  money,  and  when  they  go  away 
I  trade  with  my  own;  and  so  I  come  np  to  be  king  of  Creek 
Town,  and  now  pass  every  man  in  all  Calabar.  I  don't  make  my- 
self king  for  country,  God  make  me." 

"Very  good  what  you  say,  king;  it's  all  true.  You  are  fit  to 
be  king  of  all  Calabar,  and  God  has  made  you  so.  After  this, 
when  I  ask  you  to  do  what  is  right  and  good,  as  God  commands 
and  you  know  to  be  proper,  you  must  not  send  me  to  Arcbibong 
and  everybody  to  get  their  consent,  saying  you  can  do  nothing 
without  them ;  but  use  the  riches  and  power  that  God  has  given 
you  to  serve  and  honour  him  more  than  ever  before."  To  this 
view  of  the  matter  his  majesty  made  no  reply. 

The  mission  vessel  required  to  go  again  to  Bonny  in  the  end 
of  January  to  receive  the  supplies  sent  from  home.  It  seemed, 
on  various  grounds,  very  desirable  that  the  friends  at  Duke  Town 
would  take  the  benefit  of  that  trip  to  sea;  but,  as  they  were 
either  indisposed  or  unprepared  to  do  so,  I  had  to  go  again  my- 
self Mrs.  Waddell  and  Mias  Miller  accompanied  me  for  the 
benefit  of  a  change  of  air. 

It  was  the  "  smoke  season,"  and  the  haze  was  so  dense  that 
when  we  believed  ourselves  off  Bonny  bar  we  could  not  find  our 
way  in.  The  wind  was  so  light,  and  the  sea  so  smooth,  that  not  a 
breaker  was  to  be  seen,  yet  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  banks, 
and  for  three  days  skirted  them,  literally  groping  our  way  with 
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lead  in  hand.  No  land  could  be  seen  till  the  captain  went  off  in 
his  gig  and  pulled  shorewards,  when  he  guessed  we  must  be  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Portuguese  Channel  His  conjecture  was  rights 
and  a  ship  looming  through  the  haze,  to  our  great  joy,  approached 
us,  and  showed  our  way. 

^  We  must  not  halloo  till  out  of  the  wood."  Pushing  on  in  the 
dark  to  make  up  for  lost  time  we  missed  our  way  again,  and  find- 
ing our  soundings  decreasing  had  to  drop  anchor  till  morning. 
Before  morning,  however,  a  veiy  stiff  harmatan  from  the  north- 
east arose  and  drove  us  so  that  the  schooner  dragged  her  anchor, 
and  surged  and  strained  on  the  chain  as  if  she  would  break  it 
Had  it  parted  the  breakers,  now  roaring  over  the  Baleur  bank  to 
leeward,  told  us  our  probable  fate,  for  we  had  not  a  second.  The 
good  Lord,  however,  still  protected  us,  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
we  got  safely  into  the  river. 

The  ships  with  our  supplies  were  not  arrived,  and,  waiting  for 
them,  we  spent  two  Sabbaths  at  Bonny.  On  both  occasions  we 
preached  twice  in  different  vessels  to  large  and  attentive  audiences, 
composed  of  crews  of  various  ships  with  their  captains.  How 
different  that  was  &om  the  custom  in  Calabar,  where  different 
crews  are  never  allowed  to  meet  and  mingle ;  where,  indeed,  the 
worship  of  God  cm  board  had  loDg  been  unknown  in  any  vessel. 
Seamen  and  oflScers  most  readily  and  respectfully  received  the 
word  of  exhortation,  and  the  tracts  that  were  distributed  among 
them.  The  supercargoes  were  generally  most  kind  and  attentive, 
and  one  of  the  seamen,  as  we  passed  his  ship,  cried  out^  "O 
ma'am,  it  does  our  hearts  good  to  see  you  here ;  it  puts  us  in  mind 
of  our  own  wives  and  children  at  home."  How  sweet,  and  purify- 
ing, and  elevating,  are  the  holy  family  affections  ! 

The  first  day  that  we  went  ashore,  a  crowd  of  people  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  gathered  on  the  beach  to  see  the  white  women 
and  child ;  and  by  shouting,  laughing,  and  clapping  of  hands, 
expressed  their  joy  and  admiration.  The  multitude  increased 
every  moment,  and  followed  us  to  the  king's  house,  where  a  ser- 
vant set  chairs  for  us,  and  said  "his  majesty"  would  soon  come. 
Soon,  accordingly,  he  came,  in  a  new  blue  coat,  white  shirt,  and 
striped  trousers,  but  without  shoes  or  stockings.  It  was  amusing 
to  observe  the  mingled  airs  of  importance,  bashf  ulness,  and  desire 
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to  do  the  polite  ^nd  agreeable,  witli  whicli  lie  saluted  the  la^ea, 
and  the  degree  of  crabarraaament  that  their  presence  aeomed  to 
cause  him- 

The  child  seemed  the  chief  object  of  attraction^  especially  to  the 
female  part  of  the  crowd  that  siurrounded  the  hoiis«L,  and  when  its 
mother  tc^ok  it  to  the  front,  and  intimated  by  signs  that  it  was  hers, 
they  cheored  her  voi        ,  ould  not  fail  t-o  be  stniek  at 

the  true  raiitornal  a(  ;ht  manifested  by  all  the  sei 

before  uk,  rude  as  then  one  of  Peppers  wives 

peeped  through  a  bind,  and  made  signs  to  tbe 

child  to  approach  tter  unsnspieiuusly  did,  then 

snatching  her  up  off  witb  her,  without  leave 

asked  or  given.     ^  her  and  her  companion  fol- 

lowed, alarmed  for  uer  saicty*  i>ul  Luere  was  no  cause  for  alarm ; 
and  they  so<ni  found  bor  among  the  bdies  of  the  ianer  chamber. 
where  they  were  all  great  friends  in  a  moment 

In  their  absence  Peppel  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries 
about  my  family,  wishing  to  know  if  both  the  women  were  my 
wives,  and  who  and  what  the  younger  one  was,  in  whom  he 
seemed  so  interested  as  to  make  some  of  us  smile  to  each  other. 
The  reappearance  of  the  ladies,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  little 
pleasantry,  and  we  went  out  to  show  them  the  town,  and  call  on 
the  "  big  gentlemen." 

The  crowd  surrounded  us  in  the  streets,  but  were  really  not 
troublesome,  except  by  their  babel  of  merry  voices.  The  little 
girl  walking  with  her  hand  in  mine  was  still  the  great  object 
of  attention,  and  tenderly  did  the  attendant,  whom  Peppel  had 
sent  with  us,  lift  her  over  every  puddle.  The  women  displayed 
their  genuine  natures,  stooping  down  with  smiles  of  affection  and 
delight  to  gaze  in  her  face  and  take  her  hand,  then  clapping  their 
own  breasts,  and  laughing  with  joy.  Their  gestures  expressed 
in  words  would  have  been,  "  Bless  the  buckra  pickaninny,  who 
has  come  from  a  far  country  to  see  us,  and  is  not  afraid  to  walk 
our  town."  There  was  not  one,  in  all  that  mob  of  uncouth 
humanity,  that  would  have  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head  had  she  been 
alone  among  them. 

The  chiefs  on  whom  we  called  were  Manilla  Peppel,  Ana 
Peppel,  Captain  Hart,  Dappo,  and  others.     The  first  namedi  ondo 
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to  the  king,  and  a  "  big  man  "  indeed  in  every  respect,  out  of  care 
for  our  convenience,  roared  at  the  people  about  liis  door,  and 
scattered  them  like  chaft  The  last,  a  kind  fatherly  old  man, 
made  excuse  for  their  eager  curiosity,  but  evaded  them  by  taking 
us  to  another  apartment  Wherever  we  called,  intelligent  youths 
came  to  us  for  a  reading  lesson,  and  it  was  well  we  had  cards 
printed  expressly  for  this  visit,  and  entitled,  "  Grand  Bonny  First 
Reading  Book."  Who  can  tell  the  consequences  of  those  first 
lessons  t     The  beginnings  of  great  events  are  often  imperceptible. 

The  "  Bonny  gentlemen"  dressed  better  than  those  of  Calabar. 
In  addition  to  their  native  waist  cloths  they  had  new  flannel  shirts, 
and  over  all  good  white  or  striped  cotton  shirts,  which  made  them 
look  both  comfortable  and  respectable.  The  women  in  general 
also  surpassed  those  of  Calabar,  in  the  extent  of  their  clothing, 
having  each  a  long  and  very  full  made  petticoat.  But  the  houses 
were  miserably  inferior,  consisting  of  labyrinths  of  dark  rooms  and 
narrow  passages,  the  entrances  and  outlets  of  which  were  not  closed 
by  doors,  but  obstructed  by  high  barricades  or  styles,  not  easily 
surmounted.  We  should  have  had  lamps  to  see  our  way  through 
them. 

We  arranged  to  keep  school  the  following  day  in  the  "  Parlia- 
ment House ;"  but  when  the  time  came  found  it  preoccupied  by  a 
great  palaver  between  the  chiefs  of  the  ships  and  the  shora  One 
of  the  latter,  however,  gave  us  his  house  for  the  purpose ;  and  in 
the  front  room  of  it  our  ladies,  with  one  of  our  clever  Calabar  boys 
assisting,  ojKined  school,  prepared  to  teach  all  and  sundry  who 
should  desire  a  lesson,  while  I  attended  the  other  meeting  which 
seemed  not  less  important  to  the  objects  of  our  mission.  For 
three  hours  the  rival  meetings  divided  the  town.  Many  young 
men  of  good  standing  as  traders,  preferred  their  books  to  town 
palavers  that  day;  not  uninfluenced,  perhaps,  by  the  charming 
novelty  of  white  women  for  teachers.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  a 
confused  school,  not  only  the  house  but  the  street  also  being  full 
of  boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  shouting  A,  B,  C.  They  learned, 
however,  something  more  and  better  than  the  alphabet;  and  the 
seeds  of  divine  truth  sown  that  day  will,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
we  hope,  be  found  after  many  days. 

The  business  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  elders  of  the 
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town  was,  tlie  li^Lt  uf  \^^liit«  ^leople  to  aaceud  the  river  and  Tisit 
the  interior.  Fuar  of  the  captaius  had  lately  luadc  an  excursioa  up 
to  the  towns  in  tlje  Ibo  oountiyj  whcucu  part  of  the  palm-oil  comes 
to  Bonny.  They  weut  for  two  day  a,  not  towardi*  the  Kiger,  bnt  in 
a  north-east  direction  towards  tho  Gdabar  river ;  Mid  they  reacliail 
a  country  with  clear  streams,  lii^h  and  cultivated  grotitid,  cleaJi 
towns,  pure  :iir,  and  a         ►  eople ;  who  were  delighted 

to  see  white  men,  <  fvery  attention,  and  sumous 

to  prolong  their  aiHj  udpiJ  market  town,  seemed 

like  home  in  etfrnpanson  There  ^ey  saw  abt>ut  two 

hundred  cano^^^  cn^  ii        i  e,  and  rtmained  a  night  and 

day.     On  tho  fiftli  ^ 

The  king  and  eb         i  uu  Mghly  displeased  witli  the 

excursionist}?,  and  aitirmtd  at  this  mtruaion  on  their  preserve; 
and  they  tnnnped  np  a  ator)%  that  the  Ibo  people  were  dying  by 
hundreds,  especially  the  women  and  children,  frightened  to  death 
by  the  sight  of  white  men ;  while  many  of  the  slaves,  they  said, 
had  fled  into  the  bush,  and  could  not  again  be  found.  For  that 
reason,  Peppel  said,  the  Ibo  rulers  had  stopped  trade  with  Bonny, 
till  compensation  should  be  made  them,  and  he  had  stopped  trade 
with  the  ships  till  they  defrayed  the  damage. 

The  supercargoes  treated  this  story  as  a  fabrication ;  and  not 
only  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  but,  sihce  the  king  had  forbidden  the 
canoes  going  to  the  ships,  they  blockaded  the  creek  leading  to  his 
town,  and  sufiered  none  to  pass  out  or  in.  Peppel  talked  big 
at  the  meeting,  and  insisted  on  the  embargo  he  had  laid  on  the 
trade  of  t lie  river,  till  the  fine  were  paid.  The  senior  captain  re- 
plied, that  they  would  fine  him  for  unjust  detention ;  as  they  had 
given  him  no  proper  cause  to  interfere  with  them.  After  some 
further  hot  debate  the  chiefs  advised  their  king  to  moderate 
his  tone ;  and  in  conclusion  it  was  agreed  to  resume  trade,  pro- 
vided the  shi{)ping  did  not  attempt  to  open  trade  with  Ibo  ;  and 
to  withdraw  the  demand  for  compensation,  unless  the  Ibo  people 
persisted  in  enforcing  it  on  their  part. 

The  account  those  gentlemen  gave  of  the  country  they  Tisited, 
entirely  agrees  with  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  and  heard  of  the 
same  district,  between  the  Calabar  and  Niger;  and  the  jealousy  of 
white  men  exploring  it,  displayed  at  Bonny,  is  matched  by  the 
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fears  of  the  Calabar  people,  that  their  commerce  would  be  thereby 
destroyed.  Such  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  coast  tribes 
present  a  great  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  our  taissionary  ope- 
rations into  the  interior,  and  can  be  overcome  only  by  long  con- 
tinued patience,  and  prudence,  and  forbearance,  on  our  part,  with 
entire  separation  of  our  proceedings,  as  Christian  evangelists,  from 
those  of  our  countrymen,  whether  in  the  royal  or  mercantile 
marine.  The  natives  must  be  assured  that  they  may  receive  the 
Christian  teachers  without  ruining  their  worldly  interests 

While  we  were  detained  waiting  for  the  expected  vessels  an  op- 
portunity offered  for  my  visiting  the  town  of  New  Calabar.  It  is 
westward  from  Bonny  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  on  another  out- 
let of  the  Niger,  which  though  wide  is  so  shallow,  and  abounds 
so  in  sandbanks,  that  only  small  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  can 
ascend  it  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  on 
the  coast,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great  that  Consul  Beecroft  sub- 
sequently directed  the  vessels  trading  thither  not  to  ascend  the 
river,  but  anchor  in  the  estuary  within  range  of  the  sea  breeze. 
The  banks  are  clothed  all  the  way  up  with  mangroves. 

I  accompanied  Captain  G ,  who  had  a  barque  there  loaded 

and  ready  for  sea,  and  went  to  square  accounts  with  the  natives. 
The  latter  immediately  ca.me  off  to  receive  their  parting  presents, 
and  seemed  a  fine  set  of  men,  equal  in  phjsujue  to  any  others  on 
the  coast,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  swamps.  King  Amacree 
was  a  great  strong  fellow.  It  seemed  as  if  heat  and  moisture  pro- 
moted animal  as  well  as  vegetable  growth. 

The  town,  where  we  soon  landed,  is  on  a  low  sandbank,  at  the 
junction  of  two  streams ;  and  was  then,  probably  is  still,  stockaded 
all  round  with  strong  and  high  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at 
the  water's  edge.  Opposite  the  door  of  every  house  was  a  narrow 
entrance  between  them,  which  was  closed  at  night,  but  whether 
l4*  protect  from  human  enemies  or  from  alligators  was  not  said. 
Tlie  dry  hard  sand  on  which  the  town  stood  was  clean,  without 
gardens  or  fences  round  the  houses.  And  in  the  centre  was  an 
open  space  with  the  town  tank,  a  pond  of  dirty  looking  water. 
The  houses  were,  in  shape,  unlike  any  others  I  had  seen  on  the 
ooaiit,  being  simply  like  our  common  bams;  but  constructed  «t 
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poles  stuc^  close  together  into  the  sand,  not  pla&itered,  but  lined 
ii^ide  with  mats,  with  partitkiaa  of  the  same,  and  thatched  with 
palm  leaves. 

There  waa  something  like  an  Egho  play  going  on  when  we  landed^ 
but  of  an  inferior  description  to  that  witnessed  at  Old  Calabar. 
The  common  people  enioved  it  but  the  chiefs  took  no  part  Bar- 
hoyy  on  whom  wc  '^  t  man,  was  dressed  in  a  Iciug 

blue  velvet  shirt  i  fhiuh  he  looked  majestic     I 

explained  to  him  t  i  station  at  Bonny,  and  the 

first  principles  of  J  d  us  with  seeming  interest^ 

and  repeated  what  irotuid,  who  evidenced  not  a 

little  surprise  at  t  lid  not  attieli  too  iriuL-h  im- 

lK)rtance  to  that  (L  'm.  ,  Lt€tDes§. 

King  ^w  r  ■  \  iliough  Itsa  rttspL-sed  t^)  the  kind  of  complais- 
ance referred  to  than  the  other,  was  most  attentive  to  our  discourse, 
and  perfectly  agreeable.  What  struck  him  most  was  the  account- 
ability of  our  souls  to  God  after  death,  and  their  eternal  state. 
He  asked  about  these  things  again  and  again.  The  existence  of 
a  supreme  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  was  acknowledged  as  a 
primary  self-evident  truth ;  but  of  our  relation  to  him,  our  condi- 
tion as  sinners,  and  the  judgment  to  come  no  ideas  existed  at  alL 
Of  course  the  gospel  of  salvation  was  not  understood  or  appreciated. 

At  New  Calabar,  as  at  Bonny  xind  some  other  places  on  tie 
coast,  the  people  all  wore  charms  about  their  necks,  to  preserve 
from  sudden  calamities.  But  though  of  -the  same  stock  as 
the  Bonny  people,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  some  of  their 
customs  are  different.  For  instance,  books  and  pictures  are  juju^ 
or  sacred,  as  also  flowered  or  figured  cloth  or  earthenware.  Such 
things  cannot  be  traded  in  or  made  common.  They  are  lodged  in 
the  juju  house,  where  I  saw  them  arranged  along  the  walls ;  with 
carved  figures,  and  such  like.  That  might  be  the  reason  that  no 
one  there  would  take  a  reading  card,  or  attempt  a  lesson.  Of 
course  no  school  could  be  established  among  them.  How  many 
and  diversified  the  hindrances  that  Satan  interposes  to  the  spin- 
tual  improvement  of  mankind.  It  was  well,  however,  that  human 
skulls  were  not  piled  up  in  ih^iv  juju  house. 

Before  we  left  Bonny  wc  had  a  number  of  the  chiefs  to  breakfast 
with  us  on  board  our  schooner,  and  they  conducted  themselves 
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very  well  at  table.  King  Peppel  would  not  come.  I  reminded 
him  that  it  was  the  second  time  he  had  refused  my  invitation,  and 
I  would  not  ask  him  again.  Promptly  and  sharply  he  replied,  "  Me, 
me !  go  to  breakfast !  No,  no  !  I  have  too  much  trade  to  mind 
You  no  fit  to  make  breakfast  for  me.  Which  captain  make  break- 
fast for  me  must  kill  bullock.     I  like  to  see  taUe  choke  fulL" 

Glorious  news  awaited  our  return  to  Old  Calabar.     Our  friend 

T hastened  down  the  river  to  meet  us,  and  announce  that 

Dagon  had  fallen  before  the  ark  of  God — the  bloody  superstition 
of  human  sacrifices  for  the  dead  had  been  abolished  by  Eigbo  law 
through  all  Calabar ;  and  all  the  white  people  had  become  per- 
fectly reconciled.  The  events  wliich  had  led  to  this  blessed  result 
were  these  : — 

Efiong  Basy  and  Erem  Cuffy  of  Duke  Town  had  died,  and  been 
buried  according  to  old  custom,  many  of  their  slaves  and  wives 
being  killed  for  them.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  by  an  escaped  slave,  he  communicated  it  to 
the  ship  captains ;  and  he  learned  also  from  them,  that  a  number 
of  Cuffy's  slaves  were  chained  in  his  yard,  for  the  purpose  probably 
of  being  killed  in  like  manner.  Receiving  no  satisfaction  from 
Archibong,  Duke  Ephraim,  and  other  native  rulers  with  whom  he 
remonstrated  on  the  subject,  he  succeeded  in  arousing  the  gentle- 
men of  the  shipping,  to  join  him  in  endeavours  to  prevent  further 
massacres.  The  following  morning  ten  captains,  surgeons,  and 
missionaries  met  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done;  and  in  the 
evening  nineteen  white  gentlemen,  representing  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  rulers  of  the  town,  to  condemn 
the  murders  already  committed,  and  plead  against  the  continuance 
of  such  barbarities.  The  black  gentlemen,  after  attempting  various 
evasions,  yielded  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  king  Eyo  and  all  Creek 
Town  agreed  to  make  an  Egbo  law,  to  forbid  such  doings  for  the 
future,  they  also  would  agree.  This  was  the  very  point  aimed  at, 
and  next  morning  the  friends  of  humanity  proceeded  to  Creek 
Town.  King  Eyo  and  his  counsellors  received  them  most  cor- 
dially, concurred  in  the  proposed  measure,  and  appointed  a  day  to 
meet  the  Duke  Town  gentry  on  board  ship,  to  accomplish  the 
object  with  the  greater  unanimity. 
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On  the  12th  February  that  important  iiieetingj  of  all  tlie  nati^^c 
authorities  of  tli^  two  towiis  with  the  Europeans,  was  held,  and^ 
after  much  disi'usgiuii  of  the  great  que:stlon  under  cQn^idcraUon^ 
the  two  kings  and  twenty-air  of  their  principal  men  signed  an 
engagement  to  abolish  for  ever,  by  Egbo  law,  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifices  in  Old  Calabar.  Three  days  after  that  meetiag 
the  law  was  procla  aolemnitiesj  in  Buke  Toim 

by  a  procession  of  %  and  in  Creek  Town,  the 

day  after,  by  a  sin  eu  Duke  Town*     Thus  the 

two  towns  became  ther,  and  guarantees  for  the 

observance  of  theii  - 

On  the  first  Saii>  n  from  Bonay  I  addressed 

the  slaves  in  refei  sntly  made  in  tiieir  &vour. 

They  were  now  some  bodies  in  the  world,  and  could  never  agjdn 
be  killed  for  nothing.  If  they  behaved  well  they  might  live,  hkv 
their  masters,  as  lung  a&  God  pleased^  and  should  therefore  be 
good,  and  do  good,  for  their  masters,  themselves,  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  might  now  endeavour  to  improve  their  condition  in 
the  world,  whether  by  farming  or  trading,  having  some  security 
for  their  lives  and  labours.  No  longer  should  they  say,  "  I  don't 
care,"  when  told  of  their  sins  and  danger.  They  should  care,  and 
endeavour  to  do  right  before  God  and  man,  as  they  must  give 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Especially  they  should  look  to 
God,  and  praise  him  as  the  author  of  their  mercies,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  him  and  be  at  peace;  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
that  more  good  might  come  to  them.  Their  diligence  in  learning 
his  word,  keeping  his  commandments,  and  believing  the  gospel  of 
salvation,  would  best  prove  their  gratitude  for  the  deliverance 
accomplished  on  their  behalf.  After  reproving  some  of  their  gross 
vices,  I  told  them  that  their  being  slaves  did  not  hide  them  £rom 
God's  eye,  nor  do  away  with  their  responsibility  to  him,  nor 
exclude  them  from  his  mercy ;  for  God  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Whether  free  or  slave,  if  men  repented  and  believed  the 
gospel  they  would  be  saved,  and  if  not  they  would  be  lost  eternally. 
The  closest  attention  was  paid  to  the  address  by  all  present,  and 
some  of  the  "  gentlemen "  commended  the  exhortation  as  very 
good. 

The  "  river  gentlemen"  and  missionaries  had  banded  themsdves 
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together  to  obtain  that  Egbo  law,  and  having  obtained  it  consti- 
tuted themselves  a  Society  to  watch  over  its  operation,  and  pro- 
mote the  abolition  of  other  inhuman  customs,  such  as  the  poison 
ordeal,  the  destruction  of  twins,  and  substitutionary  pumshments. 
It  did  not  exist  very  long,  its  incongruous  elements  not  cohering; 
but  was  of  some  use  for  a  time. 

Soon  it  was  rumoured  that  the  new  law  had  been  violated  both 
at  Old  Town  and  Duke  Town,  and  our  Society,  being  called 
together  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Anderson,  took  action  in  the  matter. 
Ten  slaves  had  recently  been  killed,  it  was  said,  for  their  master 
in  Duke  Town,  for  whom  twenty  had  been  put  to  death  before  the 
new  law  was  mada  Of  that  transaction,  however,  the  proo&  were 
deficient,  and  we  required  to  investigate  further  before  moving. 
Of  the  affidr  at  Old  Town  there  was  no  doubt;  but  a  difficulty 
arose  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  that  place. 

When  Captain  R y  our  president,  told  King  Eyo  about  the 

Old  Town  murders,  we  learned  with  astonishment  that  the  Egbo 
law  was  not  in  force  there,  not  ha\dng  been  proclaimed.  Its  chief, 
Willy  Tom  Eobins,  being  at  his  farm  for  a  long  time,  had  not  been 
consulted,  and,  of  course,  had  not  consented;  and  without  his  con- 
sent the  law  could  not  take  effect  thera  Otu  George,  his  second,  the 
very  man  suspected  of  having  made  the  sacrifices,  had  declared 
that  the  law  did  not  reach  him,  and  he  could  still  do  as  he 
pleased. 

That  seemed  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  matters ;  and  we  all 
felt  not  a  little  indignant  that  Old  Town  should  have  been 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  was  designed  to 
reach  the  whole  country.  King  Eyo  pleaded  that  he  could  not 
control  the  affairs  of  that  town,  as  its  chief  was  independent  Any 
usurpation  of  his  authority  would  be  a  violation  of  Egbo  prin- 
ciples, and  be  repelled  by  Egbo  penalties.  Willy  Tom  and  his 
chiefs  must  consent  before  the  Egbo  could  be  sent  to  their  town 
with  the  law.  To  obtain  his  concurrence,  therefore,  Mr.  Edgerley 
and  I  were  deputed  to  visit  him  at  his  farm. 

The  Old  Town  plantations  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Qna  river,  which  rises  among  the  Qua  mountains,  and  flows 
through  a  well  wooded  country,  sparsely  peopled,  into  the  Calabar 
river  near  its  mouth.     Our  expedition  was  performed  in  the  large 
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boat)  John  RohioHi  fhe  elegant  gift  to  the  mission  of  the 
young  people  i>f  Welliagton  Street  Congregation,  Glasgow.  By 
"  sails  and  by  aara  we  succeeded  in  getting  not  only  down  t*>  the 
mouth  of  the  Qua  river  tbe  firnt  day,  but  a  conrnderaUe  way  tip 
before  coming  to  anchor  for  the  night  No,  I  am  wrong  in  refer* 
ring  to  the  anchor^  we  never  used  or  needed  it ;  for,  procee<3ing 
gloriously,  a&  we  tli  il  before  a  fair  wind,  under 

a  bright  moon,  ar'  le  stream,  we  suddenly  dis- 

covered that  we  %  logged  m  a  great  mud  flat, 

and  the  river  ru  ua.     The  men  jumj^^d  out 

to  haul  the  boat  u  unk  in  the  miro  tbemfrelvea 

"without  moving  it  de  discovered  our  situation, 

with  nothing  but  \  the  eye  could  see.     What 

could  we  do  but  eat  our  auppef,  say  *.  Lir  pmyora,  and  go  to  sleep, 
till  the  next  tide  should  rise  sufficiently  to  carry  na  forward 

What  a  contrast  presented  itself  when,  awaking  about  midnight, 
I  crept  from  under  the  awning  and  looked  around.  Upwards, 
the  moon  in  the  zenith  shone  with  rare  splendour  in  the  un- 
clouded heaven ;  downwards,  there  lay  our  beautiful  barge  buried 
in  a  lake  of  mud.  The  wide  river  had  dwindled  to  a  rivulet,  seen 
like  a  silver  thread  in  the  moon's  ray,  under  the  wooded  banks 
far  off  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard;  not  even  an 
alligator  grunting  his  displeasure  at  our  obtruding  on  his  haunts. 
The  silence  and  solitude  were  perfect,  and  very  solemnizing. 

About  three  o'clock,  or  four,  the  tide  had  risen  sufficiently  to 
float  us  off,  and  aided  by  it  we  made  good  way,  passing  about  sun- 
rise a  well  wooded  island,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  "  Robson.'* 
At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  "  Qua  Landing,"  only  a 
few  miles  from  Old  Town,  and  there  anchored  while  the  tide 
ebbed,  and  made  ready  breakfast 

As  we  advanced  in  the  afternoon,  some  miles  above  that  place, 
the  stream  narrowed  so  much  that  the  flood  tide  overtook  us  in 
the  manner  of  a  bore,  rushing  and  roaring  in  a  succession  of  foam- 
ing waves,  which  alarmed  our  boatmen,  unused  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  our  Calabar  river.  The  spring  tide,  pouring  into  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  river  below,  and  contracted  in  the  narrow  channel 
above,  doubtless  produced  that  effect;  and  it  served  us  well,  lift- 
ing our  boat  and  speeding  us  on  our  way. 
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From  Willy  Tom's  landing  place  we  had  five  or  six  miles  to 
walk  to  his  farm.  The  smi  was  then  low,  however,  and  the  thick 
wood  through  which  our  path  lay  sheltered  us  from  his  beams, 
so  that  the  distance  could  be  passed  without  fatigue  before  dark. 
A  girl  from  Old  Town  was  there  waiting  for  company,  and  availed 
herself  of  ours  to  go  to  the  farm.  She  took  the  lead,  and  stepped 
out  with  great  energy,  silently  and  quickly,  like  one  agitated  in 
mind,  so  that  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  her!  She 
had  cause  to  be  troubled,  poor  thing,  having  heard  bad  new& 
Her  two  Others,  parent  and  owner,  having  disputed  which  had 
the  best  right  to  her  services,  the  former,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had 
poisoned  himself  the  day  before  we  went  thither.  When  he  had 
swallowed  the  fatal  dose  he  went  to  his  master  and  said,  '*  Palaver 
set  now;  Tm  going;"  then  lay  down  and  died.  Old  Willy  seemed 
to  feel  very  much  about  it,  when  he  told  us,  saying,  "  I  cry  plenty 
for  that  man." 

The  plantation  was  of  great  size,  laid  out  in  provision  grounds, 
and  well  cultivated,  with  high  woods  visible  on  all  sides;  the 
ground  not  Lilly,  but  undulating,  and  rather  elevated  The  village 
was  considerable,  and  its  inhabitants  came  forth  to  salute  us. 
The  old  gentleman  received  us  most  hospitably,  and  at  once 
hliowed  us  into  a  small  inner  yard,  where  were  set  chairs  and 
table,  a  brass  pan,  a  tankard  of  water,  and  a  toweL  Though  open 
to  the  sky  it  was  dose  to  all  else ;  and  there,  in  the  calm,  cool, 
evening  air,  as  the  full  moon  was  rising,  we  refreshed  ourselves, 
first  with  washing,  and  then  with  supper  and  prayers.  He  had 
invited  two  neighbours  to  sup  with  us,  and  his  table  was  well 
covered,  and  well  served,  considering,  as  he  said,  that  he  lived  so 
far  in  the  bush.  So  mindful  was  our  host  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, that  he  sent  a  great  calabash,  full  of  "  Calabar  chop  "  well 
dressed,  and  a  pot  of  fire,  all  the  way  to  the  river  side,  for  the 
men  left  in  charge  of  the  boat,  who,  though  they  had  eaten  their 
own  supper  ere  it  arrived,  managed  to  get  through  it  too.  When 
we  wished  to  introduce  the  business  that  had  led  us  to  his  place 
be  desired  rather,  as  we  were  tired,  that  we  should  defer  it  till 
next  morning.  In  due  time  we  found  a  room  ready  for  us,  open- 
ing off  that  little  yard,  the  only  room  that  did  open  off  it,  in  which 
we  found  two  beds,  hard  indeed,  having  only  mats  laid  on  boards. 
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but  very  welcome  to  our  weary  founes ;  Mid  wc  alepl  soundly  till 
dawn  of  day. 

Next  inorning  we  read  to  Willy  Tom  the  letter  with  whlcli  wc 
were  charged,  and  dkeotirsed  largely  with  bim  on  the  same  subject 
He  gave  us,  in  reply,  satisfactory  assutances,  and  promised  to 
return  soon  to  Old  Towb,  and  arrange  everything  with  King  Eya 
When  we  were  les  "ted  ua  to  the  ertremity  of 

his  farm^  and  sent  th  a  large  present  of  gqaU 

and  yams,  to  otir  boi  he  village  of  "Qua  Landing,' 

we  left  the  boat»  an*  le  isthmnsj  only  four  or  fivt; 

miles,   through  sev  tts,   to  Old    Town;  where, 

finding  our  friend  %  I  proceeded  with  him  at 

once  to  Creek  Town,  ftf  journey  home  in  half  the 

time  it  had  taken  na  vo  go> 

I  cannot  close  this  account  of  our  trip  up  the  Qua  river  with- 
out mentioning  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  might  be  easily,  and 
to  all  parties  advantageously,  introduced  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry. 
The  article,  of  a  good  quality,  already  grows  wild  in  the  countiy. 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  may  be  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of 
nature.  And  there  is  a  large  idle  population,  on  the  Duke  Town 
farms,  in  the  same  district  of  country,  the  half  of  which  is  virtually 
free.  Some  .of  these  people  belonged  to  families-  now  extinct 
Many  of  them  were  landed  from  slave  ships  when,  pursued  by 
British  cruisers,  to  save  the  ship  the  cargo  was  sacrificed.  These 
people,  though  sent  to  the  farms  and  employed,  knew  very 
well  that  they  did  not  belong  either  to  Duke  Ephndm  or  to  King 
Eyamba.  The  people  on  that  river  have  no  oil  trade,  and  could 
open  a  new  branch  of  foreign  commerce  without  injury  to  that 
already  so  prosperous.  Kroomen  could  be  obtained  in  any  num- 
ber, if  necessary,  to  commence  the  work ;  and  a  model  cottoa 
plantation,  in  good  working  order  there,  would  probably  induce 
the  resident  population  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  ctdtivation 
of  the  plant  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  whose  business  it  is,  must  employ  their  own  agents,  and 
expend  some  money  freely  to  further  their  object^  and  not  depend 
on  missionaries,  who  have  another  and  still  more  important  work 
already  in  hand,  which  they  cannot  neglect 
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Horrid  doings  at  Creek  Town—Dealings  with  King  £70  and  others — Duties  of  masters  and 
senraots— **  Free  emigration  scheme,"  and  slave  trade— Distress  of  Baptist  mission  at 
Clarence,  and  our  Tlsit  thither  —  Egbo  laws,  and  dealings  with  King  Eyo  about 
them— Sunday  marlcets  abolished— Church  building  begun  at  Creek  Town— Queer 
acenea— Letter  about  scliools  and  twin  mothers. 

WE  found  the  mission  family  at  Creek  Town,  on  our  return 
from  Willy's  farm,  dreadfully  agitated  by  several  horrible 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  during  the  three  days  of  our 
absence.  First,  a  poor  youth  had  been  put  to  death  by  Egbo,  though 
guilty  of  no  crime,  as  a  substitute  for  a  free  man,  who  had  stolen 
and  sold  one  of  King  Eyo's  slaves.  The  head  of  the  innocent 
victim  was  exhibited  to  the  chiefs  of  Egbo,  in  Creek  Town,  and 
then  sent  to  Duke  Town  for  the  same  purpose,  while  the  body 
was  left  exposed  for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

When  Mrs.  Waddell  heard  of  the  transaction,  she  went  to  the 
king  to  request  that  the  body  might  be  interred.  In  that  country, 
j^ersons  publicly  executed  never  found  a  grave.  He  promised  it 
should  be  done ;  but  the  body  was  merely  thrown  aside  into  the 
bush.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Thomson  went  to  Gkorge  Eyo,  the 
master  of  the  murdered  youth,  to  procure  men  to  bury  it  George 
gloried  in  having  given  a  man  to  save  a  friend,  and  refused  to 
send  people  for  the  object  in  view,  but  consented  to  hire  them; 
and  at  length  the  corpse  was  interred — the  first  time,  perhaps, 
that  a  slave  victim  had  ever  there  received  the  respect  due  to  our 
common  humanity.* 

*  It  was  on  that  poor  youth,  Ade  Esie%  that  a  number  of  spirited  verses,  from  the  pen  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Ttiomson,  appeared  in  tlie  Juvtmle  Miuionary  Magatine  of  the  United  rres* 
byterian  Churcli,  December  ]8(>&,  of  wlilcli  1  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen:— 

"  Hark,  the  fell  sound!  they  come!  tliey  come! 
One  sold  by  beat  of  Egbo  drum 

This  day  is  doomed  to  die. 
No  blood  spots  on  his  hand  are  found ; 
*Tl8  not  for  crime  that  lie  is  bound. 

Who  said  so  lie  did  lie. 

28 
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Another  murder  had  been  committed  the  following  nighty  hj 
order  of  KinLT  Ejo,  in  a  diffenant  way.  The  offender  was  d  tUte 
belonging  to  Father  Tom,  the  kiiigV  eldest  brother.  His  £sdt 
was  the  h^me  as  tliat  of  the  freeman.  But  there  was  no  need  for 
an  Egbo  ceremony  or  a  substitute  in  his  caj^  He  was  tied  hands 
and  feet,  mid  thrown  into  the  rivieT. 

A  third  shocking         -  i  had  taken  plaee,  diflerent 

from,  but  not  less  ti  thers,  and  fill&d  the  mi^<Mi 

family  with  horrc  ised  of  interchMigiDg  mts^ 

sages  with  some  Or  -an  offence  he  navor  forgaTO 

— had  fir&t  killed  1  >ieion  of  her  haring  betrayed 

him ;  and  then,   i  ,  Limself,  had  mangled  hia 

face  and  neck  in  a  !i  kept  him  a  day  and  night 

in  agonies  ere  lie  expired. 

Qreatly  distressed  by  these  things,  Mr.  T.  and  I  went  next  day 
to  have  some  dealings  about  them  with  King  Eye  and  his  brother 
George.  The  latter  was  not  at  home ;  but  we  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  the  former.  We  spoke  first  of  his  brother's  slave 
whom  he  had  drowned,  and  said  that  the  punishment  was  too 
great  for  the  oflfence.  To  kill  a  man  was  worse  than  to  sell  him, 
as  it  could  have  no  remedy ;  and  he  punished  the  less  crime  by 
committing  the  greater.  His  conduct  was  not  clear  also  in  an- 
other respect  He  bought  slaves  without  inquiry — knowing  that 
the  most  of  them  were  stolen ;  and  thus  rewarded  some  men- 
stealers,  while  he  killed  others.  Even  he  could  not  say  that  both 
were  right ;  for  they  were  contradictory.  In  my  mind,  both  were 
wrong.  God's  law  had,  indeed,  condemned  the  man-stealer  to 
die,  but  it  condemned  also  to  death  whoever  bought  and  held  the 
stolen  man.    If  he  put  his  brother's  slave  to  death  under  the  first 

•*0n.  on,  the  pinioned  rictim  comes; 
A  Imndred  bells,  a  hundred  drums, 

Greet  liim  witli  hideous  noise; 
While  frantically  round  they  rush. 
And  slap  him  with  their  Egbo  bush, 

Nor  heed  his  piteous  crleai 

"  Hither  and  tliither  round  they  wheel. 
And  brandish  oft  the  threatening  steel. 

Yet  still  protract  the  deed. 
Oft  liold  the  crowds  their  breath  In  rain — 
Tl»e  weapon  Rlittcrs  yet  again  : 

O  mercy !  bid  it  speed." 
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part  of  the  law,  God  held  him  to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the 
second  part  How,  then,  we  asked  him,  could  he  stand  before 
the  Lord  with  that  law  hanging  over  his  head,  and  new  slaves 
coming  daily  into  his  hands.  He  was  a  partner  with  the  men- 
stealers  of  other  countries,  while  punishing  a  man-stealer  with 
death  in  his  own.  We  pressed  this  view  of  the  case  closely  and 
firmly  on  his  conscience. 

The  king  maintained  the  utmost  composure,  paid  respectful 
attention  while  we  spoke,  and  then  answered  calmly  in  his  own 
defence.  He  wished  that  he  could  do  without  slaves — ^it  would 
be  better  for  him;  but,  as  the  country  stood,  that  was  impossible. 
He  did  not  employ  men  to  st^  slaves  for  him ;  nor  would  he 
knowingly  buy  those  which  were  stolen.  He  bought  them  in  the 
market,  at  market  price,  without  being  able  to  know  how  they 
were  procured ;  and  would  let  no  man  steal  them  from  him.  He 
admitted  that  they  were  obtained  in  various  objectionable  ways, 
and  even  expatiated  on  the  subject.  They  came  from  different 
countries,  and  were  sold  for  different  reasons — some  as  prisoners 
of  war,  some  for  debt,  some  for  breaking  their  country's  laws,  and 
some  by  great  men,  who  hated  them.  The  king  of  a  town  sells 
wliom  he  dislikes  or  fears;  his  wives  and  children  are  sold  in  turn 
by  Ills  successor.  A  man  inveigles  his  brother's  children  to  liis 
house,  and  sells  them.  The  brother  says  nothing,  but  watches 
his  opportunity,  and  sells  the  children  of  the  other.  He  admitted 
that  they  were  kidnapped  also;  but  said  that  they  came  from 
different  far  countries,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  other  trade.  Calabar  people  did  not  steal,  but  only 
bouglit,  slaves.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  so  many, 
that  his  new  people,  if  he  did  not  protect  them  with  a  strong  hand, 
•  would  be  constantly  sold  away  again  by  the  old  ones,  and  reported 
to  him  as  dead. 

After  replying  to  his  excuses  and  defences,  we  spoke  of  the 
other  crime  that  had  been  committed — the  murder  of  George 
Eyo's  boy.  He  was  silent  while  we  condemned,  in  very  strong 
language,  that  public  crime.  The  land,  we  said,  continued  to  be 
defiled  with  innocent  blood — a  high  offence  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d, 
which  he  had  always  particularly  avenged. 

The  king  condemned  the  deed,  and  said  that  it  wa&  ivo\.>q3  \i\& 


will  that  bis  btatltet  George  liad  given  liia  slave  to  die  i  that  ] 
wished  the  frieiida  of  the  guilty  peraon  to  pay  the  E^bo  fin^l 
among  them,  and  understood  that  they  had  agreed  t€  do  £o;  biii| 
he  supposed  thatj  as  nsnid,  tbey  found  it  cbeivper  to  buy  i 
worthlesB  slave  to  Uke  the  offender's  death,  and  die  in  his 

We  again  declared  tlie  abhnrr«*r>ri(>  with  which  the  Lord  regarda 
the  shedding  of  bnoceut  biotw  read  from  h\s  Bible  on  the 

table,  'Hhat  tbo  son  sho         lo^  the  mn  of  his  father^  nor 

the  father  for  the  m.  fto;  that  cvety  one  alioidd  bear 

his  own  iniquity."     aj.  1,  I  said,  the  blot  4  of  the 

slave  was  as  good  as  tun  i  er^  and  their  own  law  and 

custom  said  the  mm        ng  ^>cepted  the  one  instead  of 

the  other.     God  waja  toe  ,  judge  of  both,  and  htid 

declared  that  ho  would  require  the  blood  shed  At  the  hrviid  of  every 
blood-shedder.  We  knew  that  the  coimtiy  ^gentlemen"  did  not 
like  white  people  to  know  their  doings;  but  from  ns,  who  lived 
among  them,  such  things  could  not  be  concealed.  Without 
obtruding,  we  must  know — having  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongues. 
When  he  called  for  missionaries  to  teach  them,  he  doubtless 
desired  men  able  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  not  ''dumb  dogs,'' 
who  would  let  everything  go  on  as  before.  We  were  bound  to 
be  faithful  to  him,  as  teachers  of  God's  true  word  for  his  salva- 
tion ;  and  as  we  could  not  speak  all  things  publicly  on  Sabbath 
before  the  mixed  multitude,  we  must  speaJc  some  things  to  him- 
self and  chief  men  in  private. 

He  replied,  that  he  liked  us  to  speak  to  him  about  anything 
that  we  saw  wiong,  repeated  his  assurance  that  it  was  not  by  his 
desire,  or  with  his  knowledge,  that  the  man  had  been  executed, 
and  spoke  of  his  constant  endeavour  to  reduce  the  system  of 
killing  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  Then  he  digressed  to  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  managing  slaves,  their  inveterate  badness, 
which  no  moderate  punishment  could  cure,  and  the  necessity  for 
strong  laws  and  government,  without  which  neither  he  nor  we 
could  live  in  the  country.  But  for  his  constant  efforts,  he  said, 
we  could  get  no  one  to  hear  Gk)d's  word  on  SabbatL  For  his 
own  part  he  wished  to  know  and  do  what  was  best  before  God  and 
man,  as  far  as  he  could. 

Acknowledging  his  personal  attention  and  respect  to  oanelvesi 
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and  to  the  preaching  of  Gkxl's  word,  and  the  safety  we  enjoyed  iu 
his  town,  we  at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  the  progress  and 
power  of  that  word  did  not  depend  on  the  fayour  of  any  man.  It 
was  wont,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  its  way  miaided,  even 
against  opposition.  With  it  missionaries  feared  not  to  go  into  all 
countries,  speaking  truth  and  doing  good  to  eveiy  man.  Our 
security,  therefore,  and  the  progress  of  Qod's  word,  needed  not 
that  the  slaves  should  be  treated  unjustly  or  harshly.  They 
would  be  better,  and  the  countiy  safer,  were  they  more  mercifully 
governed,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  lives  and  comfort  They 
would  not  become  insufferably  bad,  as  he  supposed,  nor  would 
leniency  be  lost  on  them. 

The  foregoing  is  but  an  outline  of  what  passed  between  u&  His 
self-command,  ingenious  and  ready  replies,  and  freedom  of  speech 
were  uncommon,  and  he  succeeded  in  impressing  us  with  an  idea 
of  his  honest  sincerity,  in  spite  of  our  previous  strong  doubts  to 
the  contrary.  No  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  could  be  more 
solemn  than  his,  that  he  hated  blood-shedduig  and  wanton  cruelty, 
and  desired  to  stop  the  waste  of  human  life  so  awfully  prevalent 
in  that  country. 

Qeorge  Eyo,  whom  we  failed  to  see  in  the  forenoon,  came  to  our 
house  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  utmost  assurance  talking  and 
laughing,  as  his  way  was.  Marching  up  to  where  I  sat  writing, 
he  shouted,  "  My  friend  ! "  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  No,  George ; 
I  cannot  shake  hands  with  you,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  first"  Duncan,  who  was  with  him  said,  "  He  comes  for 
payment  for  the  men  who  buried  the  body."  "  Pay  him,  then,  what- 
ever you  promised."  When  he  had  got  his  coppers  I  spoke  to  him 
in  strong  terms  of  his  criminality  in  giving  up  that  poor  innocent 
lad  to  die  for  his  brother-in-law,  whereby  he  was  guilty  of  murder; 
and  rung  in  his  ears  the  cry  of  the  victim,  "  What  have  I  done 
that  my  father  sends  me  to  die  1  They  go  kill  me  for  nothing." 
After  the  word  of  God  had  been  spoken  weekly  in  that  town  for 
four  years,  such  atrocities  were  without  excuse.  Knowingly  he 
had  committed  one  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes  which  God 
abhored,  and  the  innocent  blood  of  that  slaughtered  slave  would 
hang  like  a  curse  on  him,  and  cry  for  vengeance  against  him,  till 
it  had  destroyed  him.     The  holy  God  had  fit  judgments  for  auck 
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daring  sinners  as  he*  If  he  made  Hglit  of  the  word  of  God,  ahM 
thought  that  inissionaries  were  fools,  who  could  be  deceivdl  ] 
lies  and  laughter,  because  we  lived  quietly  among  them,  and 
tried  to  speak  always  kindly^  be  would  find  himeelf  mis  taken,  and 
see  his  folly  when  too  lafce  to  remedy  it  "Fooii  made  a  mock  of 
sin,*'  but  God  would  judfte  them  for  their  mcickery.  The  soouer^ 
therefore,  that  he  rep  ad  cried  to  Gbd  for  pardon 

and  mercy  on  his  at.-*,  i  >r  himself/*     Bowed   and 

dumb  he  sat  without  L  foot  for  some  time  after  I 

left  him,  and  then  one  condemned     Moutlis 

passed  before  he  ha  «  ia  out  his  blood-stained  hand 

to  me  again,  and  I  \  *  wben  he  promised  before 

the  king  never  to  re^ 

The  next  day  was  tue  isaODalh,  ana  the  subject  which  came  in 
order,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  relative  duties,  those  of  mast^s 
and  servants,  was  appropriate.  The  king  was  quite  self-possessed, 
and,  on  the  duties  of  masters  to  their  servants,  he  spoke  out  as  freely 
as  on  the  other  part  of  the  subject  When  I  read  the  words, "  Masters 
give  to  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,**  I  said,  "  Is  it 
just  and  equal  that  slaves  should  have  the  hardest  work  and  least 
pay,  and  for  the  smallest  faults  receive  the  greatest  punishments  V* 
He  promptly  answered,  "  No.**  "  Is  it  just  and  equal  that  they 
should  be  made  to  suffer  when  not  guilty,  and  be  put  to  death  for 
the  sins  of  others  ]  **  Again  he  responded  aloud,  "  No.'*  "  Is  it 
just  and  equal  that  the  better  they  behave,  and  the  more  valuable 
they  become  by  industry  and  fidelity,  the  greater  should  be  their 
danger,  if  their  master  should  break  Egbo  law,  and  to  save  him- 
self must  give  up  his  best  man  1  Should  not  every  man  get  the 
reward  of  his  own  conduct,  in  his  own  person,  to  encourage  the 
good  and  deter  the  evil  ]  '*  "  True,**  he  replied.  "  It  be  all  quite 
true.  We  saby  our  fashion  be  very  bad  fashion."  Well,  then, 
king,  let  such  wickedness  as  you  have  done  this  week  never  be 
done  again,  and  let  every  man  repent  of  it  before  God.**  Looking 
sternly  at  George  he  said,  "  This  is  your  palaver.*'  *     I  contmued, 

*  George  was  given  to  drink,  and  never  got  mnch  respect  ttom  tbe  Idng.  One  day  a 
captain  said  to  the  latter,  "  I  can  get  nothing  from  George.  Bnt  for  your  sake  and  tha 
aharae  of  the  thing,  I  would  have  caught  and  chained  him  ere  now.  Bnt  I  most  do  IV 
This  appeal  to  fraternal  feelings  was  lost  The  king  smiled,  and  coolly  replied,  **I  wish  yoa 
«-oald.    It  Is  tbe  very  best  thing  you  could  da** 
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**  Is  it  just  aad  equal  that  slaves  should  be  bought  and  held  by 
slaves  unable  to  maintain  them,  and  be  turned  loose  every  day 
like  goats  to  *  pick  their  chop '  where  they  can  find  it,  of  course 
to  steal  and  be  beaten  when  caught  ?  Should  not  slaves  buy 
their  own  freedom  first  of  all  1 "  He  assented  as  before,  and 
delivered  all  with  much  emphasis,  striking  the  ground  with  his 
staff  while  speaking.  Turning  to  me  he  added,  "  The  cQaves  also 
treat  each  other  very  bad.  The  old  ones  flog  the  new  ones  with- 
out mercy.  They  take  a  cow-skin  whip,  a  fathom  and  a  half 
long,  and  cut  up  their  flesh ;  and  don't  know  but  they  flog  their 
own  brothers,  bom  after  they  were  sold.  They  don't  know^  and 
don't  care." 

It  seemed  amazing  that  with  such  a  clear  head  and  sound 
judgment,  as  Eyo  had  on  most  subjects,  and  such  knowledge  of 
the  enormous  crimes  involved  in  the  slave-trading  system,  he 
should  yet  uphold  it  as  justifiable  and  necessary.  But  such  is  the 
blinding  and  hardening  effect  of  early  impressions,  confirmed 
habits,  self-interest,  and  ambition.  Yet  why  should  we  be 
amazed  that  Calabar  people  favoured  it,  on  whom  the  light  of 
divine  truth  had  only  begun  to  dawn,  when  educated  and  pro- 
fessedly Christian  men,  citizens  of  free  countries,  could  wink  at 
the  horrid  system  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  become  consenters 
with  robbers,  and  partakers  with  murderers.  At  that  moment  a 
proposal  was  on  the  way  from  Liverpool  to  Calabar  to  resume  the 
slave  trade  under  a  new  and  deceptive  name,  that  sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  might  be  bought  and  sold  a  penny  a  pound  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  by  honest  free  labour.  For  that  petty  con- 
sideration all  laws  of  God  and  rights  of  man  were  to  be  violated, 
all  the  interests  of  humanity  outraged,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia  to  the  benign 
faith  of  our  Kedeemer,  frustrated. 

Only  three  weeks  after  that  time  the  king  asked  me  if  the 
British  cruisers  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  and  the 
slave-trade  resumed  ]  He  had  heard  so,  and  in  proof  produced  a 
letter  from  correspondents  in  liverpool,  desiring  to  know  if  he 
could  provide  "<«i  thoumnd  meUy  women,  and  children,  as  the 
quota  from  Old  Calabar  river  "  for  service  in  the  West  Indies. 
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"Ten  tbouamid"  as  "the  qugbi'*  frtim  our  river  would  imply  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  froia  the  wh^ile  west  coast.  The  scheme 
was  that  absurd  and  deceptive  one,  onginated  while  I  w^j^  iu 
Jamaica,  called  **free  emigratioa"  It  spoke  of  hiring  alavea 
from  their  ma^^iera  in  Aiiiea  for  g<iven  years,  freeing  tb  em  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  afterwards  ieiidjng  them  back,  earicbed  and 
enlightened,  to  benefit  their  v  It  cont^iined  a  falisehood 

or  an  absurdity  in  eve  rd.  Eyo  was  Got  to  be  deceived 

by  it     "It  be  alave-tj  ii<?n  I  warned  him  against 

haying  anything  to  €  .  all  same  m  old  slav^trade. 

I  no  have  too  many  ^.,     tor  wri  must  send  and  buy  people 

for  them  in  all  co  l  a  large  them  full  price;  for 

them  man  when  he       ii^  come  hack.     Merebant  no 

will  send  ship  for  biuig  mem  nacB. ,  ind  sea  no  be  same  as  land 
for  man  to  walk.''  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  a  treaty 
with  England  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  and  could  not  begin  again; 
oil-trade,  he  said,  was  better  for  him.  By  it  he  had  made  his 
money,  whereas  in  the  slave-trade  he  sometimes  had  lost  a  hundred 
men  in  one  night 

The  project,  it  grieved  me  to  see,  was  not  disrelished  by  some 
of  our  sea-going  countrymen,  who  said  they  "  would  as  soon  take 
a  live  cargo  as  any  other."  Long  in  the  coast  trade  they  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  ideas  and  the  practices  of  the  slave  traffic,  and 
would  easily  have  been  allured,  by  the  prospect  of  great  and 
rapid  gains,  to  embark  in  it  under  a  new  name  instead  of  the 
slower,  if  honester  one  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

To  get  at  the  sheep  the  wolves  knew  they  must  get  rid  of  the 
dogs.  Thus  the  parties,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies, that  favoured  the  scheme,  were  urgent,  by  the  press,  and  in 
parliament,  to  have  the  cruisers  removed  from  the  coast,  and  to 
obtain  legal  sanction  for  their  delusive  free  emigration.  Acquainted 
as  I  was  with  the  design  in  all  its  bearings,  and  convinced  of  its 
certain  ruinous  effects  both  iu  the  West  Indies  and  in  AfHca,  I 
furnished  our  Mission  Board  with  a  complete  exposure  of  it,  which 
they  could  publish  if  necessary.  Happily  it  was  not  necessary ; 
for  the  Board  applying,  through  a  member  of  parliament^  to  the 
government,  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  latter  would  sanction 
nothing  of  the  kind.     Indeed  a  parliamentary  committee  aoon  after 
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condemned  it  In  Calabar,  however,  the  schemers  would  have 
fonnd  DO  opposition,  but  from  the  missionaries.  The  letter  of  King 
Eyo  agreeing  with  them,  notwithstanding  whafpassed  between  us, 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Some  years  passed  indeed  before 
it  became  public,  and  when  it  did  he  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
having  written  it 

It  happened,  singulariy  enough,  that,  at  that  very  time,  as  if 
scenting  the  prey  afar  o%  a  Spanish  slaver  came  half  way  up  the 
river,  the  first  and  only  one  during  our  abode  there,  and  remained 
a  few  days  in  communication  with  Duke  Town,  seeking  slaves. 
If  it  obtained  any  we  could  not  learn ;  for  every  one  said  that  they 
feared  to  break  their  treaty  with  England,  though  the  Spaniard 
had  both  rum  and  dollars. 

In  April  Mrs.  Waddell  and  I  were  suddenly  called  over  to  Cla- 
rence on  an  errand  of  mercy.  The  Baptist  mission  schooner,  Zhve^ 
brought  letters  from  Consul  Beecroft,  and  the  surgeon  of  one  of 
H.M.  ships,  detailing  a  sad  story,  and  imploring  our  sympathy 
and  aid.  Mr.  Newbegin,  the  missionary  in  Fernando  Po  was 
dead,  and  his  bereaved  widow  was  so  ill  as  to  require  the  attention 
of  a  Christian  sister,  while  unhappily  there  was  not  a  European 
missionary  there,  or  at  the  other  stations  to  afford  the  necessary 
cara  In  this  extremity  it  was  asked,  could  any  of  our  missionary 
ladies  afford  their  aid  ]  It  was  indeed  a  sad  story.  Mr.  Newbegin 
had  gone  to  Camaroons  on  the  business  of  the  mission,  and  while 
there  was  seized  with  fever.  Ilequiring  medical  attendance  he 
returned  to  the  island  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  ship,  with  a 
surgeon,  at  anchor.  Disappointed  there  he  was  conveyed  to  Old 
Calabar  with  the  same  object  in  view,  but  expired  before  ascend- 
ing the  river.  The  Dove,  with  his  remains,  and  widow,  and  two 
of  the  deacons  on  board,  stood  again  towards  Clarence;  but  was 
becalmed  for  two  days  off  the  harbour,  too  far  off  to  communicate 
with  the  shore,  till  a  qucen*s  ship,  in  which  was  the  consul  return- 
ing from  England,  saw  the  signal  of  distress,  and  brought  the 
schooner  and  its  sad  company  into  the  cove. 

We  prepared  to  sail  the  very  next  day,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  get  some  one  competent  to  act  as  master,  and  another  as  ^*  able 
seaman  "  of  the  Dave;  for  her  crew  was  such  as  we  could  not  trust 
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oanelres  to^  being  all  Clarence  boatmen  and  "  boobies,''  quite  Tin- 
fit  to  navigate  her ;  except  only  the  man  in  charge ;  and  be  wai 
only  mate  under  the  deceased  misRionary^  The  nuiDerous  aud 
often  fatal  imsadTeBturefi,  that  happened  throagh  tlie  rawness  and 
incompetence  of  thoae  Clarence  people^  justified  my  precantioiL 
We  were  three  weeks  away,  and  by  God*3  blessing  our  visit  was 
useful  to  the  aMLct  bereaved  church.     DeacQiis 

and  teachers  from  -  )k  advice,  about  the  contina- 

ance  of  their  dutiei  lould  hear  how  matters  $tocMl« 

and  send  out  au^^*  >  take  the  oversight     They 

were  as  sheep  wit  id  seemed  glad  to  have  mmt 

recognised  authon  idance,  without  any  fear  that 

our  different  com  tate  agaittat  their  int^resta 

While  there  we  conauctea  mi  wie  uSUal  services  of  the  church, 
and  classes,  including  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at 
the  especial  desire  of  the  deacons,  but  only  to  old  members  in  good 
standing.  The  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  we  found  to  b& 
of  easy  appU cation,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  thougl 
possibly  some  *^  close  communionists "  might  object  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, we  were  happy  to  learn,  afterwards,  that  the  conunittee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  appreciated  our  endeavours  for  the 
welfare  of  their  church  ther& 

When  the  improvement  in  our  poor  patient  permitted,  and  in- 
telligence of  our  own  child's  illness  at  Calabar  required  our  return, 
an  unexpected  diflSculty  presented  itself.  The  crew  of  the  Do9C 
mutinied,  and  would  not  go  with  us,  because  of  the  mate  and  sea- 
man we  had  brought  over ;  or,  perhaps,  because  of  some  temporary 
restrictions  I  had  placed  on  their  use  of  the  mission  schooner. 
After  two  days  parleying  with  them  in  vain,  I  resolved  to  hire 
Kroomen  and  go,  and  keep  the  vessel  at  Calabar  till  the  society 
should  send  out  instructions.  Then  the  deputy  governor  sent  an 
old  captain  of  his  own  over  them,  and  threatened  to  put  them  in 
irons  if  they  continued  to  refuse  their  duty.  They  yielded ;  and 
then  the  mate  I  had  brought  over  in  charge  was  like  to  blow  up 
the  ship  for  being  superseded.  However,  we  got  back  safely ;  and 
by  God's  mercy  found  our  darling  child  in  a  fair  way  of  recoveiy. 
It  happened  opportunely  that  just  then  one  of  our  ships  was  about 
to  go  home,  under  our  friend  T as  supercargo,  and  with  Mr. 
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md  Mrs.  Edgerley  as  passengers,  in  which  I  engaged  a  passage  for 
our  afflicted  sister  Mrs.  Newbegin. 

About  that  time  two  laws  of  very  different  character  and  im- 
portance were  promulgated  at  Creek  Town.  The  first  denounced 
nothing  less  than  death  to  runaway  slaves.  This,  the  king  ex- 
plained, was  meant  only  for  old  offenders,  who  fled  with  stolen 
property.  I  said  that  he  could  not  lawfully  put  them  to  death 
for  such  a  cause;  he  must  himself  have  respect  to  the  laws  of  God. 
He  enlarged  on  the  difficulties  he  had  with  them,  and  their  dis- 
regard of  minor  punishments,  the  necessity  of  checking  an  offence 
become  so  common,  and  the  way  they  perverted  the  recent  law 
against  human  sacrifices,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  to 
them,  meant  for  their  good 

What  he  condemned,  however,  I  reminded  him,  was  no  new 
thing;  nor  was  it  peculiar  to  the  slaves  of  Calabar.  It  had  always 
prevailed,  and  always  would  prevail  in  all  slaveholding  countries ; 
and  could  be  prevented  only  by  making  it  better  for  them  to  stay 
in  Calabar  than  to  go  anywhere  else.  Such  a  law,  like  every  other 
unjustly  severe  law,  would  defeat  its  own  object.  It  would  not 
prevent  all  from  trying  to  make  their  escape,  but  would  certainly 
prevent  any  from  ever  returning  alive.  They  would  fight,  and  kill 
or  be  killed,  rather  than  be  caught  and  flogged  to  death,  or  thrown 
into  the  river.  Those  who  might  be  deterred  from  absconding 
would  grow  sulky  and  mischievous,  and  ready  for  a  servile  war  to 
the  ruin  of  their  country.  If  slaves  could  make  their  escape  in 
America,  and  rebel  in  English  and  French  colonies,  so  as  to  com- 
pel attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  what  was 
Calabar,  that  he  should  talk  of  killing  any  one  that  attempted  to 
get  away.  These  were  things,  I  said,  about  which  I  could  not 
speak  before  his  slaves,  and  must  therefore  talk  of  them  to  him- 
self for  his  prudent  consideration. 

He  enlarged  on  his  difficulties  with  them,  and  asked  what  was 
be  to  do  1  But  when  I  described  various  particulars  of  improve- 
ment, of  which  their  moral  and  social  condition  was  susceptible, 
he  replied  that  he  had  gone  as  far  in  that  way  as  was  possible,  or 
proper;  and  the  strong  hand  was  all  tliat  now  remained  for  him 
to  employ  in  ruling  them.     This  interview  was  eminently  unsatis- 
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Victory.     Eyo's  manner  was  destitute  of  the  good  feeliiig  tbl 
he  sometimes  displayed ;  it  was  caliti,  but  rigid  ]  cold,  bAixL  aodiicy. 

The  other  Egbo  law  was  a  burlesqueL  It  was  nothing  tDdti, 
and  could  be  nothing  leas,  than  the  pTohibition  of  long  shirts  vi^ 
morning  gowna  to  all  persons  bdow  the  rank  of  '"  gentlemen,''  ^^^ 
man  who  had  not  *^  bought  all  Egbo  "  must  wejir  these  g^irtueat^ 
reaching  below  tbed  lativo  dress,  in  it^   gi^^iU^t 

amplitude,  for  ti  i,  tt  may  be  remarked,  never 

amounted  to  half  i%  of  them. 

Wearied  with  Imt  rejoiced  about  the  middle  ^ 

this  year  to  ubtai  -tb«^  prohibition  of  SundaT 

markets  in  Creek  1^  narket  of  about  two  or  thnc 

hours'  duration  w  loon  of  every  day,  altematdj 

in  the  town,  and  in  me  oxa  marjL«ir^aoe  beyond  it^  where  not  onl) 
farm  produce  but  all  manner  of  trade  goods  were  expoaed  for  szUe 

The  public  market  on  God's  day  hiwl  always  been  not  only  a 
distressing  sight  tci  oa,  but  a  great  hindrance  of  our  Sabbath-diij 
duties;  and  we  had  been  long  preparing  for  its  abolition,  bjf 
speaking  to  the  townspeople,  rich  and  poor,  on  the  subject,  till  we 
had  gained  over  some  of  both  clasaeSj  not  only  to  abandon  tin? 
use  of  it,  but  to  favour  the  obj  ect  wo  had  in  view.  At  l^igth  it  wm 
proposed,  ono  Sabbath  after  public  divine  service,  when  the  mosl 
considerable  of  the  town  gentry  were  present ;  and  while  they  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  the  mission  family  present  raised  their  liearU 
to  God  to  guide  the  decision  to  his  own  glory.  The  measure  wm 
agreed  to;  and  that  very  afternoon  an  Egbo  procession,  ht^dd 
by  Young  Eyo,  and  followed  by  our  good  school -boys,  gentlemeas 
sons,  proclairaed  by  beat  of  drum,  at  the  palaver  houses  of  ibe 
three  divisions  of  tho  t<jwn,  that  markets  on  God's  day  ahanMr 
thenceforth  and  for  ever,  cease  to  be  held  in  Creek  Town.  Thrt 
there  might  bo  no  mistake  as  to  the  day,  the  king  had  an  ensign 
hoisted  over  his  house  every  Sunday  morning.  In  Calabar  the 
eighth  day  had  always  been  observed  as  a  holiday,  when  no  work 
was  done,  and  that  day  the  markets  were  always  greatest  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  "  Calabar  Sunday "  should  never 
interfere  with  God's  day. 

•  To  celebrate  this  auspicious  occasion  we  made  a  great  hta^ 
and  bade  many.     Beside  native  gentlemen  we  had  Hhipmaateri 
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and  surgeons,  with  brother  and  sister  niissionarics.  The  school 
boys  and  girls,  who  went  so  heartily  along  with  ns,  in  all  our 
endeavours  at  moral  and  social  amelioratious,  deserved  to  share  in 
our  joy.  To  leave  good  and  agreeable  impressions  of  the  great 
event  on  their  minda^  therefore,  we  made  a  feast  for  them  also  in 
the  school-house,  at  which  their  teacher  presided,  and  above  a 
hundred  of  bonajide  good  scholars  were  entertained.  The  young 
men  who  aided  Mr.  Thomson  on  that  happy  day,  said,  that 
the  like  was  never  before  seen  in  their  countiy.  Children  dining 
together,  at  tables,  off  plates,  had  never  been  even  imagined.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  our  plates  and  tables  were  insufficient  for 
such  a  number,  and  we  did  not  pretend  to  supply  knives  and  forks 
for  alL  The  junior  classes,  therefore,  were  content  with  benches 
akme^  and  a  plate  between  two,  while  the  youngest  sat  on  the  floor 
in  groups,  aimed  with  spoons,  and  glad  to  have  one  well-filled  plate 
between  three  or  four. 

A  becoming  sequel  to  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Creek  Town.  **  Thou  shalt  honour  my 
Sabbath  and  reverence  my  sanctuary,  saith  the  Lord."  A  suit- 
aUe  house  of  galvanized  iron  arrived  this  year,  in  plates,  duly 
fitted  and  marked,  and  ready  to  be  rivetted  together.  On  a 
gentle  eminence,  at  the  head  of  the  main  street,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  an  excellent  site  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  the 
houses  which  occupied  it  being,  by  the  king's  orders,  broken 
down  and  swept  away.  When  the  ground  was  ready,  he  and 
other  gentlemen  attended  to  commence  the  work.  We  could  not 
lay  a  foundation  stone  where  there  was  no  stone,  for  the  founda- 
tion consisted  of  seventy  strong  posts  sunk  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  standing  seven  feet  out  of  it  But  the  first  day's  work  was 
equivalent  to  our  home  ceremonial  on  such  important  occasions, 
being  a  public  and  formal  proceeding.  These  posts  had  been 
procured  by  the  town  classes,  and  were  placed  in  the  presence  of 
£yo  and  his  chiefs  by  the  hands  of  their  people. 

Some  characteristic  scenes  took  place  that  day,  which  showed 
the  state  of  native  society.     Eyo  sat,  as  usual  when  superintend- 
ing work,  under  the  canopy  of  his  immense  umbreVLa,  t\i^  ^\aSl  dl 
which  rested  on  the  ground  behind  him.     His  t&\AQ  «sid  \)o^% 
WW  b6£}iv  bim,  and  friends  around,  and  he  did  bnameaa  'wVik  v^ 
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who  came,  writing  in  tbe  iiiterYala  of  conversaUon,  and  traasfer- 
ring  from  slates  to  btwks  the  lists  of  goods  delivered  by  bil 
stewards  to  his  traders 

Among  othors  who  came  to  Mm  waa  a  woman  from  bid  own 
yard,  leading  a  man  bounds  whom  sht  hfld  detected  stealing  nun, 
and  with  the  help  of  ntliRr  wnmc^n  had  seized  atid  tied  The 
woman  herself  waa  '  f  mmsive  copper  rings,  tliick 

as  her  wrists,  aol  ^    She  bad  worn  them  maaj 

years  as  a  pnitishi  run  away,  and  hod  grown  sg 

used  to  them  that  m  as  an  ornament.     She  xdA 

her  prisoner,  whon-  d  at,  led  captive  by  a  wotniti^ 

were  sent  back  tc 

Afberwardis  apjjt?         n  ed  men  from  the  fanos,  with 

a  thin,  naked,  half -starved  iooitiiig  uioature  before  tbem,  his  handj 
tied,  and  two  yams  liung  on  Lis  neck.     He  was  aecnsed  of  steal- 
ing them,  but  six>ke  in  hie  own  defence  with  snch  earnestness, 
yea,  vehemence,  tlintigh  spe^ng  tbroogli  an  interpreter,  for  he 
was  a  new  man,  tiiat  lie  w^is  acquitted  and  released.     The  monjent 
his  hands  were  free  he  seized  a  staff  from  a  bystander,  and  stnick 
madly  at  the  men  who  had  brought  him  in.     The  king  smiloi 
others  laughed,  the  accusers  jumped  hither  and  tliither,  and  tl>«i 
fled,  while  he  pursued  down  the  street  and  through  the  market, 
their  well-fed  bodies  in  full  flight  contrasting  strangely  with  lai* 
emaciated  figure  iu  frantic  pursuitw     The  market  people,  iguomut 
of  the  cause,  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  scatter  with  a  great 
hubbub,  as  if  Egbo  lijvd  been  let  loose  on  them.     Then  Eyo  ai^ 
saying,  "  We  have  too  many  palavers  toniaj  ;  I  must  go  iee  tbat 
thieves  don't  steal  the  people's  things."    Some  rogues  were  caugl»^ 
order  restored,  the  market  resumed  and  finjshedj  and  the:»  ^ 
Egbo  runner  calle<^l  out  to  inflict  punishment.     At  the  first  tSuW^ 
of  liis  bell  our  workmen  iled  to  the  nearest  houses,  and  tbe 
"  gentlemen,'*  who  had  superintended  tlic  work,  left  it  to  att^B* 
a  "palaver "  in  the  king's  yard      In  the  afternoon  the  work- 
people were  again  gathered,  with  the  aid  of  additional  '^chop  aoi 
coppers,"  to  finish  the   day,  after  wliieh  some  gentlemen,  vb^ 
had  turned  out  with  their  people^  accompanied  me  home  to  tska 
their  evening  "  chop  "  at  the  mission-house. 

The  following  morning,  when  one  of  Eyo's  brothers  brought 
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his  people  to  give  us  a  day's  work,  two  of  them  hegan  to  fight^ 
one  of  whom  received  two  severe  falls.  Their  master  and  others 
enjoyed  the  combat,  and  cheered  them  on.  I  separated  them, 
and  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  Ton  tell  me  your  slaves  are  bad. 
Is  that  the  way  to  make  them  good  9  Tou  make  them  bad 
when  you  see  them  fighting,  and  sit  laugh."  The  fact  was  that 
masters  seemed  not  to  care  about  their  people  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  yea,  rather  encouraged  it,  as  their  enmities  and 
jealousies  prevented  combinations. 

The  foundation  posts  being  erected,  the  carpenters  had  to  lay 
thereon  a  strong  framework,  firmly  bolted  down,  before  the  iron 
superstructure  could  be  erected.  That  done,  and  the  house 
raised  and  roofed,  the  want  of  flooring  planks,  which  had  not 
been  sent  with  the  house,  caused  a  delay  of  several  years.  An 
American  ship  was  in  our  river,  just  then  about  to  go  home,  and 
its  captain  took  my  order  for  what  we  required,  promising  to 
return  in  a  few  months.  He  never  returned,  and  we  lost  a  year 
waiting  for  him.  Then  I  wrote  home  for  them,  but  ere  they 
came  out  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  myself  in  bad  health,  leaving 
the  house  of  God,  to  our  grief,  unfinished.  Not  till  after  our 
return  in  1854  was  it  completed,  and  till  then  we  must  intermit 
our  account  of  the  work. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Waddell,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
supplies  some  blanks  in  our  story,  which  I  trust  will  be  deemed  a 
good  reason  for  inserting  it 

"  In  our  attempts  to  instruct  the  girls  we  have  great  hindrances 
to  encounter.  For  a  considerable  time  after  we  came,  there  was  an 
interesting  class  of  them,  about  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  who 
promised  fair.  Agoo  was  the  cleverest  and  furthest  advanced,  and 
in  some  respects  had  a  mind  like  her  father.  She  could  read  her 
Bible,  had  learned  to  knit  and  sew  well,  and  was  becoming  useful 
in  helping  to  teach  the  younger  girls,  and  interpreting  for  us  in 
the  women's  yards.  Her  poor  mother,  however,  thought  nothing 
of  these  attainments,  and  took  the  opportunity,  when  we  were 
called  away  to  Fernando  Po,  for  taking  her  off  to  the  farm  to  be 
fattened.  Her  father  professed  to  be  much  opposed  to  her  going, 
and  said  that  he  had  repeatedly  sent  for  her;  but  her  mother 
would  not  let  her  return.     Lately,  however,  a  messenger  informed 
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US  that  she  had  come  to  txiwn,  and  we  went  to  see  her,  but  scarcely 
knew  her  again.  She  wiia  Bwelii^  up  to  twio^  her  sbe;  and  shi 
\rill  have  to  be  fed  up  for  a  neither  year,  tiU  she  be  married,  c/t 
rather  given  to  a  man  who  has  already  Uk>  many  vrfves.  Had  sbf 
her  chcttce  she  might  have  been  married  to  a  fine  youth,  her 
cousin,  who  can  read  Iiis  Bible  well,  ia  much  attached  to  her,  aud 
now  sadly  distress  to  another*     Poor  A^oo  can- 

not return  to  &e  to  her  now.     Can  the  sefd 

grow  in  such  a  ac  parents.    The  father  blames 

the  mother.     Th  9  Calabar  fashion,^ 

"  The  other  gir«  ^e  example ;  and  Miss  Miller, 

who  had  done  i  like  myself  yerj  sad  about 

thera.     For  som  i>f  younger  girk  took  their 

place,  and  were  vei^  «sBonifc««-  resent  they  arts  at  the  farm  a 

with  their  parents.  They  will  return,  howeveTj  and  remain  auother 
year,  and  then  go  oiT  like  the  fonncr 

''Since  the  prohibition  of  Sabbath  markets  there  b  another 
monstrous  evil  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  down.  A  woman 
having  twins  is  banished  from  town,  and  her  infants  cast  out  to 
perisL  Mr.  Waddell  has  often  exposed  the  sin  of  such  practices, 
and  some  persons  have  acknowledged  it.  Preparatory  to  public 
measures,  we  tried  to  press  on  the  women  their  duty  in  the 
matter,  expecting  their  co-operation;  but,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  learn,  instead  of  favouring  our  object,  they  cried  out  against 
any  change.  They  think  it  disgraceful  to  be  the  mother  of  twios, 
and  brush  down  their  arms,  as  if  sweeping  off  a  defilement,  crying, 
ifonke.  Instead  of  being  horrified  at  the  idea  of  in&nts  being 
destroyed,  they  are  displeased  at  our  aUuding  to  the  subject 
Some  of  them  laugh  at  our  expressions  of  distress,  but  others  do 
begin  to  think  about  it.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  who  have  wives 
in  banishment  for  that  cause,  send  them  provisions  One  of  them 
has  even  given  his  a  house  to  live  in  at  his  farm.  Let  us  have 
the  prayers  of  our  sisters  in  Christ,  that  this  stronghold  of  the 
enemy  may  be  broken  down ;  and  for  the  school  girls  also,  that 
crooked  things  may  be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  plain,  that 
the  Lord's  way  may  be  prepared. 

''  We  have  a  large  and  interesting  Sabbath  school  in  the  after- 
noon, when  we  divide  the  labours.     The  first  ckiss  of  young  men 
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and  school-boys  read  in  the  New  Testament  They  come  up  also 
in  the  evening  to  worship,  and  read  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progreaa' 
Beside  Young  Eyo,  a  few  others  seem  much  impressed  with  the 
truth.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  seems  afraid,  however,  to  come  out  and  join  the 
people  of  God.  We  often  have  interesting  conversation  with  him 
about  divine  things,  for  he  is  very  conversable.*' 
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Hvmaii  lacrHlees  at  ^ 
Alum  of  Ovin&it 
Ito-UediciJ  Aid 
inent»-Vialt  to  C. 


«alrs— I>[KO[]r»  with  wormeii 
nDaj;  with  ttsetn  —Sad  ttatf  o(  Kah^m 
iters-  NaHtq  JetJou$y  of  our  mtm- 
urolllfl  there— Xu/  UneiuK^ 


THERE  is  a  i  about  seven  or  eight  mili 

from  Creek  )f  the  river  that  flows  by 

Guinea  Company,  rue  peopla  came  niginally  from  another  part 
of  the  countiy,  and  maintain  their  own  language  and  customs, 
mixed  with  thuae  of  Calabar,  The  chief  died  thero^  and  ten 
slaves  were  put  to  death  for  him.  Some  people  from  our  quarter, 
being  there  at  the  time,  declared  that  such  deeds  were  no  longer 
lawful,  being  forbidden  both  by  white  men  and  Calabar ;  but  the 
little  colony  smartly  replied,  that  they  were  neither  white  men 
nor  Calabar  men,  and  would  follow  their  own  fashions. 


M 


That  same  evening  a  man  was  caught  stealing  at  our  house,  and 
was  tied  up,  till  we  should  know  what  to  do  with  him.  His  wife 
had  been  at  Ebunda  bu3dng  yams,  and  hearing  on  her  return 
where  her  "goodman"  was,  came  to  beg  him  off.  To  engage  our 
favour  she  told  us  what  had  occurred  at  that  place,  and  got  him 
home  as  her  reward.  We  were  indeed  glad  to  get  rid  of  him, 
even  on  her  promise  of  his  better  behaviour.  When  we  told 
the  king,  next  day,  the  report  that  had  reached  us,  he  pro- 
fessed not  to  have  heard,  but  promised  to  inquire ;  while,  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  he  knew  all  about  it.  Mr.  Thomson  and 
I  proceeded  thither,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves,  accom- 
panied by  a  messenger  on  his  part.  Entering  the  village  we 
met  a  "  gentleman "  whom  our  guide  called,  with  evident  truth, 
"  drunken  Jack ;"  and  soon  after  another  who,  though  not 
very  sober  was  very  civil     He  took  us  to  his  house,  sent  for 
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the  other  head  men,  and  by  beat  of  drum  called  all  the  i)eople 
together. 

About  a  hundred  peo])lo  assembled  to  whom  we  delivered  a  mes- 
sage from  Qod.  They  denied  not  the  deed  imputed  to  them,  but 
pleaded  that  the  Egbo  law  had  not  been  '* blown''  in  their  town; 
and,  therefore,  they  had  done  no  wrong;  for  "where  there  is  no 
law,  there  is  no  transgression."  We  replied,  that  we  had  come 
not  as  messengers  of  Egbo  law,  which  was  Song  Eyo*s  business, 
but  of  Qod's  law,  which  was  of  higher  authority.  After  much 
discussion  they  promised  to  keep  both  God's  law  and  Egbo  law 
for  the  future.  As  we  went  over  the  commandments  of  Qod,  to 
show  them  their  duties  and  their  sins,  we  touched  on  drunkenness. 
One  of  the  company  who  had  indulged  too  freely  became  veiy 
talkative,  in  an  approving  and  patronizing  way ;  whereupon  another, 
nnexceptionably  sober,  told  him  to  "shut  his  mouth  and  go  sleep ;" 
for  it  was  a  shame  for  white  people  to  come  to  their  town  and  find 
8o  many  of  them  in  his  condition.  The  advice  was  good,  and  he 
took  it,  though  so  bluntly  given.  The  reprover  was  one  who  fre- 
quented our  Creek  Town  meetings,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that 
apparent  fruit  of  them. 

After  all  our  "legal  preaching"  we  could  not  leave  them  without 
declaring  the  sweet  gospel  of  Jesus — the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

The  result  of  that  affair  was  that  their  plea  of  exemption  was 
refused  by  the  heads  of  Duke  and  Creek  Towns,  who  found  that 
it  had  not  been  customary  to  send  Egbo  to  them  to  proclaim 
laws ;  yet  were  they  bound  by  every  law  which  ruled  in  those 
towns.  They  were,  therefore,  fined  eight  slaves  for  their  violaticm 
of  the  new  law. 

To  do  away  with  any  bad  impression  that  visit  may  have  pro- 
duced on  their  minds,  and  to  teach  them  more  of  the  precious 
gospel,  Mrs.  Waddell  and  I  went  to  them  again  some  time  after- 
wards. We  found  the  town  empty ;  and  after  walking  about 
till  we  were  tired,  without  seeing  any  one,  and  sitting  in  the 
Palaver  House  till  we  had  cooled  and  rested,  we  rose  to  return 
to  our  boat  Just  then  a  Jittle  dog  appeared,  and  after  a  bark  or 
howl,  ran  back  into  a  half  open  door.  Ah,  there  must  be  some 
one  there,  we  said,  who  has  sent  the  dog  to  spy  who  is  here. 
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Oar  attendant  went  to  inquire^  aiid  brought  back  wortl  that  the  wivm 
of  the  deceased  chief  were  there  mouniiiig,  and  eould  not  come  out. 

We  went  to  them*  They  were  timid  at  firBt>  but  acquired  con- 
fidence; and  as  the  towtis|>e<jpl6  wer@  all  »t  tbeir  famis»  tbey  saiilf 
we  might  speak  God's  word  tg  them.  So  we  ^t  down  and  spoke 
to  them,  for  two  houm.  wotda  whereby  they  might  be  savi^d. 
The  whole  of  th*^  to  coDaist  of  this  one  gnat 

troth,  Qod  made  f  to  him  was  comprised  in 

throwing  cnuiib?  id  wheti  eating,  ^  they  siiiil 

to  "give  God  cf'  tf  their  devotions  eitendtfii 

only  to  begging  but  wiyited  to  kill  them. 

We  asked  th<  tight  that  the  great  God— 

Aboii  Ibum — -wi  mnde  aE  thitiga^ — He  who 

gave  them  life,  ana  oreattij  una  m.  hey  had,  would  come  down 
to  pick  crombs  oflf  the  ground,  like  the  fowl  at  their  feet  They 
hung  their  heads,  kughed,  and  replied,  that  they  had  never  thought 
of  that  before.  Again  we  asked  if  they  really  thought  that  the 
great  God — Ab<isi  Ibum — the  Father  of  all,  would,  at  their  bidding, 
kill  whomsoever  they  hated  or  feared  1  They  did  not  know ;  so 
we  tried  to  teach  them  the  Christian  duty  of  forgiveness.  They 
replied  that  they  would  like  to  do  whatever  God  liked.  A  lesson 
on  the  ten  commandments  convicted  them  of  the  contrary;  but  they 
knew  not  their  sins  or  sinfulness;  and  when  we  preached  Christ 
to  them  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  they  heard  with  languid  ears 
and  insensible  hearts.  It  is  easy  to  prove  to  people  that  they  are 
sinners,  but  how  great  the  difference  between  convicting  and  con- 
vincing them  !  Oh  for  the  breathing  of  the  four  winds,  to  quicken 
the  dead  to  spiritual  life  ! 

The  proceedings  in  relation  to  Ebunda  alarmed  the  villages  be- 
yond them,  composing  that  division  of  Calabar  called  Abiahdk,  or 
"  Guinea  Company.''  The  trespass  of  that  place  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  publish  the  new  law  more  widely,  and  the  Guinea 
Company  chiefs,  having  a  right  to  an  Egbo  visit,  yet  dreading  it, 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  Creek  Town  to  protest  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  them,  at  least  for  some  time  longer,  lie 
arguments  were  orighial  on  both  sides,  and  as  worthy  of  record 
as  some  made  on  similar  subjects  in  greater  assemblies. 
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They  pleaded  that  they  were  not  in  as  favourable  dicum- 
stances  for  adopting  the  new  system  as  the  people  of  Creek  Town, 
for  they  had  old  fathers  and  mothers  still  alive,  who  expected  to 
be  buried  in  the  old  way,  while  the  very  aged  people  of  the  other 
towns  were  dead  and  buried  before  the  change  came.  They  re- 
quired more  time,  therefore,  till  their  old  people  should  have  all 
died  o£ 

There  was  a  point  in  this  argument  that  does  not  at  once 
appear.  King  £yo  had  temporized  with  the  proposed  reform, 
during  the  life  of  his  mother's  sister,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
mother,  having  promised  her  the  old  honours  at  her  funeral  Not 
till  after  she  was  gone  could  he  say  that  he  would  never  kill 
another  for  such  a  cause. 

He  replied  to  the  objection,  however,  that  there  were  still  old 
people  among  them,  rich  in  slaves  and  goods,  who  might  claim 
the  same  privilege,  and  that  they  were  all  growing  old  fast 
enough,  so  that  the  difference  in  their  circumstances  was  not  so 
great  as  the  others  wanted  to  make  appear.  If  the  old  people  of 
Guinea  Company  were  so  determined  to  be  buried  in  the  old 
fashion,  they  should  have  died  sooner,  while  the  old  fashions  pre- 
vailed, and  not  have  lived  till  the  world  changed.  "  If  you  no 
will  for  the  new  fashion,"  he  added,  "  would  you  like  to  see  a 
man-of-war  go  up  your  river  to  make  you  will  1 " 

As  they  continued  to  object,  and  to  plead  for  delay,  Camaroons 
told  them,  that,  if  they  were  determined  to  bury  their  old  people 
in  the  old  fashion,  they  had  better  not  lose  time  talking,  but  go 
home  and  do  it  at  once ;  for  in  a  week  more  Egbo  would  cer- 
tainly be  sent  among  them  to  "blow  the  law,"  after  which  it 
would  be  ruinous  for  them  to  kill  a  single  slave  for  that  purpose. 
Should  they,  however,  refuse  to  receive  Egbo  with  the  law,  then 
all  Calabar  would  "blow  Egbo"  on  them  and  disown  them. 
They  would  be  cut  off  for  all  purposes  of  trade  or  friendship,  and 
would  never  be  allowed  to  pass  their  own  boundaries  for  any 
caufie.  Then  they  might  bury  their  dead  with  yams  and  plan- 
tains, which  was  all  they  would  have,  for  nothing  that  came  by 
ship  should  ever  reach  them.  They  would  not  even  have  a  slave 
to  kill ;  for  why  should  their  slaves  stay  with  them  to  be  killed 
fur  nothing,  when  they  could  get  good  living  with  better  masters 
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at  Creek  Town*  Then,  he  slyly  added,  he  woidd  get  a  few  liim* 
self  for  nothing.  He  odyised  them,  tlierefore,  by  a11  meAn^  ta 
hasten  home,  sind  kill  their  slaves  and  bury  their  old  jK^opIe  aff- 
hand,  for  they  had  but  a  few  dny»  left 

The  recusants  atood  aghast  at  the  atrocity  of  the  propoal 
80  seriously  made  to  them,  and  aaked  liow  ho  could  puasibly  im- 
agine that  they  woi  j  old  fathers  and  mothers  t 
"  Oh,  veiy  g«od,"  *  don't  like  to  kill  your  own 
parents^  why  do  j                                   of  others  t "  ' 

They  argued  th  had  paid  Creek  Town  and 

Duke  Town  to  i  before  they  c<3iild  adopt  itj 

they  must  get  Ij  fard,     '*  Yea,"  replied  Ey«j 

''so  you  8halL  give  ub  for  doing  thia  U 

Qod*8  wor<l  and  ims^onziritia)  ^  can  get  a^  much  of  that  as 
you  like." 

The  Guinea  Company  people  went  home  determined  to  refuse 
the  new  law,  and,  in  consequence,  were  put  under  the  ban. of 
Egbo.  They  were  outlawed,  and,  in  effect,  blockaded.  They 
might  live  and  die  iu  their  villages  and  farms  unmolested,  but 
dared  not  leave  them  by  land  or  water,  except  at  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  strangers  and  enemies,  and  despoiled  of  all  they 
had.  Their  market  was  emptied.  No  one  would  go  to  it  from  any 
other  town,  nor  dare  they  attend  any  other  market  Astounded 
by  such  a  blow,  the  threat  of  which  they  had  thought  was  a  joke, 
they  hastened  to  make  submission,  but  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
for  their  contumacy,  before  Egbo  was  taken  off  them.  Whether 
that  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Egbo  body  was  new, 
originating  in  the  sagacity  of  King  Eyo,  or  was  in  accordance 
with  old  practice,  could  not  be  certainly  ascertained,  but  the  for- 
mer is  most  probabla 

Our  little  friend,  Camaroons,  it  will  be  observed,  had  some 
humour.  Another  example  of  it  occurs  to  me,  though  in  connec- 
tion with  a  different  business.  Two  men  divided  a  plat  of  ground 
for  building  their  houses.  Tho  elder  lined  out  and  staked  off 
both  portions,  and  then  took  the  one  he  liked.  In  time  he  found 
it  too  small,  and  applied  to  his  neighbour  for  an  addition.    Being 

*  In  AlloBlon,  perhnpa,  to  the  subsidy  given  them  in  lien  of  louet  aiiftabied  vImb  abo- 
lishing the  export  slave  trade. 
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refused,  and  quarrelling  about  it,  the  other  complained  to  Caina- 
roons,  who  having  heard  both  parties,  decided  in  this  manner : 
— "Tou  divided  the  land,  and  took  the  part  you  liked,  and 
now  find  it  too  smalL  Well,  just  take  it  to  the  blacksmith, 
and  tell  him  to  put  it  in  his  fire,  and  hammer  it  till  it  come 
bigger." 

A  young  man  of  good  fiunily,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country, 
began  to  come  forward  this  year  on  the  Lord's  side  in  a  way  to 
encourage  our  best  hopes  of  him.  EBhen  Ita  was  related  both 
to  the  Eyo  and  the  Ambo  families,  had  a  sister  among  the  king's 
wives,  and  had  recently  been  acknowledged  as  an  Aubdng,  or 
*'  gentleman,"  with  a  right  to  take  his  place  in  the  town  council 
He  attended  our  meetings  well,  seemed  impressed  with  the  truth, 
and  disposed  to  favour  the  social  improvements  we  were  trying  to 
effect  If  there  were  four  men  in  the  town,  he  said,  who  loved 
Qud  and  his  word,  he  was  one  of  them. 

Eshen  first  appeared  prominently  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath. 
Arabo  town,  where  he  lived,  needed  a  new  Palaver  House,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  had  to  put  his  hand  and  his  people 
to  the  work.  The  heaviest  part  of  it  consisted  in  procuring  the 
three  main  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  as  they  required  to  be 
trunks  of  large  mangrove  trees,  the  hardest  and  heaviest  wood  in 
the  country,  and  must  be  brought  from  the  morass.  That  job 
fell  to  be  done  on  Sabbath,  and  to  Eshen  Ita's  class  to  do  it.  But 
he  refused,  as  it  was  the  Lord's  day.  He  was  admonished  that 
it  might  become  an  **Egbo  palaver,"  and  replied  that  he  had 
already  done  evil  long  enough,  and  now  he  wanted  to  serve  God. 
Egbo  i)alavers,  it  was  said,  might  end  in  death.  Undeterred,  ho 
answered  that  it  would  be  good  for  him  to  die  for  God's  word, 
better  than  to  live  in  sin  and  be  lost  for  ever.  This  public  stand 
he  followed  up  by  orders  among  his  people  that  no  one  should 
work,  or  market,  carry  wood  or  water  on  God's  day. 

We  had  lively  hopes  of  Eshen  at  that  time,  but,  unhappily,  his 
end  was  not  like  the  beginning.  His  career  was  a  shorter  and 
darker  one  than  so  fair  a  commencement  had  led  us  to  expect. 
He  next  appears  as  judge  over  one  of  his  slaves,  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death.     It  was  this.     A  runaway  had  returned,  and  was 


liim.  His  own  head  also  was  "sj 
what  he  was  doing.  He  could  on 
back  to  his   "  father's  "  place. 

Eshen  was  undecided,  wliilb  liL 
condemning  the  man.  Therefore  he 
and  give  advice.  As  there  was  n< 
should  delay  judgment ;  but  his  p 
made  up  in  chimour  what  they  wai 
triumphantly,  if  a  man  would  not  I 
hung  his  mother?  more  disposed  t< 
the  execution  than  in  the  trial. 

The  master  put  an  end  to  the  p( 
arms  and  breast  with  chalk,  in  tokc 
afterwards  that  King  Eyo  and  Fath* 
let  the  fellow  go.  The  old  woman, 
was  dead  already,  but  the  son  was 
further  servica  Inquiring  of  the  ki 
with  surprise,  that,  only  because  the 
slaves,  was  he  called  to  account  for  1: 
might  have  hung  J^er  toith  impunity,  I 
£gbo  law,  Eyo  said,  recognised  the  i 
mother,  as.  well  as  his  wives,  if  he  i 
longed  to  him.  People  might  laugh  ; 
wise  punish  him.  To  bo  laughed 
punishment  there.     It  must  be  added 

of    niatripuln    in    fl^of    /»^,,..*~..     1     J 
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sophistical  and  unscriptural  reasonings.     Only  a  missionary,  ho 
said,  was  required  to  keep  to  ona 

Eshen  had  a  dear  little  girl,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  She 
became  iU,  lingered,  and  died,  notwithstanding  the  best  medical 
advice  we  could  obtain  for  her.  For  a  long  time  he  was  discon- 
solate, and  brooded  over  his  loss,  but  came  not  to  the  Lord  for 
comfort  He  began  also  to  neglect  the  Sabbath,  and  the  prayer- 
meetings.  His  second  child  also  sickened  and  died,  and  the  fond 
father  sunk  broken-hearted.  Qod  had  taken  his  children,  and 
what  had  he  left)  "There  was  nothing  like  children."  He 
abandoned  the  town,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.  He  became  ill 
himself  in  his  plantation,  and  "  in  his  sickness  sought  not  to  God, 
but  to  the  physicians" — Abia-idiong  and  Abia-ibok — went  to  the 
Ibo  country,  and  swore  to  some  reputed  god  there.  We  saw  him 
no  more,  and  he  soon  followed  his  children  to  the  grave,  having 
unhappily  given  plain  proof  of  his  enmity  to  the  gospel  which  he 
had  once  seemed  to  love. 

The  application  of  medical  skill,  to  the  evangelical  work  of  the 
Christian  missionary,  comports  well  with  our  Lord's  instructions 
to  his  apostles,  to  heal  the  sick  and  preach  the  gospel  A  pious 
and  devoted  medical  man  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  a  mission 
among  the  heathen ;  and  some  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is 
always  useful  to  every  missionary.  With  such  a  degree  of  judg- 
ment and  capacity  for  accurate  observation  as  any  of  them  may 
possess,  one  or  two  judicious  medical  books,  and  a  medicine  chest, 
a  missionary,  in  the  absence  of  qualiBed  practitioners,  may  do 
much  good.  He  may  heal  sores  and  wounds,  allay  pain,  and 
check,  yea,  cure,  a  variety  of  complaints,  quite  within  the  reach 
of  common  sense,  ordinary  skill,  and  some  experience.  A  **  smat- 
tering" of  the  healing  art  is  mdeed  condemned  by  the  faculty, 
as  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  and  among  them,  doubt- 
less, it  would.  But  I  hold,  in  spite  of  old  authority,  that  "a 
little  knowledge"  is  better  than  none,  by  whatever  opprobrious 
name  it  may  be  called,  and  in  an  emergency  may  be  of  great 
value,  provided  only  that  one  presumes  not  beyond  his  know- 
ledge, nor  neglects  competent  professional  advice,  when  it  can  bo 
had.    These  observations  are  the  result  of  some  little  experience — 
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God  having  etjabled  mtj  with  aitcli  beljvs  as  have  been  mautionei 
to  afford  relief  to  many,  botk  in  Jamaica  and  Calabar,  when  otlier 
help  was  not  to  be  had,  and,  it  U  believed,  to  5a¥6  the  Iiym  y£ 
some. 

In  the  latter  conn  try,  the  people  were  kng  arerse  ta  proper 
medical  treatment,  sajing  that  '^^hite  man's  medicine  wm  too 
strong.'*     Perbap!?  net  formerly  on  boArd  shipi 

and  its  effects  on  i  tbat  prejadico  ;  for  mmy 

who  were  not  st  under  the  naniCt  rather  iom 

learn  the  coast  ti  nedicina     And  when  shtpil 

were  running  b^  3  "West  Indies  nothing  was 

more  liable  to  ab  ne^  being  fatally  unsuitable 

to  the  fevers  of  tl  >iigh  of  great  valae  in  those 

of  the  latter.     "Vf  b        a  Ui.  be  nnfitness  of  calomel  for 

African  fcversj  by  its  dreadfully  prostrating  effect  on  ottraelves^ 
but  not  before  the  follc^mng  ludicimia  incident  took  place.  Mr, 
Edgerley  gave  a  dose  of  it  to  his  watchman,  whom  it  salivated 
His  face  also  swelled  so  much,  that  his  wife  thought  he  was  going 
to  die,  and  came  with  a  great  complaint  that  the  missionary  had 
killed  her  husband,  and  now  must  many  her  himself.  Happily 
for  our  brother,  his  patient  recovered,  and  the  good  wife  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  old  man. 

Our  medical  practice  at  Creek  Town  gradually  increased,  till 
it  became  a  regular,  and  not  unimportant,  part  of  our  daily  mis- 
sionary labours.  Having  occasion,  in  preaching  from  James  v.  14, 
to  condemn  the  practices  of  the  conjurors  and  "  medicine  men," 
the  mbia-idiong  and  mbia-ihohy  I  recommended  the  king  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  white  doctor  to  live  in  his  town,  and  attend  his 
people.  He  confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  about  their  native 
practitioners  \  and  said  that  he  had  at  that  time  two  of  them  in 
chains,  for  befooling  the  people,  whom  he  would  have  thrown  into 
the  river,  but  that  he  feared  God.  He  concluded  that,  till  a 
proper  doctor  could  be  found,  he  had  best  send  his  sick  people  to 
the  mission-house  to  be  healed.  Then  the  little  we  knew  of  the 
healing  art,  our  medical  books,  and  medicine  chest,  came  into 
extensive  requisition,  and  Gkxi  gave  us  his  blessing.  I  must  add, 
that  generally  the  ship  surgeons  who  visited  us,  or  whom  I  met 
bX  the  king's  house,  frankly  gave  us  advice  and  assistance^  when- 
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ever  asked,  in  difficult  cases ;  and  I  must  say  that  these  gentle- 
men were  frequently  of  a  much  higher  character,  in  their  profea- 
sion,  than  their  predecessors,  by  all  accounts,  had  generally  been. 
Some  of  those  healed  were  brought  under  Christian  influences,  to 
their  spiritual  benefit;  and  others  showed  that  they  were  not 
deroid  of  a  sense  of  gratitude.  Tet  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
greater  number  were  satisfied  with  the  bodily  healing,  and  seemed 
little  thankful  for  it  Was  our  experience  singular  1  No.  ^  Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed,  but  where  are  the  nine ) "  We  could  not 
trust  the  people  with  medicine  in  their  houses  to  take  at  stated 
periods ;  every  dose  had  to  be  given  by  ourselves,  or  by  the  hands 
of  confidential  messengers.  A  surgeon,  called  in  by  the  king  to 
see  one  of  his  people,  gave  him  half-a-dozen  of  opium  pills,  to  take 
one  eveiy  night  The  first  dose  did  the  patient  such  benefit,  and 
its  effects  were  so  agreeable,  that  he  became  impatient,  and,  to 
get  all  the  good  at  once,  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  pills  the  second 
night  When  the  doctor  next  inquired  after  the  poor  fellow,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  dead.  Had  that  happened 
with  a  missionary,  it  would  have  been  attributed,  doubtless,  to 
the  "smattering."  The  people  called  opium  pills  the  "little 
doctor,"  and  having  got  them  once,  had  a  great  desire  for  them 
again. 

Some  of  the  poor  creatures  required  meat,  as  well  as  medicine, 
which  led  others  to  pretend  sickness,  and  take  the  physic  for  the 
sake  of  the  food.  Two  men  of  that  sort,  not  very  hungry  looking, 
nor  ill  looking  either,  were  overheard  consulting  what  they  would 
beg  after  getting  the  salts,  which  was  rather  a  favourite  medicine 
with  most  people.  Of  course,  they  got  neither  dole  nor  doctor. 
Another  obviously  suffering  from  nothing  so  much  as  laziness, 
was  ordered  to  take  axe  and  cut  down  a  tree,  when  he  would  get 
his  dinner.  He  went  off  laughing.  I  asked  a  surgeon  what  I 
should  do  with  fanciful  and  pretended  cases.  Qive  them  an 
emetic,  he  replied.  It  will  please  them  in  the  first  instance,  prevent 
them  deceiving  again,  and  do  them  no  harm  in  the  end.  Chest 
and  bowel  complaints  were  most  numerous ;  active  fevers  rare. 
The  following  rules  were  prescribed  to  our  patients: — To  use  no 
native  medicine;  employ  no  country  doctor;  drink  no  rum;  pray 
to  Jesus  for  a  blessing;  and  praise  him  for  recovery. 
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For  regniuitig  ^md  preserving  IjeaJth,  frvqiixjiit  baatmg  txmr- 
dons,  as  fonut^rly  meatiotied,  were  fuuuJ  iH^iufGciftL  They  wens 
made  conducive  also  to  the  advancemcsnt  of  our  miflsioa,  hj  ex- 
ploring  tlie  conn  try,  aud  discovering  new  operungs  for  the  gu£pd 
in  neighbouring  U^rritones.  For  these  pixr]>08«^  a  system  of  short 
trips,  which  hixd  been  commenced  during  the  smoke  ^Ason  of 
1847-8,  wiiA  rewniiirt^l  were  conduct^  prndeaUj* 

to  avoid  appearing  isessiou  of  the  countiy,  or 

had  olteHur  object  i  thai^e  points  the  OUflbar 

rulers  were  very  si 

Three  prindpul  i,  ^ia  tlmt  year :  to  visit  the 

town  of  Uu*etf  nea  eastern  branch  of  the  river 

never  yet  seen  by  bdt  Oman,  on  tlie  principal 

river;  and  to  explore  «  Ci»Buu^*  \  river,  pre^ioualy  nnkuown 

to  our  conn  try  men^  westward  of  tnose  traversed  by  Beecroft, 
which  boixierod  tlio  Egbo  8)inry  conn  try ,  and  received  the  rivers 
that  flowed  through  it  from  the  westward. 

This  last  gave  us  most  trouble;  for  the  natives,  wishing  to 
keep  the  European  traders  ignorant  of  the  oil-producing  countries, 
to  which  that  channel  of  the  river  led,  would  give  us  no  informa- 
tion about  it  We  had  ascertained  that  the  branch  of  the  river 
referred  to  broke  off  at  Isong  lyang,  and  rejoined  the  other 
branches,  about  fifty  miles  lower  down,  at  Ekri  Tabaka,  being 
separated  from  them  by  a  long,  and  seemingly  unbroken,  island, 
covered  with  mangrove  forest ;  and  that  into  it  flowed  tlie  Ikpa 
river  and  others,  which  led  up  to  the  great  oil  markets.  We  had 
ascertained  also,  by  indirect  inquiries,  and  in  other  ways,  that 
there  must  be  some  intersecting  creek  crossing  the  long  island 
about  the  middle,  through  which  the  canoes,  to  and  from  the 
Jkpa  oil  market,  found  a  more  direct  route  than  round  by  Isong 
lyang  or  Ekri  Tabaka;  but  no  one  would  toll  where  it  was,  much 
less  guide  us  to  and  through  it.  It  was  at  length  discovered, 
opposite  the  head  of  the  second  island,  in  the  ndddle  channel, 
concealed  by  overhanging  trees,  too  narrow  and  winding  to  admit 
a  boat  with  oars,  and  too  shallow  to  be  passed  except  at  high 
water. 

It  was  well  named  Otipy  the  strait.  A  canoe  slipping  out  one 
day,  when  we  were  boating  thereabouts,  revealed  the  secret    We 
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hastened  to  return  the  next  day  with  paddles,  made  oar  way 
through  it,  nearly  three  miles,  and  to  our  great  joy  emei^ed  iii 
the  western  waters.  What  a  grand  sight  presented  itself! — a 
noble  river,  above  two  miles  wide,  with  many  islands,  large  and 
small,  above  and  below.  But  we  did  not  venture  to  go  much 
farther  that  day,  for  fear  of  missing  our  way  back  among  them. 
From  Creek  Town  to  the  nearer  end  of  Otip  we  calculated  was 
about  fifteen  miles. 

The  next  excursion  required  a  long  day  and  a  particular  state 
of  the  tide.  We  started  at  six  A.1C.,  got  up  to  and  through  Otip, 
with  the  flood -tide,  by  nine,  crossed  to  the  Egbo  Shary  shore,  and 
then  traced  it  down  with  the  ebb-tide  to  Ekri  Tabaka  and  Par- 
rot Idandy  noting  the  streams  that  flowed  into  it,  with  the  villages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  islands  that  dotted  the  river  on  the 
other.  At  Parrot  Island  we  met  the  flood-tide  about  three  oclock, 
and  by  its  help  came  up  the  river  again  quickly,  by  another  chan* 
nel,  and  reached  Lome  by  seven.  The  distance  traversed  must 
have  been  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles.  As  we  passed  Ekri  Mimbo, 
we  observed  a  dead  animal  floating  in  the  water,  which,  on  being 
lifted  into  the  boat,  proved,  from  its  musky  smell,  to  be  a  civet- 
cat.  It  was  more  like  a  dog  than  a  cat,  however.  Tlie  skin  was 
all  I  wanted ;  but,  on  reaching  home,  tlie  Kroomen  and  Calabar 
men  were  ready  to  fight  for  its  body,  and  glad  to  have  it  divided 
between  them  ;  for  they  counted  it  a  dainty,  and  feasted  on  part 
of  it  for  their  supper.  It  was  at  least  a  change  of  diet  to  them, 
from  their  salt  beef  and  dried  fish.  Its  skin,  nailed  on  a  post  in 
our  yard,  diffused  its  peculiar  but  not  disagreeable  odour  for  a 
long  time. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  these  excursions  were  both  watched 
and  disliked  by  our  gentry ;  and  the  demur  which  I  expected  at 
length  came.  King  Eyo  said  that  I  should  let  him  know  before 
I  went  any  place.  "  Any  place,  king  ] "  "  Yes  ;  except  Old 
Town,  or  Duke  Town  1 "  When  going  to  any  far  away  or  im- 
portant places,  I  had  told  him,  I  said,  and  had  got  his  messenger 
with  roe,  and,  in  similar  cases,  would  still  do  so ;  but,  when  boat- 
ing about  the  river  for  health  or  pleasure,  should  not  think  it 
necessary.     He  insisted  that  it  was  always  necessary,  and  that 

his  own  brothers  did  so,  whenever  they  left  the  town  to  go  any 
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placa  YeSj  1  replied,  his  bmtbers,  whom  he  might  require  to 
send  for,  should  let  him  know  where  they  were  to  be  found  -  but 
our  poBiiion  wm  difTt^rent ;  and,  unused  to  auoh  restraint  in  our 
own  couutryi  we  would  take  ill  with  it  in  hls^  Was  be  afmld,  T 
asked,  of  my  going  to  any  wrong  place,  or  for  wrong  purpij^sis, 
that  ho  should  keep  his  eye  on  me  m\  Oh^  not  at  all,  he  assured 
us ;  but  Btill  it  wai  "      " '    dl  him^  for  he  was  answer- 

able for  our  aafet.  happened  to  any  of  ua,  U 

would  bring  *'  pi^  On  the  ground  of  safety, 

while  we  thankee  s^  we  assured  him  he  might 

keep  Im  mind  ei  if  we  could  not  go  to  any 

place  without  L.  ioners.     Ke  deckred  that 

Dothing  of  that  x...  yt  would  result;  but  that 

such  was  the  ciistc_,  _.  ».**«•  «.  f.  The  restraint,  however, 
that  he  wished  to  inipoae  wa?,  I  replied,  equivzJent  to  it  Sup- 
pose I  told  blmj  and  some  day  he  should  try  to  dissuade  me, 
*•  palaver"  would  come  up.  Why  should  he  thus  seek  a  cause  of 
quarrel  between  us  ?  It  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  interfere 
in  such  matters,  but  trust  us ;  and  he  would  find  no  proper  cause 
of  offence  in  our  movements ;  we  would  do  nothing  to  hurt  him. 
He  answered  that,  for  himself,  he  was  not  afraid  of  anything  we 
might  do ;  but  other  gentlemen  were  afraid,  that  we  were  only 
opening  the  way,  for  white  men  to  follow,  into  the  oil  markets, 
and  take  their  trade  from  them,  and,  perhaps,  also  their  country. 
Without  making  any  promise,  I  thought  fit  to  concede  a  little, 
being  now  sure  of  my  object;  and  accordingly  told  him  that,  on 
the  following  day,  I  purposed  going  out  again  into  the  "big 
river,"  and  as  far  up  as  possible ;  if  he  liked,  he  might  send  a 
canoe  with  me.  I  also  requested  him  to  send  and  inform  the 
Omon  people  of  our  design  to  visit  them  in  a  few  weeks  ;  for  the 
time  was  near  when  he  himself  had  proposed,  from  the  previous 
year,  that  we  might  go  thither,  and  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
give  us  a  guide  and  messenger.  These  were  the  only  two  trips 
that  remained  to  complete  my  programme;  for  Uioet  bad  been 
visited  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  as  shall  be  noticed  by 
and  by. 

Though  prepared  to  intermit  my  explorations  for  a  while,  out 
of  deference  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  referred  to,  I  wished. 
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by  one  more  trip  in  the  western  channel,  to  complete  mj  survey 
of  it,  before  the  opposition  should  become  stronger.  Having 
reached  and  passed  through  OHp,  at  an  early  hour,  I  crossed  as 
before  to  the  Egbo  Shary  side,  and  thence  bent  my  course  up  the 
stream  north-westwards,  marking  the  confluent  streams  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  islands  on  the  other,  our  direction  by  compass, 
and  distances  by  time.  We  were  in  unfrequented  waters.  On 
the  preceding  trip  we  had  not  met  or  seen  a  canoe  or  human 
being  till  near  Ebri  Tabaka,  bu,t  monkeys  in  great  numbers  gam- 
bolling securely  in  the  woods.  On  this  occasion,  the  first  we  met 
was  in  the  afternoon,  above  Anahpa  Creek;  and  we  were  glad 
when  the  man  in  it  hastened  to  meet  us,  and  proved  to  belong 
to  the  King.  He  kindly  gave  our  boatmen  drink  out  of  his 
mimbo  jar,  which  refreshed  them  much.  Further  on,  the  King's 
people  making  a  farm  for  him,  bailed  us,  and  filled  our  water 
can  with  fresh  mimbo.  Better  still,  they  informed  me  that  a 
river  we  had  just  passed,  flowing  from  the  westward,  was  the 
long  sought  Itpa  Creek,  which  leads  to  the  chief  oil  market.  A 
few  miles  further  we  reached  Ison^  lydng,  where  we  had  formerly 
been,  and  thence  found  our  way  back  by  the  middle  channel  It 
was  eight  o'clock  ere  we  reached  home,  having  gone  over  about 
seventy  miles.  To  avoid  show,  I  used  only  my  little  boat,  whereby 
the  rowers,  four  stout  men,  having  the  tide  with  them  both  ways, 
accomplished  so  much. 

Uioet  stands  on  the  eastern  or  Guinea  company  branch  of  the 
river,  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  above  Creek  Towa  Many 
years  ago  a  person,  called  Nicholson,  sought  to  explore  the 
interior  in  that  direction,  but  neither  reached  that  town,  nor  re- 
turned alive.  Beecroft  tried  it  in  the  Eikiope,  but  found  the  river 
too  small  for  his  steamer.  Mr.  Goldic  and  Mr.  Thomson  being 
of  our  party,  we  took  the  large  boat ;  but  the  river  being  then  in 
flood  (October),  and  very  strong,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  forcing 
our  way  up.  In  the  dry  season,  on  the  contrary,  we  were  assured 
the  boat  could  not  go  at  all  for  want  of  water. 

With  a  guide  and  canoe  from  the  king  in  company,  we  started 
at  sunset,  and  at  midnight  dropped  anchor  at  Inkpara  junction. 
Next  morning  we  passed  Okoyong  landing,  where  men,  armed, 
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seemed  prepared  to  reakt  ub  ;  but  we  passed  od  qmetlf .  The 
tribe  of  thi^t  name  are  bold  and  quarrelsome^  and  occupy  mack 
land  in  that  quarter.  It  was  tliere  Beecroft  bad  to  turn  in  1843^ 
So  strong  waa  the  current  tlmt  day,  that  with  aix  rowersj  we 
could  hardly  make  way.  At  a  bend,  we  ^^ere  swept  back  into  the 
bosh,  where  we  ijot  entanj^led;  and  but  for  the  king*s  canuc, 
which  took  ua  ?"  erhap,  have  weathered  that 

point      The   (ty  its  to  the  water  side  were 

frequently  seen,  ,     We  came  to  iinchor  the 

second  night,   *  &b  on  both  sides    the  riTcn 

From  Ok6y*mg  \  third  day  we  reached  the 

ficmn  of  one  uf  a  tmtive  of  t^weiy  who  some- 

times Tisited  u^  wrb  the  first  appearance  of 

human  resideacM^  we  ima  seen  f  the  morning  of  the  day  be- 

fore.  He  waa  on  the  look-out  for  us,  and  we  spent  some  houre 
with  him  and  liis  people.  A  bundle  of  strange-looking  thmgB 
hanging  over  hh  dour,  aa  a  cliarni  of  sovereign  efficacy  to  prfitcct 
his  house  and  himself  from  all  evil  influences,  took  our  attention; 
and  we  told  him  how  much  more  reason  he  had  to  trust  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Qod  for  protection  than  in  such 
things ;  and  how  sinful  it  was  to  look  to  them  rather  than  to 
Hiui.  He  at  once  removed  them,  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
all  that  before.  His  grandmother  was  living  with  him ;  she  had 
never  seen  a  white  man ;  and  now,  she  said,  she  would  die  happy, 
and  go  tell  her  father  that  she  had  seen  us,  and  that  we  had  been 
at  their  place.  Was  she,  in  her  dotage,  wandering  back  to  child- 
hood again,  and  running  to  tell  any  strange  good  news  to  her 
father]  or  consoling  herself  in  the  hope  of  a  meeting  and  recog- 
nition in  the  world  of  spirits  1  The  persuasion  of  some  kind  of 
future  state  of  existence  seems  natural  to  all  people ;  and,  like 
some  other  primary  truths,  is  not  the  result  of  reaso&  or  of  m- 
struction,  but  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  We  anchored  at  Uwd 
that  night,  but  too  late  to  land. 

Next  morning  we  went  ashore.  The  way  to  the  town  is  up  a 
steep  sandstone  hill,  bare  of  wood,  and  we  felt  it  refreshing  to  get 
our  feet  on  a  solid  rock — the  first  we  had  seen  in  the  country. 
The  town  was  irregular,  being  built  in  detached  portions,  and  the 
houses,  whether  as  to  materials,  plan,  or  workmanship,  were  inferior 
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to  those  of  Calabar.  The  acyoining  forest,  indeed,  would  have 
furnished  materials  both  good  and  abundant,  but  the  inhabitants 
seemed  destitute  of  implements  and  skill  to  turn  it  to  good  account 

The  people  of  Uwet  are  inr  an  alliance  of  brotherhood  with  those 
of  Calabar,  both  being  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oath  never  to 
look  on  each  other^s  blood.  It  was  formerly  a  great  slave  market, 
but  had  sunk  when  the  foreign  trade  ceased.  It  was  only  half  a 
day's  journey  from  Omon^  for  a  man  could  go  and  return  in  one 
day—  probably  fifteen  miles — yet  there  was  little  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  A  great  lagoon,  overflowing  in  the  rain  season, 
but  much  reduced  in  the  dry,  spreads  itself  over  the  intermediate 
country,  and  is  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  large  birds.  Such 
was  the  information  we  received  from  Ak^ma,  who  had  often  been 
at  the  other  town. 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  slave  trade  alone  which  mined  Uwet 
The  cruel  superstitions  of  the  country  had  accomplished  the  pur- 
ix^se  even  more  effectually.  After  the  death  of  a  former  aged 
king,  several  successors  were  quickly  cut  off;  and  their  deaths  were 
imputed  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  old  king,  who  had  been  each 
time  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  sovereignty.  Still  he  aspired 
to  the  throne,  and  at  last  his  election  was  made  to  depend  on  his 
clearing  himself  of  the  charge  of  witchcraft  against  his  prcde- 
Ciissors.     lie  underwent  the  ordeal  and  survived. 

Soon  afterwards  an  epidemic  ravaged  the  town,  tlie  cause  and 
cure  of  which  were  alike  unknown.  An  abia-idiomj  denounced  a 
certain  class  of  the  townspeople,  among  whom  the  king's  former 
opponents  were  chiefly  to  be  found ;  and  as  he  had  "  chopped 
nut''  at  their  instigation,  they  could  not  now  refuse  it  them- 
selves. Many  of  them  died,  but  the  plague  continued,  and  anotlier 
class  was  denounced  and  doomed  with  as  little  effect,  and  then 
another,  aid  so  on,  enemies  and  friends  alternately,  till  the  town 
was  laid  waste.  Eyo,  who  related  the  story,  had  seen  the  town 
large  and  prosperous,  and  when  he  saw  it  again  falling  to  decay, 
and  overgrowTi  with  grasd  and  bush,  he  asked  had  some  enemy 
invaded  and  destroyed  it  An  enemy,  indeed,  had  been  there, 
and  that  desolation  first  fiUed  him  with  a  dread  and  hatred  of  the 
doings  of  the  ahia'-idiong. 

We  proceeded  first  to  the  house  of  l^mgAhadip,  the  OUyraUna 

30 
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of  the  country,  followed  by  a  giwt  craiid»  wbo  jBDed  Us  jiid 
Having  saluted  hiniy  we  madie  known  fhe  cAjeot  of  our  vml^  sod 
placed  our  present  before  him,  efiBiy  olgoct  bo^g  aspantMy  ss- 
posed  to  view,  as  was  the  colitaiii  of  the  ooontiy.  King  tp'* 
present  was  also  laid  out  in  the  aaaie  way,  and  a  monssp  defi- 
vered  in  hb  name.  To  all  this  Abad^  and  Us  head  men  msde 
cordial  responsa  He  seemed  an  intelligent  man,  of  middle  «g^ 
good  size  and  shape,  with  an  agreeable  ooontenance  of  the  oom- 
mon  colour.  His  ornaments  were  few  bat  nurn — namely,  stiingi 
on  neck,  arms,  and  ankles  of  peculiar  bhie^  p^pe-shaped  bsadi, 
precious  as  gold.  They  are  said  to  be  a  natual  prodnoftiony  6mA 
in  some  countries,  which  art  has  fidled  to  imitata  Behind  him 
sat  six  wives  and  as  many  children,  not  in  the  pnUie  yard,  but  off 
it,  to  whom  we  presented  needles,  thread,  and  handkerclue&,  to 
their  great  joy.  Mr.  Qoldie  and  I  delivered  the  message  of  God, 
in  both  its  parts  of  law  and  gospel,  to  the  Ob6rab6ra  and  his 
people.  They  all  heard  us  with  attention,  and  he  promised  to 
"  keep  head  '*  for  all  we  told  him. 

Having  arranged  for  another  and  more  public  meeting  in  tbc 
afternoon  at  the  Palaver  House,  we  proceeded  to  call  on  the  other 
chiefs.     Each  of  them  sat  at  the  door  of  an  inner  house,  with  his 
wives  behind  him,  and  his  feet  on  a  kind  of  small  deer  skin  of  a 
tan  colour,  spotted  with  white.     The  wives  being  introduced  in 
that  way  was  different  from  "  Calabar  fashion."     After  a  short 
address  at  each  place,  declaring  our  object,  and  inviting  them  to 
the  public  meeting,  we  attempted  to  get  them  into  conversation, 
but,  unlike  Abcuiip,  they  were  reserved,  though  pleased  with  our 
presents.     One  old  man,  indeed,  remained  silent  all  the  time  we 
were  with  him,  all  our  efforts  to  get  a  word  out  of  him  having 
failed,  though  he  uttered  a  gnmt  of  satisfaction  when  our  present 
was  laid  before  him.     Ho  had  trembled  the  night  before,  we  were 
told,  when  informed  tiiat  a  "  white  man's  ship  "  had  come  up  to 
tlieir  town,  and  had  Iiardly  done  trembling  when  we  called  on 
him.     For  his  protection  he  had  gathered  all  his  charms  or  jiyus 
about  him  at  the  time  of  our  visit;  and  it  was  really  sad  to  be- 
hold his  trepidation  before  us  without  cause,  and  his  reliance  on 
them  without  reason.     It  might  have  calmed  his  fears  that  hia 
own  townsman,  Akdma,  had  accompanied  and  introduced  ua^ 
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cveu  if  our  assurance  that  we  came  in  the  name  of  the  Qod  of 
peace  and  love,  as  friends,  to  speak  to  him  only  what  was  good 
and  trae,  had  failed  to  reassure  him. 

The  great  curiosity  of  that  place  was  a  stone  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred and  a  half  weight,  probably  an  eerolite.  llie  inhabitants 
aver  that  it  fell  from  the  sky  during  a  thunder  storm,  many  years 
ago,  in  their  fathers'  time,  and  when  it  fell  was  so  hot  that  those 
who  saw  it  could  not  touch  it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  above  a 
foot  in  length,  less  in  breadth,  and  still  less  in  thickness,  of  an 
irregular  shape  but  smooth,  without  edges  or  angles,  of  a  lustrous 
appearance,  metallic  sound,  and  dense  weight.  To  lift  it  was  a 
feat.  A  very  strong  man  might  raise  it  to  his  shoulder,  ordinary 
people  only  breast  high.  Our  Calabar  attendant,  and  a  Kroonuuo, 
did  the  former,  Mr.  Thomson  and  I  the  latter.  The  townspeople, 
i^ithout  worshipping,  preserved  it  with  jealous  care. 

A  large  company  having  assembled  at  the  Palaver  House,  Mr. 
Goldie  and  I  in  succession  addressed  them,  preaching  the  truths 
that  pertained  to  life  and  godliness.  Abadip  insisted  on  our 
dining  vdth  him,  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  to  our  boat, 
presenting  us  at  parting  with  a  goat  and  yams.  We  started  at 
sunset,  anchored  for  the  night  at  Akdma  s  farm,  and  the  next  night 
reached  home,  having  been  carried  swiftly  down  by  the  rapid  river. 

The  people  of  Uwet  seem  but  the  fragment  of  a  tribe,  knowing 
of  only  two  other  towns  at  a  distance  which  8[)cak  their  language. 
In  several  respects  their  customs  contrast  favourably  with  those 
of  Calabar,  Bonny,  and  Omon.  Himian  skulls  were  not  exposed, 
nor  did  they  sacrifice  slaves  for  the  dead. 

Their  language  differs  totally  from  all  others  around  it,  the 
Omon,  Ok6yong,  C^abar,  and  Qua.  Besides  these  there  are  five 
otliers  different  from  them  within  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  Creek  Town — the  Ibo,  Ekoi,  Iniong,  Caniaroons,  and 
Bakasy— and  still  more  up  the  coast  between  Tom  Shot's  and 
Bonny.  That  is  the  country  for  philologists.  The  Tower  of  Babel 
must  have  been  in  Africa.  "  Walking  through  the  country,"  said 
young  Eyo,  "  every  third  town,  or  through  a  market  every  tenth 
man,  speaks  different  from,  yet  understands  all  others."  The 
bUcks  have  certainly  a  rare  aptitude  for  language. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Vbit  to  a  furiii— EzpcdM^ 
— Revljilted  /IM  -^ 
Town— A  dlwartlQL 
■ubMquetit  Impror, 
alann  Duke  Tomrti « 
ten  with  them- E^. 


— Heetlnci  and  cccorrai^es  it  ^f>iMi 
In  rt  temftdo-Kx{>ciLCl[iiii  At  Crwfc 
i-nt^Ouf  tffiifta  on  licr  t>cJi»Jf^llfr 
people  Biid  eorvnont  of  blood  "Tlief 
Bncrnft  nrrlvea,  and  «TT(U]|;«a  nwi* 


ll/Jfl  commence  somraenced  the  year^  by  a 

*  •  pleasant  viBiii  hj  ujo  lanii  t^i  ^  little  fticod.  Item.  A  jW,  or 
"  Camaroons."  Miss  Miller  and  Jessy  were  with  mc;  It  was  mtl 
much  more  th:in  an  liuur  a  walk  to  the  place ;  and  the  road^  thougli 
a  mere  foot  track  thmtigli  the  busb,  k^d  over  somewhat  t4evatcHl  iiud 
gently  undulating  ground,  w^ere  the  air  seemed  purer  than  near 
the  river.  He  had  sent  in  two  boys  to  guide  us,  and  met  us  lum- 
self  some  way  from  his  farm  with  a  hearty  welcome,  though  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  "  mammy"  too,  as  all  called  Mrs.  Waddell. 
His  people,  whom  we  passed  at  their  work,  came  to  salute  us,  and 
his  wives  also — only  five  or  six  in  number — came  without  cere- 
mony for  the  same  purpose,  especially  welcoming  the  white  woman 
and  child. 

He  showed  us  over  his  farm.  His  yams,  just  dug,  were  strung 
up  in  rows  on  frames  of  upright  posts  and  cross  poles,  strong  and 
high,  to  dry  in  the  open  air  during  the  smoke  season,  for  in  that 
way  they  keep  better  than  when  housed  The  frame  was  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  long  and  about  four  high,  containing  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand yams,  each  on  an  average  three  pounds  weight  On  another 
smaller  frame  were  the  *•'  yam  heads,"  designed  for  being  replanted 
At  the  foot  of  a  gentle  hill  a  beautiful  dear  stream  flowed 
among  tall  trees,  over  a  sandy  bed,  without  a  particle  of  mud  It 
was  a  treat  to  see  it,  just  such  a  place  as  children  could  deligbt 
to  bathe  in.  Thence  we  went  to  see  his  people  making  oil  The 
simple  process  has  been  already  described  That  was  not  for  the 
ships,  but  "  fine  plantation  oil  for  chop." 
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*  After  we  had  partaken  of  refreshment  our  host  called  his  house- 
hold and  flEurm  servants  together,  and  I  preached  to  them  the 
message  of  Qod  for  their  salvation.  They  all  paid  the  best  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said.  It  was  really  delightful  to  witness  the 
kindness  and  cordiality  between  the  master  and  servants  there,  so 
different  from  what  we  had  been  used  to  in  the  West  Indies. 
When  we  left  he  insisted  on  our  taking  his  present,  a  sheep,  a  bas- 
ket of  yams,  and  a  bunch  of  plantains.  *'  That  is  too  much,*'  I  said. 
"  No,  it  is  nothing  to  me,"  was  his  reply.  **  How  can  I  repay  you  1 " 
"  Pay  me ! "  he  cried,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  pay  me.  You  give  me 
plenty  things  already."  "  But  when  you  '  dash'  me  so  much  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  come  back"  "  No,  no ;  you  no  must  fear  to  come  back. 
If  that  make  you  no  come,  very  well ;  next  time  I  give  you  nothing." 
Then  he  laughed  heartily  at  finishing  off  my  objections  so  neatly. 

Such  scenes  as  the  foregoing  form  a  striking  contrast  to  others* 
of  a  savage  nature  that  were  too  often  exhibited  in  Calabar,  but 
every  picture  must  have  its  light  and  shade.  Camaroons  repre- 
sented the  Ambo  family  in  town,  and  was  Bang  Eyo*s  right  hand 
man.  He  was  favourable  to  our  missionary  objects  as  far  as  he 
understood  them.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  never  seemed  to 
understand  them  in  the  highest  sense,  never  seemed  to  appre- 
hend more  than  social  ameliorations.  He  frequently  came  to 
tlie  mission-house,  and  was  always  agreeable,  and  often  helpful. 
He  took  home  to  his  farm,  where  we  saw  her,  a  banished  wife, 
the  mother  of  twins,  and  lamented  the  loss  of  liis  children.  With 
so  much  in  him  that  was  pleasant,  it  grieved  us  the  more  that  he 
never  came  rejilly  to  know  and  love  the  Lord. 

Our  long-projected  visit  to  Oman  or  Bosun  was  at  length  made 
in  March,  when  the  river  was  lowest,  and  the  tide  flowed  furthest. 
We  started  on  a  Monday  at  noon  with  low  water,  and  about  the 
darkening,  when  the  tide  turned,  anchored  between  hong  lyang 
and  Ikorofiong,  Soon  afterwards  a  filrious  tornado  broke  and 
raged  till  midnight,  but  everything  had  been  made  snug  in  time, 
and  the  boat  rode  it  out  well.  There  were  thirteen  people  on 
board,  namely,  beside  Mr.  Goldie,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  myself, 
seven  oar-men,  or  "  pull  away  boys  ;"  Anana,  a  boy  at  school,  son 
of  an  Omon  chief.  Ana  Yum ;  Hogan  the  king's  messenger,  and 
his  boy,  a  great  lazy  fellow,  averse  to  everytMng  but  roasting  and 
eating  yams  and  plantains.     We  made  the  last  oxxx  eooY. 
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The  next  moniing  web  dL*Jiciuualy  clear  aud  cool,  and  we  paasfl 
IkoroBong  early,  but  did  not  land,  hearing  ttiat  all  the  people 
were  at  tlieir  farnm  The  river  was  there  nearly  half  a  mile  wide, 
hut  not  deep  ;  the  banks  were  high  and  cultivated  ;  uo  mangrove 
treea  were  visible ;  and  the  waving  plantain  and  banana  leaves 
indicated  plantations  on  both  sides* 

Early  in  the  forenoon  we  reached  liu  about  twelve  miles  abo?e 
Ikorofiong.  It  stantls  on  the  fe:ip  of  a  high  and  rugged  liill, 
covered  with  wood,  and  difficult  of  ascent,  from  the  broken  and 
rocky  state  of  tlie  pathway*  The  people  there  have  a  bad  nma^ 
They  used  to  exact  toll  from  canoes  passing,  and  on  one  oocasion 
seized  a  Dnke  Town  gentleman  and  held  him  to  nitisom*  Calah^ 
mside  war  on  them  at  that  time  and  fiieed  the  river.  Captain 
Eeecroft  being  of  the  company ;  which  the  people  remembered  on 
occaision  of  our  visits  calling  me  Beecroft.  For  these  reasons  our 
Creek  Town  people  were  averse  to  go  ashore  thera 

The  houses  of  Itu  were  small  and  every  way  inferior  to  those 
down  the  river,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  the 
passages  through  the  town  were  narrow  foot-tracks,  between  rough 
stake  fences  which  surrounded  the  houses  and  gardens. 

A  noisy  crowd  followed  us  to  the  house  of  the  head  man,  and 
nearly  stifled  us  by  choking  up  the  apartment  to  which  we  had 
been  led,  while,  with  unusual  rudeness,  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves  for  the  front  rank.  The  entrance  of  the  chief  for  whom 
we  waited  restored  order,  while  his  decorous  conduct,  intelligent 
countenance,  and  agreeable  manners  commanded  respect 

Addressing  the  Avhong  we  explained  the  object  of  our  visit  to 
the  places  up  the  river,  and  expressed  our  wish  to  be  friends  and 
teach  them  the  word  of  Gk)d.  He  replied  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  that  it  was  sweet  to  him  to  be  king  of  the  town  that  day, 
when  white  gentleman  had  visited  it ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  the 
other  chiefs  were  at  their  plantations,  but  if  we  could  wait  till 
evening,  or  call  again  on  our  way  back  from  Omon,  they  would 
come  in  to  meet  us. 

The  disorderly  young  men  who  crowded  the  place,  asked  if  we 
had  anything  to  give  them ;  and,  as  we  really  had  brought  nothing 
from  the  boat,  they  said  scornfully,  that  our  coming  to  see  them 
with  empty  hands  was  useless.    We  replied  that  we  were  not 
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traders,  but  teachers  of  God's  word,  and  as  we  had  not  come  to 
Calabar  to  make  money  could  not  give^krge  presents,  yet  we 
might  be  friends  without  them,  and  might  prove  our  friendship 
in  some  better  way.  This  was  new  and  unwelcome  doctrine  to 
them,  and  they  hooted  it  as  quite  inadmissible,  being  urged  on  by 
Duke  Town  traders  among  them.  The  fact  was  that  we  had  a 
present  in  our  boat  for  one  chi^f,  who,  we  heard,  was  worthy  of 
attention,  but  had  left  it  till  we  should  learn  which  was  he,  and  if 
he  were  in  the  town. 

Promising  to  see  our  new  friend  the  Aubong  on  our  way  back, 
we  took  leave,  while  the  rabble  shouted  to  us  not  to  return,  for 
we  were  poor  fellows,  that  had  nothing  to  give  our  friends  when 
we  visited  them.  And  as  we  descended  the  hill  they  followed 
with  drumming  and  hooting  all  the  way  to  the  beech,  where  they 
threw  sand  after  us  as  we  got  into  the  boat  They  fairly  drummed 
us  out  of  their  town.  To  show,  however,  how  little  wo  cared  for 
their  rudeness,  we  merely  shoved  the  boat  a  little  way  from  the 
shore  and  went  to  breakfast 

Between  Itu  and  Omoriy  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  our  pro- 
grefB  was  slow,  the  river  being  wide,  and  the  channel  winding 
from  side  to  side.  We  lost  it  also,  and  grounded  on  a  vast  flat, 
with  hardly  more  than  a  foot  of  water,  and  there  stuck  fast  till  the 
evening  tide,  though  it  never  turned  the  stream,  raised  the  river 
and  floated  us  off.  We  passed  Iniong  in  the  dark,  but  heard  the 
voices  of  the  inhabitants,  and  saw  their  lights  moving  on  both 
sides  the  river,  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  us,  and  wondered  at  the 
apparition.  At  midnight  we  reached  Omon  island,  and  dropped 
anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  town  landing-place. 

Next  morning,  as  we  approached  the  town,  great  numbers  of 
people  crowded  the  banks,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  broad, 
shelving,  white,  sandy  beach.  Before  Landing  we  sent  Hogan 
with  our  respects  to  the  king,  and  Anana  witS  the  same  to  his 
father.  They  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  people  ashore,  and 
on  their  return  brought  us  word  that  the  king  and  chiefs  would 
be  glad  to  see  us. 

The  town  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  as  the  rlvcf 
rises  in  the  rain  season  so  as  almost  to  wash  over  it  The  situa* 
tion  is  good,  commanding  a  fine  bend  of  the  river,  with  an  open 


pcared  everywhere.     It  was  Bom 
origin. 

Introduced  into  tbo  yard  of  K 
lying  on  a  mat  by  his  hoase  side 
supercilious  aspect  He  had  a  coa 
half  his  body,  more  like  mud  th; 
numerous  complaints,  the  consequ 
habits.  He  was  not  properly  a  ki 
native  superstition,  had  the  chief 
was  Ana  Yum,  the  father  of  om 
trader  and  richest  man,  had  mos 
should  properly  have  been  the  king, 
brother,  was  there  too,  and  soon  a  c 

Having  laid  out  our  present  for 
found  it  graciously  accepted,  we 
listened  to  with  good  attention  t 
things  we  spoke  of  the  education  < 
Ana  Yum  for  sending  his  son  to 
do  the  same.  The  old  fellow,  wh 
elbow  to  hear,  interrupted  us  to  ma 
our  discourse.  Book-learning  he  d 
nearer  home,  thought  it  inconipatibh 
he  asked  jeeriiigly,  "  how  can  a  man 
cut  bush  and  make  farm  with  machc 
he  politely  called  a  fool,  before  his  f 
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And  crther  crim<sa;  smd  then  dlre<!:ted  them  to  the  Lord  Sesm 
ChrUt^  the  Saa  uf  Gdl  mid  Saviour  of  men,  who  alone  could 
bestow  all  good  and  save  from  ail  evil  When  wc  ceased,  ho 
mskcd  the  name  of  the  Stiviour,  and  repeated  Yfems  and  She^Bus 
ieviim!  times ;  but  vainly  endeavoured,  with  strange  routortions  of 
Ibe  tnouth,  to  pronounce  Christ  Jcvutp  Son  of  Gtjdj  he  mado 
iiure  of ;  and  we  were  glad  that  he  had  acquired  even  that  Utile  of 
divine  truth. 


L- 


^■>t^ 


k\  £iJiQM  i;:iaiijr  Ajnii  nm  jitrcMDAsm. 


Ill  tha  homoA  of  tlie  otliur  chiefs,  ako,  we  addressed  the  aaseni- 
wham  we  fouud  gathered  to  meet  us — Mr,  Goldie  and  I 
IterfurmiEig  that  duly  alternately.  Thus  a  great  many  people  had 
**  eeitftin  ttmngc  tilings  brought  ta  their  ^rs,''  which  we  hoped. 


»»,v;i  iit  umi  spot  was  ac 

only  about  four  feet  deep,  aiu 
and  bottom;  and  it  soenuMl  a: 
their  time  in  the  water,  such 
out,  plasliin*j;  and  i)hin^'ing,  of 
small  proportion,  nor  the  least 

Going  ashore  in  the  evenin*. 
place,  where  a  few  dealers  still  1 
a  boy  with  some  small  articles  c 
facture,  for  sale.     He  was  an  Iho 
for  skill,  who  travel  about,  and 
remaining  away  from  their  ow 
work  in  his  hand  showed  skill  ; 
of  ditVeront  sizes — the  finest  bein 
which,    as   a  curiosity,   I   oflferec 
needles.      He  woidd  have  accept 
trader  standing  there  told  him  si 
drew   back   his  hand  then,   and 
papers.     Of  C(nirse  T  left  him  wi 
missionary  in  a  market  need  not 

Passing  along,  we  paused  at  a  I 
his  openitions.  It  was  like  wha 
workman — a  sharpdooking  youn^ 
iron  pellets,  perhaps  to  serve  as  f 
was  in  the  fire,  he  bruised  a  little 
anvil;   then  drawing  forth  the  i 
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WBS  appointed  to  be  held,  and  there  Mr.  Qoldie  expounded  the 
laws  and  exhibited  the  grace  of  God.  At  the  close,  old  Asuqtui 
said  that  they  would  think  of  what  had  been  told,  them,  and  we 
must  return  the  next  morning,  and  tell  them  again  all  things  that 
God  liked  and  did  not  like ;  and  then  they  would  tell  us  what  things 
they  could  agree  to,  and  what  not;  and  so  far  as  they  could  keep 
them,  they  would  take  oath  to  that  effect  This  was  communi- 
cated confidentially  to  Hogan,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  said  that  "  it  was  the  best  word  the  king  had 
spoken."  " If  they  do  so,"  said  he,  "it  be  all  same  as  when 
luan-of-war  come  to  Calabar,  aftd  all  gentlemen  put  hand  to  book 
to  put  away  some  bad  fashion,  and  do  things  better." 

We  were  not  quite  so  taken  with  the  proposal  as  our  friend 
Hogan.  Their  plan  of  choosing  and  rejecting  among  God's  laws 
we  could  not  sanction ;  and  we  had  neither  any  right  to  bind  them 
by  treaty  or  oath  to  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  nor  means  of 
enforcing  the  obligation. 

King  Juju,  as  we  may  call  him,  had  mm  brought  in  and  a  glass 
filled,  which  he  carried  aside,  probably  to  pour  out  to  some  of  his 
idols ;  for  he  returned  with  the  glass  empty,  had  it  filled  again, 
and  drank  it  off.  After  going  the  round  of  tlie  chiefs,  the  glass 
was  handed  to  us ;  but  how  great  was  their  astonishment  when 
we  all  refused.  The  old  gentleman  urged  us  greatly  "just  to 
taste  it;  only  to  put  it  to  our  lips;"  and  then  reproached  us  with 
making  and  selling  to  him  what  was  too  bad  for  ourselves.  When 
we  replied  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  and  selling 
of  it,  and  would  rather  it  were  never  made  or  sold  at  all,  he  turned 
on  Hogan :  Why  should  he  bring  it  to  sell  for  King  Eyo,  when  he 
counted  it  bad  to  drink  it  himself]  The  other  answered,  that  he 
8<^ld  it  for  the  king  under  orders,  and  it  was  not  his  palaver;  but 
when  with  us,  he  was  on  our  business,  and  free  to  refuse,  as  he 
never  drank  it  of  his  own  choice. 

The  next  morning  we  were  early  ashore,  having  been  promised 
meetings  both  in  Asuqua  Obo's  yard  and  in  Ana  Yum's.  Both 
had  engaged  to  call  the  people  to  hear  God's  word,  and  both 
disappointed  us.  A  few  did  assemble,  however,  to  whom  wo 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  appljring  it  to  their  bad  customs, 
and  showing  them  their  need  of  a  Saviour.    The  pontifsx  replied 
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that  th^  were  willing  to  stop  aU  war»  if  aU  ooantribs  wotiUL  ^gm 
to  be  at  peace  with  them;  bat^  ho  added,  "whm  our  dMW  mn 
away,  and  ihe'Akuna  huna  pe(^  will  not  giro  them  bade  to  vm, 
what  must  we  dot"  The  Sabbath  the^  were  wilHng  to  keep^  bnt 
they  could  hear  nothing  against  their  aUa-idiong  and  jiffo.  The 
commandments  of  God  were  all  Teiy  good;  bat  aa  for  the  aefenth,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  great  man  to  keep  to  one  wife;  and  it  woold 
be  time  enough,  he  said,  to  talk  about  it  when  King  Ejyo  and  aD 
Cakbar  gentlemen  agreed  to  **  God-man'a  ihshion"  in  that  respeet 

When  we  were  in  Ana  Tnm'a  yard,  ha  took  Ua  aon  and  Ho^ 
into  an  inner  room,  which  he  locked  on  them;  and  then  aud 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  his  aon  grow  each  a  flne^  big  boji  and  to 
hear  that  he  attended  school  and  learned  his  bocdc  welL  Had  he 
been  at  home,  he  would  not  have  improved  so  nrach.  Indeed, 
somebody  would  have  killed  him,  rather  than  let  him  **  come  up 
so  fine."  Because  he  liked  King  Eyo's  ways,  he  gave  his  son  to  live 
with  him,  and  he  wished  him  to  be  a  good  boy.  All  this,  though 
said  in  secret,  was  probably  designed  to  be  repeated  openly,  and  it 
was  repeated  to  us  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  with  them  in  our  boat 

At  noon  we  bade  good-bye  to  Omoriy  and,  with  the  stream  in 
our  favour,  made  good  way  homewards.  Below  the  islxmd  on 
which  the  town  stands  are  the  narrowSy  where  Eyamba  was  twice 
repulsed  in  his  expeditions  against  that  place.  The  current  there 
was  unusually  strong,  and  on  each  side  stands  a  thickly  wooded 
hill,  well  fitted  to  shelter  a  defensive  force.  A  few  miles  lower 
down,  the  river  expands,  and  forms  an  island,  where  King  Eyo's 
company  stopped  in  1848,  when  he  went  to  settle  the  "  war 
palaver."  We  called  it  Peace  Island.  Further  down  was  another 
that  we  called  Isantem  Island,  from  the  number  of  hippopotami 
there  seen.  The  farms  of  the  Iniong  people,  who  are  in  close 
alliance  with  Calabar,  cover  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  but  all  learn  the  Efik.  A  canoe  put  off 
to  meet  us,  and  invite  us  to  land ;  but  our  desire  to  be  at  Itu 
before  dark  required  us  to  hasten  on,  and  we  could  only  promise 
to  see  them  another  time. 

A  tornado,  which  was  gathering  and  grumbling  in  the  moun- 
tains, might,  with  the  previous  rudeness  of  the  people  of  Itu^  have 
induced  us  to  pass  them  without  calling;  but  we  had  inomifled, 
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and  it  was  proper  to  show  them  how  little  we  regarded  their 
incivility.  The  polite  gentleman,  King  Eyo's  friend,  whom  we 
bad  seen  before,  received  us  gladly,  and  with  him  were  a  few 
elderly  chief  men,  wliom  he  had  called  from  their  farms.  The 
unruly  youths  were  absent;  but  their  misconduct  was  apologized  for 
as  the  effect  of  rum,  and  the  rulers  promised  that  the  like  should 
not  again  occur.  They  inquired  about  our  proceedings  at  Omon, 
and  if  we  had  no  word  from  Qod  for  them  also.  This  enabled  iis 
to  preach  the  gospel,  the  one  word  for  all  places  and  all  people — 
that  men  sliould  turn  from  their  idols  and  sins,  to  serve  the  living 
Qody  and  look  for  his  Son  from  heaven.  Ere  parting)  we  gave 
the  present  we  had  brought^  which  filled  him  with  joy,  as  a  proof 
of  our  respect 

Before  we  could  reach  the  boat  the  tornado  burst  on  us.  Un- 
happily, those  left  in  charge  had  neglected  their  duty,  and  it  was 
not  prepared  for  the  storm.  The  sail  was  not  taken  down  to 
make  an  awning  for  the  people,  nor  dinner  cooked,  and  we  could 
only  sit  and  suffer  till  the  tornado  abated.  After  some  hours 
our  fire  was  rekindled,  and  things  made  snug  for  the  night,  which 
we  spent  at  anchor  before  the  town. 

Next  morning  we  grounded  at  Ikorofiong,  and  every  one  had  to 
jump  out  to  assist  in  hauling  the  boat  over  the  shalluws.  When 
the  water  deepened,  it  was  so  suddenly  that  the  men  at  the  bows 
lost  their  footing,  and  plunged  unexpectedly  overhead.  Tl)en  a 
lively  scene  of  scramblhig  took  place,  as  every  one  was  clambering 
in  while  the  boat  was  drifting  away.  A  few  hours  later  at  Isong 
lyang,  Young  Eyo,  who  awaited  our  return,  made  us  welcome,  and 
that  same  evening  we  reached  home  again,  well  ourselves,  and 
happy  to  find  all  v/ell  there. 

A  few  weeks  after  our  return  from  Omon,  an  attack  of  fever  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  me.  Of  an  insidious  kind,  it  reached  a 
crisis  on  the  third  day  before  it  excited  alarm.  The  exhaustion 
of  nature  was  complete,  and  life  seemed  to  be  ebbing,  when 
powerful  stimulants  had  to  be  employed.  The  little  that  could 
be  administered  would  have  been  ineffectual  had  I  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  wine  or  spirits,  but,  being  a  total  abstainer,  the 
smallest  quantity,  even  drops  from  a  spoon,  had  a  powerful  effect, 
and,  by  God's  blessing,  succeeded  in  restoring  ma 
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A  trip  to  8ea»  accompanied  Iqr  Hm.  Wadddl,  pranotod  my  le- 


covery.  In  Clarence  we  were  veiy  lony  to  find  oar 
brother,  Mr.  Wheeler,  worse  than  mjadt  ind  he  Iiad  been  ao  lor 
several  weeks.  As  he  was  stQl  nnahle  for  pabUe  da^,  I  wis 
thankful  to  be  able  to  offidate  for  him.  While  there  we  learned 
of  the  loss  of  the  brig  Englishman  on  its  wi^  from  the  Gaboon 
and  Corisco  to  Clarence,  with  an  American  missionaiy  and  his 
wife  on  board,  who  were  secddng  heslth  in  the  ocean  Txeens  liks 
ourselves.  All  went  down  in  a  tornado^  all  bat  a  Erooman,  saved 
on  a  spar.  Alas,  for  the  brother  and  dster,  whose  lives  and  hopes 
of  usefulness  had  been  so  abruptly  tenninated  I  When  we  thought 
of  the  many  " perils  by  sea"  from  whieh  Ood  had  deUvered  ns, 
we  had  cause  to  say,  ^  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  aool,  and  foiget  not 
all  his  benefits,  who  delivereth  thy  life  from  destmction,  who 
crowneth  thee  with  loving  kin4ness  and  tender  mercie&'' 

On  our  return  we  heard,  as  usual,  of  some  barbarities  that  had 
been  committed  in  our  absence.  One  man  had  been  put  to  death 
for  the  least  possible  cause.  As  a  fiGirm-servant,  he  had  paid  his 
master  the  quantity  of  oil  required  of  him,  but  had  sold  the  sur- 
])lus,  admitted  to  be  his  own,  to  another  than  his  master,  and  so 
bad  violated  a  law  of  the  plantation.  For  how  little  cause  was  pre- 
cious life  destroyed  in  that  ruthless  country !  Another  person,  it 
was  said,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  mutilatioa 
The  whole  affair  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  grave,  but  suspicion 
was  awakened  by  an  old  and  peculiar  Egbo  being  called  out, 
which  put  a  certain  kind  of  offenders  to  death  with  diabolical 
atrocity,  the  victim  being  left  bound  to  a  tree  in  the  forest  with 
liis  lower  jaw  cut  off.  Only  hints  and  whispers  could  be  heard. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  that  infernal  Egbo  office  had  been  per- 
formed at  Creek  Town  for  many  years.  But  at  Old  Town  Mr. 
Edgerley  had  found  a  putrifying  body  bound  to  a  tree,  mutilated 
in  that  way ;  and  at  Duke  Town,  when  we  were  clearing  the  ate 
for  the  mission-house,  we  came  on  one  of  the  same  kind,  without 
imagining  that  the  mutilation  had  taken  place  while  the  doomed 
wretch  was  still  alive.  The  cause  could  not  be  known.  What  tigers 
those  Calabar  men  were  towards  their  offending  slaves,  though  so 
smooth-faced  towards  the  missionaries.  Like  beasts  of  prey  that 
had  tasted  blood,  they  were  in  theur  wrath  perfectly  rayenon& 
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About  the  middle  of  that  year  we  came  into  direct  collision 
with  King  Eyo,  about  a  matter  which  excited  all  his  keenest  and 
strongest  feelings.  In  duty  to  conscience,  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  mission,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  we  had  to 
oppose  him  at  all  risks,  and  Gk)d  in  his  goodness  conducted  us 
safely  through  the  trial,  and  brought  the  affair  to  a  good  issua 

Mrs.  Waddell  and  Miss  Miller  used  to  visit  and  teach  his 
wives,  who  could  never  leave  their  court-yard  to  attend  any  pub- 
lic meeting.  One  of  them,  by  name  /wa,  the  Efik  word  for  love, 
was  missed  for  several  weeks,  and  to  their  inquiries  they  received 
from  others  only  evasive  answers.  At  length  she  was  discovered, 
out  of  the  yard,  under  a  broken  shed,  an  outcast,  in  a  neglected  and 
starving  condition,  without  help  or  pity  from  any  one  in  town. 

What  had  she  done  1  She  had  gone  into  the  street  without 
leave,  quarrelling  with  an  impudent  girl  that  had  provoked  her. 
Her  face  was  seen  and  her  voice  heard,  where  they  should  never 
have  been  seen  or  heard,  in  a  way  so  dishonouring  to  her  lord 
and  master.  Eyo  had  left  his  house  to  visit  the  shipping,  but 
had  not  left  the  beach,  when  the  unhappy  woman's  passion  led 
her  into  such  a  dreadful  impropriety,  and  he  instantly  gave  orders 
to  close  the  yard  gate  against  her,  and  never  let  her  enter  it  more. 
She  rushed  back,  but  was  too  late.  She  ran  to  Father  Tom  to 
implore  his  favour,  but  found  none  ;  to  others  of  the  king's 
brothers,  but  they  all  repulsed  her.  Not  a  house  in  town  dared 
open  its  door  to  receive  her ;  and  in  the  wretched  hut  where  she 
had  been  discovered,  open  both  to  wind  and  rain,  near  to  where 
she  had  lived  in  ease,  had  she  been  crouching  night  and  day  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  with  only  a  little  food  and  water,  brought  to 
her  secretly  at  night,  by  a  slave  woman. 

When  Mrs.  Waddell  and  Miss  Miller  spoke  to  the  King  on 
Ima's  behalf,  he  answered  them  in  anger,  though  usually  most 
respectful  Had  it  been  as  in  former  times,  he  said,  she  would 
have  died  the  day  she  left  his  yard.  They  wished  to  give  her 
some  clothing,  for  she  was  suffering  from  the  weixther,  but  he  for- 
bade it,  saying  that  their  presents  should  bo  for  good  women,  not 
for  badj  nor  would  he  consent  to  her  being  removed  to  some 
better  shelter,  having  given  her,  he  said,  a  good  house,  which  she 
had  thrown  away,  and  now  let  her  get  better  if  she  could.    Their 
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dinner  while  the  case  of  that  woman,  which  lay  heavy  on  our 
hearts,  was  unsettled.  This  step  caused  me  anxious  thought,  for 
it  involved  serious  consequences;  but  it  appeared  as  if  we  could 
better  encounter  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
ground,  than  other  consequences  w^ich  would  ensue  from  an  op- 
posite line  of  conduct.  There  are  times  when  we  must  sacrifice 
peace ;  and  when  mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  God's  hon- 
our are  in  danger,  that  is  the  time.  We  had  been  grieved  about 
many  things  before  that,  and  must  make  a  stand  somewhere. 

The  King's  answer  proved  how  much  he  felt  my  refusal ;  being 
written  in  a  tone  of  asperity  altogether  unusual  to  him.  He 
thought  that  I  put  that  woman  before  him,  and  believed  every- 
body's word  more' than  his.  She  hud  troubled  his  mind  plenty 
already,  he  said ;  and  now  for  her  palaver  I  had  refused  his  dinner. 
The  desired  effect  was,  however,  produced.  Before  night  she  was 
in  a  good  house,  though  at  the  extremity  of  the  town. 

We  may  write  about  these  things  calmly  now ;  but  they  agitated 
us  at  the  time.  Dangers  past  cease  to  be  dangers,  and  are  for- 
gotteu.  The  fears  they  excited  seem  afterwards  excessive.  But 
they  may  not  have  been  excessive  at  the  time ;  and  the  review  of 
the  case  by  unconcerned  parties  may  be  in  fault  from  ignorance  and 
apathy.  That  case  disturbed  the  king's  mind  as  much  as  it  did 
ours.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  great  struggle  ere  he  let  the  oflfender 
go.  Not  merely  his  domestic  rule  was  at  stake,  but  his  honour 
and  authority  in  the  countr}^  and  the  good  opinion  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  who  might  require  that  wife  to  be  made  an 
example  of,  for  the  terror  of  all  wives.  The  case  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  of  Queen  Vashti  When  I  called  on  him  two 
days  afterwards,  to  pay  my  respects,  and  remove  any  bad  feeling 
that  might  have  been  produced,  his  appearance  struck  me,  as  that 
of  one  who  had  suJSered  a  great  internal  conflict,  and  passed 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety.  To  myself  he  was  calm  as  ever,  and 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  subject,  but  his  agonized  looks  betrayed 
the  mental  agitation. 

To  Eyo's  credit  be  it  said  that  he  never  bore  a  grudge.  Neither 
to  Ima  nor  to  us  did  there  appear  ever  after  any  trace  of  lurking 
resentment.  She  kept  her  house,  however,  by  our  advice  for  a 
full  year,  as  it  were  mourning  her  widowhood,  after  which  she 
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may  have  joined  it.  One  of  that  class,  reckoned  a  "  gentleman  *' 
in  Duke  Town,  had  some  dispute  with  a  "  gentlewoman  "  of  Duke 
Ephraim's  family.  The  lady  sent  to  the  fann,  called  her  son,  and 
told  him  the  case.  The  latter  took  a  whip  to  the  house  of  the 
man  and  flogged  him  there,  saying,  *^  How  dare  you  make  palaver 
with  my  mother?  Don't  you  know  you  be  slave  for  our  family." 
The  other  could  neither  deny  the  fact,  nor  resent  the  injury.. 
Tortures  are  the  doom  of  any  slave  resisting  his  master.  He 
brooded  over  it,  however,  for  a  long  time,  till  it  seemed  forgotten; 
when,  having  wiled  his  opponent  to  his  house,  he  said  to  him, 
"  You  called  me  a  slave,  and  you  flogged  me ;  now  we  must  die 
both  of  us  this  day  together."  Saying  which  he  attempted  to  get 
at  a  keg  of  gunpowder  he  had  ready  to  blow  them  both  up ;  but 
by  some  means  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  his  victim  was  rescued. 

The  apparition  of  armed  bands  from  the  bush  holding  the  town, 
so  alarmed  the  ship  captains,  for  their  property  ashore,  that  they 
sent  off  hastily  to  Fernando  Po,  for  the  consul  and  a  man-of-war. 
Talking  of  these  things  at  King  Eyo*s  table  one  of  them  said,  "  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the  heads  of  a  hundred  of 
these  fellows  cut  off."  To  that  humane  sentiment  another  old 
trader  added,  "  They  ought  to  be  shot  down  like  dogs."  All  the 
rest  of  the  company,  but  one,  echoed  these  opinions.  "  Before  they 
have  committed  any  crime]"  I  asked;  "  while  perfectly  peaceable 
and  seeking  only  lawful  objects  ]  They  claim  only  what  our 
Society  was  formed,  less  than  a  year  ago,  to  secure  for  them, — that 
they  should  not  be  killed  for  nothing,  nor  flogged  without  cause." 
A  storm  of  condemnation  on  all  sides  was  the  only  answer  to  ray 
remarks,  and  the  proposal  of  a  conference  with  the  heads  of  the 
party,  and  a  reasonable  attention  to  their  complaints,  was  pro- 
nounced impracticable  and  absurd. 

They  soon  found  that  they  need  not  have  been  so  frightened. 
The  "  bushmen  "  were  called  in  by  Archibong  and  went  away  at 
his  bidding,  having  done  no  harm ;  and  those  who  wanted  to  shoot 
them,  and  behead  them  off-hand,  were  ashamed  of  their  panic 
when  the  consul  and  man-of-war  came,  and  had  nothing  to  do. 
Beecroft,  however,  sent  for  the  plantation  head  men  and  leaders, 
heard  their  complaints  in  the  presence  of  the  town  rulers,  and 
arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  in  six  or  se^exv  ^t\a.^^^^ 
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it  would  never  be  executed ;  a  fine  would  be  exacted  instead  In 
conclusion,  we  set  forth  Gkxl's  justice  and  mercy  in  the  death  of 
Christ  for  us,  because  he  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  of  his 
own  freewill 
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AKEMAKKABL  _  ed  witchcmft    came  from 

Ekrikok  to  CreeJt  Town  lar  adjudication.  Tbo  private  use 
of  the  esire,  or  poison  bean^  otlierwise  "  chop  nut,"  bad  been  for- 
bidden, and  its  judicial  use  placed  under  Effbo  authority,  at  the 
time  of  the  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices.  Thus  it  was  re- 
strained and  sanctioned  at  the  same  time,  taken  from  the  hand  of 
personal  revenge  and  placed  in  that  of  public  justice.  From  King 
Eyo's  known  aversion  to  "  abia-idiong  and  free-mason  palaver,"  we 
hoped  that  he  would  not  allow  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  capital; 
but  in  this  instance  were  grievously  disappointed. 

The  case  was  this  : — Of  four  brothers  who  lived  in  Ekrikok  the 
eldest  had  died,  and  the  youngest  charged  the  other  two  with  ifod 
or  witchcraft  against  him.  An  abia-idiong  had  declared  it;  the 
deceased  believed  it ;  a  wife  was  involved  in  the  accusation ;  and 
the  country  knew  no  better  way  of  settling  the  matter  than  by 
applying  the  customary  test,  in  which  all  parties  had  such  im- 
plicit faith. 

It  was  after  dark  when  a  secret  message  reached  us  that  "  the 
free-mason  palaver"  was  being  tried  in  the  town ;  the  woman  had 
"chopped  nut"  already,  and  the  men  waited  their  turn.  Mr. 
Thomson  and  I  hastened  down,  and  found  a  great  crowd  in  the 
street  surrounding  the  front  of  Tom  Eyo*s  house  in  a  semi-circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  were  torches  and  lanterns,  and  the  throe 
victims  seated  on  the  ground.  As  we  pressed  through  the  crowd 
our  name  was  whispered,  and  one  said  to  another,  "Who  told 
him  ?  who  told  him  ? "     The  woman  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing 
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her  second  dreadful  dose.  The  men  had  drunk  theirs  and  sat, 
with  elbows  on  their  knees,  and  heads  on  their  hands^  awaiting 
the  operation  of  the  infallible  detective.  One  stood  near  grinding 
the  beans  on  a  stone  and  making  ready  the  deadly  potion.  Look- 
ing around,  and  not  seeing  the  chief  ruler,  I  cried  aloud,  "  Is  King 
Eyo  here)"  but  got  no  answer.  Advancing  and  peering,  I  cried 
again,  "  Is  King  Eyo  not  here  1 "  and  then  heard  his  voice,  from 
under  the  projecting  roof  of  Tom  Eyo's  house,  "Yes  I  am 
here.'* 

"  King  Eyo,"  I  said,  "  what  sort  of  wicked  work  is  this  going 
on  in  the  dark  ?  You  may  think  to  hide  it  from  man  3  but  Qod 
sees  it  all  clear  as  day.  Here  you  encourage  by  your  presence 
and  authority,  this  free-mason  palaver,  which  you  know  is  fool 
palaver,  and  make  these  people  die  for  nothing.  They  are  not 
murderers  nor  thieves,  that  they  should  be  killed  this  night  before 
your  flEtce." 

"  It  no  be  my  palaver,"  he  replied  softly ;  "  I  try  to  stop  them, 
and  they  no  wilL" 

"  It  be  your  palaver.  King,  when  done  in  your  town  and  under 
your  eye.  No  man  can  lift  hand  in  this  place  if  you  no  wilL  If 
it  be  done  against  your  will,  then  you  no  be  King.  Yes ;  now  I 
see,  for  true,  that  Calabar  has  no  King,  no  God,  no  missionary, 
none  but  abia-idiong.  At  his  word  people  live  and  die.  He  says 
they  have  witch,  and  you  make  them  chop  nut  You  be  slave  for 
abi&-idiong." 

He  replied  with  energy  ;  "  It  no  be  so.  You  know  very  well  I 
no  be  man  for  abia-idiong;  he  never  come  for  my  house.  I  been 
want  these  people  no  for  chop  nut,  but  they  won't  hear  me.  I 
no  come  here  for  make  them  chop,  but  for  fear  they  make  too 
many  men  chop.  K  I  no  watch  them  they  can  make  ten  or 
twenty  people  die  this  night." 

Having  brought  emetics  with  us,  I  begged  him  and  the  other 
chiefs  to  stop  the  trial,  and  let  me  give  it.  He  consulted  them ; 
but  they  decided  to  the  contrary.  Our  most  earnest  entreaties 
were  positively  negatived. 

Just  then  the  woman  retched,  and  running  to  her  I  placed  my 
hjuid  on  her  head  and  claimed  her  life.  "  By  your  own  law  and 
custom,"  I  said,  "  this  woman  is  clear,  having  twice  vomited  the 
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nut;  and  now  no  more  must  be  giten  her."  *'Tni6^  peiaTer  Mt  for 
her,"  replied  £70;  *^ she  must  chop  no  mora*' 

The  next  moment  he  UKped,  to  his  liset^  and  stood  tee  to 
&ce  with  Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  jost  made  some  pimgnt  le- 
marks  on  the  proceedings.  **  Thomson,  iWuson,**  he  cried,  ''yoa 
say  I  sit  here;  I  ait  here;  yes,!  sit  here;  when  do  yon  wanfeae 
to  sit  1  Doyontakemefor  yoor  boyf  Do  yon  want  to  pot  bm 
in  yoor  pocket  1 "    He  was  very  angry. 

Knowing  the  authority  attached  to  ag«^  and  hfAag  ^yo's  equal 
in  years,  I  hastened  to  interpose  and  i^f^pease  him.  ^Eboi^  don't 
be  yezed.  'Tou  know  that  all  the  mission  fnuly  honour  yoo,  ai 
head  of  this  town,  and  first  man  in  all  Oilabar;  and  we  ahn^ 
pay  you  the  respect  which  ia  your  due.  But  we  are  the  aerfants 
of  God,  and  must  speak  the  truth  to  all  m«t  We  must  denooncs 
such  murderous  work  as  this,  when  we  aee  people  put  to  death 
for  nothing.  You  know  yourself  and  have  said  it,  that  '  witdi 
palaver  be  fool  palaver;'  and  chop  nut  can  prove  no  man  innocent 
or  guilty.  So  don't  be  angry  with  Mr.  Thomson,  for  he  speaks 
only  the  truth ;  and  we  don't  wish  to  vex  you,  for  we  all  be  your 
friends." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  angry,"  he  replied ;  but  corrected  himself : 
**  yes ;  true ;  I  been  angry  little  bit  with  Thomson,  but  it  done 
now."  Then  he  pleaded  his  own  good  wishes  and  designs,  and 
his  inability  to  carry  them  out,  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  country, 
which,  he  said,  cared  neither  for  his  word  nor  mine,  so  much  as 
for  its  old  fashions. 

I  said  that  he  feared  the  country  too  much  and  Qod  too  little, 
and  that  he  should  act  on  his  own  convictions  of  what  was  right, 
trusting  in  Qod  who  could  defend  and  prosper  him.  The  Lord  of 
heaven  had  declared  his  wrath  against  kings  and  countries  that 
shed  innocent  blood ;  and  if  those  strangers  would  not  take  Ids 
advice  he  should  have  H^nt  them  away,  and  not  let  them  bring  sin 
on  his  town,  and  waste  sacred  life  in  his  streets,  before  his  eyes ; 
for  surely  if  he  took  part  in  their  sins  he  would  have  to  share 
their  punishment.  Perhaps  he  might  think  that  I  spoke  too 
strongly,  as  he  had  told  Mr.  Horsfall,  that  *'  white  people  did  things 
too  strong  in  Calabar;"  but  strong  evils  required  strong  measures 
to  remedy  or  prevent  them. 
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"  Oh,  no,  no!"  he  exchumed;  "  I  no  been  talk  that  word  for 
you.  It  be  trade  palaver.  I  talk  them  captains,  not  the  mis- 
sionaries." 

While  we  thus  debated,  at  greater  length  than  can  be  remem- 
bered or  repeated,  the  closest  attention  was  paid  by  the  whole 
assembly,  and  the  proceedings  were  interrupted.  At  length  Eyo 
arose,  and  gave  the  word;  the  victims  were  removed  to  the 
Palaver  House,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  He  gave  us  his  hand 
ere  parting,  and  we  entreated  him,  as  he  valued  the  favour  of  Qod, 
that  he  should  never  again  allow  in  his  town  such  a  sinful  and 
senseless  custom,  which  destroyed  precious  life,  on  the  imputation 
of  an  impossible  crime,  at  the  word  of  an  ignorant  and  wicked  de- 
ceiver. 

We  returned  to  our  house  much  dejected,  for  we  were  disap- 
jHjinted  in  Eyo.  He  seemed  to  pander  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
country,  when  we  thought  he  would  have  resisted  them.  We 
were  glad,  however,  that  we  had  been  able  to  testify  so  publicly 
and  effectually  against  the  custom ;  and  still  more  when  we  heard 
next  morning  that  two  out  of  the  three  survived.  That  was  the 
last  case  of  the  kind,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  that  town, 
public  or  private,  while  Eyo  lived. 

The  subject  of  infanticide  came  up  prominently  this  year.  At 
all  the  stations  it  was  determined,  if  twins  were  bom  in  the  towns, 
to  bring  both  mothers  and  children  to  the  mission  houses.  Our 
"  Humanity  »Society"  was  bound  to  move  iu  a  matter  which  so 
loudly  called  for  its  action,  and  in  which  all  parties  might  be  so 
harmoniously  united.  At  Creek  Town  some  of  the  principal  men 
could  be  depended  on  to  aid  our  design  ;  while  some  others  would 
not  oppose  it ;  and  they  who  might  resist  were,  we  hoped,  neither 
many  nor  influential 

To  our  surprise,  the  greatest  opposition  we  met  came  from  a 
quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected,  the  women  themselves.  A 
public  and  general  demonstration  on  the  subject  being  contem- 
plated by  our  "  Society,"  it  was  proper  to  prepare  for  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  win  over  the  people  by  previous  instruction.  Preaching 
on  Chriii  the  light  of  the  world,  I  referred  to  the  deeds  of  dark- 
I  perpetrated  in  heathen  countries,  and  i>articularized  tn/anttcu/e 
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as  beyond  mort  bad  costoinaiiiiBatiiia],  above  sxiafecriiiualidi^ 
and  unacocmntable.  "Ejo  approved  of  aU  that  was  aaid,  and  en- 
forced it  by  aigumenta  and  ilhutrations  of  Mi  own.  But  tli» 
elderly  ladies  of  the  town,  sitting  in  doable  row  behind  n%  nmr- 
mured  and  contxadicted  as  both;  and  maintained  ao  ahaip  a  dis- 
pute,  that  for  a  time  service  was  intorapted.  Theae  were  the 
matrons,  or  dowagers  of  great  familie%  who  had  gained  fireedom 
and  independence  by  widowhood,  and  inflaence  by  their  diil- 
drea  They  r^udiated  the  doctxine  of  twins  as  moostcoas  sad 
abominable^  and  spat  oat  in  di^gost  at  the  mentioii  of  audi  a 
thing.  Their  opposition,  I  remaiked,  presented  a  new  illaatialioa 
of  our  sobject^  evincing  the  darkness^  depravity,  and  deadness  of 
mind  and  heart,  which  prevailed  where  the  li^^  of  Oizist  had 
never  shone;  and  made  women  worse  than  tigen  to  hale  their 
own  new  bom  infants.  One  of  the  men  inToong  Elyo*s  meeting 
where  tiie  subject  was  afterwards  referred  to,  said  that  the  "  M 
gentle  women"  keep  up  all  the  bad  customs.  ''  It  be  this,'*  patting 
his  mouth  siguificantly  with  his  hand,  ^  It  be  this  make  them  bad 
fashions  so  strong  in  Calabar." 

On  the  21st  October  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  on 
board  the  Aheona^  the  largest  ship  in  the  river,  to  consider  the 
subject  The  best  means  had  been  used  to  secure  a  full  attend- 
ance of  the  principal  men  of  the  three  towns,  by  the  captains  ask- 
ing them  to  breakfast  beforehand,  and  conveying  them  to  the 
place  of  meeting  in  their  own  boats.  Even  Mr.  Young  was  oat, 
free  from  arrest,  that  day.  The  company  filled  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  ship,  and  was  admirably  arranged.  Captain  D pre- 
sided, and  Mr.  Qoldie  was  clerk.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer;  the  chairman  stated  the  object  of  it  generally,  and  then 

called  on  Mr.  Edgerley,  Captain  T ^  and  myself,  to  plead  the 

cause  of  humanity.  The  addresses  need  not  be  reported ;  any  one 
could  speak  on  the  subject  under  consideration ;  and  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  arguments  and  illustrations  proper  there  would  be 
improper  hera 

The  native  gentry  being  requested  to  consider  and  reply,  King 
Eyo,  after  a  few  moment's  pause,  addressed  his  assembled  country- 
men on  the  subject,  recapitulated  what  had  been  said,  and  put  the 
question  in  a  manner  &vourable  to  our  object     A  free  conveisa- 
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tion  ensued  among  them,  in  which  the  Duke  Town  gentry  all 
seemed  opposed  to  us,  especially  Archibong  Duke,  Mr.  Young, 
Bassy  Ofiong,  and  Hogan  the  pilot  At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion among  themselves,  King  Eyo  expressed  tbeir  opinion,  that  the 
old  customs  of  the  country  could  not  be  changed. 

This  result  was  unexpected,  and  led  to  a  number  of  hard  ques- 
tions being  put  to  him  and  them.  Eyo  said  that  he  had  delivered 
only  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  but  being  urged  to  declare  his 
own,  said  that  he  agreed  with  us;  and  being  further  pressed 
what  he  would  do  in  the  case  of  a  twin  birth  among  his  people, 
he  assured  us  that  the  children  should  not  be  killed  if  he  could 
help  it 

To  remove  what  seemed  the  chief  stumbling-block,  I  stated 
that  we  did  not  insist  on  keepmg  those  mothers  and  children  in 
the  towns.  K  they  were  allowed  a  village  of  their  own  to  live  in 
near  hand,  or  to  live  among  their  own  people  in  the  farms,  it 
would  serve  the  principal  purpose  we  ha(d  in  view,  to  save  their 
lives.  The  Duke  Town  gentry,  however,  refused,  and  said  that 
any  man  keeping  those  women  and  children  would  be  "  blown  out 
of  town.*'*  Piqued  probably  by  their  tone  of  defiance,  King  Eyo 
at  once  answered  boldly — "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Waddell,  for  that  word, 
and  agree  to  it  I  will  give  those  women  and  children  a  place  to 
live,  and  then  we'll  see  who  will  blow  me  out  of  my  town."  That 
speech  ndsed  our  hopes,  and  Eyo  received,  as  he  deserved,  the 
greatest  applause  from  our  "  Society."  His  brother  John,  who 
had  apparently  been  dubious,  became  at  once  decided,  and  said 
that  he  also  agreed  to  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Young  was  hard  put  to  it  for  his  double  dealing,  and  could 
keep  face  with  his  own  side  only  by  downright  lies,  told  with 
amazing  effix>ntery.  He  was  reminded  by  one  of  the  captains  that 
he  bad  said  if  his  wife  bore  him  twins,  no  man  could  make  him 
put  her  away,  but  stoutly  denied  having  ever  said  any  such  thing. 
Mr.  Edgerley  put  him  in  mind  also,  that  he  had  spoken  in  similar 
terms  to  him  and  Captain  S ,  but  again  he  vehemently  asseve- 
rated the  contrary.  "  I  won't  say  so,  Mr.  Edgerley,"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  I  can't  say  such  a  thing."  Every  one,  white  and  black,  laughed  out- 
right,  and  some  said  that  his  denials  were  as  good  as  confessions. 

•  Expelled  by  Egtw. 
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The  meetiiig  broke  up  iriUioiit  eoniiig  to  any  i 


chuioii.  Asademoiistmticmin  theiiweof  iheocnnitiyyl^^ 
it  was  veU  fitted  to  hayeu  good  efiect)  biiiigu^^  the  satvlect  under 
universal  discussion,  and  adding  wei^  to  our  prirate  lenoii- 
stranoes.  The  yoong  men,  and  aU  who  attended  the  adioola^  were 
withnsoiithesideof  Qodaadhnmanit^;  and  en  another  jear  was 
over,  the  cause  had  made  sach  good  progress  that  we  had  modien 
and  twins  living  in  oar  honsesi  both  at  Old  Town  and  OredL 
Town. 

Unity  of  sentiment  between  the  ndssionaries  and  their  com- 
mercial countrymen  in  the  river,  on  suljects  pertaining  merdy  to 
hnmanity,  by  no  means  indicated  conoord  on  aU  othersi  Qnaatioiis 
of  religion  and  monJs  divided  them.  Prominent  among  these 
were  polygamy  and  Sahbath-breakinff ;  and  inthin  three  weeb 
from  the  harmonious  meeting  in  the  Aheona^  they  were  in  open 
antagonism  on  these  poihts. 

To  take  these  subjects  in  the  order  which  led  to  the  collision, 
so  as  to  explain  matters,  we  must  go  back  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  the  course  of  our  r^;ular  ministrations  at  Creek  Town,  poly- 
gamy  came  several  times  fairly  before  us;  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
class  of  most  promising  youths  who  wished  to  become  Christians^ 
and  indeed  of  all,  both  old  and  young,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
clear  and  distinct  utterances  on  the  subject  Our  young  people 
had  not  only  the  bad  example  of  their  own  countrymen,  sanc- 
tioned by  custom,  to  mislead  them,  but  the  bad  influence  of  some 
of  ours,  more  than  one  of  whom  increased  the  evil  by  per- 
verting passages  of  Scripture  to  justify  their  misconduct  King 
Eyo  had  also  at  that  time  taken  two  new  wives  publicly,  contrary 
to  a  kind  of  promise,  and  in  scorn  of  all  remonstrances,  while 
his  whole  household  distressingly  exemplified  the  system  referred 
to  in  all  its  demoralizing  nature  and  effects. 

Commencing  a  regular  course  of  reading  of  sacred  history,  we 
saw  in  the  first  human  beings  the  intimate  nature  of  the  marriage 
union,  and  that  the  true  conjugal  relation  never  can  be  realized 
in  more  than  a  pair.  The  primeval  blessing  of  fruitfulness  pro- 
mised to  them  was  shown  to  be  still  bestowed  on  the  legitimate 
marriage  relation,  and  withheld  from  the  perveraiona  of  it^  as 
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eocemplified  in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations;  the  former 
overflowing  and  colonizing  the  world,  the  ktter  wasting  away  for 
want  of  people.  These  subjects  afforded  matter  for  exciting  dis- 
cussion. King  Eyo  said  that  they  multiplied  wives  for  the  sake 
of  o£&pring.  I  replied  that  they  took  the  wrong  way ;  the  bless- 
ing was  given  to  a  pair.  He  said  that  his  father  had  forty  chil- 
dren. I  replied  that  he  had  sixty  wiTes,  half  of  whom  were 
barren,  while,  in  a  Christian  land,  they  would  have  had  two  or 
three  himdred  children,  every  woman  having  her  own  husband. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  relative  duties  led  to  those  of  husbands 
and  wives,  when  I  had  to  point  out  that  their  marriage  system 
was  contrary  to  that  ordained  by  Qod.  They  made  nothing  of 
the  wife  any  more  than  a  slave.  Qod  made  her  to  be  man's  equal 
and  helper  in  all  things,  though  not  his  rival,  having  her  own  ap- 
propriate sphere  of  duty.  They  were  like  a  man's  right  and  left 
hands — a  stronger  and  a  weaker — the  latter  somewhat  contrary  in 
its  mode  of  working,  but  thereby  the  more  helpful,  and  though 
weaker  so  necessary  that  without  its  help  the  former  would  lose 
half  its  power.  Polygamy  was  the  multiplying  of  left  hands  on 
ond  body,  which  ceased  to  be  a  help,  and  by  their  number  became 
a  hindrance  and  positive  encumbrance.  As  there  were  only  left 
hands  enough  in  the  world  to  balance  and  help  the  rights  in  pairs, 
were  it  possible  that  men  could  multiply  them  in  any  place,  who- 
ever took  two  would  deprive  another  of  one,  and  whoever  had 
ten  would  leave  nine  others  destitute.  What  a  state  of  society 
would  that  be  where  most  of  the  people  were  crippled  on  one  side, 
and  the  rest  were  overburdened  with  a  superfluity  of  limbs.  The 
audience  laughed  at  the  parable,  but  felt  that  they  were  laughing 
at  themselves. 

Another  time,  being  on  the  50th  Psalm,  I  had  to  speak  of 
thieves  and  adulterers,  and  their  partners.  The  former  part  of 
the  verse  comprised  those  who  would  not  pay  their  debts,  and 
the  King  maliciously  applied  it  to  some  near  him.  They  returned 
the  Joke  by  applying  tlie  latter  part  especially  to  him.  I  had 
charged  the  sin  in  some  form  or  other  on  all.  The  King  appealed  to 
Camaroons  if  any  gentleman  had  taken  new  wives  smce  the  mission 
began.  The  latter  quietly  replied  that  he  believed  the  King  had 
got  all  the  new  ones  himself     The  other  tried  to  explain  that 
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thflj  had  all  been  gi^en  to  bim  befim  mj  eomii^  to  tli«  eovabj. 
But  he  owned  that  he  liad  too  mmiij^  and  fiTe  would  be  mi/m^ 
for  him.  The  whole  abotniimble  system  of  polygamj  aad  GCMh 
eabinage  was  ezp(Bed  to  thelf  faces  that  daf« 

Several  lectures  on  the  book  of  Provetbe  and  ih»  wiadfla  d 
Solomon  were  concluded  by  one  on  his  Mlf  and  «^  He  wiaM 
times  referred  to  by  Calsbar  mm,  Uugbt  by  otbers,  m  an  emnpli 
rather  than  a  warning,  his  aiua  being  boaatfolij  prooiaiiiMdy  wUb 
his  repentance  and  paternal  admonitiona  were  oveiloolDed.  Tb 
Eyo,  who  was  reputed  a  wise  man  in  government^  bat  was  addielid 
to  the  same  fbUyand  sin,  I  recommended  the  emmple  of  Soionoiili 
latter  years,  both  for  his  own  aakeand  that  of  his  aoii%  who  would 
succeed  him. 

A  band  of  careless  young  men  ei\joyed  the  oppositkm  that  the 
King  made  to  these  doctrines,  and  disturbed  our  meeting  with 
talking  and  laughing.  His  brother  John  also  said  that  ^no  man 
could  put  his  finger  on  a  text  which  forbade  a  man  having  two 
wives."  That  from  one  who  did  not  know  the  difference  betweoi 
a  verse  and  a  chapter,  or  one  text  from  another,  showed  where  he 
had  learned  his  lesson ;  and  in  reply  I  referred  to  false  doctrines 

and  false  teachers  in  plain  terms.     Captain  W and  Surgeon 

H ,  who  were  present^  reported  all  that  was  said  to  their  com- 
panions down  the  river. 

These  discourses  did  not  follow  each  other  in  immediate  suc- 
cession ;  nor  was  that  particular  subject  selected  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  more  important  It  came  before  us  naturally ;  but  when 
it  came  required  particular  attention. 

During  the  course  of  these  lectures  a  little  mulaUo  girl  came 
under  our  notice.  She  was  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one 
in  the  country,*  and  as  destined,  though  the  daughter  of  a  white 
man,  a  professing  Christian,  still  trading  to  the  river,  for  the 
King's  harem.  It  seemed  better,  if  it  could  be  effected,  that  she 
should  receive  a  Christian  education,  and  be  reserved  for  Eye's 
second  son  Eshen ;  and  I  spoke  to  the  King  to  let  her  &ther  take 
her  to  England,  and  educate  her  there  properly  for  that  purpose. 
But  he  would  not  hear  of  it^  denied  the  right  of  her  fisther  to 

*  W«  cannot  venture  to  explain  here  the  different  reasons  we  have  heard  m 
tlie  remarkahle  fbct  of  there  heinf  only  one  child  of  the  mixed  race  in  Oalabar. 
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her  in  any  way,  and  referred  the  case  entirely  to  Willy  Tom  the 
owner  of  the  child's  mother,  and  the  child's  self  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excuse  the  "fashions"  of  his  country,  by  referring  to 
nearly  similar  practices  in  ours,  and  to  justify  the  doings  of 
his  white  friends  in  the  river,  by  saying,  that  only  missionaries 
were  required  to  keep  one  wife,  while  all  other  men  were  free,  even 
by  Bible  authority,  to  increase  the  number.  I  knew  his  teacher. 
The  person  referred  to  had  just  arrived  with  his  ship  from 
England,  and  being  a  church  member  at  home  might  be  dealt 
with  as  a  Christian  brother.  We  discussed  the  subject  pretty 
fully  in  his  cabin ;  but  he  still  maintained  his  opinion  of  the  law- 
fulness of  polygamy,  to  a  limited  extent,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. In  conclusion,  I  said  that  if  he  allowed  any  man  a 
plurality  of  wives,  however  few,  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever urgent,  others  would  fed  entitled  to  increase  the  number, 
and  vary  the  circumstances.  Beyond  number  one  it  would  be 
impossible  to  establish  any  rule  of  limitation;  and  his  views 
would  open  the  door  for  the  whole  system  of  polygamy  and  its 
cognate  vices,  with  all  their  ruinous  consequences  to  individuals 
and  to  society.  I  besought  him,  therefore,  as  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, not  to  encourage  the  sins  of  the  country,  and  counteract  our 
labours  for  its  conversion,  by  expressing  such  opinions ;  and  for 
his  own  soul's  sake  not  to  act  on  them. 

Matters  were  going  on  in  that  way  when  we  went  one  Sabbath 
afternoon  to  Old  Town,  to  have  united  fellowship  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Boats  sailing  about  took  our  attention ;  and  it  grieved 
us  to  learn  that  Sabbath  breaking  had  increased  among  the  ships, 
while  no  divine  service  was  allowed  on  board  any  of  them.  A 
conversation  on  the  subject  between  Mr.  Edgerley  and  myself, 
in  which  references  were  made  to  the  judgments  of  God,  and  to 
the  loss  of  four  Calabar  ships  and  some  boats  during  the  past 
year,  was  repeated  by  the  clerk  of  one  of  them,  then  present  with 
us,  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board  his  vessel. 

When  the  "  river  gentlemen "  heard  of  these  remarks,  and  of 
those  made  in  our  Creek  Town  meetings,  probably  in  an  exaggerated 
and  distorted  fonn,  they  were  inflamed  with  resentment,  and 
agreed  to  call  me  to  account  The  time  and  place  was  fixed  for 
King  Eyo's  dinner  table,  and  hints  reached  me  befor^VvKcvd  ^i 


what  was  oomin^     D *  opened  the  ducoMni  by 

what  had  passed  at  Old  Town.  He  bad  hmsd  that 
referaice  had  been  mode  tti  him  uid  his  <>woet9,  aa 
especial  judgments  of  God,  for  their  sma,  becauae  of  the  hmd 
some  ships,  and  he  felt  aggrieYed.  In  replf  I  stated  eaadljaM 
had  passed,  in  whicti  he  was  not  particoUrlj  roletKd  tc^  mi 
called  on  his  informant^  then  present^  to  say  if  anything  bmr  # 
different  had  been  nttered    The  person  referred  to  stantUed  mm 

a  speech,  which  oonfirmed  my  Btatements.      T intivteri  1 

the  question  how  we  should  trndarstaod  the  judgnMuts  oi  Gei 

It  seemed  enou^  to  say  in  reply  that  we  wen  bound  boCh  ts 

obey  His  laws,  and  to  observe  the  openUaxms  of  Hia 

ant  with  them,  in  the  events  of  divine  Providence. 

neither  to  be  disr^gvded,  ncnr  attributed  to  chaaosL     If  mmt 

knowingly  offended  Qod  by  breakiqg  His  oommanda,  He  wodd 

certainly  find  some  way  of  making  them  know  His  diqdeasoreL 

D then  adverted  to  the  allusions  which  had  been  made  to 

them  in  our  Sunday  meetings  in  the  Eing^s  yard,  and  denied  that 
they  were  enemies  to  our  mission,  and  incited  the  natives  against 
our  instructions.  I  repeated  what  had  been  said  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  which  had  reference  to  only  some  of  their  numhei: 
One  of  them  asked,  point  blank,  if  he  were  alluded  to ;  and  was 
answeited,  as  directly,  that  he  was.  He  said  no  more.  "  Gentle- 
men," I  continued,  "  you  come  here  for  trade,  and  we  to  tesch 
God's  word.  We  don't  interfere  with  your  business,  nor  should 
you  with  ours.  K  any  one  ventures  to  express  infidel  or  immonl 
sentiments  among  these  people,  we  shall  oppose  and  denounce 
him,  whoever  he  may  be.  We  are  here  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel;  we  represent  a  large  and  influential  Christian  church, 
tmd  must  not  suffer  the  word  of  God  to  be  blasphemed." 

One  and  another  immediately  cried  out  that  they  had  never 
done  so ;  and  £yo  added  that  he  had  never  heard  them  say  sa 
I  knew  who  had  done  and  said  so;  but  though  called  on  fur 
names  hesitated  to  give  any,  as  unnecessarily  personal.  At  length 
Mr.  H ^  a  young  supercaigo,  who  was  forward  in  the  affiur,  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh,  you  are  afraid ;  you  are  afraid."   ''No,  sir,"  I  replied; 

*  The  reader  must  obMrre  that  In  reference!  to  penont  bjr  the  initials  of  Ibilr  vamta* 
the  fame  letter  doea  not  always  mean  the  same  person.  Sometimes  nreral  nasMs  bcfaa 
with  the  same  letter. 
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**  DO  man  ever  saw  me  afraid.   But  since  you  are  so  urgent  for  a  name 

I  shall  name  yourself.     Do  you  remember  on  board  the  ship 

laughing  at  Ephraim  Eyo,  him  at  your  back  there,  when  he  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  and  telling  him  there  was  no  Ck>d  for  him 

to  pray  to  1    And  when  he  answered,  *  O  shame,  Mr.  H ,  don't 

say  so,  remember  who  made  you;'  what  did  you  say  1  Who  did 
you  tell  him  had  made  you  1 " 

Mr.  H immediately  leaped  to  his  feet  in  a  fury ;  called  it 

a  lie ;  then  said  it  was  an  old  story,  why  did  I  not  give  some- 
thing more  recent;  next  he  wondered  why  I  should  have  singled 
him  out  rather  than  the  old  traders  on  both  sides  of  him ;  and 
concluded  by  speaking  of  fJEivours  bestowed  on  the  mission. 

As  to  more  recent  cases  I  could  produce  some  if  necessary,  I 
said,  but  if  he  liked  the  old  one  so  ill,  I  feared  he  would  like  the 
new  ones  no  better.  It  was  his  own  fault  that  he  had  been  singled 
out,  for  he  called  for  names,  and  had  made  himself  very  pro- 
minent in  the  business.  Whatever  favours  the  mission  had 
received  were  always  thankfully  acknowledged ;  but  we  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  none.* 

H was  for  replying,  when  D interposed  and  quieted 

him,  saying,  "  O  Mr.  H recollect,  we  engaged  to  keep  our 

tempers ;  let  that  matter  drop."  I  had  my  eye  on  C sit- 
ting beside  H for  the  next  example,  as  he  used  to  say  that 

the  Bible  was  "cooked;"  but  he  wisely  kept  mute.  The  two 
who  had  reported  my  sermons  in  the  King's  yard  were  also  sUent 

Others  also  kept  out  of  the  fray.     Then  T began  to  heal 

matters  a  little  by  saying  that  all  his  hopes  were  founded  on  the 

Bible ;  and  D supported  that  sentiment,  saying  that  he  only 

wished  he  could  act  up  more  fully  to  his  convictions  respecting 
it,  and  he  hoped  whenever  I  had  anjrthing  to  say  about  him,  I 
would  say  it  to  himself. 

On  the  whole  the  debate  ended  favourably ;  and  we  all  shook 

hands  at  parting,  except  H ,  who  sulked  and  would  not  say 

"good  night"  To  B — — ,  a  hearty  fellow,  just  arrived,  I  remarked, 
as  we  parted ;  "  So,  that  squall  has  passed."     "  Yes,  and  I  am  very 

*  YarloM  merchant  shlpa,  by  tb«  kindnen  both  of  the  owners  and  captalna,  had  fre- 

qnentiy  brooght  oat  the  mlaaion  sappUee  without  charge ;  but  M r.  H had  not    The  only 

ta.roax  he  e?cr  conferred  was  selling  ns  a  hnndred  weight  of  tobacco  at  fUil  price,  fbr  brass 
rodsL    The  tzchance  was  an  accommodation,  and  I  thanked  him  for  It  at  the  time; 
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^Bdoiit,  he  Teplied;  *'  for  It  bM  been  githemig  ycxj  bbdtiB 
week  down  the  river/'  For  along  tune  we  lieanl  no  mace  of  isyi 
and  immoral  teachings. 


A  few  additional  illufltrationa  of  <yai  Sabbath"da,y 
suffice  to  complete  the  picture  of  that  department  of  oast  i 
aiy  work  at  that  period 

It  may  have  l>ee0  noMcod  that  otix  meeMn^  were  not 
so  quiet  and  reverential  aa  Sabbath  and  church  aer\'-  m-  >?  iirqim 
We  were  liable  to  diBturbanoes  of  Tanoue  kinda.  ^kjmaQmai  tfe 
King*8  wives  and  their  attendants,  who  assembled  in  s  jsid  opt- 
ing off  that  where  we  met^  kept  np  a  mtde  of  amaU  tel^lOllfn. 
Waddell  took  her  seat  in  the  open  doorwaji  and  kiqit  them  m 
view.  Sometimes  the  ceaseless  bleating  of  goats  and  Ud%  tiid 
up  in  the  yard,  was  accompanied  by  the  incessant  cackle  itf  a  bea 
and  chickens,  too  firee  to  move  aboat  Once  or  twice  a  lively  pig 
bolted  into  the  midst  of  us,  pursued  by  a  barker,  and  made  ife& 
way  under  benches,  and  between  people's  legs,  till  it  took  shelter 
beneath  the  king's  table,  and  turning  stood  at  bay.  It  was  not 
easy  to  maintain  one's  composure  amidst  such  disorder.  Some- 
times the  town-watch  took  the  hour  of  public  service  to  present 
themselves  in  the  King's  yard ;  where  they  would  draw  up  in  rank 
and  file,  march  round,  and  out  again,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  glad  of  any  diversion.  Messengers,  giving  and 
receiving  private  communications,  were  frequent  Occasionally  a 
great  gentleman  from  Duke  Town,  or  elsewhere,  would  enter  with 
bis  train.  But  we  were  generally  pleased,  for  various  reasons, 
with  such  an  increase  to  our  congregation.  One  day  the  people 
were  long  of  coming  in,  and  the  King,  after  he  had  sent  twice  to 
strike  the  town-bell,  ordered  his  yard-gate  to  be  closed.  Then  he 
took  note  of  his  own  people,  who  were  present  and  absent  The 
following  Sabbath  there  was  a  greater  than  ordinary  crowd,  and 
a  greater  than  ordinary  clamour  in  the  outer  circles.  At  the  dose, 
Eyo  made  a  long  speech  on  the  necessity  of  his  people  attending 
the  meeting  and  hearing  the  word  of  Grod,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  since  he  had  got  missionaries  to  teach  them,  he  would 
never  draw  back.  Another  time,  a  company  of  people  from 
Iniong  country  were  so  delighted  at  hearing  the  childien  cate- 
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chized,  and  their  prompt  and  accurate  replies  altogether,  that, 
when  the  lesson  was  done,  they  shouted  and  clapped  their  hands. 
Again,  when  teaching  the  ten  commandments,  Ejo  stopped  at  the 
eighth,  and  the  whole  company  burst  into  laughter.  What  for  1 
''  Because,"  said  he,  ''  they  all  steal,  and  always  will  steal,  and  it 
is  no  use  to  tell  them  not  to  steal"  The  interruptions  were  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  can  be  described;  but  we  got  used  to 
them,  and,  on  the  whole,  had  many  good,  quiet^  devotional  meet- 
ings. By  such  a  process  was  a  regular,  attentive,  quiet  Sabbath- 
day  congregation  formed  at  Creek  Town  for  the  word  and  worship 
of  Crod,  such  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  describe. 

Toung  £yo  was  not  always  punctual  in  attending  to  the  meet- 
ing in  his  own  house;  and  one  day  he  delayed  so  long,  that  I  left 
the  place  to  return  home.  F«i]Iing  in  with  him  on  the  way,  I 
said,  ^*  Well,  Eyo,  if  you  think  it  right  to  behave  in  this  manner, 
I  don't.  After  sitting  in  your  house  this  half  hour,  and  seeing 
no  one,  I  am  going  home."  "Won*t  you  come  backl"  he  said, 
with  surprise.  "  Not  to-day,  Eyo.  These  palavers  in  your  father's 
yard  that  you  waited  for  are  not  work  on  God's  day  for  you  and 
me."  "Oh,  you  must  come  back!"  he  replied,  earnestly.  "It  no 
do  we  no  have  meeting."  "  I  cannot  go  back  to-day,  Eyo.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  kept  me  waiting  too  long.  Your 
father  never  does  so."  *  My  mind  almost  misgave  me,  he  looked  so 
sorry ;  but  it  was  needful  to  be  firm  with  him.  He  made  speedy 
amends,  however;  for  he  hastened  after  us  with  all  his  people 
to  the  mission-house,  and  we  had  an  excellent  meeting. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  growing  capacity  of  our  inter- 
preter to  understand,  and,  we  hoped,  to  appreciate,  the  higher  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  his  increasing  willingness  to  deliver  them.  This 
was  especially  indicated,  soon  after  our  return  to  the  country,  in  a 
discourse  on  the  love  of  God  to  men  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  for 
their  salvation,  and  the  love  due  to  him  in  return.  Long  after 
our  first  arrival  in  the  country  he  could  not  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject^ simple  as  it  looks  to  us ;  and  he  repulsed  it,  saying,  "  Calabar 
man  no  fit  for  saby  that;  tell  them  about  the  fashions."     He 

•  King  Ejo  wu  a  ]Mttern  of  ponctiuJity.  He  was  nanally  in  his  seat  at  nine  o'clock  to 
•  mliuite;  and  If  anjthing  detained  him,  so  that  we  arrired  before  him,  he  apologised. 
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meant  the  reformation  of  their  bad  cu»tams.  Neither  he  ziorUi 
people  knew  the  merest  elements  of  moral  and  gpiritiial  tmth,  ott 
which  the  gospel  message  must  be  based.  To  convict  them  of 
sm  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  necessaiy;  and  the  exposure 
of  their  abominable  practices,  public  and  private,  by  the  h^  of 
God's  word,  was  found  to  be  beneficial,  both  for  the  ref ormalin 
of  manners,  and  the  awakening  of  conscience.  They  who  knofv 
not  the  sinful  and  dangerous  state  of  mankind  cannot  oompie- 
hend  the  love  of  Qod,  and  the  death  of  Christy  for  the  worid ;  nor 
can  those  who  have  not  been  convinced  of  their  sinfl  vafaie 
the  Saviour  for  themselves.  Once,  when  Gain  and  Abel  weie  the 
subject  of  lecture,  the  difference  between  a  thank-oflRering  and  a 
sacrifice  for  sin  was  explained,  and  the  duty  of  aU  men  to  fcSkm 
Abel's  example.  Eyo  owned  that  they  never  confcasod  sins  to 
God,  never  prayed  for  pardon,  and  knew  nothiag  of  such  things 
before  time.  They  used  only  to  thank  Qod  when  they  had  plenty 
"  chop  and  coppers,"  and  to  beg  him  to  let  no  one  kill  them.  On 
the  occasion  referred  to,  our  interpreter  entered  with  interest  into 
the  subject  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  for  the  foigiveness  of 
sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  renew  the  vile  human 
nature.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  he  said,  with  great  feel- 
ing, that  he  wished  God  would  give  him  his  Spirit  to  change  his 
heart  Nothing  more  apparently  sincere  in  tune,  look,  and  ges- 
ture, did  I  ever  see. 

The  gospel  in  all  its  simplicity  must  be  the  first  and  principal 
topic  of  a  missionary's  preaching.  "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  True ;  but  what  instructed  Christians  would  call  simple 
gospel,  might  be  the  reverse  to  ignorant  heathens.  That  precious 
verse  which  we  teach  children,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  ^feo,, 
contains  to  the  mind,  in  native  darkness  and  deadness,  as  luany 
mysteries  as  words,  and  requires  a  course  of  preparatory  instrnc- 
tion  in  primary  and  elementaiy  truths  to  render  it  merely  intelli- 
gible. The  young  people  in  Calabar,  and  in  Jamaica  too,  their 
minds  not  being  prepossessed,  nor  their  hearts  hardened  by  old 
errors  and  sins,  required  less  previous  teaching  to  understand  the 
gospel  than  did  their  seniors.  The  simple  gospel  is  not  in  the 
New  Testament  alone.  It  begins  with  Genesis,  and  may  be  read 
in  every  book   of  the  Bible,  in  promise,  precept^  or  expositioiL 
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The  law,  both  ceremonial  and  moral,  was  elementary  gospel,  and 
preparatory  to  the  fall  revelation  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  first  Green- 
land convert,  so  often  referred  to,  had  probably  got  many  a  lesson, 
which  prepared  him  to  hear  and  understand  the  touching  narrative 
(if  the  Saviour^s  sufferings ;  and  all  his  previous  instructions, 
which  his  teachers,  perhaps,  thought  lost  on  him,  produced  their 
proper  effect  in  preparing  him  for  the  blessed  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  means  of  his  word. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  gospel  message  of  mercy  is  to  be  with- 
held, while  the  thunders  of  wrath  are  heard  in  the  law.  That 
would  be  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind.  Every  exhibition  of  the 
duties  and  sins  of  men,  and  of  their  condemnation  before  God, 
should  be  accompanied  with  an  exhibition  of  Christ  the  Lord  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners  and  fountain  of  all  grace. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  our  meetings,  I  may  mention 
that,  for  a  long  time,  for  years  indeed,  the  King  and  his  chie& 
retained  their  seats  during  prayer.  At  length  I  asked  why  they 
did  not  pray  to  God  1  He  said  that  they  did  with  their  hearts. 
I  asked  him  again,  would  he  like  his  servants,  when  they  came  to 
b^  favours,  to  sit  down  carelessly  before  him  1  At  once  he  replied, 
"You  never  told  me  that  before;"  then  repeated  my  words  to 
the  company ;  and  ever  after  he  and  they  stood  up  to  join  in  the 
pno^er,  and  devoutly  responded  Amen. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


Dctth  of  Dae  Aiditboof— DfwdlU  dotniti  in  Driln  TlDfW^ 

ehl«AtlMn«Map«fkHrthttrIlv«itoOn«kTowB— Ktaf  VyocoMmd  \ 
KIbk^  Imom  at  Crack  Town  bw— d— Hh  own  food  < 


IN  the  beginning  of  Febroaiy  1852,  King  Aiehiboog  of  Dob 
Town  died,  and  the  association  of  ^  blood  men"  again  ap- 
peared. During  his  iUness,  the  brethren  there,  Mr.  Gkddie  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  visited  him  with  the  word  of  the  Lord;  but  he 
heard  it  with  apathy — his  recovery  engrossing  his  whole  atten- 
tion. The  means  used  for  this  object  were,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
reason,  little  adapted  to  promote  it;  but  they  were  all  that  native 
skill  could  suggest  The  putrifying  bodies  of  fowl  and  goats,  in 
different  parts  of  his  premises,  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  He 
owned  at  length  that  they  were  useless;  and  in  answer  to  the 
missionary's  admonitions  about  his  soul,  and  trusting  to  Christ, 
had  them  removed. 

His  mother,  ObUma  by  name,  sometimes  called  Mrs.  Archibon^ 
from  her  prominence  and  influence,  became  still  more  distinguished 
at  that  time,  and  seemed  to  reign  as  queen  of  the  town.  Attri- 
buting his  death,  as  usual,  to  witchcraft,  she  began  to  make  his 
wives  and  others  "chop  nut;"  and  it  was  said  also  that  she  had 
broken  the  new  law  by  the  death  of  many  slaves.  Mr.  Toun^ 
though  taking  part  with  her  in  administering  the  fi&tal  test,  most 
solemnly  assured  the  missionaries  that  no  one  had  in  any  way 
been  put  to  death  for  the  deceased  King. 

The  town  was  soon  filled  with  bands  of  armed  men  from  the 
plantations,  who  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  ^father." 
ObUma  had  called  them  in,  having  her  eye  on  higher  game  than 
the  poor  wives  whom  Mr.  Young  had  helped  her  to  destroy.    She 
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directed  their  attention  to  himself,  his  ruthless  brother,  Antiro, 
their  fierce  and  bloody-minded  niece,  Ofiong,  and  other  members 
of  the  late  Eyamba's  family.  Her  antipathy  to  them  was  under- 
stood to  arise  firom  the  following  cause : — 

Old  Duke  Ephraim^  who  died  in  1834,  had  begun  to  weaken 
his  own  family  by  having  some  of  them  put  to  death  who  might 
covet  his  property,  as  well  as  rivals  who  might  rejoice  in  lus  de- 
cease. After  his  death  the  work  of  destruction  was  continued  by 
the  late  Eyambd,  to  remove  opponents  of  his  elevation  out  of  his 
way,  and  the  Ephraim  family  were  the  chief  sufferers.  Toung 
Eyo  told  me  that,  one  way  and  another,  above  two  hundred  free 
people  died  for  Duke  Ephraim,  besides  slaves  without  number. 
He  had  seen  the  devil  house  erected  for  him,  which  was  covered 
roof  and  sides  with  the  skulls  of  the  victims.  Eyamba  designed 
to  break  down  the  Ephraim  family  altogether;  and  the  sudden 
death  of  John  Duke,  in  1846,  was  attributed  to  that  cause. 
The  only  considerable  person  of  that  family  remaining  was 
Ephraim  Duke,  formerly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  competitors 
after  Eyamba's  death,  and  who  now  renewed  his  claims.  Mr. 
Yoimg  was  again  his  rival,  and  had  begun  to  sign  his  name 
"  Eyamba  VI."  Him  and  his,  therefore,  the  Ephraim  party  re- 
solved to  get  rid  off,  and  the  farm  slaves  were  ready  to  help  on 
the  design ;  for  these  people,  beside  their  attachment  to  the  family 
«)f  their  old  master,  the  great  Duke,  had  an  enmity  to  the  others  for 
their  cruelty,  mingled  with  contempt  for  their  poverty. 

Several  thousand  armed  negroes  assembled  in  the  market-place, 
with  the  chiefs  and  their  attendants,  to  oblige  accused  parties  to 
stand  their  trial  Some  of  the  missionaries  attempted  to  address 
them  on  the  subject,  and  stay  their  murderous  proceedings,  but, 
were  regarded  as  intruders,  and  desired  to  go  away.  Some  of  the 
Hupercargoes  also  proposing  to  interfere  were  ordered  off  the  ground. 
Among  the  doomed  ones,  the  brethren  saw  a  young  woman  take 
the  "  nut "  with  levity,  talking  and  laughing  with  the  by-standers 
without  seeming  fear.  A  free  man  of  the  town,  who  had  joined 
the  "  blood  men,"  saw  one  of  his  wives  subjected  to  the  ordeal, 
without  attempting  to  save  her. 

Mr.  Young  gradually  drew  off  from  the  work  of  death;  but 
Ephraim  Duke  furiously  urged  it  on.      At  length  a  woman  of 
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8oine  rank  being  accused,  exercised  ber  right  of  ftJuJlanging  an 
opponent,  and  called  on  Mr.  Toung  to  "  chop  nut  **  with  her.  It 
was  late  in  the  day,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  business  defend 
till  next  morning;  but  took  care  during  the  nig^t  to  ese^Mon 
board  ship,  and  thence,  on  Eyo's  promise  of  proteetioii,  to  CnA 
Town.  Thither  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Aniero,  while  some 
of  the  females  of  that  £unily  got  refuge  in  the  mission-house^  whidi 
by  turns  sheltered  both  masters  and  slaves.  It  seemed  a  rig^ 
eous  retribution,  that  these  men  should  have  to  flee  for  their  Kvei^ 
from  the  doom  they  had  so  often  unpityin^y  allotted  to  othem 

When  Toung^s  name  was  called  next  morning  some  one  made 
answer  for  him  that  he  would  ''chop"  with  OhiSma,  and  none 
other.  But  that  lady  was  as  little  disposed  to  be  put  on  her  trial  SI 
he;  and  she  threatened  to  blow  up  the  town  if  any  one  dared  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject  Nor  did  she  merely  threaten;  bat 
forthwith  prepared  to  execute  her  threat,  by  knocking  in  the  heads 
of  six  casks  of  gunpowder  that  were  in  her  house,  and  laying  a 
train.  Known  to  be  a  woman  of  determination,  her  fell  purpa<^ 
created  a  general  consternation,  both  in  the  town  and  among  the 
shipping. 

When  Duke  Town  had  been  for  several  days  in  that  state 
of  anarchy,  the  brethren  wrote  to  King  Eyo  to  interpose  and 
save  it.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  go  till  called  on  by  its 
own  head  men;  but  he  would  send  and  inquire  their  wishes  in 
the  matter.  He  had  sent  Egbo  the  day  before  without  being 
able  to  effect  anything;  as  the  "blood  men'*  filled  the  town;  but 
he  was  willing  to  go  himself  the  next  day  if  necessary. 

The  same  day  that  Eyo  went  to  Duke  Town,  the  missionaries 
also  assembled  there  for  united  prayer,  on  behalf  both  of  the 
country  and  the  mission ;  and  when  he  landed  they  went  to  meet 
and  salute  him.  The  siglit  which  presented  itself  was  an  uncom- 
mon and  impressive  one.  At  one  side  of  the  market-place  sat 
King  Eyo  under  his  grand  umbrella,  guarded  by  a  moderately 
numerous,  but  very  select  band  of  armed  men.  He  had  brought 
only  his  usual  retinue  of  three  canoes  following  his  boat;  but 
they  were  filled  with  picked  people.  Beside  him  Duke  Ephraim, 
Heny  Cobham  and  other  chiefs,  took  their  seats,  with  their 
followers.      The  "bush  people,"  several  thousands  in  number, 
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surrounded  the  rest  of  the  market-place,  standing  in  good  order, 
three  or  four  men  deep ;  and  all  armed  with  guns  and  cutlassea 

The  situation  was  critical.  A  rash  word  or  act  might  have 
znade  open  war  in  the  town  before  night  To  restore  order  it 
needed  a  self-command  and  tact  equal  to  the  boldness  with  which 
Eyo  had  presented  himself  with  a  small  guard  in  the  face  of  that 
armed  multitude.  He  accomplished  that  object^  however;  and 
before  night  those  wild  hordes  had  retired  to  the  plantations,  all 
parties  having  sworn  mbiam,  that  no  more  persons  should  die,  in 
any  way^  for  ^e  late  king. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  foregoing  events,  when  they  had  served 
to  exalt  King  Eyo  to  a  great  height  of  fame  for  wisdom  and  power, 
his  dwelling  house  and  stores  were  burned  to  the  ground,  with 
great  quantities  of  valuable  furniture  and  trade  goods  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds.  Viewed  in  connection 
with  the  help  he  gave  our  work  in  the  country,  it  was  likely  to  be 
misunderstood  by  those  in  whose  eyes  outward  prosperity  and 
adversity  are  the  proofs  of  Qod's  fJEivour  or  displeasure,  the  tests 
of  right  and  wrong.  Happily  the  calamity  was  not  misunder- 
stood by  him. 

The  fire  happened  the  night  after  I  had  gone  for  health  to  sea 
for  a  week  or  two.  The  following  notes  by  Mrs.  Waddell,  writ- 
ten in  my  absence  for  my  special  information,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  all  that  occured  : — 

"  We  retired  to  rest  as  usual  about  ten  o'clock,  but  ere  midnight 
were  aroused  by  a  noise  in  the  town,  the  violent  ringing  of  the 
great  bell,  and  a  glare  of  light  which  filled  the  house.  I  rushed  into 
the  hall,  and  met  Miss  Miller  coming  out  of  her  room  in  equal 
alarm  with  myself,  and  then  saw  that  the  King's  house  and  stores 
were  all  on  fire.  We  sent  off  our  house-people  and  Kroomen  with 
pails  and  tubs  to  cany  water,  and  then  joined  in  prayer  to  God. 
The  buildings  were  being  consumed  with  fearful  rapidity,  illumin- 
ating the  whole  country  around. 

"  Mr.  Thomson  went  to  see  if  he  could  give  any  help,  and  found 
hnndreds  of  women  carrying  water,  while  the  men  were  employed 
in  breaking  down  the  surrounding  houses,  to  prevent  the  fire 
iPiHidiii^     The  King  and  his  brothers  were   endeavouring  to 
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save  some  Talnablfls;  even  his  womea'a  yard  mm  tlmmn  open, 
and  bis  wivee  all  called  out  to  woik,  some  to  cany  wmter  {ram  the 
liver,  others  to  carry  away,  and  save  where  they  otrald,  doth  and 
other  goods. 

"  By  four  o'clock,  the  fire  having  Iramed  itself  nearly  oiit^  Mr. 
Thomson  went  down  the  river  to  acquaint  the  brethren  with  iHut 
liad  occnred,  and  bring  them  np  to  comfort  the  King.  At  sefca 
o'clock,  Miss  Miller  and  I  having  got  a  little  sleep  went  down 
town  to  see  him  and  offer  oar  sympathy.  He  was  sitting  in  hii 
new  yard,  where  he  always  sits  on  Sabbath,  and  looked  sad  and 
exhausted  Truly  it  had  been  a  sad  night  for  him.  Some  way 
off  sat  E^gbo  Jack,  silent  and  sonowfuL  For  a  few  momeiitB 
we  also  could  not  speak.  At  length  we  told  him  that  we  thanked 
God  to  see  himself  safe^  and  reminded  him  of  the  afflictioiis  of  Job 
and  his  patience.  He  remembered  the  stoiy,  and  applied  it, 
Raying  that  the  Lord  bad  given  to  him,  and  now  the  Lord  bad 
taken  away  again,  and  he  was  satisfied.  It  grieved  him  particularly 
that  much  goods  in  his  store  were  not  his  own.  I  proposed  to 
8end  breakfast  for  bim  and  bis  brothers,  who  had  been  np  all 
night  labouring  in  the  fire,  and  inquired  what  he  would  like.  He 
thanked  me  politely,  and  said,  anything  I  pleased.  We  went  to 
liis  wives,  who  were  sitting  down  in  sorrow,  as  when  mourning 
for  tlie  dead.  Some  murmured,  saying,  where  would  they  now 
get  their  chop.  Others  blamed  Ckxi  as  having  done  very  ill  to 
their  '  father.'  But  tliere  were  a  few,  wiser  than  they,  who  admon- 
ished  them  not  to  speak  so. 

**  The  brethren  from  Duke  Town  and  Old  Town  soon  came  up, 
and  were  gratified  to  find  the  King  in  such  a  proper  state  of  mind; 
neither  despising  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  nor  fednting  under  it 
The  ship  captains  and  Duke  Town  gentry  also  soon  began  to 
arrive.  Camaroons,  who  had  been  at  his  feurm,  came  in  great 
distress  to  see  us.  We  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  him,  which 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  wished  we  would  go  and  tell  them 
to  the  King,  not  knowing  that  we  had  already  done  so. 

*'We  went  again  in  the  evening  to  see  what  he  might 
require,  and  offered  to  send  him  supper.  This  he  declined,  but 
requested  a  blanket  and  sheet  for  his  bed,  knife,  fork,  kc.  all 
which  had  been  lost     On  our  way  back  we  found  Tom  Ejo  and 
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others  sitting  at  bis  door,  very  down-cast.  They  were  in  a  good 
state  of  mind,  however,  and  owned  that  it  was  of  the  Lord;  and 
what  could  they  say.  He  added,  with  truth  and  good  feeling, 
*  We  all  suffer  this  loss,  for  we  all  get  out  of  that  store.'  We 
said  that  it  was  good  that  King  Eyo  saw  Gk>d'8  hand  in  the  fire, 
and  did  not  regard  foolish  witch  story.  *  Oh,  very  true  indeed,* 
he  replied.  '  Suppose  King  Eyo  been  mind  witch  palaver,  the  half 
of  this  town  been  chop  nut  by  this  time.  But  he  hear  what  God 
says,  and  he  done  for  that  thing.*  We  visited  some  poor  sick 
people,  and  found  them  in  great  distress,  as  no  one  could  mind 
them  that  day. 

"  On  the  Lord's  day  Mr.  Edgerley  preached,  and  the  King  was 
in  his  place  as  usual  He  said,  '  I  tell  all  my  people  they  must 
come  and  hear  Qod's  word,  same  as  befora  Suppose  I  flog  any 
man,  and  he  sorry  for  his  fault,  and  beg  me,  I  must  stop.  K  he 
not  sorry,  and  beg  me,  I  must  flog  him  more.  God  flog  we  all 
now.*  Some  great  gentlewoman,  he  said,  had  talked  about  some- 
body having  *  free-mason '  against  his  house ;  but  he  told  her  that 
it  was  God  who  had  done  it,  and  not  mah ;  for  if  he  had  pleased, 
he  could  have  sent  a  great  rain,  and  killed  the  fire  at  once.  From 
all  the  country  around,  people  came  in  daily  to  comfort  him, 
bringing  presents.  One  poor,  sickly  woman,  coming  firom  the 
farm  to  pay  her  respects,  died  on  the  way. 

"  The  next  day  the  brethren  and  sisters  from  the  other  towns 
came  again  to  see  him,  and  bring  such  things  as  he  might  need. 
All  his  house  boys  also  needed  things,  having  lost  their  shirts, 
blankets,  cloths,  &c.,  which  we  tried  to  supply  as  we  could.** 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  only  to  add,  that  missionaries  and 
captains  all  said  that  Eyo  had  conducted  himself  so  well  on  that 
occasion,  he  stood  higher  in  their  esteem  than  ever  before.  To 
myself  he  said  that  he  was  glad  no  house  had  been  burned  but 
his  own,  and  no  lives  lost  in  the  fire.  He  also  remarked  truly, 
that,  had  he  been  away  from  town,  every  one  would  have  said,  if 
he  had  been  present  it  could  not  have  happened;  but  he  was 
there,  and  his  brothers  and  their  people,  and  they  could  not  pre- 
vent nor  stay  the  fire ;  for  Grod  sent  it  A  good  proof  of  his 
chastened  and  subdued  feelings  was  afforded,  when  some  people, 
that  had  been  caught  stealing  during  the  fire,  were  brought  to 
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him.  He  merely  reproved  and  dirnniwed  them.  EBe  dan^iler 
Inyang^  fonnerly  referred  to  as  a  moDBtroiuly  great  "gonile- 
woman,"  joined  others  in  saying  that  **  Qod  do  their  fktfaer  TCiy 
had  to  horn  his  honaey  alter  he  always  caU  people  to  meetSi^ 
and  speak  Qod's  word  to  than."  She  was  reproved,  howem; 
hy  her  young  1»other  Eshen^  who  said  that  ahe  spokB  tod- 
idily,  like  Job's  wife;  and  that  periiaps  God  saw  that  their 
father  loved  his  riches  too  much,  and  for  that  cause  took  the 
half  of  them  away.  The  same  yoath  observed  that  it  was 
a  mercy  of  Qod  th^  wore  not  all  burned,  and  the  whole  town 
too;  and  that  Qod  eould  make  great  good  coma  out  cf  tint 
seeming  eviL 

We  may  bring  together  here  several  exhibitions  which  the  peeo- 
liar  Calabar  institution  E^bo  made  about  that  period,  from  whidi 
its  nature  and  design  may  be  gathered.  Its  inutility  for  good 
government  was  stiikiDgly  manifested  during  those  disturbances 
at  Duke  Town  which  have  been  described.  Tet  the  power  with 
which  it  subdued  the  reftuctory  Guinea  Company  people,  showed 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

The  eldest  son  of  Antica  Cobham,  of  Duke  Town,  who  in  1846 
killed  his  father's  head  slave,  and  afterwards  another,  with  perfect 
impunity,  had  this  year  been  guilty  of  a  barbarous  outrage  on  one 
of  his  wives,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it  by  the  chie6  of 
the  town.  The  gentlemen  of  the  shipping  were,  however,  moved 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  said  to  King  Eyo,  that  if  there 
was  no  power  in  the  country  to  bring  the  villain  to  justice,  they 
would  arrest  him  themselves,  and  send  for  Consul  Beecroft  to  come 
and  try  him  for  his  many  crimes.  Eyo  was  silent;  but  after 
they  were  gone,  he  remarked  that  they  wanted  to  usurp  authority 
over  Calabar,  as  if  it  belonged  to  them.  I  replied,  that  the  daring 
and  repeated  crimes  of  that  young  man  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  rulers  of  the  country  to  do  something  with  him,  and  not  seem 
as  if  they  approved  of  his  atrocities ;  thereby  they  would  leave  no 
occasion  for  foreigners  to  interfere. 

After  a  few  weeks,  finding  that  Duke  Town  would  not  act 
against  the  barbarous  offender,  the  captains  and  missionaries  went 
in  a  body  to  King  Eyo,  to  persuade  him  to  exercise  his  great 
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power  to  some  good  effect,  by  arresting  and  punishing  the  crimi- 
nal himsel£  But  he,  while  condemning  the  crime,  demurred  to 
the  line  of  action  they  proposed,  having,  he  said,  neither  the 
right  nor  power  to  do  as  they  wished.  He  was  not  absolute  king 
of  the  country ;  he  had  no  authority  in  Duke  Town,  as  they  knew,* 
unless  invited ;  and  could  not  seize  and  punish  that  man,  who  had 
broken  no  £gbo  law,  without  himself  becoming  an  offender,  and 
raising  the  whole  country  against  him.  In  short,  it  appeared, 
though  Eyo  was  loath  to  own  it,  that  the  Egbo  Society  was 
originated  and  maintained,  not  to  repress  crime,  but  to  render  its 
members  absolutely  irresponsible  for  their  conduct  towards  their 
dependants. 

The  white  gentlemen  were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  native 
oligarchy  was   so  powerless  for  good,  and  strong  only  for  evil 

It  could  fine  Captain*  K for  an  act  of  mercy,  when  he  had 

rescued  a  poor  woman  from  the  whip  of  a  savage  Egbo  runner, 
who  had  pounced  on  her  in  the  streets.  Could  it  not  punish  one 
of  its  own  subjects  for  an  act  of  atrocity  1  No;  the  one  opposed, 
the  other  favoured  its  objects  and  designs.  So  young  Cobham 
continued  his  murders,  and  laughed  at  his  accusers,  till  judgment 
overtook  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

The  town  of  Ikorofiong  came  under  the  ban  of  Egbo  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  A  man  there  sent  an  officer  of  the  society  to  another 
in  Ikuniiu,  to  obtain  payment  of  a  debt ;  who,  not  receiving  it, 
seized  his  children  as  hostages  by  tying  the  sacred  yellow  band 
on  their  arms.  He  did  more,  and  exceeded  the  license  of  his 
order,  by  carrying  off  goats  belonging  to  other  people  in  the  town. 
The  Ikunitu  people  appealed  to  Duke  Town,  which  took  up  their 
cause,  and  sent  an  Egbo  with  several  armed  canoes  to  repair  the 
damage,  by  plundering  Ikorofiong,  The  latter  resisted,  and  pre- 
vented the  landing  of  these  unwelcome  visitors,  which  provoked 
the  Duke  Town  people  to  prepare  for  war  in  earnest  All  the 
proceedings  were  irregular;  but  King  Eyo  prevented  the  war 
against  the  offending  town,  which  had  appealed  to  hini,  by  calling 
a  grand  Egbo  meeting  to  settle  all  palavers.  Ikorofiong  was  con- 
denmed  for  having  resisted  Egbo,  its  fault  being  high  treason; 

•  He  referred  to  the  oppoeltlon  the  fapercargoct  had  always  glTcn  to  both  town*  being 
r  him,  their  rirairj  being  considered  good  for  trade. 
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bat  WM  allowed  to  xedfiem  its  life  fcgr 
redaoed  to  one  head  and  a  fine.  We  endettfonnd  to  aoewl  thi 
the  fine  mily  dioold  be  exacted,  even  were  it  inewwandt  aai 
thoD^t  we  had  anooeeded,  and  tliat  the  afimr  mm  aH  aetlMy 
when,  after  several  weeks  of  slIenoe»  the  Duke  Town  I{gbo  eoi* 
denly  appealed  at  onr  beach,  and,  ere  we  kamedwhttt  ttcaaefe^ 
earned  its  victim  to  the  old  madkel-pkoe^  and  took  awi^  Us  hesi 

King  !I^Oy  when  dealt  with  about  ^bm  diedding  of  InnoeflBl 
blood,  {deeded  that  he  had  iij^osed  it  in  Ihe  E^  oonadl,  but  Is 
vain,  as  his  voice  there  was  no  more  thMi  that  of  ao^  other;  Md 
he  appealed  to  Qod  who  knew  Im  hearty  tears  at  the  aaafte  iim 
filling  his  eyes,  that  these  thmgs  troubled  liu  mind  rmf  undL 
^  CUabar  men  never  think,"  he  said;  ^tiiegr  no  wiU  take  time ani 
think  what  they  da"  Duke  Town  gendemen,  however^  dedared 
that  they  wonld  have  been  better  pleased  with  donUe  the  fine 
without  the  head,  had  Creek  Town  consented.  On  the  othtr 
hand,  Old  Egbo  Jack  asserted  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
redeem  IJcoroJUmg's  head;  its  offence  could  be  purged  only  by 
death.  In  other  words,  that  '^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission;"  and  he  pointedly  asked,  almost  in  the  words  of 
Caiaphas,  if  it  were  better  for  all  Ekrikok  to  die,  or  one  man  instead 
of  iti  ''Egbo  law,"  he  said,  ''is  the  same  to  Calabar  as  God's 
law.  If  any  man  break  it,  all  Calabar  must  make  war  on  him  till 
they  kill  him,  if  he  no  give  man  for  his  head.  It  be  Egbo  make 
Calabar  pass  all  blaCk  man's  country."  And  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  any  other  equalling  it.  "  Is  it  Bonny  %  "  he  asked  with  dis- 
dain ;  "  or  New  Calabar )  or  Brass  1  or  Camaroons  1 " 

The  following  is  one  instance  of  Egbo  justice.  Two  of  the 
minor  gentry  quarreUed,  and  one  called  the  other  a  thie£  The 
latter  challenged  his  opponent  to  prove  his  words,  or  pay  for  the 
slander;  and  he  fixed  the  damages  at  two  slaves,  or,  failing  them, 
his  two  ears,  ligreeing,  if  the  other  could  prove  the  scandalous  im- 
putation, to  forfeit  as  much  to  him.  Not  being  himself  a  member 
of  the  higher  grades  of  Egbo,  he  engaged  a  great  gentleman  to 
plead  his  cause  in  an  Egbo  meeting,  on  the  usual  terms  of  a  half 
of  the  proceeds  if  he  gained  it  The  advocate  succeeded,  but 
made  little  by  it;  for  the  defamer  had  neither  ears  nor  slaves  to 
spare,  and  both  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  family  oonneetaons 
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were  concerned  in  his  not  losing  any  he  had.  He  was,  therefore, 
condemned  to  be  publicly  flogged ;  and,  tied  to  the  flag-staff  in  tho 
niarket-place,  he  received  fifty  lashes  from  an  Egbo  executioner,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  other  gentlemen — the  whip  being  no 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  but  a  cowskin,  long,  and  strong,  and  lithe,  fifty 
strokes  of  which  would  be  worse  than  several  hundreds  of  the 
other.  The  punishment  was  not  very  public ;  for  neither  women, 
nor  children,  nor  slaves,  could  appear  when  that  Egbo  was  abroad. 

Another  case  occurred,  in  which  an  '^  Egbo  palaver"  was  com- 
promised altogether  by  fiua  A  young  man  had  let  fall  an  Egbo 
drum,  which  he  carried  in  one  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  disrespect 
to  any  of  its  sacred  things  is  a  capital  crima  I  pleaded  with  its 
chiefs  how  disproportioned  the  penalty  to  the  fault  ^  He  was 
drunk,"  said  one  of  them;  ''and  we  must  teach  them  young  men 
not  to  drink  rum  on  Egbo  day,  to  make  fool  of  Egbo  thing."  I 
thought  of  the  prohibition  against  priests  drinking  wine  when  serv- 
ing in  the  tabernacle. 

The  following  instance  of  the  absurd  despotism  of  Egbo  in  trifles, 
came  home  to  myself  A  procession  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  our  house,  while  one  of  our  boys,  a  gentleman's  son,  was  en- 
gaged beside  me  in  the  veranda.  He  was  seen  from  the  procession, 
or  else  a  spy,  unobserved,  was  watching  our  house ;  and  a  messenger 
came  from  the  Egbo  gentlemen  to  summon  him  to  the  Palaver  House. 
"  See,  sir,"  said  he,  "  what  Egb'^  want  to  do  now ;  they  want  to 
fine  me,  because  I  stand  here  while  they  pass  yonder."  I  sent 
answer  by  the  messenger,  that  he  had  not  been  out  of  the  house 
all  morning  to  look  after  Egbo ;  and  also,  was  engaged  at  my  work, 
and  could  not  leave  it.  Ere  long,  another  messenger,  more  for- 
mal, came  to  summon  him,  and,  as  before,  without  speaking  to 
me.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  be  terrified  and  punished  for  no- 
thing, I  went  myself  to  protest  against  their  intrusion  on  my 
household,  in  violation  of  customary  courtesy  and  acknowledged 
good  order. 

They  were  all  in  Egbo  Jack's  Palaver  House,  and  the  boy  was  a 
nephew  of  that  same  great  maa.  I  asked  why  they  had  sent  to 
call  away  one  of  my  servants  without  reference  to  me,  or  word  of 
explanation]  The  boy  had  not  been  out  of  the  house,  nor  off  his 
duty  all  morning,  and  why  should  they  seek  to  trouble  him  when 
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he  had  done  no  wrongl  Was  it  not  enough,  that  when  I^vu 
in  town,  none  of  our  servants  coold  leave  our  house  for  aoj  hnn- 
nessl  Must  they  also  be  locked  up  in  dark  rooms  t**  '^YeB,''cn0d 
old  Jack,  '4ock  'em  up;  that  be  proper  way.  If  'em  no  lock  jx^ 
they  must  stoop  down  so,  when  Egbo  pass;"  and  he  bowed  down 
till  his  own  &ce  was  almost  on  the  ground.  I  said  that  we  wen 
careful  never  U>  intrude  on  their  Egbo,  and  it  must  not  intrude  on 
us,  forwe  were  not  subject  to  it  Sttch  vexatious  and  absurd  pro- 
ceedings would  bring  it  into  contempt  /L  good  man,  who  feared 
Qod,  could  not  join  it  It  killed  the  innocent^  and  let  the  gniltj 
escape;  strengthened  men  in  thdr  crimes,  and  persecuted  good 
boys  for  nothing.  Eyo  said,  **  F^ver  set;"  and  I  came  awqr* 
But  it  was  told  me  subsequently  that  the  lad's  friends  had  to  pay 
a  fine  for  him  after  aU. 

Creek  Town  consisted  of  three  divisions — the  Honesty  town, 
the  Ambo  town,  and  Jack's  town — and  I  tried  to  establish  a 
weekly  meeting  for  instruction  in  each,  beside  the  public  one  in 
king's  yard,  which  would  soon  be  transferred  to  the  church. 
Having  succeeded  in  Young  Eyo's  and  Camaroon's  houses,  where 
ucigbbours,  as  well  as  the  households,  attended,  I  hoped  not  to 
fail  with  old  Jack.  On  our  first  interview  for  that  purpose,  I  said 
that  I  used  formerly  to  call  to  see  him,  but  his  people  always  told 
me  that  he  was  sleeping  or  working,  and  could  not  be  seen ;  and  1 
supposed  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  ma  "No!"  he  replied; 
"what  way  I  can  fear  for  see  youl"  I  asked  if  he  prayed  to 
God?  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he  did  so  all  times."  "  And  what  do  you 
pray  fori"  "For  life,"  he  replied,  "that  God  make  me  live  life 
long  time."  "Well,  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  live  life?" 
"Don't  know."  "A  hundred  years  morel"  "Don't  think  sa" 
"  Well,  time  will  come,  you  must  die  1 "  "  Yes,  must  die."  "  What 
will  you  do  then  1 "  " No  saby."  " Can  you  live  again  1 "  "Me 
no  saby."  "  You  would  like  to  live  for  ever  1 "  ***  Yea."  «  Then 
pray  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  make  you  live  for  ever/* 
Thereupon  I  preached  to  him  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  the  precious  and  important  message 
of  divine  love  and  life  eternal  in  the  gospel 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour  appointed,  I  went  to  his  yard  to 
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teach  his  people;  but  found  him  and  friends  at  chop,  and  had  to 
sit  aside  till  they  were  done.  The  idle  people  loitering  about  his 
door  were  then  called  in;  but  he  scouted  the  idea  of  his  wives  at- 
tending. "'King  Eyo  do  them  thing,"  he  said,  "  but  it  no  fit  for 
Jack ;  Jack  no  wilL''  The  jugs  and  mugs  of  mimbo  were  still  on 
the  table,  and  were  being  filled  and  emptied  while  I  spoke.  Soon 
as  I  began,  he  also  began  to  talk  to  his  guests.  Having  paused 
till  he  ceased,  I  resumed,  sjkL  then  he  at  once  resumed  his  con- 
versation. Thus  he  interrupted  me  several  times,  still  filling  and 
handing  mugs  of  mimbo  to  friends  who  came  to  salute  him.  At 
length  I  said  to  him  in,  perhaps,  not  the  softest  tones,  ''  Am  I  to 
stand  up  here  like  a  fool,  while  you  and  every  one  are  talking? 
Or  shall  I  sit  down  and  wait  till  you  are  done?  or  take  my  hat 
and  go  away?"  "We  are  done  now,"  he  said,  "go  on."  Ere 
long,  a  messenger  summoned  him  to  a  palaver  in  king's  yard.  He 
instantly  got  up,  called  for  his  hat  and  silver-headed  staff,  and 
without  a  good-bye  left  us.  The  rest  followed.  By  comparison 
with  the  meeting  there,  we  learned  to  appreciate  those  elsewhere. 
Mrs.  Waddell  tried  meetings  among  his  women,  but  with  little 
better  success.     They  had  all  imbibed  his  spirit 

Another  example  of  that  old  gentleman,  but  not  more  favourable 
than  the  last,  presents  itself  in  the  following  occurrence.  It  is 
probably  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  his  name. 

A  faction  fight  took  place  between  his  people  and  those  of  the  Anibo 
family,  represented  by  Camaroons.  A  person  of  the  latter  town  seized 
a  woman  of  the  former  as  security  for  a  debt,  which  was  due, 
however,  not  by  her  master,  but  by  some  one  else  of  that  family. 
He  resented  it,  and  seized  one  of  the  Ambo  slaves  in  retaliation. 
Hostile  messages  passed  between  the  heads  of  the  towns,  which 
ended  in  a  street  fight,  the  slaves  on  both  sides  being  led  on  by 
their  masters.  King  Eyo,  hearing  of  it,  hoisted  the  yeUow  flag 
of  Brass  Egbo  over  his  house,  and  sent  out  a  strong  band  of  Egbo 
runners  with  their  beUs  and  whips,  who  soon  dispersed  the  rioters. 

The  streets  were  cleared  by  the  time  I  got  down,  and  all  parties 
were  within  doors;  but  I  called  on  two  of  the  principal  men 
on  each  side,  to  try  by  friendly  coimsels  to  promote  peace. 
GamftrooDB)  small  as  he  was,  could  not  be  surpassed  for  high 
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spirit ;  and  he  was  very  bold  that  day ;  but  promised  to  be  quiet) 
keep  his  people  within  doors,  and  set  a  good  example.  Hogau 
Basy,  on  the  same  side,  made  good  promises,  and  gave  a  specimen 
of  what  Calabar  people  called  "  sweet  mouth."  Three  things,  he 
said,  kept  Creek  Town — King  Eyo,  Egbo,  and  Missionary — and  he 
must  hear  me  as  he  would  hear  Qod. 

Egbo  Jack  was  better  known  for  ** strong  mouth"  than  "sweet 
mouth,"  and  was,  indeed,  a  strong  man,  having  more  slaves  than 
any  other,  except  King  Eyo.  His  yard  was  full  of  people  prepared 
for  a  fight,  with  long  heavy  sticks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bundles 
of  darts  about  two  feet  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends.  No  guns 
and  cutlasses  were  seen,  however,  as  they  were  weapons  of  war. 

Jack  was  highly  excited,  and  would  hear  nothing  that  could  be 
said.  He  was  indignant  that  Hogan  Basy  should  presume  to 
equal  himself  with  him ;  and  when  the  law  and  authority  of  God 
was  mentioned,  he  blasphemed  shockingly,  as  if  his  Maker  were 
altogether  such  an  one  as  himself.  He  raged  about  his  long-con- 
tinued sickness — tlie  conse(|uence  chiefly  of  his  intemperate  habits 
— and  about  his  declining  trade,  for  he  was  deeply  indebt^'d  to  the 
ships  and  could  get  no  more  trust.  He  acknowledged  neither  go<>d- 
ness  nor  forbearance  on  God's  part,  nor  any  sin  on  his  own.  He  hati 
done  God  nothing,  he  said;  but  God  had  done  him  too  much  bad. 
If  he  could  see  him  he  would  fight  him.  He  boasted  of  his  power 
of  injuring  otliers,  saying  that  he  "  could  do  bad  past  every  man  in 
that  town,  if  any  man  did  him  bad."  Exhausted  by  his  own 
violence,  he  at  length  calmed  a  little,  promised  to  leave  off  fight- 
ing, and  to  send  away  liis  people  to  their  farms.  I  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  encouraging  the  "  bush  people"  to  come  and  fight  in 
town,  (that  was  before  the  outbreaks  at  Duke  Town),  hinting,  that 
if  they  came  one  day  by  liis  orders,  for  his  purposes,  they  might 
come  another  day,  without  his  orders,  for  their  own. 

The  town  was  not  quieted  till  after  some  days,  when  an  E^ho 
court  was  held,  and  the  Ambo  family  which  began  the  disturbance 
fined.  Then  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  king  in  person,  in 
full  procession,  forbidding  family  fights,  under  heavy  penalties. 
*'If  two  men  fight,''  so  ran  the  law,  "no  one  must  join  on  either 
side,  lest  it  grow  into  a  family  quarrel.  The  third  who  engages 
in  it  will  be  held  guilty,  and  have  Egbo  palaver." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1863. 

F«te  of  Mr.  Chliholm— Many  boats  and  crews  lost— Twins  sared  at  Old  Town,  and  Egbo 
blown  on  nhwion-hoase  thero— Twins  saved  at  Creek  Town  with  King  Eyo's  help- 
Thieves  and  pnnUhments — Young  Eyo's  letter— Consecrates  his  house  to  God— Mixes 
in  eountry  customs— Opposes  his  sister  Ansa— Opposed  by  his  fiither— 111  effects  of  his 
unsteadiness— Use  of  Interpreters— Books  in  the  Efik  tongue— Failing  health — Fer- 
nando Po;  address  to  Mr.  Beecroft— Voyage  to  England,  and  incidents  thereof— 
**  Billy  orerboard,  sir**— Lying-to  in  a  fkir  wind— Fog  in  the  Channel— Ood  hmrs 
prayer,  and  shows  our  way. 

THIS  chapter  will  conclude  our  second  campaign  in  Calabar,  and 
end  with  our  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  health. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Chisholm;  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  this  long  time?  The  question  so  easily  put  is  not  easily 
answered.  While  I  was  at  home  in  1 848,  9,  he  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  mission  with  consent  of  the  brethren,  and  settled 
in  Fernando  Po  to  work  for  himself,  expecting  to  better  his  cir- 
cumstances. I  found  him  there  on  my  return  from  Britain,  and 
at  his  own  desire  settled  accounts  with  him.  We  knew  that, 
whether  as  house  or  ship  carpenter,  he  could  get  good  work  and 
wages  at  Clarence  if  he  minded  his  business,  and  might  be  more 
hkely  to  mind  it  there  than  be  had  been  with  us. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  King  Eyo  sent  for  him  to  come  and  work 
at  putting  up  a  new  house.  He  left  Clarence  in  a  small  coast- 
ing vessel  with  that  object  in  view,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Whether  it  was  upset  in  a  squall,  or  got  into  the  shallows 
of  the  Rio  del  Rey^  between  Calabar  and  Camaroons,  where  all  on 
board  would  be  seized  by  the  natives,  and  held  or  sold  as  slaves, 
or  was  becalmed,  and  drifted  away  with  the  current  southwards, 
and  out  into  the  wide  ocean,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  these 
several  ways  boats  and  crews  were  often  lost  The  following 
cases  came  within  my  own  knowledge : — 

A  ship's  long-boat  left  Calabar  for  Bonny.  Unable  to  reach 
that  plaoe^  after  many  days  beating  to  windward  Captain  C 
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put  back  to  Clarence,  and  thence  sailed  for  Calabar.  For  sx 
weeks  the  boat  was  not  heard  of.  At  length  a  white  sailor  aiid 
a  Krooman,  ransomed  from  the  Eio  dd  Rey  people  by  Calabar 
native  traders,  reached  Duke  l^own,  and  told  the  sad  fate  of  the 
boat  and  crew.  It  was  upset  in  a  tornado  off  the  mouth  of  our 
river,  but  the  men  clung  to  it  for  several  days  and  nights  while  it 
drifted  down  the  coast,  till  exhausted  by  exposure  to  sun  and  rain, 
and  by  want  of  food  and  sleep,  all  fell  ofl^  or  were  torn  off  by  the 
sharks,  but  these  two,  who  were  taken  by  a  native  fishing  canoe, 
and  kept  till  liberated  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  Calabar  people 
had  orders,  when  they  traded  in  that  direction,  to  inquire  for 
shipwrecked  seamen  of  any  nation,  and  bring  them  to  the  ships, 
where  they  were  remunerated;  and  as  that  happened  soon  after 
Mr.  Chisholm  was  missed,  fresh  orders  were  sent  by  Ring  Eye, 
both  to  his  traders  and  his  farmers  in  that  direction,  to  n:ake 
every  inquiry  for  liira,  and  if  alive,  to  spare  no  pains  or  cost  to 
recover  him.     But  lie  was  never  heard  of  more. 

In  the  beginning  of  1850  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y ,  missionary 

teachers  going  from  Clarence  to  Camaroons,  were  capsized  in  u 
squall.  Happily  they  escaped  from  the  sinking  schooner  by  it^ 
boats,  but  were  seized  by  the  barbarous  people  of  that  part  of  the 
coast,  stripped  of  everything,  and  held  to  ransom.  The  Bimbii 
people  rjinsomed  them,  and  sent  them  to  Calabar. 

A  Calabar  captain,  on  his  homeward  voyage  the  prc\dous  year, 
picked  up  a  Fernando  Po  boat  and  crew  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  that  island.  They  had  left  Camaroons  for  Clarence  without  a 
compass,  having  the  island  full  in  view,  lost  sight  of  it  during  the 
night,  in  the  mDniing  coftld  not  see  it  for  mist  and  rain,  and  went 
sailing  about  looking  for  it  till  nearly  lost,  having  drifted  out  to  sea. 

One  of  the  times  I  went  to  Bonny,  a  yam  boat  of  Clarence  was 
ordered  by  its  owner  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  mission  vessel, 
expecting  a  good  market  there  for  its  cargo.  We  left  the  cove  as 
usual  at  night,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  boat  then  or  since.  It 
followed  us,  we  learned  on  our  return  to  Clarence,  but  at  what 
distance  no  one  knew.  And  what  became  of  it  no  one  knew  for 
six  months.  Then  a  Krooman,  who  had  been  on  board  of  it, 
returned  from  Corisco,  and  reported  that  they  had  lost  themselves 
and  when  nearly  starved  had  landed,  not  knowing  where  they  were ; 
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tbat  some  of  tlieir  party  were  killed  and  otbers  enslaved,  among 
whom  he  was  till  he  managed  to  make  his  escape  by  an  English 
ship  touching  at  the  coast  In  some  of  these  ways,  doubtless, 
our  poor  friend  Chisholm  disappeared. 

The  birth  of  twins  this  year,  both  at  Old  Town  and  Creek 
Town,  enabled  the  missionaries  to  commence  the  reformation 
'which  humanity  demanded,  on  behalf  both  of  the  mothers  and 
children.  A  woman  in  the  mission-house  at  Old  Town  was  like 
to  go  distracted  when  she  found  what  she  had  brought  forth,  and 
wanted  to  kill  the  poor  infants,  but  Mrs.  Edgerley  saved  them, 
and  soothed  and  comforted  the  mother  by  assurances  of  her  safety. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  secure  their  safety,  for  the  old  chief 
and  his  people  there  were  furious  about  the  birth,  and  dreaded 
the  destruction  of  their  town  from  the  vengeance  of  their  god 
Anansay  who  lived  in  the  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  Find- 
ing that  the  missionaries  would  not  throw  away  the  infants,  nor 
expel  the  mother,  Willy  Tom  "blew  Egbo  on  the  house,"  forbidding 
any  one  to  go  near  it  or  the  school,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm 
up  the  Qua  river,  where  he  remained  for  a  full  year  with  most  of 
the  people. 

The  Egbo  prohibition  had  little  effect  Both  Camaroons  and 
Young  Eyo  visited  the  place  to  see  the  poor  babes,  and  the  latter 
brought  a  present  of  cloth  and  other  things  for  their  use.  He 
even  took  them  into  his  arms  to  the  amazement  of  his  foUowers, 
who  had  said  that  no  man  iu  Calabar  could  be  bold  enough  to  do 
so.  His  coming  was  a  full  proof  of  King  Eyo's  good  feeling  in 
the  case ;  and  the  school  children  of  all  the  towns  rejoiced  in  what 
had  taken  place,  and  went  to  see  the  little  wonders. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  twins  were  bom  at  Creek  Town,  and 
immediately  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  before  we 
heard  of  it,  with  orders  from  King  Eyo  to  the  people  there  to  take 
care  of  the  mother  and  children.  Miss  Miller  at  once,  with 
some  of  our  house  people  carrying  needful  things,  set  out  to  look 
for  them,  and  on  her  return  gave  a  lively  account  of  her  proceed- 
ings. Finding  the  poor  woman  without  fire  or  water,  she  made 
the  farm  people  bestir  themselves  in  providing  both,  though  at 
first  they  were  more  inclined  to  flee  from  than  to  help  her.     They 
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would  not  for  a  long  time  look  near  the  infiuita.  Indeed,  tiie 
women  ran  Bcreaming  to  hide  themselvee  whenever  they  were  hdd 
out  towards  them,  as  if  they  were  monsteis.  The  men  fint  ac- 
quired confidence,  and  drew  near  when  they  saw  oar  house  bop 
and  girls  nursing  them  with  safety.  Then  the  women  began  to  peep 
through  holes  and  round  comers,  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  tiU 
they  ventured  to  look  over  the  men*s  shbnlders,  and  were  at  kogtii 
amazed  to  find  that  the  prodigies  had  hands  and  fee^  eyes  and 
ears,  mouths  and  noses,  like  other  babies.  They  had  never  looked 
on  twins  before.  While  she  was  there  old%o8ent  out  yamsi  and 
fresh  orders  to  the  (arm  servants  to  take  the  best  care  of  both 
mother  and  children. 

As  much  depended  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  fint  case,  it 
was  considered  best  to  have  tiiem  near  ourselves.  They  wen 
brought  in,  therefore,  even  publicly  and  through  the  market^  with 
a  convoy  that  made  a  sensation.  One  of  our  boys,  a  gentleman's 
son,  carried  the  infants  sleeping  in  a  basket,  and  seemed  proud  of 
his  burden.  No  ill  feeling  was  shown  by  any  one.  Camaroons 
came  in  just  as  they  arrived,  and  saw  them  lying  side  by  sida 
Thinking,  perhaps,  of  his  own  lost  ones,  he  exclaimed,  "They  look 
so  beautiful;  very  beautiful  indeed."  The  King  and  his  brother 
Tom  also  came  to  see  them,  and  he  told. the  mother  to  fear 
nothing,  but  take  care  of  the  children,  and  he  would  take  care  of 
her.  Nothing  delighted  us  more,  however,  than  to  see  the  joy 
with  which  our  house  and  school  boys  and  girls  welcomed  these 
little  strangers,  and  indeed  acted  with  us  in  all  measures  for  social 
and  moral  improvement  When  we  saw  how  their  hearts  and 
consciences  seemed  to  be  gained  in  favour  of  Christian  truth, 
purity,  and  mercy,  we  could  not  doubt,  under  God,  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  missionary  work  in  that  country. 

One  of  the  infants  was  delicate  from  its  birth.  The  crying  of 
the  mother  one  night  told  us  that  something  had  happened.  We 
feared  for  the  puny  babe,  and  found  our  fears  confirmed.  The 
mother  was  in  real  sorrow.  Let  this  fact  be  noted.  Calabar 
women  bewailed  their  sad  fate  when  they  gave  birth  to  twins. 
We  heard  of  only  one  who  had  refused  to  destroy  theuL*     Here 

*  A  man  rich  In  fimns  at  Guinea  Companj  wan  a  twin  born.  Bnt  be  dare  never  kiv* 
bia  ftLTtn,  thooffli  Eyo  told  me  he  wonld  wilUnglj  reoeire  blm  at  Credc  Town. 
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nature,  uncontrolled  by  devilish  superstition,  resumes  its  sway, 
and  the  mother,  with  only  one  week  to  get  over  her  old  prejudices, 
bewails  the  early  death  of  her  sickly  babe,  whose  life  might  have 
been  one  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Oh,  mothers,  what  a  Satanic  system 
of  delusion  and  superstition  must  that  be  which  can  harden 
women's  hearts  against  the  feeble  plaint  of  their  new  bom,  and 
make  them  destroy  their  own  offspring !  What  do  we  Christians 
not  owe  to  the  gospel,  the  message  of  mercy  ? 

We  noticed  formerly  how  often  we  had  to  beg  for  persons  in 
punishment,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  A  few  more  in- 
stances may  be  noted  to  complete  the  picture  of  that  sort  of  work 

One  of  Young  Eyo's  traders,  a  known  defaulter,  broke  lock 
and  came  to  me.  He  was  sent  back,  to  remain  where  he  had 
been  chained  till  I  could  go  to  his  master.  The  latter  stated  the 
case  in  the  man's  presence.  During  the  past  three  years  he  had 
lost  goods  by  him,  to  the  value  of  twenty-seven  puncheons  of  oil, 
worth  several  hundred  pounds.  Only  at  the  request  of  friends 
in  Omony  who  promised  to  look  after  him,  did  he  trust  him  again ; 
and  he  was  again  cheated.  Three  months  previously  he  had  sent 
him  with  a  small  supply  of  goods  to  sell  for  brass  and  copper 
rods;  and  at  last  heard  of  his  misconduct  there;  and  that  he 
spoke  of  staying  there  altogether,  by  giving  himself  up  to  the 
Omon  juju  house  as  a  sanctuary.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  and 
brought  liim  homa  Of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him  the  man  could 
account  for  only  a  half,  having  squandered  the  rest  in  company- 
keeping,  feasting,  and  dancing.  The  oflfender  being  called  on 
for  his  defence  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  and  was 
told,  therefore,  that  he  must  take  his  punishment,  which  was 
neither  unjust  nor  excessive,  for  missionaries  could  not  encourage 
knavery. 

The  cool  impudence  of  another  of  these  troublesome  rogues 
almost  amused  me.  He  presented  himself  one  morning  with  a 
broken  chain  on  his  neck,  and  told  his  story  in  a  straightforward 
honest  way,  which  bespoke  its  truth.  He  had  been  sent  by  his 
master  to  sell  yams,  but  had  amused  himself,  eaten  them  up, 
and  then  run  away.  At  last  he  was  caught  and  chained;  but 
managed  to  break  loose,  and  hoped  I  would  beg  for  him      Know- 
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ing  his  master  to  be  rather  a  mild  man  I  denied  his  suit,  and  sent 
him  home,  under  guard,  to  take  his  chain  again.  On  the  way  be 
attempted  to  bribe  his  guard  to  let  him  off,  and  say  I  had  rdeased 
him ;  but  the  latter  was  wise  enough  to  hand  over  both  the  man 
and  money  to  the  owner. 

Another  was  discovered  one  night  climbing  over  our  yard  gata 
He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  King's  blacksmitlis,  whom  I  bad 
recently  under  treatment  for  sickness,  was  in  punishmenti  bat 
broke  lock,  and  came  to  me  to  beg  for  him.  I  said  if  he  would 
go  back  and  sit  down  in  the  old  chain  till  morning  I  would  speak 
for  him.  He  would  be  flogged,  he  said,  for  the  lock  he  had 
broken ;  but  on  getting  another  to  replace  it,  which  he  engaged  to 
pay  for  by  his  work,  he  went  away  quietly.  His  submission 
ensured  his  release;  his  sentence  of  three  weeks  in  chain,  which  Ey<» 
called  light,  being  remitted.  A  light  punishment !  He  was  not 
indeed  flogged.  But  three  weeks  chained  by  the  neck  in  an  open 
shed,  among  dust  and  dirt,  and  exposed  to  the  chilly  night  air, 
wliich  those  naked  people  felt  severely,  with  the  scantiest  possible 
supply  of  food,  was  not  a  light  punishment.  It  is  customarj^  how- 
ever, with  all  slave  owners  to  regard  their  punishments  as  small, 
and  favours  as  great.  The  former  are  reckoned  to  be  less  than 
deserved,  because  less  than  might  be  inflicted ;  and  the  latter  more 
than  deserved,  because  more  than  could  be  enforced. 

On  the  subject  of  punishments,  an  art  in  which  slaveholders 
are  ingenious,,  the  following  illustrations,  which  are  not  too 
horrible,  occur.  A  young  free  man,  of  good  family,  waiting  on 
tlie  King,  spoke  slightingly  of  Father  Tom  as  a  poor  man.  The 
former  heard  of  it,  called  for  a  certain  rough  leaf  used  like  sand- 
paper for  polishing  furniture,  and  had  that  applied  to  the  lad's 
mouth  till  his  lips  were  quite  excoriated.  They  were  not  the 
better  of  it  for  months. 

A  runaway  woman  was  brought  back,  and  ordered  to  run  up  and 
down  the  main  street  of  the  town  all  day.  Her  master  sat  with 
his  table  and  books  at  one  side,  and  many  people  lined  the  streets 
to  see  her  perform  penance.  Business  led  me  thither;  and  the 
poor  woman  nished  to  fall  at  my  feet  and  clasp  my  knees.  Some 
people  came  to  drive  her  ofl^,  but  I  took  her  to  the  King,  and  he 
forgave  the  rest  of  lier  sentence. 
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One  day  in  the  audience-yard  two  men  sat  bound  in  a  peculiar 
fashion.  One  had  liis  arms  tightly  laced  from  fingers  to  shoulders 
-with  small  cord,  and  compressed  into  half  their  size.  The  legs  of 
the  other  were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  from  ankles  to  thighs, 
in  a  way  most  painful  to  witness.  But  the  men  did  not  cry,  nor 
seem  in  acute  sufferings.  It  was  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  tlian 
jxiinful  to  them.  That  was  to  make  them  disclose  their  hiding- 
]>1ace  for  stolen  goods,  and  their  accomplices.  I  told  the  Eong 
liuw  unjust  it  was  to  torture  men  on  suspicion,  and  how  uncer- 
tain as  a  means  of  obtaining  information ;  adding  that  all  Chris- 
tian countries  had  left  off  the  practica  Eyo  replied  that  he  was 
sorry  to  have  recourse  to  it,  but  must  use  some  means  with 
them,  and  knew  no  other. 

The  following  Sunday  morning  a  head  farm  woman  brought  as 
prisoner  a  man  accused  of  theft,  with  his  arms  bound  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  asked  !^yo  if  all  his  head  people  had  the  same  liberty 
of  torturing  others  in  that  way  1  Ashamed,  and  vexed  at  the 
woman,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  instantly  loosed;  and  ere  we 
were  aware  two  men  had  her  in  hands  binding  her  arms  in  the 
same  way  with  the  cords  taken  off  the  prisoner.  Her  tears  and 
sobs  indicated  her  shame  and  sufferings,  till  we  begged  her  offl 
"  I  make  her  know,"  said  Eyo,  "  how  she  like  that  thing  herself. 
She  no  right  to  do  so  with  my  people." 

Several  notices  concerning  Young  Eyo  scattered  over  this  period, 
have  been  reserved  to  the  close  of  it,  to  present  him  to  our  readers 
as  he  then  appeared  to  us.  From  a  letter  to  the  mission  secretary 
we  present  the  following  extracts : — 

•*I  thank  God,  our  great  Father,  and  I  beg  him  to  bring  me  into 
tlie  way  that  you  wish,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  prayer,  and  hope 
our  heavenly  Father  will  soon  answer  your  prayer,  for  we  was  so 
long  in  darkness  as  the  valley  whicli  was  full  of  bones;  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  cause  his  Holy  Spirit  to  pass  by  we  round  about, 
for  we  are  many  in  open  valley  of  darkness,  and  very  dry  in  our 
sin.  And  may  the  question  in  third  verse  be  to  our  Saviour,  for 
he  is  willing  to  give  life,  and  may  he  send  his  Spirit  to  prophesy 
on  our  dead  souls  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  I  hope 
that  our  Saviour  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  us,  and  tb»*»  ^^ 
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shall  live  and  know  that  he  k  the  Lord  our  Ooci  Also  I  find  m 
2  Cor.  vL  14-18  that  the  Lord  call  iia  to  come  out  from  dark  and 
evil  way,  and  he  promise  I  will  dweU  in  them,  and  walk  in  themi 
and  ho  will  be  our  Godj  aud  we  shall  be  his  people.  So  I  am 
thankful  to  our  heavenly  Father  that  he  open  my  eyes  to  see  ail 
this  his  kiniliieas,  and  hb  preeioua  promises  in  many  p!aee&  I 
thank  God  very  much  fo;  ook  of  life^  and  bia  teachiugi 

and  his  beloved  Son.  ,  my  Bible  still,  and  will  pmy 

and  give  thanka  to  ouk         I  viour,  the  lover  of  my  souL 

I  keep  family  prayer  v*vii  m^  le,  at  home  and  in  cottntiy, 

and  on  Sabbath  teach  tli  X)d  things  in  Bible  whicli  h 

goud  to  tbeir  soul,  how  g  o  us  all,  and  how  our  Saviour 

love  ua,  and  give  hia  grea  p  and  die  to  bring  us  to  God 

I   read  the  commandmenia  uj  i  every  Babbatb,    and    aft^r 

meeting  in  my  fiither^a  yard,  I  call  them  to  tell  me  all  what  thej 
hear/*  ^c,  ifcc. 

He  built  hiB  house,  and  set  up  his  own  establishment  that  >ear; 
and  consecrated  it  to  God  as  a  Christian  householder  would  do. 
The  occasion  was  interesting,  and  was  celebrated  in  a  becoming 
and  happy  manner,  which  gave  us  increased  hopes  that  he  and  his 
dwelling  would  be  "  holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Before  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  to  our  surprise  aud  sor- 
row, he  became  entangled  in  some  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the 
country ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  them  was  in- 
consistent with  his  professed  desire  to  serve  God.     Before  they 
were  all  over,  indeed,  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  by  resisting 
some  of  the  worst  of  them ;  but  came  thereby  into  collision  with 
his  father  in  a  way  that  proved  ultimately  injurious  to  his  spiri- 
tual interests.     The  funeral  was  that  of  his  grandmother,  and  had 
to  be  conducted  by  him  and  his  eldest  sister,  Atua,     He  joined 
in  some  of  the  fantastic  dances  with  the  other  youths  of  the  town, 
and  seemed  one  of  the  gayest  of  them ;  but  kept  aloof  from  the 
concluding  rites,  the  sacrifices  at  the  grave.     He  seemed,  as  I  told 
him,  further  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  we  had  supposed; 
and  though,  like  a  hopeful  youth  in  the  gospel  history,  willing  to 
do  something  for  eternal  life,  seemed  like  him  unwilling  to  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  Jesus.     He  replied,  that  he  was  seriou^^ 
thinking  of  leaving  Calabar  altogether;  for  he  coulcf 
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Christ  in  it  On  the  contrary,  the  Lord,  I  told  him,  had  appointed 
him  his  lot  and  work  there.  The  salvation  of  his  family  and 
country  required  him  to  stay  and  face  all  difficulties  in  the  Lord's 
name,  who  would  strengthen  him  for  his  duty  if  he  truly  desired 
to  perform  it,  his  chief  hindrance  being  in  his  own  heart,  which 
a  change  of  country  would  not  remova  Veneration  for  antiquity, 
especially  for  their  own  forefathers,  and  the  fear  of  being  laughed 
or  frowned  at  as  singular,  for  leaving  the  old  customs,  combined, 
with  the  natural  love  of  pleasure,  to  draw  him  and  others  to  these 
irrational,  immoral,  and  hurtful  fimeral  rites.  They  were  not 
singular.  Reverence  for  old  fashions,  for  country  and  for  ancestry, 
rule  all  nations  more  than  reason  and  divine  authority. 

Young  Eyo's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
which  closed  the  funeral  customs,  produced  a  rupture  between  him 
and  his  family  for  a  time.  On  the  Sabbath  evening  his  sister 
brought  goat  and  fowl  to  offer  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  in  his  yard ;  but  he  forbade  her,  and  shut  the  gate, 
saying  that  his  house  belonged  to  God,  and  the  day  was  the 
Lord's  day,  and  he  could  not  give  them  up  to  her  idolatrous 
practices.  Off  she  went  immediately  to  her  father,  with  cries  and 
tears,  to  complain  of  the  cruel  insult  offered  her,  and  he  immedi- 
ately, with  unwonted  haste,  sent  a  message  to  his  son  not  to  come 
to  his  yard  again  till  called. 

Ansa  was  the  eldest  child  of  King  Eyo,  and  being  nearly  blind 
had  been  greatly  indulged,  and  grew  up  proud  and  headstrong. 
Habitually  uncontradicted  she  could  not  bear  opposition.  She 
was  Young  Eyo's  only  full  sister,  and  in  pity  and  love  he  had 
always  yielded  to  her  humours,  and  allowed  her  a  sort  of  lordship 
over  him.  She  was  also  completely  addicted  to  the  heathen 
customs,  and  could  neither  understand  nor  endure  the  position 
he  at  length  assumed  for  God  and  conscience. 

He  was  noways  cast  down  when  he  told  us  what  had  occurred, 
but  rather  happy  that  his  case  was  at  length  in  a  fair  way  for  a 
settlement  He  was  tired,  as  we  all  were,  of  the  dubious  position 
he  had  so  long  held,  and  desirous  of  coming  to  a  clear  under- 
Btanding  with  his  father,  resolved  to  halt  no  longer  between  two 
opinions,  but  to  follow  the  Lord  fuUy. 

I  spoke  to  him  of  formally  joining  the  church,  which,  by  deter- 
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miiung  liis  position,  would  relieve  him  from  variotis  embarrass- 
ments. He  said  tbat  he  hiKl  resolved  to  do  go^  but  wished  to  be 
married  first,  yet  he  knew  not  when  that  might  be^  nor  auj  one 
he  could  marry*  A  couaiu^  who  bad  boeu  at  school,  a  clever  uid 
a  nice  girl  whom  he  love4  bad  been  given  to  Aicbibong,  and  he 
knew  no  otben*  I  tried  to  obvifite  that  difftcidty.  His  m:vrriage 
was  not  ne^^essary  £^  a  to  his  baptism,  and  might 

hinder  it,  unless  he  ma  u  woman,  whom  both  he  and 

we  knew  he  could  r  tie  were  previously  baptize^ 

his  wife  and  lier  fai:  Erom  the  first  whom  she  was 

getting,  and  he  eoutu  is  with  her  and  them.     All 

duties  were  not  made  and  practicable  at  once,  and 

he  should  m>t  d^tfer  f^>r  another  of  which  he  was 

ignorant.     If  he  we.**  ^^u  ^  c  Lord  would  open  his  way 

and  show  hhn  his  duty.  He  was,  however,  still  undecided,  and 
I  could  not  urge  him  past  his  own  convictions  to  make  a  public 
profession,  lest  compliance  merely  with  our  wishes  should  prove 
to  his  own  spiritual  detriment,  and  dishonour  the  Lord. 

After  three  weeks  his  father  sent  for  him,  and  lectured  him, 
before  other  young  men,  about  reading  and  praying  too  much,  to 
the  neglect  of  his  trading  affairs ;  avowing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
own  attachment  to  the  word  and  ways  of  God,  and  desire  to 
follow  them,  as  far  as  possible.  The  son,  according  to  his  own 
account,  faithfully  maintained  his  ground,  and  his  resolution  to 
serve  God  at  all  hazards;  yet  we  could  discern  that  he  was 
shaken  and  depressed  in  mind,  and  his  report  of  what  had  passed 
distressed  us  all  exceedingly,  and  increased  our  solicitude  for  his 
soul's  welfare. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  and  the  meeting  was  ill  attended. 
With  an  eye  both  to  that,  and  to  what  had  passed  with  his  son, 
I  said  to  the  King  that  if  Creek  Town  were  tired  of  hearing  God's 
word,  and  resolved  not  to  do  it,  we  must  consider  whether  we 
should  stay  there  or  go  where  else  we  might  be  more  required  or 
desired,  as  our  Lord  had  commanded.  Li  reply  he  made  a  loDg 
and  earnest  address  to  the  meeting,  and  said  a  great  deal  in  favour 
of  the  missionaries  and  their  labours,  adding  that  he  liked  God's 
word  himself,  and  would  follow  it  as  fsur  as  he  could.      In  this 

*  At  Ihe  death  of  Archlbonir  she  was  released,  and  ultimately  became  his  wife. 
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way  he  tried  to  balance  and  adjust  matters,  between  the  mission- 
aries and  the  country,  between  his  wordly  objects,  his  conscience, 
and  his  God.  Thus  had  we  often  remarked,  that  when  he  had 
done  anything  wrong  on  one  side  he  would  soon  do  something 
better  on  the  other  to  make  amends,  so  that  we  could  neither 
believe  nor  gainsay  his  professions. 

The  subject  of  baptism  was  not  again  referred  to  by  young 
Eyo.  Whether  he  shrank  from  encountering  his  father's  opposi- 
tion, decided  though  unavowed,  or  was  under  the  dominion  of 
some  secret  sin ;  whether  he  had  a  conscientious  fear  of  his  in- 
ability to  follow  Christ  fully  while  living  in  Calabar ;  or  an  idea 
that  he  might  gain  all  that  he  wanted  by  temporizing,  serving  God 
in  private  without  risking  public  opposition  by  public  profession ; 
whatever  the  cause,  we  heard  no  more  of  his  joining  the  church  at 
that  time.  He  did  not  turn  careless,  however,  but  rather  more 
sUent  and  thoughtful,  and,  as  his  vacillation  and  indecision  arose 
from  weakness  of  faith  and  love,  we  directed  our  efforts  to  lead 
him  out  of  himself  to  Christ,  as  an  utterly  ruined  sinner  to  an 
Almighty  Saviour. 

Beside  him  were  several  others,  most  hopeful  youths,  who 
seemed  more  or  less  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
were  regarded  as  candidates  for  church-fellowship.  But  they 
looked  to  him  as  a  leader,  and  his  hesitancy  kept  them  back. 
They  were  growing  in  knowledge  and  experience  however,  per- 
haps in  grace ;  and  I  would  not  hurry  them,  lest  we  should  pluck 
unripe  fruit,  and  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  so  adverse  to  a  Christian  profession  by  natives, 
whether  free  or  slave,  that  it  seemed  unadvisable  to  hasten  the 
introduction  of  seeming  converts  into  the  church  before  they  had 
been  proved  sound  in  the  faith,  especially  youths  not  very  earnest 
in  the  matter  themselves,  who  feared  the  vows  it  would  impose, 
or  the  trials  to  which  it  would  subject  them.  A  little  band  well 
prepared,  who  could  strengthen  each  other,  seemed  more  desirable 
to  begin  with,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  native  church,  than  one  now, 
and  another  again,  who  might  singly  fall,  or  be  crushed.  Therefore 
though  I  had  hoped  to  see  it  formed  ere  going  home,  I  deferred 
it  in  the  hope  of  finding  our  young  people  more  fit  for  the  work 
on  oar  return.     The  character  of  the  first  converts  would  form 
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the  standard  for  sobfieqiient  admiiwioiuv  and,  if  too  low,  waM 
not  afterwards  be  easily  raised. 

A  few  oVseryatimis  explanatory  of  my  oontinned  use  of  iiit«> 
preters  may  not  be  ont  of  place  here.  It  arose  not  from  imdir- 
valning  the  importance  of  nsing  the  native  language^  nor  from 
neglect  of  the  means  of  acqniriqg  it ;  bat  from  the  advaaeed 
time  of  life  at  which  I  went  to  the  country;  the  Twiety  of 
duties  un&TonraUe  to  study  which,  for  some  years,  engaged  my 
attention;  the  language  being  previously  miwritten ;  my  mtv- 
txkUTse  being  long  chiefly  with  those  natives  who  spoke  Eoj^Ssh; 
and  the  desire  of  all,  even  the  school  children,  rather  to  learn 
my  language  than  to  teach  me  theirs.  Tlie  younger  bntbm 
who  followed  made  excellent  progress  in  acquiring  it^  and  the 
youngest  in  the  mission,  my  own  littie  daughter,  the  best  of  afl. 
In  youth,  the  ear  is  quick  in  perceiving  the  finest  modulations  of 
tone,  the  organs  of  voice  flexible  and  adapted  to  express  them,  and 
the  power  of  imitation  natural  and  great.  As  years  increase, 
these  powers,  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  spoken  language, 
decay.  My  ears  did  not  readily  distinguish,  nor  my  tongue  freely 
utter,  the  various  sounds  and  accents.  Divided  attention  also  led 
to  imperfect  observation  and  recollection  of  words,  and  their  nice 
shades  of  meaning.  My  progress,  therefore,  came  to  be  chi^j 
by  means  of  the  pen,  and,  with  the  aid  of  intelligent  youths 
trained  in  the  school  and  our  family,  I  wrote  my  translations  and 
expositions  of  Scripture  for  Sabbath  services,  and  took  part  with 
the  other  brethren  in  the  preparation  of  useful  books  for  school 
and  Sunday  classes  which  Mr.  Edgerley  printed.  Up  to  the  date 
of  this  chapter,  there  were  prepared  among  us  a  vocabulary;  a 
Catechism;  Passages  of  Scripture  Arranged ;  Histories  of  Joseph, 
Jonah,  and  Elijah;  Old  and  New  Testament  History;  John's 
Gospel;  A  First  SpeUing  and  Heading  Book;  Arithmetic  and 
Geography ;  Prayers  and  Bible  Lessons.  By  these  helps  those 
who  had  not  facility  in  the  language  were  greatly  aided,  and  my 
freedom  in  writing  it  prepared  me  to  do  without  the  king's  aid  as 
interpreter  from  the  day  the  new  church  should  be  opened. 

In  the  three  years  which  formed  the  period  of  my  second 
sojourn  in  Calabar,  my  health  had  suffered  more  than  during  all  my 
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previous  missionary  life.  My  wife  had  also  been  no  small  sufferer. 
Following  the  advice  of  medical  men  in  the  river,  therefore,  and 
of  the  brethren,  which  concurred  with  various  circumstances  both 
in  our  family  and  in  the  mission,  we  prepared  to  return  home 
before  the  close  of  1852,  when  our  own  wishes  were  to  remain 
out  at  least  one  or  two  years  more. 

We  left  Calabar  in  August,  and  called  in  at  Clarence.  While 
there  I  felt  boimd  in  duty  and  in  friendship  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Beecroft  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  having  a  kind  of  fear  that  we 
might  never  meet  again.  I  alluded  to  the  changes  which  a  year 
or  two  might  make  in  both  of  us,  and  my  concern  for  his  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare,  and  urged  the  claims  which  the  interests  of 
his  never-dying  soul  had  on  his  chief  attention,  and  which  God 
our  Saviour  had  on  his  heart  and  life.  The  Bible  he  knew  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  he  knew  that  it  taught  every  man  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel  that  he  might  be  saved.  Our  next  meeting 
might  be  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  my  great  wish  was 
that  we  should  meet  there  in  peace.  He  heard  with  patience  till 
we  were  interrupted,  thanked  me  and  shook  hands.  When  we 
next  met  he  was  a  dying  man. 

Only  three  incidents  of  our  homeward  voyage  shall  be  men- 
tioned, for  few  people  are  strangers  to  the  sea,  and  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  a  voyage  now-a-days.  There  was  a  pet  goat  on 
board  called  Billy,  which  skipped  merrily  about,  and  played  with 
all  the  seamen.  When  going  through  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  he 
jumped  on  the  rail  to  look  about  him,  and,  frantic  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  hills,  began  to  cut  capers,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  We 
were  at  table  in  the  cabin  when  a  boy  leaped  in  crying,  "  Billy  is 
overboard  !"  and  thinking  a  man  was  meant  we  all  jumped  to  our 
feet  in  a  moment.  "  It  is  my  Billy  !"  cried  the  mate  as  he  nished 
on  deck.  "  Down  the  helm,  hard  down.  Bring  the  ship  round. 
Lower  the  boat  there  quickly,  men,  and  jump  into  it  some  of 
you."  Down  went  the  boat  in  a  twinkling  with  four  men  and  the 
mate,  and  off  from  the  ship  in  search  of  poor  Billy.  He  was 
swimming  boldly  after  the  ship,  holding  his  head  well  up,  but  the 
distance  increased,  and  he  gave  one  plaintive  Ima,  as  if  about  to 
sink,  which  went  to  our  hearts.  The  boat,  however,  reached  him 
in  time,  and  he  was  safely  lifted  in  by  the  mate's  strong  hands. 
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The  crow  cheered  when  thej  saw  him  nved,  and  fondled  Im 
mate  than  ever  when  once  more  on  board. 

After  being  becalmed  and  baffled  £»r  some  days  b^wem  tiie 
trade  winds  and  Taiiablea,  we  rejoioed  to  aee  indieatkma  of  irind 
in  a  base  riaing  in  the  south-west  Qentle  at  first  as  a  tn|»e 
sephyr  it  increased  steadily  ni^t  and  day,  till  at  lei^glli  it  vis 
blowing  a  gale^  and  we  were  running  witii  all  sail  befon  i^  tea 
knots  an  hour.  Then  we  began  to  find  that  the  fsirest  wind  nu^ 
be  worse  than  the  foulest  Light  spars  being  carried  away  tbs 
small  sails  were  taJken  in.  The  wind  continued  to  ineiease  in 
violence,  and  the  large  sails  had  to  be  reefed.  Even  under  ndA 
topsails  and  foresail  we  were  running  nine  knotSb  The  aea  wai 
roiling  after  us  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  violence  of  bo£h  wind 
and  sea  increased  while  our  speed  decreased,  havipg  still  to  takt 
in  more  sail  Then  appeared  our  danger;  the  sea  was  like  to  roD 
over  and  engulf  the  ship.  It  was  breaking  close  astern  :  should 
it  strike  us  it  would  break  over  the  deck,  and  sweep  the  round 
house  and  all  away.  The  captain  resolved  to  put  the  ship  about, 
and  lie  to,  till  the  weather  moderated.  But  in  the  face  of  such  a 
8ca  the  operation  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  for  if  the  ship  were 
slow  of  coming  round,  another  sea  might  strike  her  on  the  broad- 
side, and  leave  her  a  wreck.  While  the  captain  and  crew  were  so 
engaged  we  in  the  cabin  besought  the  Lord,  ^  who  holds  the  winds 
in  his  fist,  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  lus  hand ; "  and  he  heard 
our  ciy.  "  All  right,  sir,"  cried  the  steward  joyfully ;  "  the  ship 
has  come  round  with  dry  decks."  We  thanked  Qod  and  sang  that 
grand  old  psalm, — 

**Bat  yet  the  Lord,  that  Is  on  high, 

Is  more  of  might  by  hr. 

Than  noise  of  many  waters  la, 

Or  great  sea  billows  are." 

Near  the  end  of  our  vo3rage  we  had  another  example  of  God's 
merciful  interposition  in  answer  to  prayer.  For  several  days  after 
we  entered  the  channel  a  dense  fog  obscured  everything.  When 
our  skipper  reckoned  that  he  had  passed  the  Tusker  Lighthouse,  he 
still  proceeded  slowly  eastward  being  uncertain  of  his  position,  and 
hoping  to  speak  a  vessel  coming  down  channel,  from  which  to  as- 
certain it  The  Tusker  is  on  an  outstanding  rock  off  the  Wexford 
coast,  and  there,  ships  bound  up  channel,  change  their  course;  bn^ 
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if  not  sure  of  having  passed  it  dare  not  do  so,  with  a  south  wind 
in  foggy  weather.  A  sloop  from  the  Welsh  side  passed  within 
hail,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  lighthouse,  replied, 
"north-west  six  miles."  The  answer  was  ambiguous  like  the 
question,  the  lighthouse  meant  not  being  mentioned ;  and  there 
was  another  off  the  coast  of  Wales,  called  the  "  Smalls,"  nearly 
opposite,  and  but  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Tusker,  we  being 
between  the  two.  Our  master  and  mate  concluded  that  the  latter 
was  six  miles  north-west  of  us ;  I  believed  that  we  were  six 
miles  north-west  of  the  other.  The  reasons  on  both  sides  need 
not  be  detailed;  but  I  ventured  to  express  my  doubts  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  conclusions.  It  was,  of  course,  presumptuous 
for  a  passenger  to  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  different  from 
tneirs,  and  impertinent  to  express  it;  but  our  skipper  was  very  good 
tempered,  we  were  used  to  discuss  nautical  matters,  and  he  took 
no  offence.  He  shaped  his  course  consequently  as  from  Tusker 
to  Holyheiid,  which  I  believed  would  run  us  ashore  in  Cardigan 
Bay  before  morning. 

After  dinner  he  spread  his  chart  on  the  cabin  table,  and  allowed 
me  to  look  at  it  as  usual,  with  him.  With  prayer  to  God  for 
direction  I  begged  the  captain  to  excuse  the  liberty  while  I  stated 
reasons  for  my  opinion.  He  listened  patiently,  reflatted  in  silence, 
and  after  a  whUe  altered  his  course,  so  as  to  keep  more  in  mid 
channel,  aud  avoid  danger  on  either  side. 

Night  began  to  close  in,  and  the  thick  mist  increased  the  gloom. 
The  danger  of  collision,  always  great  in  the  channel,  is  greatest  in 
a  ff)g,  when  vessels  may  be  run  into  as  soon  as  seen.  The  captain, 
who  had  been  pacing  the  poop  anxiously,  said,  "  Would  to  God  it 
would  clear  up ;  for  I  doubt  my  position.  This  uncertainty  is 
dreadful.  I  wish  you  would  pray  to  God  to  take  away  tliis  fog." 
"Certainly;"  I  replied;  "if  you  will  do  the  same  yourself';  and 
the  ladies  will  help  us  with  their  prayers  too."  He  promised ; 
but  just  then  the  steward  called  to  tea.  After  tea  we  had  our 
usual  evening  worship,  when  we  prayed  for  light,  guidance,  and 
protection ;  and  then  retired  to  our  several  berths  to  implore  God 
separately  to  remove  the  fog  and  show  us  our  way.  When  we  met 
on  deck  again  the  moon  was  becoming  visible.  Suddenly  it  calmed, 
and  then  we  were  taken  aback  by  a  sharp  sqiuill  from  the  north- 
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west  which  kept  all  on  board  busy  for  a  while,  after  which  bdidd 
the  sea  and  sky  were  dear,  the  fog  all  gpna  llien  we  saw  deariy 
Ihat  we  were  on  the  Welsh  side,  taid  knew  oar  poaition  to  an  indi, 
having  Bardsey  lighthouse,  <m  the  north  point  of  Cardigan  Biy, 
right  astern,  with  Holyhead  light  rising  into  view  before  usl  We 
had  passed  dose  under  the  former  without  seeing  it ;  and  but  for 
our  diange  of  course  might  have  been  (m  the  rocks  inside.  The 
lord  answered  our  prayers,  and  to  him  be  the  g^oij.  We  went 
to  rest  with  light  and  happy  hearts,  repeating  the  hymn: — 

**  How  oft  from  all  our  grieft^  O  Lord, 

Thy  mtnj  wK  tu  trm, 
WMM  In  the  confldenee  ofpnTor 

Our  Mrala  took  hold  on  thoo. 
In  midtt  of  dangont  tmn  tnd  deatli. 

Thy  foodnoM  wo*11  adore; 
Weni  pnlM  thee  for  thy  meraici  peal^ 

And  hcrahly  hooe  ta*  veiek** 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1863,1864, 

Latter  fhnn  the  mlislon  carpenter— Letter  from  Eahen  Ejo  Honesty— Btptisms  at  Calat»ar— 
Lett«r  from  Toang  Eye— Retnm  to  Calabar;  fellow  paaaeoKeri;  and  places  called  at  on 
oar  way— Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Goree,  Bathnrat,  Sierra  Leone,  lloorovia,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Acra,  Lagoi,  Clarence— King  Peppel  of  Bonny— Premature  l>aptlsms  at  Creek 
Town— Letter  from  a  native— ^bool  labours— DifflcnHiee  between  the  king  and  young 
converts— DeaUi  of  Jane  llacarthy— Sabbath-day  labours— Native  doctors^ 

WHILST  at  home  I  received  the  following  simple,  but  tender 
and  touching,  letter  from  our  carpenter,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a 
coloured  man,  from  Jamaica,  which  deserves  a  permanent  place,  in 
memory  of  a  dear  child,  a  child  of  grace  and  heir  of  glory,  only 
four  years  old,  and  of  its  father  since  deceased,  for  twelve  years 
a  respected  and  useful  member  of  the  mission. 

'*  When  these  lines  come  to  hand  I  hope  they  will  find  yon  and 
Mrs.  Waddell  well.  But  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  how  the  time 
goes  with  us.  From  December  to  February  sickness  and  death 
have  been  amongst  us  ;  but  though  we  walk  in  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death  yet  will  we  fear  no  evil,  for  the  Lord  is  with  us, 
his  rod  and  his  staff  they  comfort  us.  We  cannot  expect  any 
better ;  for  the  Lord  Jesus  has  told  his  people  of  old  that  in  the 
world  they  will  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  for  we  will 
overcome  them  alL  Our  John  was  very  sick  in  December;  for 
nine  days  he  had  fever  and  was  given  over;  but  the  L(»rd  in  his 
kindness  raised  him  up,  and  he  is  now  quite  well  In  the  time  of 
his  sickness  the  Lord  had  something  to  do,  but  we  could  not  see 
it  John  got  better  and  was  running  about  the  yard  as  usual. 
On  the  29th  January  the  Lord  began  to  show  us  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  Your  little  boy,  Henry  Hope,  was  quite  well  since 
you  left  us  till  that  day,  when  a  little  fever  took  him.  On  the  5th 
Febniary  he  was  in  heaven  singing  glory,  glory,  glory,  He  went 
tinoni^  a  burning  fever  safe  to  the  promised  land.  By  and  by 
»•  to  meet  him  safe  in  the  promised  land.    TVv«\>cv^  «kS^<^  Vst 
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you  and  Mrs.  Waddell,  and  Jessie,  and  Miss  Miller  before  be  died; 
for  he  was  very  sensible  to  the  last.  He  had  done  well  with  his 
books.  His  last  lesson  was  this :  *  O  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong 
Lord  like  unto  thee,  or  to  thy  faithfulness  round  about  theet'  He 
never  left  his  mother  at  night  without  she  heard  him  say  his 
prayers.  But  the  night  before  he  died  he  told  his  mother,  *  No, 
she  must  go  to  bed ; '  and  when  she  was  in  bed  about  midnight 
she  heard  him  praying  for  himself,  and  all  the  people  of  Gk)d,  and 
also  begging  the  Lord  to  bless  his  brothers.  Then  he  called  for 
John  and  shook  hands  with  him,  then  for  Thomas  the  baby,  and 
gave  him  a  kiss.  AIL  this  time  Hope  was  seeking  for  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved.  After  he  saw  his  brothers  he  asked  his 
mother  for  me.     She  said,  *  Your  father  is  in  Old  Town.'    He  asked, 

*  What  time  will  he  coma'  She  said,  *  To-morrow.'  In  the  morn- 
ing a  signal  was  put  up  for  me,  and  I  went  up  with  the  doctor. 
When  we  came  in  I  saw  that  the  boy  was  on  his  way  home,  and 
siud  to  him,  *  Hope,  you  live.*     He  said,  *  Yes,  take  me.'     I  said. 

*  No;  keep  yoilr  bed,  you  will  soon  get  better.'  He  did  get  better, 
for  he  was  in  heaven  that  same  night.  My  house  was  full  of  school 
boys  all  that  evening.  Camaroons  came  in  to  see  the  boy  when 
he  was  in  his  coffin.  He  said,  *Ah,  death;'  and  a  flood  of  tears 
came  down  his  face.  He  said,  *  You  missionaries  have  hearts  of 
iron.'  I  said,  *  No,  it  be  God's  grace  do  all  things.'  The  death 
of  Hope  made  many  hearts  sore.  He  died  on  Saturday,  and  next 
day  at  four  o'clock  was  taken  to  the  school-house,  where  Mr.  Edirer- 
ley  gave  us  a  fine  sermon  to  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  and  Mr. 
Goldie  spoke  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  We  laid  his  botly 
down  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Jameson.  Thomas  was  bom  on  the  Gth 
September.  So  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away ;  but 
blessed  be  his  name.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  keeping  well  up.  We  were 
very  glad  to  hear  you  had  become  better.  May  the  Lord  our  God 
bless  you  and  all  that  is  dear  to  you.  The  people  always  ask  nie 
what  time  you  will  come  back,  and  they  cry  for  Mrs.  Waddell  and 
Miss  Miller.     We  look  for  you  this  year  if  the  Lord  will." 

Of  sevend  letters  which  I  had  from  very  promising  youths  about 
the  same  time  I  quote  the  following  from  the  King's  second  son 
Eblicn  Eyo  Honesty,  a  lad  of  gentle  spirit  and  great  integrity.  It 
is  a  translation,  the  original  being  in  native  Efik  : — 
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"  We  pray  Qod  that  he  may  take  you  safely  home,  that  all  men 
may  know  that  Qod  is  with  his  people  wherever  they  go ;  and  may 
he  bring  you  come  again.  Since  you  go  away  many  people  die, 
but  not  one  turns  to  follow  Qod.  Mr.  Qoldie  speaks  the  word  of 
Qod,  how  Qod  is  so  good  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  men,  yet  not  one  man  turns  to  follow  Qod. 
Agoo  has  finished  her  preparation,  and  will  marry  Egbo  Basy. 
My  brother  will  soon  marry  Ansa  Ebok  Eyo.  And  my  father 
still  takes  more  wives  and  sins  against  Qod,  he  marries  Ansa  John 
Eyo.  We  pray  Qod  he  may  confirm  his  word  wherever  it  lives. 
Tell  Jessy,  say.  If  Qod  keep  you  in  life  when  you  have  finished 
your  education  you  will  come  again  to  see  us.'* 

'^  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth ;  that  both  he  that  soweth 
and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together."  Before  the  close  of 
1 853  tidings  reached  us  in  Scotland  that  the  natives  of  Calabar 
had  begun  publicly  to  confess  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
by  baptism,  and  many  rejoiced  thereat.  In  October  Mr.  Qoldie, 
who  occupied  Creek  Town  in  ray  absence,  received  Enen  Ukpahio 
into  the  family  of  the  Lord's  people.  He  was  considered  as  half 
free,  being  a  native  of  Calabar;  but  King  Eyo  was  his  absolute 
master.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  our  house  for  two  years  and 
more,  had  attended  school  regularly  and  made  good  progress,  and 
had  been  a  candidate  for  baptism  for  a  year  previous  to  his  admis- 
sion to  the  church. 

Young  Eyo  was  baptized  two  weeks  afterwards.  He  had  been 
married  to  the  object  of  his  choice  a  few  months  previously ;  and 
was  moved  by  the  baptism  of  Esien  Ukpabio  to  delay  no  longer 
the  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  All  the  brethren  regarded 
him  as  a  true  disciple.  "  In  Young  Eyo's  yard,"  wrote  Mr.  Ander- 
son some  time  before  the  baptism,  "  I  was  much  delighted  by  an 
extempore  prayer  he  offered  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion was  at  work  in  that  young  man's  heart."  Again  he  wrote : 
"  I  have  had  two  very  interesting  conversations  with  Young  Eyo 
since  his  baptism.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in  taking  tho 
important  step,  and  needed,  as  he  seems  to  possess,  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr." 
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The  following  passages  of  a  letter  finom  him  on  the  mlgeetvill 
not  be  considered  saperfluoiu  >— ''  I  am  glad  to  write  you  theie 
few  lines  to  tell  you  this  my  best  news^  that  on  the  90th  di^  of 
October,  the  Lord  by  his  great  goodness,  and  love  to  nnnen  ai  I, 
have  bring  me  through  all  my  temptation,  to  repent^  and  be  at 
what  he  been  said  to  Nicodemus  in  John  iii  5.  When  Iwiitsto 
tell  my  fiither  that  I  want  to  g«t  myself  joined  to  God's  ftmily  he 
make  plenty  palaver  about  it  But  all  he  say  to  stop  me  God 
make  it  very  good  to  me^  and  I  pray  to  our  heaTenlj  Father  to 
keep  me,  and  help  me  to  stand  strong  in  His  love.  I  wish  God 
may  send  you  out  soon  for  his  work  and  our  helpi  Beoanae^  that 
same  day  when  I  been  to  be  baptiied,  my  &ther  say,  that^  if  I 
stop  till  Jie  know  what  baptism  mean  and  you  come  ont^  he  wiU 
come  to  you  himself  to  be  baptised.  I  tell  him  all  I  know,  and 
say,  Yery  good  fitther,  if  you  come  to  be  baptized  and  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  I  cannot  wait,  for  all  Qod's  ministers 
are  the  same.  Then  he  say,  But  Mr.  Waddell  is  the  first  man 
that  come  here.  I  say,  Yes,  father,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  live 
to  see  that  time,  and  Gkni's  word  tells  us  that  when  we  hear  His 
word  we  must  do  it.  My  friend,  Eyo  Hogan  is  in  great  trouble 
of  mind,  for  when  his  father  and  bis  father's  sister  die  he  have 
plenty  palaver.  I  tell  him  to  pray,  and  beg  God  to  help  him, 
and  bring  him  to  his  family;  for  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  any 
friend  that  we  have  on  earth ;  but  God  is  willing  to  be  a  father 
and  best  friend  to  all  his  people;  and  I  think  that  Hogan  will 
soon  look  for  his  life.  Some  of  my  father's  boys  want  to  join, 
and  I  speak  all  time  with  my  wife  too,  about  the  same  thing.  So 
I  think  all  we  want  you  as  soon  as  you  can  come." 

We  were,  indeed,  as  anxious  as  he  about  our  return  to  Calabar, 
and  would  have  left  home  again  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  had  the 
Mission  Board  not  referred  the  question  to  the  medical  com- 
mittee which  advised  the  contrary.  Returning  health,  however, 
warranted  our  engaging  in  renewed  labour  at  home  if  not  abroad; 
and  the  extension  of  our  missionary  operations  at  Calabar 
being  both  necessary  and  practicable,  the  winter  months  were 
employed  in  raising  an  extra  fund  for  that  special  purpose 
The  object  was  everywhere  approved  o^  and  £3300  were  laised 
to  promote  it. 
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We  regretted  the  detention  the  more,  when  we  found  that  Mr. 
Goldie  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  close  of  that 
year,  on  account  of  his  health ;  but  were  permitted  to  leave  home, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Edgerley,  in  the  April  Msdl  steamer.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  when  our  mission  began,  to  see  a  line  of 
monthly  Mail  steamers  from  England  to  Fernando  Po,  calling  at 
the  various  ports  on  the  African  coast,  receiving  and  landing  goods 
and  passengers  1  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  commerce  and  civilization,  and  a  means  of  promot- 
ing thent  I  had  broached  the  idea  in  1849,  in  public  meetings, 
that  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  missionary  and  commercial  settle- 
ments should  be  multiplied  on  the  coast,  and  a  steamer  be  con- 
stantly employed  running  up  and  down  visiting  them,  to  promote 
intercourse,  to  give  and  receive  information,  and  so  make  the 
service  of  her  majesty's  cruisers  at  sea  more  effective.  The  plan 
that  was  carried  into  effect  was  even  better ;  and  none  had  reason 
to  rejoice  in  it  more  than  those  engaged  in  evangelistic  labours.  It 
supplied  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  mission  vessels,  previously 
necessary,  at  much  less  expense  and  trouble  than  they  could  be 
maintained ;  and  we  therefore  readily  acceded  to  a  proposal,  from 
our  mission  ship  committee  in  Liverpool,  to  allow  ours  to  be  sold 
as  no  longer  necessary. 

Our  fellow  passengers,  comprising  five  military  gentlemen,  were 
generally  agreeable ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  concurred  in  a 
proposal  to  have  prayers  in  the  saloon  every  evening,  beside  the 
public  divine  service  on  Sabbaths ;  to  which  the  captain  also  con- 
sented. At  Madeira  we  both  landed  and  received  passengers. 
Among  the  latter  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  infirm  and  deformed, 
for  Teneriffe.  "  He  is  an  old  Jew,"  said  some  on  board,  and  they 
treated  him  accordingly.  We  offered  him  some  little  attentions, 
such  as  his  infirmities  required,  and  found  him  in  conversation 
intelligent  and  piously  disposed ;  tliough  his  imperfect  English 
presented  a  bar  to  our  intercourse.  He  read  our  little  books, 
and  expressed  %  wish  for  a  Bible  in  German  or  French,  which  un- 
happily we  had  not,  and  then  asked  for  one  in  English,  wishing  to 
buy  it  With  evident,  and  very  lively  expressions  of  gratitude  he 
accepted  the  present  of  one ;  and  allowed  his  servant,  a  Spaniard, 
to  take  charge  of  a  few  gospels  for  distribution  in  JSanta  Cruz, 
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where  they  were  to  land.     The  man  read  and  approved  of  them, 
and  smiled  when  cautioned  to  keep  them  from  the  Fadrea 

The  Peak  of  Teneiififey  seen  from  a  distance  of  thirty  on  foity 
miles  presented  a  j^orious  object  to  the  view.  Beating  gnndly, 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  on  its  throne  of  douda,  aa  thej  ToUed 
over  and  shrouded  the  lower  mountain  ranges,  the  anminit  arose 
strongly  defined  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  in  some  parts  ladiaat  at 
if  streaked  with  snow,  and  presented  an  impressive  emblem  of  serene 
majesty.  One  could  imagine  a  deity  speaking  in  thunder  peals 
from  the  storm  clouds  which  encircled  its  base,  and  then  lookiiig 
forth  calmly  on  the  subject  earth.  Was  Teneriffe  the  limit  of  the 
old  Carthaginian's  voyage,  which  he  beheld  in  flames  and  named 
the  chariot  of  the  godsl  It  was,  at  least,  more  likely  to  be  ao 
than  Fernando  Po  and  the  Camaroon  mountains.  Had  he  reached 
the  latter  places  he  could  never  have  got  back  The  wind  and 
current  both  against  him  would  have  prevented  his  return  along 
the  coast,  and  he  could  not  take  the  course  of  modem  navigators, 
who  go  south  with  the  current  to  the  equator,  and  then  stand 
boldly  westward  into  mid  Atlantic,  before  turning  their  prows 
northwards. 

Having  called  at  the  French  settlement  Goree,  where  was  a 
small  town  and  large  fortification,  we  stayed  but  a  few  hours  to 
land  and  receive  mails  and  jTassengers,  and  then  hasted  on  to 
Bathunt  on  the  Gambia.  Wliile  yet  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  nearly  as  tar  off  the  coast,  we  were  alarmed  by 
coming  suddenly  on  unknown  sand-banks  which  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  over.  Bathurst  presents  a  range  of  good 
houses  facing  the  river  with  a  row  of  trees  between,  and  an  ex- 
tensive and  populous  native  town  in  the  rear.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  beehive-shaped  huts,  each  surrounded  with  a  small  yard 
and  fence.  The  former  were  occupied  chiefly  by  white  merchants, 
and  some  of  the  mixed  race,  wliich  was  numerous.  Tlie  state  of 
society  might  be  known  from  the  remark  of  a  government  official 
who  came  on  board  the  steamer,  that  they  were  so  unused  there 
to  the  company  of  married  ladies,  that  he  hoped  to  be  excused 
for  any  imdesigned  impropriety.  Having  time  to  go  ashore  I 
called  on  the  Wealeyan  missionaiy,  and  visited  his  school^  where 
were  present  one  hundred  and  eighty  children,  of  whom  thirty 
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read  in  the  Testament  class.  His  church  was  the  only  Protestant 
place  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  Romanists  have  a  large  chapel ; 
and  the  garrison  has  a  chaplain  all  to  itself.  The  town  was  not 
reckoned  insalubrious,  being  open  to  the  sea-breeze  and  free  from 
stagnant  waters.  The  surrounding  coimtry  is  a  dead  level  The 
chief  native  export  is  the  ground  nut,  from  which  fine  oil  is  pre- 
pared nearly  equal  to  the  olive. 

"  Biches  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  as  an  eagle 
towards  heaven."  We  had  a  striking  example  of  their  flying 
away  without  wings  in  a  diflerent  direction.  A  box  containing 
£2000  of  gold  was  on  board  for  a  merchant  in  Bathurst,  who  sent 
his  clerk  with  a  negro  man  in  a  canoe  to  receive  it.  The  clerk 
received  it  on  deck,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  servant,  who, 
descending  the  ladder,  fell  with  it  into  the  river.  He  swam,  but 
it  sank  eleven  fathoms  down.  "  Money  gone,"  shouted  the  clerk, 
raising  his  arms  in  dismay.  "  It  is  well  the  poor  man  was  saved," 
said  one  of  the  passengers.  "  If  he  had  been  lost  and  the  money 
saved  it  had  been  better,"  replied  the  official  from  the  town  already 
referred  to. 

Two  of  our  military  friends  remained  at  Bathurst,  Captain  E , 

with  his  wife  and  child,  and  Lieutenant  D .     The  former 

soon  died,  and  his  wife  returning  to  England  was  lost  in  the 
Forerunner  oS.  Madeira,  while  the  child  was  saved.  The  latter 
was  promoted  He  seemed  a  steady  young  man,  and  rather  well 
disposed ;  accepted  some  little  books  and  promised  to  read  them. 
Men  would  need  the  best  principles,  and  the  grace  of  God,  too,  to 
keep  them  right  there,  if  garrison  life  were  such  as  we  heard  from 
those  who  spent  the  night  ashore. 

At  Sierra  Leone  we  found  Mr.  Edgerley  waiting  to  return  to 
Calabar.  He  had  been  there  a  few  weeks  for  his  health.  At 
Sierra  Leone  for  health !  Yes,  it  was  a  change  from  Calabar,  and 
the  voyage  thither  was  beneficial  While  waiting  there  we  en- 
joyed the  company  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionaries, and  especially  a  day  with  Archdeacon  Graafll  Free 
2"<non  is  large,  with  wide,  clean  streets,  and  many  good  houses. 
Population  about  seventeen  thousand.  Churches  and  schools 
numerous,  and  well  attended,  except  by  the  Mandingoes,  tall,  fine- 
looking  people,  but  rigid  Mohammedans.    Many  of  the  freed  slaves 
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there  were  emigmtiiig  to  other  parts  of  the  ooast^  wfaenee  tt^ 
bad  been  eold,  or  where  thej  might  find  enpl^ymenl  In  Ibt 
way  AheohOa  had  been  revived.  Some  ahio  were  going  hack  t» 
Calabar  by  our  mail  eteamer,  astheBer.  Mr.  Joneayof  tfaeCSmdi 
MiBsioa  in  the  eokiiy,  had  visited  Hiait  {daoe  the  previooa  jor, 
and  made  arrangements  lor  tiiait  end.  Among  them  was  an  oU 
man  who  had  been  sold  away  by  Dnke  Ephraim  fixfj  ymn 
before.  He  had  a  young  daughter  wiUi  him,  and  was  loKriag  m 
old^  one  behind,  a  fine-loddng  yoong  woman,  for  want  of  msaw 
to  biing  her.  Mrs.  Waddell,  however,  proposing  to  their  gieit 
joy,  to  hire  her  as  honee-servant^  and  pay  her  passage^  <^  ahe  m 
ashore,  and  returned  with  her  ehest  of  dothea,  and  again  with  s 
bnshd  of  lice  as  provender  lor  the  voyage.  How  hnppy  they 
looked  to  be  all  together  again  I 

Anotlier  of  our  lieutenants  landed  at  Sierra  Lwne^  a  shrewd  and 
agreeable  man,  but,  poor  fellow,  of  habits  unsuited  for  «  tn^piesl 
climate,  or  any  climate.  Brandy  and  soda  water  in  the  morning 
tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  stomach  and  nerves.  We 
were  sorry  to  hear  afterwards  that  he  early  succumbed  to  oountiy 
fever.  A  civil  engineer  and  his  lady  also  landed  there,  a  worthy 
couple,  but  he,  too,  was  soon  cut  off,  while  she  was  spared  to  return 
home. 

It  wae  not  without  some  trouble  that  we  got  away  from  Siem 
Leone.  Our  chief  engineer  had  quarrelled  with  the  captain,  and 
was  left  behind.  Our  chief  mate  was  ill  with  fever,  and  had  also 
to  be  left  The  deck  of  the  vessel  was  overloaded  with  cargo, 
from  the  previous  month's  steamer  which  had  broken  down,  and 
with  coast  passengers.  Something  also  was  wrong  about  the 
shaft  of  the  screw.  T&e  passengers  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  in 
that  condition,  and  the  captain  and  agents  of  the  company  being 
conferred  with,  agreed  to  reduce  the  deck  cargo,  and  to  procure 
another  mate.  The  screw  shaft  was  overhauled,  and  the  second 
engineer  proved  to  be  competent  So  far  weU.  The  very  night 
we  sailed  our  second  mate  was  lost  overboard.  He  was  a  quiet, 
diligent,  and  sober  man,  but  had  been  overworked  all  day,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  eat  his  dinner.  To  keep  himself  up  he  drank  his 
full  allowance  of  porter  and  wine,  and  at  night  was  quito  worn 
out     He  fell  over  the  bows  where  the  bulwarks  were  only  a  foot 
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high,  and,  after  the  first  cry,  was  not  seen  or  heard  again,  though 
all  was  done  that  oould  be  done  to  save  him.  The  passengers 
were  all  deeply  affected,  as  well  as  the  captain  ;  the  sapper  stood 
on  the  table  untasted,  and  every  one  attended  evening  prayers. 

It  was  Sunday  when  we  reached  Monrovia^  and  the  whole  day 
was  employed  discharging  and  receiving  caigo.  It  was  no  Sab- 
bath. We  could  neither  go  ashore  to  church  nor  have  public 
worship  on  board.  When  I  asked  our  captain  about  divine  ser- 
vice on  deck,  he  regretted  that  it  was  impossible,  as  he  had  only 
one  day  for  that  port  and  much  to  do.  In  the  evening  when  the 
turmoil  had  ceased  on  deck  and  alongside,  we  enjoyed  divine 
service  in  the  saloon. 

At  Cape  Coast  Castle  we  left  a  chaplain,,  a  good,  quiet  man, 
with  a  teacher  and  his  wife  for  the  Castle  school,  and  our  two  last 
military  friends.  All  had  been  really  pleasant  companions,  and 
these,  P and  C ,  ere  leaving  asked  for  a  few  tracts,  pro- 
mised to  read  them,  and  to  pray  for  their  own  salvation.  Lieu- 
tenant P had  a  good  sister,  who  had  given  him,  "Come 

to  Jesus,"  and  other  good  tracts.  We  grieved  to  learn  afterwards 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  die  there.  The  teacher's  wife  also 
soon  died,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

Acra  was  our  next  stopping-place.  The  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  all  had,  or  have,  forts  or  factories  there,  erected  in  the 
days  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  behind  each  was  a  native  town.  The 
two  former  adjoin  each  other;  the  last,  called  Christianhorg^  is  a 
mile  or  two  off,  down  the  coast,  and  belongs  now  to  the  English. 
One  of  the  Basle  missionaries  settled  there  came  on  board  to  get 
their  supplies  landed,  and  with  him  wc  went  ashore  to  visit  his 
brethren.  The  distance  was  too  far  to  walk  under  a  vertical  sun,  but 
our  friend  procured  a  light  vehicle,  which  six  men  drew  along  with 
great  ease  on  a  smooth,  hard  road.  Such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
shocked  us  at  first,  but  there  was  no  other,  and  the  men  were  used 
to  it,  and  glad  of  the  job,  and  the  pay.  Horses  do  not  live  there, 
nor  all  along  the  sea  border  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Our  landing  was  not  a  very  easy  affair,  for  the  surf  was  heavy 
on  the  beach ;  but  going  off  threatened  to  be  still  more  difficult 
Indeed,  looking  from  the  high  bank  at  the  sea  raging  along  the 
shore,  open  to  the  mighty  swell  of  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and 
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seeing  how  the  heavy  black  roUen  brdce  in  sueoeanTe  nqgn  of 
boiling,  foaming  snxge,  one  conld  not  see  how  it  wms  poanUeCv 
boat  or  canoe  to  live  among  them.  Yet^  with  mAwwrnaMm  jsE- 
terity  and  boldneBS,  the  nativea  drove  their  canoes  oat  to  aeawith- 
out  any  disaster.  We  took  oar  seats  in  the  bowa^  whidi  wen 
boxed  high  np,  the  canoe  being  on  the  dry  sand,  then  m  mmber 
of  men  seued  it  on  each  side,  and  with  a  alow,  steady  moliaaasi 
chant)  pushed  it  down  the  beach  till  it  toached  the  wmter,  wko^ 
just  as  a  wave  broke  under  its  bows,  with  a  roah  and  m  loar  tiiaj 
drove  it  into  the  sea»  leaped  into  theur  seats,  and,  seiii^g  thor 
paddles,  palled  with  might  and  nudn  over  everything^  reodviiif 
little  more  than  a  sprinkling  as  they  breasted  the  breakiersL 

At  LagoB^  the  next  port^  the  landing  is  so  difficolt  and  danger- 
ooB  that  no  one  attempts  who  can  avoid  it^  and  it  is  usual  far 
those  going  ashore  to  remain  on  board  some  of  the  ships  at 
anchor  a  day  or  two,  till  a  very  calm  morning  offisrs  a  f avoorable 
opportunity.  So  numerous  and  so  ravenous  are  the  sharks  there- 
abouts, that  escape  is  impossible  for  any  whose  canoe  or  boat 
may  be  swamped  in  the  surf  Lagos  seemed  especially  the  feed- 
ing ground  of  those  monsters,  ovimg  to  the  continuance  of  the 
slave  trade  there  till  a  later  period  than  elsewhere,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  victims  lost  in  the  embarkation.  Now  deprived  of  their 
former  supplies  they  are  increasingly  ravenous,  and  ready  to  tear 

the  bottom  out  of  the  canoes.     Captain  F ^  who  had  been  in 

Calabar,  was  lost  there  in  sight  of  his  own  ship,  by  his  boat  cap- 
sizing as  it  entered  the  river.  A  small,  strong  steamer,  of  light 
draught,  is  greatly  needed  to  ply  between  the  town  inside  the  bar, 
and  the  shipping  outside. 

On  reaching  Clarence  we  were  grieved  to  find  our  old  finend 
Beecrofb  very  ill  He  purposed  going  home,  and  when  I  last  saw 
him  was  half -dressed  to  go  on  board,  but  unable  to  make  it  out 
He  thanked  me  for  my  prayer,  squeezed  my  hand  with  a  sad 
look,  lay  down  and  died. 

Peppel  of  Bonnt/y  no  longer  king,  was  living  in  Clarence,  with 
one  of  his  wives,  a  superior  like  woman,  and  a  few  servants.  He 
had  been  deposed  by  his  chiefs,  and  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  one  of  the  ships.  Even  there, 
however,  he  was  not  safe,  for  the  triumphant  party  had  stopped 
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the  trade  of  the  river  till  he  should  be  given  up.  A  Man-of-war 
at  length  went  and  took  him  to  Clarence,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  our  consul,  while  a  successor,  Bappa  by 
name,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Though  seemingly  almost  paralyzed,  Peppel  desired  to  recover 
his  lost  kingdom,  and  he  had  friends  there  who  encouraged  him 
to  make  the  attempt  He  was  certainly  not  at  home  in  Clarence, 
and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  heroes  who  would  "  rather  be  first 
in  a  village  than  second  in  Rome."  He  designed,  therefore,  going 
with  us  in  the  steamer,  and  paid  a  hundred  dollars,  it  was  said, 
for  the  passage  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  servant  But  after  being 
on  board,  he  was  ordered  ashore  again  by  the  acting  consul  He 
came  to  ask  my  advice  and  assistance,  but  I  could  help  him  only 
to  get  all  his  luggage  out  of  the  ship  before  he  left  it  himself. 
The  impatience  of  the  consul's  clerk,  together  with  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  steamer  being  all  ready  to  move,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  some  one  should  interpose  to  protect  him,  or  he 
would  have  been  hurried  ashore,  leaving  valuable  property  behind 
him  to  be  no  more  seen. 

To  bring  down  the  history  of  that  hero  to  the  present  day, 
we  may  mention  that,  his  rival  Dappa  having  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  friends  made  insurrection  on  his  behalf;  but  were 
defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  escaped  to  the  ships ;  but  their 
followers  barricaded  their  houses,  and  resisted  for  some  days;  till 
at  length,  seeing  escape  impossible,  rather  than  be  tortured  by 
their  enemies,  they  blew  up  their  houses  and  themselves  together. 
About  two  hundred  persons  died  in  the  emeuie.  The  defeated 
chiefs  fled  to  Fernando  Po  for  safety ;  but  Peppel,  whose  restless 
spirit  thus  continually  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  native  place,  was 
removed  to  Ascension  Island  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  a  pensioner  on  the  British 
Government  His  wife  attended  a  dissenting  cha}>el  in  London, 
it  is  said,  and  was  baptized.  He  also,  the  papers  reported,  was 
baptized;  but  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Bishop  of  London 
would  serve  his  majesty.  He  has  lately  returned  to  Bonny  with 
a  retinae  of  secretaries  and  servants,  who  doubtless  thought  that 
even  an  African  king  would  be  a  royal  master.  Little  did  they 
know  with  whom  they  had  engaged,  or  whither  they  were  going. 
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The  first  dght.of  his  dominiomi  «id  people  svffiead.  Hmj  mt 
^iud  to  get  home  again  on  any  tenna.  I  don't  knov  if  bt  Ini 
not  a  physician  too,  as  became  hia  royal-  atatcL  One  wb»  vm 
invited  to  accept  the  situation  sent  to  me  for  infomuitioii ;  bil 
what  condqaion  he  came  to  on  the  satject^  hia  fiiend  did  not 
return  toaay.  Itis  saidthatheproaecntedtheGoTOiimeiilaadgit 
damages  for  forcible  detention;  and  that  he  has  applied  to  IGs 
Burdett  Oontto  for  £20,000  to  build  chnrehea  in  Bom^. 

Once  more  at  Calabar  we  had  the  hai^nneaa  of  seeing  the  woik 
of  Qod  prospering.  Onr  hoosehdld  was  enlarged  by  the  adfitioa 
of  another  twin  mother  and  her  children,  while  the  fint  ^ 
living  thera  It  became  neeeseary,  however,  as  their 
increased,  for  soon  we  had  a  third  fomily  on  hand,  toreqnertKiqg 
Eyo  to  make  good  hia  pronuse,  and  give  them  hooaaa  in  As 
neighbonring  village.  He  did  so^  and  afterwaida,  with  a  little 
help  from  ns,  they  supported  themsdves  by  forming  and  market- 
ting,  while  the  former  husband  of  one  of  them  was  not  nnmindfol 
of  Ler  and  of  their  children. 

Both  at  Duke  Town  and  Old  Town  converts  had  been  received, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  ail  the  stations  ofiered  to  the  Lord.  The 
baptism*  of  five  more  young  members  at  Creek  Town,  shortly 
before  our  return,  did  not,  however,  afford  me  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  the  minister  of  the  station,  I  thought  it 
should  have  been  deferred  till  we  arrived.  Though  exceedingly 
well  instructed,  and  well  behaved,  they  were  so  young;  untried, 
and  inexperienced  that  they  would  have  required  a  longer  period 
of  probation,  and  been  the  better  of  it^  and  others  after  them 
would  have  been  the  better  of  it  toa  They  were  veiy  sincere, 
however,  had  already  stood  a  public  trial  without  fiiinching;  and 
we  hoped  that  Crod,  who  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  perfects  his 
praise,  would  make  his  strength  perfect  in  their  weaknesa  It 
was  not  the  individuab,  therefore,  which  occasioned  my  imeasi- 
ness  so  much  as  the  system  of  schoolboy  baptisms  which  had 
been  introduced  at  my  station  in  my  absence.  The  necesaity  that 
eveiywhere  exists,  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mission  dinich 
with  the  soundest  materials,  and  of  maintaining  a  hi^  standard 
of  qualification  for  membership,  existed  at  Calabar  with  pecnliitv 
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force.  Slaves  and  personal  attendants  of  a  heathen  despot  would 
find  extraordinary  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life,  in  withstanding  urgent  temptations,  and  holding  fast 
the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering;  and  before  com- 
mitting the  honour  and  success  of  God's  cause  to  such  weak 
hands  as  those  referred  to,  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  the  best 
grounds  of  confidence  in  their  steadfastness,  that  is,  the  grace  of 
Gkxl  in  their  hearts. 

Toung  Eyo  alluded  to  the  trial  these  lads  had  endured  in  the 
following  terms  of  cordial  sympathy : — "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
and  know  that  day  that  the  Lord  have  funily  in  our  town.  Be- 
cause when  my  flAthcr,  and  some  of  his  head  men  and  gentlemen 
that  stand  with  him,  make  plenty  palaver  with  us  and  say  all 
they  can,  I  and  the  six  boys  all  stand  on  Qod's  side,  and  £shen 
and  Hogan  with  us,  and  we  speak  plenty  Qod's  words  to  them, 
till  they  have  nothing  again  to  say.  After  this  palaver  we  all 
thank  Ood,  our  Father,  and  our  Lord,  for  his  goodness  that  he 
have  given  us  grace  to  stand  strong,  and  speak  with  my  father  and 
all  that  people." 

Our  first  Sabbath  in  Creek  Town  was  particularly  interesting. 
I  spoke  of  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. Ere  we  left  Calabar  last,  I  said,  we  had  observed  His  move- 
ments on  the  mind's  of  some,  and  knew  that  it  would  come  to  an 
open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  though  I  had  hardly  expected 
it  so  soon.  Qod  had  given  testimony  to  the  word  of  His  grace, 
and  none  should  be  displeased  because  He  had  called  the  young 
first;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  was  free  and  sovereign,  and  called 
whom  He  would,  the  children  often  before  their  parents.  His 
manifestation  among  them,  however,  was  a  great  encouragement 
for  all  ^  to  seek  the  Lord  while  He  might  be  found,  and  to  call  on 
Him  while  He  was  near." 

Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  nobly  held  his  ground  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Goldie  and  myself,  gave  a  serious  parting  exhorta- 
tion, being  about  to  go  home  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  the 
ministry ;  and  then  Eyo  Hogan  addressed  the  meeting.  He  wa6 
one  we  aU  esteemed ;  and  though  but  half  free  was  of  an  age  and 
IKwition  to  speak  for  himself,  being  Toung  Eyo's  most  particular 
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friend,  and  one  of  the  king's  confidential  traders.      He  declawd  \ 
his  purpose  of  being  united  to  the  Christian  church  that  Aiv  \ 
by  baptism.  Ever  since  the  missionaries  came  teaching  the  void  of  ; 
God,  he  said,  he  had  believed  it.    But  it  was  not  enough  to  believe 
in  God  and  pray  to  him.     He  had  learned  from  Cornelius  that  be 
must  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  baptized  to  serve  him.    He 
had  not  chosen  that  day  because  the  king  was  absent,  for  the  king 
knew  of  his  purpose,  but  because  he  had  himself  been  long  away 
on  the  king's  business ;  and  being  now  at  home,  and  finding  their 
minister  come  back  to  them,  he  had  resolved  to  make  no  more  dekj. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  king  was  at  his  Itong  Ijfan^ 
farms  tliat  week ;  and  it  rejoiced  us  to  learn  that,  though  absait   I 
from  our  public  assemblies,  he  remembered  the  Sabbath-day  and   | 
kept  it  holy.     He  called  his  people  together  there,  and  desired  I 
Enhen  UkpabiOy  the  first  convert,  to  bring  his  books  and  read  and  I 
pray  with  them,  as  usual,  himself  being  one  of  the  audience. 
Though  his  son  Eshen  was  present  he  called  not  him  but  the 
Lord's  professed  servant  to  be  his  chaplain;  and  the  son  was  not 
jealous,  for  they  were  as  brethren ;  and  he  told  the  circumstance 
himself  with  high  satisfaction. 

It  liad  been  expected  that  Henshaw  Eyo,  a  fine  young  man  of 
family,  would  have  been  Eyo  Hogan's  companion  in  baptism;  but 
we  were  disappointed  at  that  time;  and  four  years  elapsed  ere  he 
fulfilled  our  expectations.  Others,  however,  who  had  been  loug 
in  the  class  of  cimdidates,  soon  came  forward  and  declared  them- 
selves, of  wliom  the  Ciirliest  were  Eshen,  alre;idy  referred  t<», 
and  Okbo,  a  free  lad  of  good  connections,  who  for  seven  year- 
had  faithfully  served  in  our  house  while  attending  school  Eri- 
we  left  the  couutr}'  last  he  wished  to  avow  himself  on  the 
Lord's  side,  to  be  the  first  baptized ;  but  we  advised  delay,  that 
he  might  search  his  own  heart,  and  well  understand  the  work 
of  God,  before  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  The  following 
portion  of  a  letter  from  him  to  a  youth  in  Scotland,  written 
in  English,  testifies  to  his  Christian  knowledge  and  feeling,  as 
well  as  to  his  mind  and  education  : — 

"•  I  thank  God  that  our  minister  is  sparea  to  return  to  us  again, 
and  tiike  up  Ids  labour  of  love  amongst  us ;  and  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
spare  him  long  for  his  work,  for  God  luis  a  great  work  to  do  here. 
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I  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  Lord  working  amongst  us;  for  many 
here  begin  to  join  the  church  of  Gk)d ;  and  I  will  come  forward 
with  King  Eyo's  son  this  Sabbath  to  take  on  us  the  voW^  of  the 
Lord.  I  thank  Gk>d  much  tliat  my  prayer  been  answered  to 
bring  me  thus  far  to  see  my  sin,  and  to  seek  Jesus  the  only 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Dear  friend,  as  you  have  had  Christian 
mother  and  father,  it  is  a  thing  you  should  thank  Qod  much  for. 
Your  parents  will  make  their  best  efforts  to  set  you  on  the  right 
way  of  Qod;  but  for  us  it  is  not  so.  Our  parents  try  all  they 
can  to  keep  us  back,  and  to  take  our  attention  from  the  word  of 
Qod.  The  first  time  I  mention  to  my  family  that  I  was  going  to 
join  the  church  of  Qod,  all  of  them  began  to  speak  very  hard  to  me, 
and  some  of  them  threaten  to  do  me  so  and  so;  but  I  thank  Qod 
it  does  not  make  me  a  bit  <ifraid ;  and  I  told  them  that  I  expected 
this  ill  treatment  and  more  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  good  we  know 
what  the  world  will  do  to  us.  I  know,  says  Apostle  Paul,  in  my- 
self I  am  nothing ;  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I  am  able  to 
face  anything.  Remember  us  all  in  your  prayers  to  Qod.  I  hope 
many  will  be  added  to  the  Lord  daily,  such  as  shall  be  saved ;  for 
notwithstanding  all  their  hindrances,  I  believe  the  work  of  the 
Lord  will  prevail  and  increase  here  more  and  more." 

It  was  interesting  to  discover,  in  connection  with  these  admis- 
sions to  the  church,  that  the  Calabar  people  had  a  custom  in  some 
respects  Ulustrative  of  baptbm  both  as  to  meaning  and  form.  A 
newly  introduced  slave,  old  or  young,  required  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  naturalization  called  uduohnong,  or  "  throwing 
water."  He  stands  under  the  eaves  of  his  new  master's  house, 
on  which  water  is  thrown  so  as  to  nm  down  on  his  head.  This 
signifies  his  introduction  to  a  Calabar  family,  and  separation 
from  his  old  country  and  customs,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  exhortation  to  conduct  himself  accordingly.  . 

Never  more  happily,  perhaps  never  more  usefully,  employed 
than  in  the  school,  I  gladly  resumed  charge  of  it  when  our  excel- 
lent teacher  left  us.  Instead  of  my  former  assistants,  however, 
Haddison,  who  had  gone  to  the  Duke  Town  school,  and  Duncan, 
who  chose  rather  to  return  to  Jamaica,  I  had  the  better  aid  of 
Mis.  Waddell  and  Miss  Miller.  The  most  advanced  scholars  had 
indeed  left  i%  and  the  attendance  of  the  rest  was  sadly  irregular ; 
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but  still  it  was  a  good  school  wiih  a  hundred  and  fiflj  eonlM, 
and  sometimeB  more  than  a  hundred  in  attendance.  Thoo^  their 
progress  was  greatly  retarded  by  their  irTOgolarity,  atiU  it  «u 
sud^  as  to  raise  our  best  hopes  of  their  future  career,  both  in  ihe 
Church  and  in  civil  society. 

Without  referring  to  the  disputed  subject  of  merdly  fiteniy 
schools^  and  heathen  teachers^  it  must  be  admitted,  I  thinly  tbii 
Christian  schools  are  of  unquestionable  importance  in  misaiomiy 
labours,  that  they  should  be  connected  with  eveiy  missionaiy 
station,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  competent  teachers,  are  worthy 
the  personal  care  of  the  missionary  himsel£  Theyafford  the  best 
opportunities  of  communicating  divine  truths  to  those  whose 
minds  are  freest  from  hostile  prejudices,  and  moetlikely  to  reoein 
them  with  docility,  in  faith  and  Iovcl  The  young  are  not  only  less 
contaminated  with  vice  and  error  than  the  old,  but  are  more  cap- 
able of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  gospel  than  those  who 
have  become  blinded  and  hardened  in  systems  of  gross  depravity 
aud  superstition.  Their  consciences  are  more  easily  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  sin,  and  of  responsibility  to  Gk)d,  than  those  of  adults 
and  their  hearts  more  easily  touched  with  good  affections.  How 
important  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  win  a  place  for  Gk>d's  word  in 
the  young  hearts  of  the  children  around  him,  who  In  a  few  years 
more  will  be  the  men  and  women,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
country !  How  important  that  their  first  words  of  prayer  should 
be  to  God,  their  Father  in  Heaven ;  and  that  their  earliest  and 
best  feelings  and  thoughts  should  be  associated  with  the  teachings 
and  revelations  of  His  word.  They  behold  in  Jesus  the  per- 
fect pattern  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  combined  with  more  than 
human  love  and  sorrow ;  and  they  learn  to  view  His  unspotted 
purity  and  benevolence,  in  contrast  with  the  horrid  defilements 
aud  cruelties  of  their  native  idolatries.  They  see  in  Him  their 
sins  aud  their  Sa\'iour.  In  minds  so  prepared  by  sound  reli- 
gious instruction  the  Holy  Spirit  usually  effects  the  great  and 
saving  change  of  regeneration.  The  good  seed  sown  in  child- 
hood and  youth  will  spring  up  sooner  or  later  to  the  glory 
of  God.  It  cannot  be  quite  lost.  Could  we  only  separate  the 
young  from  the  ungodly  and  infidel  old  in  all  countries, 
and  so  break  the  connection  of  the  present  generation  with  the 
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*  generations  past»  and  preserve  it  from  the  contamination  of  the 
aocomulated  errors  and  crimes,  which  have  become  consolidated 
into  national  and  family  laws  and  customs,  how  muchxnore  rapidly 
might  the  work  of  evangelization  proceed,  and  how  soon  compara- 
tively would  the  one  great  and  precious  name  of  Jesus  be  adored 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Difficulties  not  unforeseen  soon  arose  between  the  young  mem- 
bers and  their  masters ;  and  we  heard  one  Saturday  night  that 
one  of  them  had  been  put  into  chain  for  refusing  to  go  in  the 
canoe  to  the  oil  market  Next  morning,  when  we  met  in  the 
King's  yard  I  alluded  to  the  subject,  observing  that  while  he  kept 
Gkxl's  day  in  town,  he  broke  it  in  the  country,  by  sending  his 
people  to  market  on  that  day. 

He  said  that  he  always  sent  them  on  Saturday. 

Yes,  on  Saturday  night,  I  replied ;  but  they  cannot  reach  there 
before  Sunday;  and  the  people  are  kept  pulling  paddle  all  the 
holy  Sabbath.  He  should  rather  make  them  start  on  Saturday 
morning,  spend  the  Sabbath  at  laong  lyang,  and  go  forward  early 
on  Monday. 

So  he  wished  himself,  he  assured  me ;  but  the  people  wasted 
their  time  on  Saturday,  instead  of  loading  their  canoes ;  and  then 
were  late  of  starting. 

In  that  case,  I  asked,  what  were  good  boys  to  do,  who  worked 
hard  to  load  the  canoe,  but  were  hindered  by  the  idleness  of 
others)  Must  they  pull  paddle  all  Sabbath,  and  break  Qod's 
commandment ;  or  refuse  to  go  at  all  when  the  right  time  was 
passed,  and  so  displease  their  masters  and  be  put  in  chains  ?  It 
was  important,  I  added,  that  he  should  relieve  them  from  that 
difficulty,  when  they  were  not  to  blame. 

The  people  were  assembled  and  service  began ;  Eyo  whispered 
to  an  attendant,  who  went  out;  and  soon  the  lad  we  had  been 
speaking  about  appeared  in  the  meeting  with  a  clean  shirt  on,  and 
his  hymn-book  and  Bible  in  hand.  Similar  cases  formed  subjects 
of  repeated  conversation  before  the  evil  was  corrected ;  for  some 
of  the  canoe  captains  were  thoughtless,  and  others  harsh  and 
^rrannical  over  their  boys. 

The  foUowiog  was  a  more  painful  case,  and  little  creditable  to 
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the  Eing^s  good  feeling  mnd  good  maa^  Two  of  Ui  trntU 
domeedcaqtiuurrdled;  and  one  repcoaehed  tihe  other  tvilh  kmqg 
lost  «a  ear.  The  latter  oomidaining  to  him  he  ordorad  tihe  «r  of 
the  other  to  be  bomed  with  a  hot  iron.  His  ateward  and  hoD»- 
boyi  would  not  inflict  the  barberooa  poniahment^  deendqg  it  asl^ 
which  greatly  enmged  their  master.  Illieir  disobedienoe  was  hd, 
their  reason  for  it  worse.  Would  they  judge  himt  Wen  tiny 
wiser  than  he,  tp  know  right  and  wrong!  Soon,  said  he^  from 
refoshig  to  obey  they  woold  b^gin  to  give  him  otdera.  FJathaui 
disposed  to  aggravate  the  enl  exdaimed  in  his  hearings  *WhstI 
your  slaves,  your  coppers,  pretend  to  senre  God  more  than  yoa.* 
On  snch  grounds  they  were  driren  from  hk  hoose^  lest  In  hb 
wrath  he  shonld  kill  them,  and  sent  next  day  with  their  paddks  to 
poll  canoes.  Beports  were  ciii[ent  of  his  tlireatenings  against  tfasoL 

The  other  members,  indnding  both  Toong  Eyoand  Eshen  Eyo^ 
sympathised  with  their  suffering  brethren,  and  de^ored  what 
they  feared  was  a  secret  enmity  to  the  gospel  in  the  King^s  mind 
Indeed  they  said  that  the  chiefs  were  planning  resistance  to  our 
proceedings  iii  order  to  stifle  the  infant  church.  Though  grieved 
we  were  not  surprised  at  the  information.  The  belief  of  the  gospel 
causes  divisions  in  a  community.  The  church  makes  distinctions, 
and  these  produce  jealousies  and  enmities ;  households  become 
opposed,  and  instead  of  peace  behold  a  sword.  As  of  old  so  it  is 
still ;  be  that  was  bom  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was 
born  after  the  Spirit.  The  evidence,  however,  which  these  things 
aflbrded,  of  the  word  of  Gkxi  having  taken  effect  in  the  countiy, 
was  in  itself  a  ground  of  comfort.  The  disturbing  influence  of  the 
new  principle  of  life,  on  the  stagnant,  corrupt  waters  of  nature^ 
was  felt,  and  a  universal  commotion  presaged  a  new  creation. 

This  affair  could  not  be  overlooked,  in  justice  either  to  the  king 
or  to  his  young  servants ;  but  how  to  treat  it  was  a  difficulty.  To 
go  to  him  direct  on  the  subject  would  enable  him  to  deny  his  cruel 
order,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the  young  men,  for  something  else 
of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  and  which  we  could  neither  deny 
nor  disprove  without  calling  them  up  to  witness  against  him. 
That  was  not  to  be  thought  o^  for  their  lives  were  at  his  mercy, 
and  we  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  so  to  try  him.  An 
indirect  mode  of  treatment  seemed  best. 
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On  the  following  Sabbath  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  gospels  which 
spoke  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  notwithstand- 
ing lus  undeniable  miracles  and  excellent  teaching,  and  remarked 
that  the  same  enmity  still  prevailed  among  all  people  wherever 
the  gospel  came.  Eyo  denied  its  existence  in  Calabar.  Why  then, 
I  asked,  was  there  such  alarm  because  a  few  began  to  believe  in 
liim  and  be  baptized  in  His  name  1  Why  should  the  gentlemen 
say  that  our  new  fashions  would  spoil  their  country  ;  and  that 
tnaJcara  would  come  and  take  it  from  them ;  as  the  Jews  had 
feared  the  Romans  would  do  with  theirs  1  He  answered  tiiat  the 
work  we  proposed  was  great  and  would  take  long  time;  they 
could  not  come  into  it  all  at  once.  How  long,  I  asked,  did  they 
mean  to  delay)  Were  not  eight  years  enough  for  them  to  learn 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  New  slaves  were  not  allowed  so  many 
years  to  come  into  Calabar  ways.  They  should  think  also  how 
short  life  was;  and  how  soon  God  might  call  them  to  death  and 
judgment,  even  before  they  had  secured  their  salvation.  He  used 
to  put  this  work  from  him,  and  say  that  it  belonged  to  lus  children. 
Is  ow  God  was  taking  him  at  his  word ;  and  had  called  his  sons 
and  young  servants  to  be  His  people,  and  do  His  will ;  and  he 
was  surprised  that  they  regarded  God's  commandments  more  than 
hisw  Instead  of  opposing  he  should  lead  them,  and  set  them  the 
example  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  The  King,  turning  the  sub- 
ject a  little,  said  that  he  did  not  oppose  their  being  baptized, 
though  he  thought  that  some  of  them  did  not  know  their  own 
minds  yet,  but  they  should  have  asked  him  first,  and  that  the 
missionaries  should  consult  him,  as  we  did  not  know  black  people's 
ways.  I  replied  that  God's  work  could  not  wait  man's  permission ; 
we  could  inquire  of  him  only  about  the  conduct  of  his  servants, 
being  ourselves  the  best  judges  of  their  fitness  in  other  respects; 
and  that  after  being  twenty-five  years  among  black  people  T 
could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  their  ways.  In  conclusion  I 
entreated  him  to  shape  his  orders  according  to  God's  word,  and 
then  he  would  find  the  Christians  lus  best  people. 

Ere  long,  most  of  those  who  had  been  expelled  were  restored  to 
their  places,  though  they  waited  till  he  sent  for  them.  They 
would  not  beg  him.  '*  My  dear  son,  Ene,"  began  a  kind  letter 
that  he  wrote  one  of  them,  in  which  he  gave  them  to  understand 
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-  that  they  need  not  fear  any  hindianoe  to  their  aerviog  God  whDe 
they  were  fidthfal  to  him;  for  he  himself  lo^ed  God's  wad,  he 
said,  and  wanted  all  hia  people  to  follow  it 

One  of  our  young  memben,  hearing  one  of  the  king's  head  men 
speak  of  throwing  a  sick  man  into  the  liTer,  remonstrated  tritk 
him,  saying,  *^  If  yon  cannot  mind  him,  becanse  yoa  are  going  to 
market^  leave  him  to  me^  I  will  mind  him;  and  if  yoa  haTe  no 
doctor  for  him,  the  missionaiy  will  give  me  doctor."  He  did  so^ 
and  we  did  onr  best  for  the  poor  man;  but  he  was  too  fiur  gone 
ere  he  came  under  our  care.  When  the  unfeeling  master  was  re- 
proved for  his  horrid  purpose  of  drowning  the  poor  wasted  saf- 
ferer,  he  replied,  with  hardened  indiffisrence  and  a  careless  smik^ 
<*  Well,  what  could  I  do  with  him!  King  send  me  to  market^and 
no  one  left  for  mind  him;  he  must  die."  That  was  an  ezampit 
of  the  evils  arising  from  slaves  having  slaves  whom  they  could  not 
support  or  employ. 

Only  three  months  after  our  return  to  Calabar,  we  were  greatly 
distressed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  the  fine  young  woman,  Jane 
Macarifiy,  who  had  come  with  us  from  Sierra  Leone.  Even  in 
that  short  time,  she  had  endeared  herself  to  us  all  by  her  pleasant 
temper,  and  willing  assiduity  in  her  household  duties.  She  had, 
indeed,  come  into  two  faults,  deemed  too  often  by  such  persona 
minor  offences,  which  alarmed  us,  both  for  herself  and  others  about 
us,  as  they  were,  happily,  rare  in  oiur  household,  and  we  feared 
lest  worse  should  follow.  But  by  the  divine  blessing  on  our 
faithful  dealings  with  her,  she  evidenced  deep  repentance  and  a 
real  Christian  spirit,  so  that  we  could  believe  her  when  she  said, 
that  she  liad  confessed  her  sins  to  the  Lord,  and  found  his  par- 
doning mercy.  She  was  acquiring  the  Calabar  language  with 
wonderful  facility,  having,  probably,  been  used  to  hear  her  fether 
speak  it  with  his  countrymen  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  promised  to 
be  a  valuable  helper  to  Mr&  Waddell  in  her  visits  among  the 
women  in  town.  Her  last  Sabbath  on  earth  she  was  engaged  in 
that  way;  and  her  mouth  was  so  opened,  and  her  heart  so  enlarged 
in  speaking  of  the  salvation  of  Qod,  that  the  women  wondered. 

She  took  ill  on  the  following  day;  but  her  complaint  was  one 
that  frequently  occurred,  and  was  treated  as  usual,  and  with  seem- 
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ingly  good  effect  On  Tuesday,  she  was  worse,  and  we  got  up  a 
surgeon  from  one  of  the  ships  to  see  her.  He  came  again  on 
Wednesday,  and  found  her  so  much  worse  that  he  expressed 
serious  fears  on  her  account.  Her  complaint  seemed  to  be  infla- 
mation  of  the  bowels.  Her  father  came  on  Tuesday  from  Duke 
Town  to  see  her,  and  take  her  to  his  house  there.  But  she  re- 
plied that  she  had  come  with  us  to  Calabar,  and  would  not  leave 
us;  she  was  in  a  mission-house,  among  Qod's  servants,  and  would 
remain;  if  she  lived,  she  would  live  with  us,  and  if  she  died,  she 
would  die  with  us. 

Her  pain  becsune  very  acute,  and  she  suffered  much  all  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  but  unmurmuringly,  seeming  to  feel  only  the 
trouble  that  she  thought  she  gave  us,  while  our  greatest  trouble 
was  to  behold  her  sufferings  and  be  unable  to  alleviate  them.  Our 
spiritual  intercourse  with  her  was  highly  satisfactory,  for  she  had 
a  good  hope  through  grace;  and  her  mind  being  well  stored  with 
hymns  and  texts  of  Scripture,  she  seemed  to  comfort  herself  con- 
tinually in  repeating  them.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  began 
thus: — 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  Rloiify ; 
A  nerer-dylng  soul  to  SHve, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

When  we  made  known  to  her  the  doctor's  opinion  of  her  state, 
she  received  the  solemn  tidings  with  composure,  as  not  unpre- 
pared for  them.  When  asked  what  her  views  and  hopes  were  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  she  replied,  "I  am  resting  on  Christ" 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  die  ] "  "  No,  it  is  sweet  to  dia"  "  How 
80?"  ''Because  Christ  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  deatL" 
"  Are  you  not  sorry  to  leave  your  father  and  sister] "  "  Yes ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for."  When  told  to 
place  her  whole  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  he  was  mighty  to  save, 
she  touched  her  breast,  and  stretched  her  hand  right  up,  pointing 
to  heaven,  two  or  three  times,  saying  with  energy,  "  Yes,  yes,  yes; 
fy^^ry*  glory."  Then,  as  if  exhausted,  she  repeated  in  a  whisper 
the  following  verse  herself,  and  the  rest  of  the  hymn  after  me : — 

**  This  life's  a  dream,  an  empty  show : 
Bat  tlie  bright  world  to  which  I  go, 
Hath  Joys  sabstantlal  and  divine ; 
When  sliall  I  wake  and  find  them  mine  ?  " 
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Her  father  returned  ou  Thursday  evening,  and  waks  greitlj 
moved  to  seo  her  hastening  to  be  away.  Bhe  seemed  asleep  j  but 
hearing  his  yQK%  oxjened  her  oyes^  and  with  a  sweet  smile  ^uted 
bim,  "Daddy,  you  comeT'  "Yes,  my  cMld^  how  are  youi"  ""O 
I  have  not  much  pain  now,  daddy/'  and  then  she  spoke  giafcefullj 
of  ttie  attentions  of  all  about  her.  For  a  little  ehe  seemed  re- 
Tived,  and  aaid  tha"  '      '       "  '  nost  gone,  but  it  had  come 

back  again*     Sbe  a  pray  with   her,  and  joined 

audibly  in  the  prayv* ,  to  hope  that  the  means  we 

had  never  ceased  t"       mm  begun  t«  produce  a  good 

cfToct.     Ah,  it  vrm  er  of  a  dying  lamp !     Her 

limbs  beeame  cold  i  her  head  was  burning  hot, 

and  all  our  ondc^vOi  e  either.     After  lying  quiet 

a  little  she  began  to  ^.  [  mised  hi^r  in  my  arms,  and 

gave  her  a  little  wine  and  waier.  it  guigled  in  her  throat ;  hcf 
linib^  were  convnked ;  her  hetid  fell  back  on  my  breast,  and  she 
ceased  to  breathe.  When  I  hud  her  on  her  pDlow,  and  kissed  her 
cold  forehead,  I  felt  as  if  she  had  been  my  daughter. 

Tlie  old  man,  her  father,  sat  silent  as  one  utterly  overcomei 
At  length  he  said,  "  This  is  now  six  children  of  mine  have  died, 
and  no  one  in  my  own  hands  or  house,  but  every  one  in  some 
mission-house."  Her  little  Testament  lay  beside  her,  in  which 
she  had  written  the  following  passage,  so  appropriate,  eventually, 
to  her  own  case : — "  Watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  tlic 
time  is ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  taking  a  £Eur  jour- 
ney, who  left  his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his  servants,  and 
to  every  man  his  work,  and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch. 
Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  Master  of  the  house 
cometh,  lest  he  find  you  sleeping :  and  what  I  say  unto  you,  I 
say  unto  all,  Watch."  The  wailings  of  the  younger  daughter 
the  next  morning,  as  she  neared  our  house,  were  heart-rending. 
" O  my  sister,  my  sister;  where  is  my  sister?  You  go  dead,  and 
leave  me  and  daddy,  and  now  daddy  will  break  his  heart  for  you, 
and  what  I  go  do] "  She  was  interred  as 'a  Christian  sister  in  the 
little  inclosure  already  sacred  by  precious  dust 

Our  public  Sabbath  meetings,  till  the  close  of  1854,  were  con- 
ducted as  previously,  both  in  English  and  in  Efik;  but  witii  mora 
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of  the  latter,  and  less  of  the  Kmg's  aid  as  interpreter.  The  attend- 
ance in  his  yard  varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred persons,  for  the  church,  though  progressing  towards  com- 
pletion, was  still  unfinished.  The  children  were  still  publicly 
catechized.  In  the  afternoon,  many  separate  meetings  were  held, 
both  in  the  town  and  the  farm  villages  around  it  In  these  the 
nusfdon  family  was  helped  by  the  native  members,  whose  ser- 
vices were  called  into  requisition,  according  to  their  abilities,  for 
the  instruction  of  others.  The  evening  meeting  and  reading 
classes  held  in  the  school-house  occupied  two  or  three  hours  more, 
and  were  of  all  the  day's  work  the  most  exhausting  part — the 
house  being  inconveniently  crowded  and  intolerably  hot,  from  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun  streaming  through  the  open  windows. 
Our  blessed  day's  work  was  not  done  then,  for  our  young  people 
loved  to  gather  around  us,  and  we  loved  to  see  them  fill  up  our 
house.  Our  concluding  family  prayers  were  attended  by  many, 
who  read  with  us  regularly  through  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
accompanied  Christian,  Faithful,  and  Hopeful  through  all  their 
labours  to  the  Celestial  City,  and  wished  that  they  too  might 
enter  there.  The  members  and  catechumens  met  in  class  one 
evening  weekly  for  higher  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, when  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  formed  our  text- 
book. Their  conmiitting  it  to  memory,  which  they  did,  one  ques- 
tion and  answer  weekly,  was  of  loss  importance  than  their  under- 
standing it;  and  to  gain  this  end,  some  pains  were  necessary  in 
reducing,  analyzing,  and  simplifying  every  question  and  answer 
for  the  evening's  exposition  and  examination.  They  had  a  weekly 
evening  prayer  meeting,  also  among  themselves,  in  Young  Eyo's 
house,  and  on  Sabbath  morning  in  the  school-house,  and  made  a 
collection  monthly  to  aid  any  of  their  number  who  might  be  sick 
or  in  prison,  one  of  themselves  being  treasurer,  and  two  others  dis- 
tributors. Thus  the  infent  church  gradually  acquired  consistency, 
and  came  into  working  order. 

The  following  singular  circumstance  may  be  noted  here  ere 
closing  the  chapter,  though  unconnected  with  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  One  of  our  house  boys  visited  a  sick  relative,  and 
fomid  an  abia-idiang  and  abia-ihok  in  attendance.    The  latter,  as 
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^doctor/*  put  a  certain  leaf  in  the  aick  man's  hand,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  cure  him  by  making  him  vomit^  bat  it  produced  no 
effecti  and  he  gave  up  his  patient  as  a  goneman.  The  foimerim- 
dertook  to  determine  if  it  were  possible  he  oonld  reoover,  and 
found  the  oontraiy.  The  following  was  his  plan : — He  placed  a 
basin  of  water  in  the  open  yard,  and  made  every  one  retire  a 
space,  while  he  watched  the  playing  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  li^ 
and  shadowson  its  surfaca  He  watched,  he  said,  tilie  shadow  d 
the  sick  man,  but  could  not  charm  it  to  him.  It  flitted  aioiiDd 
the  basin,  but  would  not  enter;  and  finally  flew  away  to  the  sua 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  patient  must  die^  for  lus  aool 
was  already  gona 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1855. 

lid  Toim  affkin — ^^^\nJ  Tom  Robins  and  hia  dolnits — His  death,  and  aacrlflcet  thereon^ 
An  escaped  Tictim— The  funeral  rites  interdictod— Missionary  troubles— The  town 
doomed  on  board  ship— Consol  and  man-of-war  arrive— Public  roeetUig  on  board— The 
town  destroyed— Remarks  thereon — A  right  marriage— Slave  owners,  church  members 
— African  and  American  slaTery-Declalon— Rules— Young  E70  falls,  and  Is  recovered 
— Death  of  Naa  Ene — A  rare  judicial  decision— Creek  Town  church  completed  and 
opened— Dealings  with  King  Eyo— Commotion  In  town— Toung  Eyo  arrested  on  board 
ship,  escapes,  and  is  pursued— New  station  at  JkunUu — Meeting  with  people  there- 
Duke  Town  objects -Misconduct  of  old  scholars— Fable  of  a  grindstone— Sad  fkteof 
an  old  scholar  and  of  his  two  shives- Marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mra  Sutherland- Native 
trade  rales—Mbiain  oath  reitised— Converts  fall  Into  sin. 

rH£  affairs  of  Old  Town  claim  our  first  attention  this  year,  for 
they  reached  a  crisis,  and  ended  in  its  destructioa  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgerley  taught  the  school  there,  and  kept  meetings  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  town,  and  at  other  times  in  their  own  house, 
besides  visiting  several  villages  of  the  Qua  people — the  aborigines 
>f  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  also  much  engaged  in  print- 
ing, and  produced  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  typography  to 
be  seon  on  the  coast,  whereby  he  greatly  aided  the  cultivation  of 
the  native  tongue  by  his  brethren,  and  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 

The  chief  of  the  town,  Willy  Tom  Robins^  was  deeply  sunk  in 
the  gross,  vices,  and  imbued  with  the  superstitions  of  his  country; 
uid,  in  both  respects,  his  people,  for  whose  improvement  he  had 
ao  care,  were  like  himself.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  mission-house  is  the  spring-head,  whence  flows  the 
stream  where  the  mission  family,  and  some  of  the  ships,  procured 
their  best  water.  In  the  thicket  around  the  spring-head  was  the 
sacred  place  of  Anarua^  the  god  of  Old  Town,  and  there  also  the 
old  chief  said  he  kept  Ids  shadow,  or  soul — the  word  for  shadow 
being  the  only  one  in  Efik  for  the  invisible,  immortal  part  of 
man.  The  proceedings  of  the  missionary,  in  clearing  that  part  of 
Uie  groundy  gave  high  offence  to  the  ruler  of  the  town,  who  ex- 
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claimeilt  "You  always  tell  me  that  man  muirt  mind  lib  b<miL 
Why  do  yovi  send  your  men  to  cut  bush  that  place  my  sonl  Hv^ 
ajul  trouble  my  Boul  ?  Make  them  go  away,  and  no  trouhk  laj 
soul  no  more." 

Having  left  the  town,  because  of  the  tarms,  he  did  not  retam 
from  the  plantation  for  h  year.  While  there,  under  the  inflntncsft 
of  his  abi^-idiong,  ho  had  a  nephew  and  two  nieces  put  to  Acm\ 
in  a  horrible  manner,  &a  the  supposed  caugea  of  an  illiicsa  hm 
which  he  suffered.  The  women  clasped  hi^  knees  in  their  agoa^, 
nnd  imp  bred  him,  by  hia  regard  for  their  motherj  bis  own  sister* 
to  &ive  them,  but  implored  in  vaim  Ah,  how  many  did  we  b«< 
like  hi  rn^"  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  nnmeTCtM" 
When  he  returned  to  town,  at  King  Eyo's  desire,  he  tCMik  the 
Egbo  ban  off  the  mission  and  school  houses^  requiring  merdy 
tlmt  the  twins  and  their  mother  should  not  enter  the  town  :  aad 
for  a  time  every  tiling  went  on  quietly, 

III  the  end  of  1853,  he  became  agjiiu  very  ill,  and  hnd  i\  niTni- 
ber  of  his  wives,  sons,  and  free  people  of  the  town,  put  in  chain, 
as  hostages  for  his  life.  Most  of  these  were  put  to  death  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  breathed  his  last^  and 
many  of  the  slaves  also  became  victims  to  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions. Some  of  the  doomed  ones  escaped  to  the  mission-house ; 
and  the  family  there  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  save  others- 
else  the  number  of  sacrifices  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
Mr.  Edgerley  records  his  astonishment  at  the  indifference  with 
which  the  relations  of  the  sufferers  witnessed  the  proceedings 
against  them,  without  making  an  effort  to  save  their  nearest 
friends;  as  if,  their  fate  being  inevitable,  they  were  glad,  by 
acquiescence,  to  escape  a  similar  doom. 

A  week  afterwards,  being  on  the  river,  Mr.  Edgerley  was  hailed 
from  the  bush ;  and,  steering  for  the  spot,  beheld  an  emaciated 
woman  rush  out  and  scramble  into  his  boat,  where  she  claimed 
his  protection  by  clasping  his  knees.  She  had  been  in  the  far 
plantation,  where,  hearing  the  firing  of  guns,  and  screams  of 
])ersons  shot,  and  seeing  her  own  husband  knocked  down  and  be- 
headed, she  guessed  the  cause,  and  fled  into  the  thick  wooda 
For  several  days  she  eluded  her  pursuers,  hiding  and  wandering 
through  the  forest^  destitute  of  food  and  shelter,  till  she  re«cheH 
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the  banks  of  the  Qua  River,  when  she  plunged  in  and  swam  with 
the  stream,  till  she  found  herself  at  a  Qua  village.  Thence  she 
made  her  way  through  by-paths,  seeking  refuge,  where  she  had 
found  it  once  before  in  a  time  of  need,  in  the  mission-house.  In 
her  fli^t  from  the  farm  she  had  passed  eighteen  headless  trunks, 
and  was  sure  there  must  have  been  many  more. 

The  gross  violation  of  the  law  against  human  sacrifices  com- 
mitted at  Old  Town  required  to  be  promptly  and  severely  dealt 
with.  When,  therefore,  it  was  formally  made  known  by  the 
missionaries  to  the  native  authorities,  an  Egbo  interdict  was  laid 
on  the  guilty  place,  forbidding  the  funeral  rites  for  the  deceased 
till  the  breach  of  law  was  atoned  for.  In  the  native  estimation 
that  was  dccisiva  The  obsequies  could  not  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, as  a  successor  required  to  be  chosen  after  they  were  con- 
cluded, and  other  important  matters,  both  of  business  and  pleasure, 
depended  on  their  regular  performance.  Sooner  or  later,  there- 
fore, the  heads  of  the  town  would  be  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
pay  the  penalty.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  my  return  to 
Calabar.  The  white  people  desired  a  more  vigorous  mode  of 
procedure.  King  Eyo  said  that  everything  was  in  a  fair  train  for 
finding  and  punishing  the  guilty. 

While  things  were  in  that  state  of  suspense,  the  town's  people 
brought  a  great  complaint  to  King  Eyo  against  the  missionary, 
for  having,  they  said,  desecrated  the  sacred  place  of  their  tutelary 
deity,  A  nansa.  King  Eyo  prudently  left  the  matter  in  my  hands, 
and  it  was  soon  amicably  settled.  A  few  days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, misled  by  a  false  report  of  his  having  again  violated  the 
shrine,  they  gathered  a  crowd,  and  followed  our  brother  from  the 
beach  to  his  house,  *'  brandishing  sticks  and  cutlasses,"  as  he  im- 
mediately wrote  to  me,  "  and  using  most  threatening  language." 
When  this  outrage  was  made  known  to  King  Eyo,  and  his  pro- 
tection for  the  mission  premises  and  family  claimed,  he  quickl^ 
sent  an  Egbo  messenger  to  enjoin  on  the  people  there  to  keep  to 
their  own  houses,  and  to  appear  at  Creek  Town  in  two  days  to 
account  for  the  disturbance.  Their  appearance  ended  in  a  friendly 
oonference  between  the  heads  of  the  town  and  the  missionaries, 
when  everything  was  satLsfEtctorily  arranged. 
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A  few  moi^ths  mOTO  passed;  and,  in  January  1855,  the  ^^gmitJt- 
men  of -^tlie  shipping^'  called  a  meeting  to  determine  tbe  fet*  of 
Old  Town.  From  that  meeting  th©  mifisionartes  were  taccludfd; 
and,  in  their  absence,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  rnlere  nf 
Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  it  was  resolved  that  the  town  ahotiU 
be  destroyed,  and  sojue  of  its  chief  men  banished  A  boat  wis 
then  despatched  to  Fernando  Po  for  the  consnl  and  tnan-of-mr^ 
and,  in  a  week  more,  H.M.S.S,  Antetope^  Commander  Yunng, 

arrived  with  the  Acting-consul,  Mr.  L ,  on  board    Tliis  gentit- 

man,  a  merchant  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  tempomrily  appointed 
by  the  late  consul.  Captain  Beecroft,  wheu  expeetiag,  in  his  Uat 
fcicknesfl,  to  leave  the  island,  immediately  on  his  amval  summoned 
a  general  meeting  on  board  the  Queen^s  shi|)^  and  d«sinpl  aU 
complaints  to  be  brought  before  him* 


The  first  business  taken  up  was  tbe  violation  of  the  Uw  i 
luiman  snjcrificea  at  Old  Town.  The  "  river  gentlemen  '*  had  pre- 
pared a  full  statement  of  the  case,  which  they  read,  and  then  called 
on  Mr.  Edgerley  aa  a  witness,  whose  relation,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  the  terrible  atrocities  that  had  been  committed,  strength- 
ened their  demand  for  judgment  against  the  place  and  people.  To 
the  question  what  should  be  done  with  them,  three  answers  were 
given.  The  "  river  gentlemen**  cried  out,  Destroy  the  town.  The 
native  rulers  strongly  objected  to  such  a  measure,  and  proposed  to 
fine  it,  according  to  Egbo  law.  The  missionaries  considered  that 
the  first  was  more  than  the  consul  had  a  right  to  do,  and  would 
punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  and  that  the  second  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  offence,  and  cruel  to  the  slaves,  who  would 
constitute  the  fine,  and  be  shared  among  the  Egbo  chiefs  of  the 
other  towns,  besides  being  objectionable,  as  giving  the  latter  an 
interest  in  the  crime.  They  proposed,  therefore,  instead  of  the 
first,  that  the  native  rulers  should  be  required  to  execute  their 
own  law ;  and,  instead  of  the  second,  that  they  should  "  blow 
Egbo"  on  the  seven  men  known  to  be  chiefly  guilty,  thereby  out- 
lawing or  banishing  them  from  Calabar,  and  making  them  liable 
to  seizure  and  flogging,  or  death,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  when- 
ever found  within  its  borders.  King  Eyo  and  his  chiefs  agreed  to 
this  proposal;  but  the  shipping  party  insisted,  and  the  consul  con- 
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caired,  in  the  face  of  repeated  protests  by  the  missionaries,  that 
the  town  shonld  be  destroyed,  unless  the  seven  criminals  were 
delivered  np  to  him  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  carried  away  as 
prisoners.  The  alternative  was  an  impossibility.  "Where  are 
we  to  find  them  1"  said  Eyo.  They  were  scattered  in  their  dis- 
tant plantations,  bordering  other  tribes,  and  high  woods,  with  all 
advantages  for  escape,  and  among  S3rmpathizer8  who  would  aid 
them.     Had  a  month  been  allowed,  it  might  have  been  done. 

When  the  allotted  hours  had  passed,  the  work  of  destruction 
began.  Our  brother  there  was  first  persuaded  and  aided  to  remove 
his  family  and  effects  to  Duke  Town,  which  had  to  be  done  in  a 
morning.  Then  fifty  or  sixty  shot  and  shell  were  thrown  into 
the  town ;  and,  finally,  a  company  of  marines  and  Eroomen  were 
landed  to  .bum  and  break  down  every  house  to  the  ground.  Hap- 
pfly,  no  lives  were  lost  on  the  occasion,  nor  even  much  valuable 
property  destroyed  ;  for  the  people  had  previously  removed  their 
goods,  and  then  fled  into  the  bush  as  soon  as  the  firing  began. 
Strange  to  say,  a  poor  lame  boy  was  found  sitting  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  towa  He  could  not  escape,  and  no  one  had  cared  for  his 
safety ;  yet  there  he  sat  uninjured,  though  shot  and  shell  were 
flying  and  bursting  around  him.  The  Kroomen  carried  him  to 
the  boat,  and  the  commander  handed  him  over  to  the  missionaries. 
The  gentleman  who  had  by  so  much  "thunder"  distinguished  his 
"  little  brief  authority,"  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and 
made  Duke  Town  answerable  for  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

All  that  shot,  and  shell,  and  display  of  consular  and  naval 
power  were  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  proceedings  were 
quite  UlegaL  The  people  of  Old  Town  were  not  amenable  to  the 
British  consul  in  any  way.  It  was  said  that  they  had  violated 
the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  under  no  treaty  engagements,  on  that  subject,  with  our 
country.  The  law  they  had  broken  was  a  native  law,  made, 
indeed,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  in  concert  with,  British  subjects, 
but  by  Egbo  authority,  and  to  be  enforced  by  Egbo  penalties. 

For  all  the  permanent  interests  of  justice  and  himianity  in 
Galabar,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  left  the  execution  of 
that  law  to  the  native  rulers.  They  needed  only  to  be  stimulated 
and  sustained  in  upholding  it     Tho  style  in  which  they  reduced 
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the  Ooinea  Company  villages  to  Babmiaaioii  diowed  tluifti  in  tin 
own  way,  they  ooold  maintain  their  antfaority,  and  the  hflBoar  d 
their  enactment.  Had  that  coorae  been  pnraoed,  the  kw  woald 
have  become  natoralized  and  confirmed  in  the  ooantiy.  B^  tte 
one  adopted  it  was  viewed  with  dis&voor,  as  a  fore^  enrtom 
forced  on  them  by  foreign  power.  The  poniahment  ^niHMmA  by 
strangera  could  never«  secure  the  approbation  of  the  natins  for 
the  law  itself  nor  be  repeated  by  their  own  rulers  if  another  cm 
should  arise.  Any  good  it  might  effisct,  therefore^  would  be  but 
temporaiy,  and  counterbalanced  by  most  iigniions  oonaequflDoaL 

There  was  more  designed,  however,  than  avowed,  by  what  vai 
done.  Besides  punishing  one  town,  it  could  be  held  up  ts 
terrarem  as  a  warning  to  others,  to  promote  the  payment  of  debti^ 
and  loading  of  ships,  and  other  eadgendes  of  conunoroe.  The 
Russian  war  had  so  stimulated  the  palm  oil  trade  that  the  nge 
of  competition  in  all  the  rivers  became  very  great  Debts  multi- 
plied in  Calabar,  where  the  "trust"  system  of  trade  &voured 
fraud  on  both  sides,  and  our  cruisers  had  never  1>een  allowed  to 
enforce  payment  of  debts  so  incurred  Not  so  those  of  other 
nations ;  and  our  supercargoes  felt  that  tbey  were  in  a  worse 
position  than  some  of  their  rivals,  and  required  to  show  that  their 
threat  of  a  Man-of-war  would  not  always  be  in  vain.  The  poor, 
decayed  Old  Town,  which  had  no  trade  to  be  sacrificed,  yet  much 
crime  to  be  punished,  would  serve  for  an  example.  Therefore  the 
missionaries  were  excluded  from  the  first  meeting,  when  its  de- 
struction was  resolved  od,  and  would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
second,  but  for  Commander  Young,  who  insisted  on  our  being  in- 
vited. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  personal  spleen  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  business,  as  one  of  the  leaders  was  known  to 
have  threatened  the  place  with  his  vengeance  for  some  insult 
offered  him.  And  it  is  not  without  reason  I  add  that  hostility  to 
our  mission,  and  a  design  to  cripple  it,  weighed  with  some  of 
them.  We  had  proofs  of  their  enmity  before  that  time,  and  still 
more  subsequently,  as  shall  be  told  by  and  by ;  and  jnst  then 
"  the  feeling  against  the  mission  was  so  strong  in  the  river,"  that 
a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  ships  gave  that  as  his  only  reason  for 
refusing  to  visit  a  sick  person  in  my  family.     One  of  them  said 
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to  Totmg  Eyo  that  he  ''would  flog  any  missionary,  master  or  man, 
who  should  set  foot  on  the  deck"  of  his  vessel  Another  of  them 
was  encouraged  by  his  fellows  to  withhold  mission-house  supplies 
on  board  his  ship,  long  after  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented,  and 
when  they  were  actuaJly  lying  on  his  deck  The  arrival  of  the 
Antdape  and  Acting-consul  put  a  speedy  end  to  that  annoyance. 

Strange  to  say,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  work,  or  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  the  instigators  of  the  mischief  tried  to  shift  the 
responsibility.  The  missionaries,  they  said,  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  persons  in  the  country,  inimical 
to  our  work,  to  adopt  and  repeat  the  slander,  so  that  to  this  day 
the  brother  who  resided  there  gets  no  small  share  of  the  blame 
among  the  natives.  Yea,  similar  misrepresentations  were  made  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  repeated  in  Parliament,  and  published 
in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

The  imputation  of  such  a  crime  to  us  was  ridiculous,  as  well  as 
injurious  and  untrue.  We  were  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
bound  and  disposed  to  promote  peace  between  man  and  man,  as 
well  as  between  man  and  Qod;  and  we  neither  threatened  the 
natives  with  "  Men-of-war,"  nor,  without  proper  and  public  cause, 
went  to  them  when  they  came  up  our  river.  The  Creek  Town 
people,  at  least,  knew  well  that  we  never  sought  such  aid  in  our 
Lord's  work,  and  were  deeply  afficted  by  the  punishment  of  Old 
Town.  It  is  possible  enough  that  our  brother  there  may  have  too 
strongly  warned  the  people  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
ensue  from  their  criminal  conduct;  for  the  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  native  rulers  for  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices 
I)rovided,  that  if  any  person  or  place  in  Calabar  should  pi*ove  too 
strong  for  them,  tliey  would  send  for  the  Consul  and  a  "  Man-of- 
war"  to  enforce  law.  King  Eyo  referred  to  that  alternative  in 
dealing  with  the  Guinea  Company  people,  and  possibly  Mr. 
Edgerley  may  have  done  the  same  at  his  station.  But  we  were 
all  of  one  mind,  that  our  gospel  work  could  never  be  carried  on 
in  league  with  the  embodiment  of  foreign  power,  and,  in  fact, 
would  be  ruined,  if  the  natives  should  suspect  that  our  endea- 
vours at  reformation  were  a  snare  to  entangle  them  in  promises, 
to  be  enforced  by  the  thunder  of  war  guna  In  this  case  the 
•*  Man-of-war  "  and  Consul  were  not  sent  for  by  King  Eyo,  who 
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alppa^  luid  ibf  right  to  scsek  their  aid^  but  against  Ms  will  by  m- 
odier  p«r^  to  whom  tha  power  wa&  noyer  canqeded- 

Wo  lii4 1^  xesp<}Ctiible  native  isarriagte  aboirt  tfaat  time,  tbe  Dom- 
.]ii«i|oaiieixt^  it  was  hoped,  <^f  «i  reformation  in  that  most  ImporUot 
relatioiL  As  the  first  of  a  series,  it  must  be  moDtioncd  with  samf 
little  detaiL  The  youth  was  ^^p  Ojisaj  second  eciii  of  Fathtf 
Tom,  '^one  greats  grund  gentkinaD  of  Creek  Town,*'  often  A> 
ferred  ta  Hu  wisJied  to  join  the  baptism  claaa,  but  could  not  bt 
admitted  whUe  keeping  ^  "  f  nend/'  as  his  untD^med  compaako 
waa  called.  HhQ  was  £t  to  be  his  wife^  however,  being  fne^  xd 
of  good  fiunily,  and  both  a  gcjod-looking  and  a  sensible  jomg' 
woman.  He  should  mairf  her,  I  told  him,  and  then  join  ttfr 
cdaaa  An  obstacle  exiBted,  however,  as  bb  elder  brotb^  was  nol 
yet  married,  and  the  younger  eouM  not  go  first.  That  w» 
''Calabar  faahlon*"  But  he  might  be  loanied  in  ^'Qod  M^i 
£Eishion,''  and  not  wait  for  Ids  brother*  To  tliis  tbey  both  agreed, 
provided  the  consent  of  their  fauiihes  could  be  gained  Tb^ 
also  was  obtained  after  some  demur  and  delay,  and  so  without 
banns  or  license,  iQjbre  than- was  implied  in  these  private  n^tia- 
tions,  the  day  was  fixed. 

They  came  neatly  and  simply  dressed,  accompanied  by  a  few 
young  people  attached  to  the  Christian  cause*  When  the  usual 
services  were  concluded,  and  their  signatures  made  to  the  mar- 
riage register,  he  addressing  her,  impromptu^  said, — He  had  now 
married  her  '^  true,  true,"  and  wliatever  she  might  do,  be  would 
never  leave  her,  nor  take  another.  Their  marriage  was  a  proper 
marriage  before  God  and  man,  not  like  Calabar  marriage,  which 
every  one  broke  as  they  liked.  To  this  gallant  speech  the  Udy 
nodded  her  smiling  response. 

When  they  were  ready  to  leave  a  difficulty  occurred.  He  had 
come  alone,  and  wanted  to  return  alone,  "  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
at  in  the  town."  That,  however,  was  inadmissible.  He  most 
not  be  ashamed  of  his  lawful  wif&  He  must  give  her  his  com- 
pany to  his  father's  house  where  they  had  their  aboda  But  not 
his  arm,  at  least,  he  pleaded  with  earnestness,  the  idea  of  which 
put  him  into  fits  of  terror,  and  her  into  fits  of  laughter.  That 
point  was  conceded  as  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  some  of 
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our  household  joined  their  party  home  to  protect  them  from 
mockery. 

1^0  sooner  had  the  native  church  been  constituted  at  Calabar 
than  the  question  arose,  should  we  receive  slaveholders  to  com-t 
munion  f  Our  church  in  the  mother  country  had  withdrawn 
£rom  the  fellowship  of  American  slaveholding  churche&  Was  it 
consistent  in  us  to  receive  similar  persons  into  the  communion  of 
our  missionaty  congregations  1  The  question  was  proper  in  a 
slaveholding  country,  but  not  easily  answered  in  such  a  country 
as  Calabar.  Having  formerly  described  the  system  of  slaveiy 
prevailing  there,  we  need  only  say  further  now,  that  we  found  it 
BO  different,  in  some  important  respects,  from  that  of  the  West 
Indies  and  United  States,  that  we  believed  our  church  could 
consistently  maintain  her  protest  against  the  acquiescence  of  the 
American  churches  in  it,  without  embarrassing  our  missionary 
labours  by  applying  it  to  us.  That  protest  did  not  deny  their 
Christianity,  nor  pretend  to  excommunicate  them  from  the  church 
universal ;  but  it  would  have  that  effect  if  applied  to  our  con* 
verts,  a  wrong  effect,  while  they  professed  their  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  proved  their  desire  to  serve  him. 

The  cases  are  altogether  different  Christianity  preceded  slavery 
in  America,  existing  in  connection  with  a  system  of  free  institu- 
tions; and  the  church  there  was  to  blame  for  recognising  tha 
foreign  and  hostile  system  when  introduced,  and  allowing  it  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  itself  under  her  shadow.  Both  the  church 
and  general  society  could  have  existed  and  flourished,  though 
slavery  on  that  continent  had  been  stifled  in  its  birth,  or  extir- 
pated at  any  subsequent  i>eriod.  How  contrary  is  the  case  in  Cala- 
bar where  slavery  has  existed  from  ancient  times,  as  an  original  in« 
stitution,  and  our  holy  religion  is  but  of  yesterday.  Slavery  is  not 
of  native  growth  in  America.  It  is  an  exotic,  and  a  poisonous  one ; 
a  parasite,  sucking  the  life  out  of  the  free  institutions  which  pre^ 
ceded  it  In  Africa  it  is  the  normal  state  of  society ;  and  no  other 
could  be  at  once  substituted.  Were  it  suddenly  abolished  anarchy 
would  reign.  It  must  be  gradually  changed ;  and  indeed  it  contains 
native  elements  of  improvement,  which,  cherished  and  developed  by 
tbe  inflaence  of  the  gospel,  will  result  at  no  distant  date  in  per- 
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aonal  and  social  freedom;  and  peibapa  aa  modi  poHtioal  freedoB 
as  the  genius  of  the  n^gro  race  can  as  yet  appnciato  mod  bapnm. 

The  difibrenoe  in  the  qrstems  of  the  two  ooantries  is  seen  ia 
the  diiiuent  ways  that  skTes  niaj  r^g^  their  freadoBB.  Ib.Hm 
one  coontry  their  l^gal  emanc^iation  ia  rendered  poaaifala  by  a 
rimple  and  direct  prooess.  Their  price  heii^  paid  thej  oobm  at 
once  under  the  general  kws  of  the  oonntiyy  and  the  magistniti 
who  administera  them,  whereby  their  freedom  iaaeeiired,aadthiiy 
are  restrained  from  abusing  it  In  the  other  there  anno  hws  on 
the  subject^  nor  magjbrtrates  for  the  whole  ccmunnnity^;  and  thsrs- 
fore  no  recognised  means  of  emancipation  aecoiing  the  abofie  named 
oliyects.  GQaTea  released  firom  their  ownen^  in  the  present  atits 
of  CUabar,  wunid  be  under  the  guidance  of  no  kw,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  no  authority.  They  would  revert  to  their  old  conditfon, 
re-established  among  themselTea  for  their  mutual  benefit  Sudi, 
in  €m^  has  been  the  course  things  have  taken  in  the  Qua  linr 
plantations.  The  headmen,  owning  no  longer  their  former  subjec- 
tion to  Duke  Town  masters,  have  usurped  their  place  by  the  aid 
of  their  dependants,  while  the  latter  are  as  much  slaves  as  before. 

Some  of  the  brethren  in  Calabar  having  sought  direction  in  tlie 
case  from  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  latter  mastered  the  subject, 
and  issued  an  excellent  statement  of  the  whole  question  for  the 
information  of  the  churcL  It  decided  that^  as  legal  emancipa- 
tion was  at  present  impracticable  there,  and  as  the  missionaries 
would  not  be  justified  in  excluding  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  any,  who  gave  satis&ctory  evidences  of  conversion,  and 
were  willing  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  might 
properly  admit  such  persons,  on  the  distinct  recognition  of  their 
duty  to  their  bond  servants,  both  as  to  present  good  treatment, 
and  ultimate  emancipation. 

Instead  of  quoting  the  obligations  which  our  ^  Board"  required 
Christian  masters  to  come  under  on  that  subject,  prior  to  their 
recognition  in  the  church,  I  shall  give  the  rules  we  had  ourselves 
previously  drawn  up  for  their  guidance,  and  always  inculcated, 
namely, — 

Christians  must  take  no  part  in  reducing  any  man  to  alaveiy, 
nor  trade  in  slaves.  Those  who  have  slaves  must  treat  them 
with  justice  and  mercy,  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  seeking  their  wdfrre; 
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must  give  them  Christian  instruction,  and  their  children  school 
education.  They  must  allow  them  to  be  married,  and  regard  their 
marriage  as  sacred,  beyond  any  rights  of  ownership.  They  must 
not  sell  them,  except  as  punishment  for  crime,  and  to  save  their 
liyes ;  most  admit  their  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  bequeath  pro- 
perty ;  and  favour  the  making  of  general  laws  for  promoting  free- 
dom in  the  country.  If  all  slave  owners  acted  on  these  principles, 
which  pertain  essentially  to  Christianity  and  to  justice,  slavery 
would  everywhere  soon  die  out,  extinguished  more  safely,  bene- 
fidaUy,  and  perfectly  than  could  be  effected  by  any  ecclesiastical  or 
parliamentary  enactment  for  enforcing  immediate  emancipation. 
The  tree  of  slavery  is  nourished  not  by  its  roots  but  its  branches. 
It  is  strong,  not  in  its  principles,  but  its  profits,  pleasures,  and 
honoura  In  vain  we  contend  about  abstract  and  debateable  doc- 
trines of  the  natural  equality  of  all  mankind,  the  essential  wrong- 
fulness of  certain  degrees  of  power,  and  whether  some  form  of 
slavery  is  or  is  not  in  the  Bibla  Its  bad  firuits  condemn  it ;  and 
if  the  branches  that  bear  them  were  lopped  off  unsparingly  the 
roots  and  trunk  woidd  dia 

It  grieves  us  to  have  to  record  unfavourable  things  of  our  son 
in  the  gospel,  Young  Eyo ;  but  fidelity  to  truth  requires,  after  all 
the  good  things  we  have  reported  of  him,  that  we  hide  not  his 
faults;  which  became  this  year  very  great.  His  first  apparent 
error  was  in  connection  with  the  funeral  ceremonies  observed  for 
some  person  of  distinction  in  the  town.  A  public  dress  masque- 
rade, called  the  *'  Bunko  dance,"  formerly  described,  was  a  display 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  He  could  see  no  harm  in  it, 
no  inconsistency  with  his  Christian  profession,  no  danger  to  his 
spiritual  interests,  no  injurious  example  to  others ;  yet  he  yielded 
to  our  remonstrances,  acquiesced  in  our  views,  and  promised  to 
abstain  from  it  He  did  abstain  on  that  occasion,  our  alarm  sub- 
sided, and  we  rejoiced  in  his  stability.  But  after  some  time  he 
went  to  the  oil  market,  returned  unexpectedly  the  following  week, 
when  his  father  was  making  a  great  funeral  for  his  head  black- 
nnith,  always  a  great  person  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in  a  promise  to  take  part  in  the 
enemonial  to  honour  his  old  friend. 
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In  oar  Mcrament  class  that  week  be  seemed  eflfaeled  wHh  s 
coDvictioii  that  he  had  erred,  and  ftit  tiie  force  of  the  ScripliinB 
we  read  on  the  suljeet.  We  spoke  of  self-denial  and  eross  bev- 
ing  by  separadon  from  tbe  pleasores  and  enticements  of  tbe  worU, 
of  the  hnrtfnl  effect  on  the  Christian  mind  of  public  plays  sod 
dissipation,  thdir  tendency  to  "qnenoh  the  Spirit^"*  their  a»ne^ 
tion  with  other  things,  not  even  apparently  innocent^  and  of  the 
iignrioos  influence  each  an  example  in  bim  wonid  hare  on  the  mi- 
ooDverted  nativea.  The  following  day  I  had  farther  dealingB^with 
him  on  the  subject^  in  his  own  boose;  for  he  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  crisiB  in  his  spiritual  bistoiy;  and  it  was  nneeitiiii 
whether  he  meant  really  to  maintain  the  profession  of  hia  &itli, 
or  to  tarn  back  and  widk  no  more  with  ns,  as  a  disciple  of  our 
Lord  Jesns.  Being  extremely  concerned  for  his  steadfiutoess,  we 
were  at  first  disappointed  that  his  sentiments^  thoogh  humbly  and 
ingenuously  expressed,  went  no  farther  seemingly  than  sorrow  for 
having  disregarded  our  advice,  which  he  owned  he  should  have 
felt  bound  to  follow.  This  came  far  short  of  the  conviction  of  his 
sin  that  we  wished  to  see  produced  in  his  mind.  We  urged  him 
therefore  to  consider,  if  he  should  not  live  daily  to  that  Saviour 
who  had  loved  bim  and  died  to  save  him,  and  to  compare  himself, 
flaunting  through  the  town  in  silks  and  ribbons  and  fanciful  dis- 
guises, among  a  company  of  vain  followers  of  the  world,  with  the 
pattern  our  Lord  had  set  him.  Could  either  the  church  or  the 
world  recognise  him  as  a  Christian  disciple  amidst  such  a  scene 
of  dissipation  1  Had  he  honoured  Qod,  and  advanced  the  cause 
of  Christ)  Had  he  got  good  to  his  own  soul,  done  good  to 
the  souls  of  his  brethren,  or  helped  to  bring  his  companions  from 
sin  and  death  to  holiness  and  salvation  1 

Our  poor  friend  seemed  much  ashamed  of  himself,  and  owned 
that  pride  had  filled  his  heart,  because  he  could  show  ten  pieces 
of  silk  while  others  had  only  two,  and  that  he  had  greatly  sinned 
in  drawing  his  companions  away  from  Christ  instead  of  to  him. 
He  knew,  he  said,  that  he  had  better  lose  his  house,  and  goods 
and  life  itself,  than  the  love  of  Gkid,  and  the  salvation  of  his  sonl 
He  remembered  what  he  had  read  in,  "  Come  to  Jesus,**  that  God 
was  angry  with  the  sinner  every  day;  by  night  and  by  day;  and 
how  he  could  not  sleep  one  night  for  thiwlring  of  Qod  s  anger  against 
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him ;  and  he  did  not  wish  Qod  to  be  angry  with  him  any  more. 
These  improved  views  and  feelings  were  well  and  sincerely  ex- 
pressed, at  our  next  class  meeting,  where  he  owned  his  fault  and 
sorrow  for  it,  with  such  sensible  and  scriptural  reasons  for  his 
better  convictions,  and  such  genuine  humility,  that  we  no  longer 
entertained  the  idea  of  separating  him  from  the  Lord's  table  at 
our  next  communion.  It  was  indeed  an  edifying  example  of  sin- 
cere humility  to  see  him  confessing  his  faults  before  brethren  who 
were  mostly  his  father's  slaves,  and  all  of  them  his  juniors  and 
inferiors.  We  rejoiced  over  his  recovery,  and  believed  that  the 
angels  in  heaven  rejoiced  too ;  but  alas,  no  very  long  time  elapsed 
till  he  confessed  greater  sins  than  these,  the  breach  of  a  positive 
commandment,  arising  probably  from  the  dissipation  of  that  mas- 
querada  Other  occurrences,  however,  require  to  be  first  noticed, 
and  some  of  the  customs  of  the  country  which  came  under  our 
observation  about  that  time. 

One  of  the  minor  gentry  of  Creek  Town,  Ensa  Ene,  a  bold  blas- 
pheming fellow,  died  suddenly,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in 
Egbo  Shary  country.  It  was  said  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 
people  there,  and  when  they  wanted  him  to  settle  the  palaver  by  swear- 
ing mbiam,  he  threw  away  the  jar  of  "bitter  water,"  and  immediately 
fell  dead  This  they  deemed  a  judgment  on  him  for  his  profanity, 
and  it  strengthened  their  faith  in  the  power  of  mbiam;  but  liis 
friends  concluded  that  they  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to 
kill  him,  by  i/od  or  ihok,  that  is  witchcraft  or  "  medicine."  It  was 
remarkable  that  he,  who  had  often  reviled  the  God  of  heaven  with 
impunity,  was  stricken  down  when  he  spumed  a  native  superstition. 
So  has  many  a  daring  character  cursed  liis  king  with  safety,  and 
been  afterwards  arrested  for  insolence  to  a  special  constable. 

In  a  few  days  a  number  of  people  from  that  place  were  brought 
in  as  prisoners,  and  distributed  to  the  "  town  gentlemen,"  to  be 
held  as  hostages,  till  the  affair  could  be  investigated.  Two  of 
them  were  in  the  hands  of  a  cousin  of  the  deceased  who  treated 
them  barbarously.  Not  content  with  chains  on  their  necks  he 
had  their  hands  and  feet  in  irons,  and  half  starved  them  besides. 
Our  remonstrances  agaipst  such  cruelty  were  unheeded  by  him, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  the  chiefs  of  the  town  to  procure  an  ameliora- 
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tion  of  their  treatment  We  did  socoeed  in  psri^  reminding  tiieae 
gentlemen  that  the  priaoners  were  not  ciiminab^  not  eiren  aocued 
of  being  the  goilty  parties;  but  merely  hoetagea  till  it  ahoold  he 
ascertained  if  any  one  were  goilty  at  all  or  not  The  improve- 
ment was  but  temporary;  for  the  jaOer  removed  them  to  lua  finn, 
after  qnarrelling  with  ns  for  interfnenoe^  and  we  saw  no  men  of 
them.  Some  of  the  ''gentlemen"  indeed  arproasod  ■urpiiaa  at 
oar  taking  any  interest  in  the  strangers^  saying  that  we^  whowwt 
friends  of  Gakbar,  should  not  take  part  wtfh  their  < 
affiur,  we  beliere^  was  ultimately  settled  in  an  amioaMe ' 
King  Eyo's  prudent  management 

The  following,  nearly  similar,  and  somewhat 
affords  both  an  example  of  our  Solomon'a  sagado 
a  scriptural  illustration. 

A  free  man  of  Bhnkok  was  shot,  aoddentally  as  all  alliiwadt  by 
a  slave  in  the  InUmg  country,  and  his  town  claimed  the  Bfe  off  a 
free  man  instead.  Iniong  offered  to  give  up  the  unfiirtanate  fdlow 
who  bad  fired  the  gun ;  but  the  other  refused  him  as  insufficient, 
and  insisted  on  a  free  man.  The  matter  remained  long  unsettled, 
and  the  deceased  unburied.  His  own  countrymen  would  not  take 
the  body  without  the  compensation,  and  the  others  dare  not  bury 
it,  lest  all  Calabar  should  hold  them  answerable  for  his  death.  In 
this  dilemma  they  smoke-dried  it,  as  they  would  a  fish  or  deer,  and 
so  preserved  it  till  it  should  be  called  for. 

At  length  the  case  came  to  Creek  Town  for  adjudication ;  and 
the  court  there  decreed  that  it  would  be  more  than  justice  required 
to  deliver  up  an  Iniong  man  purpoaely  to  be  killed  for  one  whose 
death  had  been  accidental;  and  that  the  affair  must  still  be  in  abey- 
ance, till  a  similar  case  might  occur  on  the  other  side.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  a  life  was  due  by  Iniong,  but  the  debt  could  be  paid 
only  when  an  Ekrikok  man  undesignedly  killed  one  from  the  rival 
country.  Meantime  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were  required  to 
take  home  the  body  and  inter  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  refusal 
of  the  people,  where  the  affair  took  place,  to  bury  the  body,  lest 
they  should  be  held  guilty  of  its  death,  furnishes  some  illustration 
of  a  difficult  verse  in  the  gospel  of  Luke.  "  Truly  ye  bear  wit- 
ness that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers ;  for  they  killed  the 
prophets,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres." 
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A  great  work  long  in  hand  waa  at  lengtla  cotiipleted ;  and  o«r 
ileaiteswere  accompUahed  in  seeing  a  proper  and  becoming  Churfli 
erected  m  Calabar,  aad  publicly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
living  and  true  God.     It  was  opened  on  tbe  9t]i  Beptembcr  1855, 


'IVliat  bad  delayed  the  completion  of  it  before  we  went  home  in 
1 852  waa  mentioned  at  the  time ;  and  we  fonnd  on  onr  return  that 
nione  work  was  required  to  finish  it  than  when  we  left  A  great 
port  of  the  fonndatioii  frame,  having  Bnffered  from  expoanre  to 
sun  and  rain,  waa  decayed  and  needed  to  be  renewed  The  ground 
I>D9ta,  alao  supplied  at  firat  by  the  town,  proved  generally  of  a  poor 
qtiftlitj  and  were  &r  gone.  Flooring  and  stairs  and  seats  were 
wEDted,  with  other  carpenter  work,  a  wall  to  close  up  the  lower 
partj  and  an  outer  roof  of  native  matting  to  cover  all  from  the  aun* 
At  length  it  was  all  done^  and  welt  done,  and  the  foundation  was 
made  aa  aeenre  aa  sixty  or  seventy  large  and  npe  red  mangrove 
tnea,  the  best  that  could  be  procured  within  seven  miles,  could 
St     Wien  complete^  standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
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head  of  the  main  street^  in  the  oentto  ofthe  town,  it  loc^kad  really 
well,  and  gave  as  mnch  aatiafiustion  to  the  king  and  |%ipie  gne- 
ially  as  to  the  carpenter  and  ma  t 

'  The  last  Sabbath  that  we  met  in  the  Kxng's  eovr^nod  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  little  priyate  aerioos  dealing  with  him 
about  the  state  of  his  aonl  and  his  fiimilj.  It  waa  proper  to 
acknowledge^  first  of  all,  the  aid  he  had  ever  given  as  in  calliiig 
the  people  together,  and  being  always  ready  to  speak  fcr'  us  to 
them  the  word  of  GkxL  Hie  reeaived  iheae  thanks  with  evideot 
satisfaction.  It  waa  aL|0  proper  to  aak  Urn  aerioiialy  what  good 
he  and  his  fiimily  had  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  preaehed  in 
his  house  so  many  years.  His  two  eldsat  sons,  with  a  fbw  of  hii 
house  servants,  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  who  had  reeeivod  the 
gospel  in  faith  andlova  His  wives  and  daughters,  and  nearly  all 
his  people^  were  still  insensible  to  it  He  had,  indeed,  himself 
gained  much  knowledge,  and  made  some  outward  reforms;  hot 
he  did  not  lay  the  truth  of  Qod  to  hearty  did  not  bdieve  in  and 
obey  the  Son  of  God  for  salvation.  I  was  burdened  in  mind  there- 
fore about  his  spiritual  state,  still  dead  in  his  sins  ;  and  the  people 
of  God  prayed  for  his  conversion ;  but  we  did  not  as  yet  see  the 
answer  of  our  prayera  Why  did  our  prayers  not  avail  on  his  be- 
half] Because,  as  the  prophet  said,  ho  set  up  his  idols  in  his  heart, 
and  the  stumbling-block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face ;  ho  was 
hardening  himself  in  known  sin,  by  multiplying  wives  and  concu- 
bines. Other  subjects  were  also  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  oar 
conversation ;  as,  the  social  condition  of  his  slaves,  few  of  whom 
■Were  married ;  the  difSculty  which  the  young  men,  growing  up 
with  some  education  and  Christian  knowledge,  had  in  finding  ooit- 
able  wives,  from  the  girls  not  being  sent  to  school,  or  being  shared 
among  the  '^  gentlemen ;  *'  and  also  the  hardships  some  of  our  mem- 
bers were  subjected  to  in  being  kept  away  at  the  far  markets, 
several  months  at  a  time. 

He  listened  attentively  and  without  irritation  to  much  very  plain 
speaking,  and  made  little  reply,  offering  only  some  old  excuses  and 
palliations,  which  he  was  assured  could  not  stand  in  the  judgment 
of  God,  or  of  man  either.  When  death,  judgment^  and  eternity, 
were  spoken  o^  like  Felix  in  bis  emotions  and  evasions,  he.  put  the 
great  concern  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.   A  crowd  of  women 
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gathering  about  the  door  of  the  room  where  we  sat,  rendered  it 
▼ain  to  urge  him  further. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  the  church  was  crowded  both  in  the 
inner  part  and  in  the  surrounding  yeranda.  The  pulpit  was  simply 
a  small  table  on  a  low  platform,  the  seats  were  mere  benches  with 
back  rails,  and  the  royal  seat,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  desk 
facing  the  congregation,  was  no  better  than  the  others,  except  in 
being  covered  with  red  baft,  and  having  a  small  tabic  in  front  for 
the  Kin^s  Bible.  All  the  congregation  looked  happy,  especially 
the  church  members  and  school  children,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  house  and  day.  When 
the  benediction  was  about  to  be  pronounced  the  King  stood  up, 
and,  as  if  resigning  his  office  of  interpreter,  addressed  the  audience, 
exhorting  them  to  attend  the  church  regularly,  as  he  purposed 
himself  to  do,  and  to  keep  the  day  of  God  free  from  work  and 
play. 

That  day  we  counted  the  best  day  we  had  seen  in  Calabar,  one 
we  had  not  expected  to  see  when  we  entered  the  country  nearly 
ten  years  before.  We  refer  not  to  the  mere  building  and  opening 
of  a  temple  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  but  to  the  more  import- 
ant fact  that  there  was  a  regular  congregation  ready  to  fill  it,  and 
an  organized  church  of  native  converts.  So  adverse  at  first  did 
everything,  in  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  appear  to  our  sacred  object,  that  we  ventured  not  to  ex- 
pect so  great  a  change  in  our  d.iy.  That  it  would  come  we  be- 
lieved, though  probably  not  till  others  had  entered  into  our  labours, 
and  we  rejoiced  in  the  prospect.  How  much  more  might  we  re- 
joice when  permitted  to  see  it  attained !  To  God  was  the  glory 
due  and  given,  for  that  happy  result  of  our  previous  labours.  He, 
who  had  done  so  much  already  beyond  our  expectiitions,  would, 
we  believed,  do  all  else  needful  to  advance  His  kingdom  of  peace, 
truth  and  righteousness  in  that  land  of  utter  darkness  and  death 
where  we  laboured     There  were  no  difficulties  with  Him 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  system  of  "  trust,"  on  which 
Calabar  trade  was  conducted,  was  the  accumulation  of  debts,  and 
the  irregular,  sometimes  outrageous  means  employed  for  getting 
payment     When  the  party  indebted  could  not  be  found,  a  super- 
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cargo  would  mize  aome  one  dse,  the  greater  he  might  be  the  beUett 
and  bold  him  as  a  hostage  tUl  hia  frienda,  to  rescue  him,  bccams 
respon&ible  for  the  debt  When  we  objected  to  the  injtistiee  of  the 
practice,  the  usage  of  the  trade  and  customs  of  the  coantry  wert 
pleaded  in  extenuation ;  aa  if  the  barbaroua  pmcticea  of  :l  rads 
people  could  ejtcufle  arbitrary  violence  by  others  more  ciTilixed  and 
better  informed.     The  f"^' — '"-^ offers  an  example  ; — 

One  evening  we  were  a  Budden  tumult  in  Creelc 

Town,  where  people  were  i  ries  to  tli  e  beach  an  d  maniiinj^ 

tlie  canoes.     Soon  eight  pu^u  1  of  armed  moOf  tha  king  in 

one  without  his  usual  stat  her  Tom  in  another,  every- 

thing betokening  some  sud  ;  and  while  some  sped  tbe 

regular  way  to  tl  tied  through  a  ahorter  but 

difficult  passage  c  All  that  we  could  leam 

for  aeveral  honvB  was  tnat  sometiimg  nad  happened  to  Young  Eyo 
on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  his  father  had  hastened  to  hia  aid 

It  was  night  ere  they  returned,  hnd  then  Father  Tom  and  Youi^ 
Eyo  came  to  tell  us  what  had  occurred.  He  had  gone  to  one  of 
the  ships  on  business,  and  having  settled  all  accounts,  was  about 
to  leave,  when  he  found  himself  made  prisoner  for  the  debts  of 
others,  people  of  Duke  Town,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection. 
Locked  upi  in  the  cabin  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  stem  windows 
into  the  river,  swam  to  his  canoe,  and  was  escaping,  when  the  ship's 
boats  went  in  pursuit  Hard  pressed  he  took  to  the  bush  pursued 
by  the  Kroomen,  but  succeeded  in  eluding  them,  till  his  father, 
speedily  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  hastened  to  his  rescue. 
He  was  back  in  the  morass  when  he  heard  himself  called,  by  a 
peculiar  beat  of  the  native  bell  in  his  father*8  canoe,*  but  con- 
trived to  reach  the  river  side,  and  found  refuge  among  his  own 
people. 

They  were  all  returning  peaceably  to  Creek  Town  when  the 
ship's  people  pursued  again,  and  coming  up  with  the  King's  great 
canoe  grappled  and  attempted  to  board  it,  expecting  to  find  their 
prey  there,  and  determined  to  have  him  at  all  hazards.  The  canoe 
men  resisted  the  boarders,  returning  blow  for  blow  and  ahot  for 

*  The  natlre-inade  bell  in  double;  not  drcnlar,  bnt  ilattlih ;  of  hammered    JT^^^ 
iron;  as  If  it  were  two  bells  Joined  by  a  handlOi  each  of  a  different  tonoi  when  g\       f\ 
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shot^  till  Captain  T — ^y  who  had  arrested  him  and  led  the  chase, 
received  a  wound  and  ordered  a  retreat  None  of  the  wounds  on 
either  side  happily  proved  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  well,  however, 
that  the  King  and  Toung  Eyo  had  gone  ahead  in  a  smaller  canoe^ 
which  carried  them  from  the  fray  and  safe  home. 

The  detachment  which  went  by  Monkey  Creek  also  met  trouble. 
No  sooner  had  they  emerged  from  it  than  they  were  assailed  by 
a  boat's  crew,  and  knocked  into  the  river,  while  Hogan,  a  most 
peaceable  young  man,  had  his  arm  slit  by  the  stroke  of  a  cutlass. 

This  affair  was  a  counterpart  of  the  bombardment  of  Old  Town, 
and  would  have  an  equally  good  effect  in  promoting  civilization 
and  commerea  Such  proceedings  were  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  trade,  but  the  real  interests  of  those  who  had  a  permanent  stake 
in  the  commerce  of  the  country  were  seriously  compromised  there- 
by. If  they  helped  to  load  a  ship  this  year  they  hindered  the 
loadmg  of  others  the  next;  for  though  the  natives  might  put  up 
with  these  outrages  at  a  time,  when  unable  to  resist  them,  they 
would  remember  and  repay  them  in  the  long  run,  some  way  or 
other. 

IkunitUf  a  small  town  about  twenty-five  miles  up  the  great  river 
fix>m  Creek  Town,  was  fixed  on  for  the  first  of  the  new  stations, 
to  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Qoldie.  We  had  visited  it  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  head  men  of  the  place,  who  sometimes  visited 
Creek  Town,  having  been  found  not  averse  to  the  proposal,  Mr. 
Goldie,  Mr.  Hewan,  our  medical  brother  recentiy  arrived,  and  my- 
self went  to  see  all  the  townsmen  about  it  Assembled  in  the 
chiefs  yard  they  expressed  themselves  favourably  disposed  to  our 
design,  they  would  like  to  hear  Qod's  word,  and  send  their  chil- 
dren "to  learn  book ;"  but  they  could  not  speak  for  others  who 
were  at  their  farms ;  and  as  for  the  drunken  people  of  the  town 
they  would  care  nothing  about  such  things.  Some  of  them  hoped 
that  we  would  bring  coppers  and  make  trade;  but  did  not  insist 
on  that  point  when  they  understood  our  rules;  and  they  wisely 
concluded  to  leave  the  whole  business  to  King  £yo,  saying  that 
they  had  put  themselves  under  him,  and  if  he  were  to  send  a 
ship  to  take  them  all  away  they  must  go.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
project  of  the  white  doctor  visiting  their  town  sometimes,  and 
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rnnticipated  great  things  from  hb  aklll.  To  make  one  live  jdirm^i, 
[  &nd  TaAsa  the  d^fld  to  Ufe^  seemed  not  altogether  beyoud  theif  Idcu 
^c»f  bis  abilitiea. 

Our  viait  required  to  be  soon  re])eated,  to  counteract  aoine  op- 
||wsitiQU  that  kad  arisen  fnun  the  adherents  of  Duke  EphFaim  in 
that  place,  and  we  took  Young  Eyo  with  us  as  his  fathers  lepn^ 
sen  tad  Ye.  The  objecturs^  after  all,  were  not  so  veiy  hard  to  plfiMl 
as  we  had  feared  ]  tmd  they  temiMirately  stated  the  di^cultiea  they 
had  as  to  the  changes  we  might  introduce  among  them.  They 
could  never  agreei  they  snidj  to  twin  na others  and  ehildren  Uvwg 
in  their  tf>wn,  though  they  would  no  longer  kill  theni ;  uvr  c^mld 
they  abandon  their  ideme^  that  is,  their  Egbo  and  other  supernatural 
tilings),  llimaway  slaves,  they  insisted,  should  not  be  harboorad 
.  in  the  nviBsion- house,  while  they  agreed  to  the  now  law  which  puth 
phibited.  hanmn  saeriftees,  and  gave  us  credit  for  good  intentiona 
and  diainterestednessy  in  ndbrms  whick  beoflfitted  not  us  bat 
themselTes.  Some  of  them  were  disposed  to  go  farther  into 
detaU,  and  prescribe  the  conduct  of  the  missionary  in  vazioos 
minute  particulars.  But  we  answered  generally  that  in  nothing 
would  there  be  compulsion,  that  they  would  learn  new  and  good 
things  from  the  word  of  Qod,  and  would  then  judge  what  was 
best,  and  in  the  meantime  had  better  not  determine  what  they 
would  or  would  not  do.  We  were  not  to  be  treated  like  new 
slaves,  whom  they  had  to  teach  the  fashions  of  the  countoy,  tins 
they  must  do  and  that  not ;  nor  like  strangers,  whom  they  most 
bind  to  good  behaviour,  before  letting  them  live  in  their  town. 
We  ourselves  knew  what  was  right  better  than  they;  and  Mr. 
Qoldie  would  come  to -teach,  and  must  be  free  to  teach  tiiem  all 
the  good  word  of  Qod, 

Some  of  them  began  to  speak  of  our  giving  them  ^*  dash,"  or 
presents.  We  repHed  that  their  missionary  would  give  them  the 
best  dash  ever  man  gave  them,  he  would  give  them  himn^lf^  and 
show  them  the  greatest  gift  of  God,  his  own  Son  to  save  their  life. 
As  they  laughed  dubiously  thereat,  we  told  them  how  ill  the  liti' 
people  who  clamoured  for  "  dash,''  behaved  and  fieired,  where  the 
only  man  who  did  not  ask  for  it  got  it  It  was  mean  also  for 
'^gentlemen''  to  begin  by  begging  ''dash,"  a  thing  King  £yo 
never  did.  -  They  took  all  we  said  in  good  hnmoory  and  wci  parted 
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with  mutual  good  will,  giving  and  receiving  presents  on  both 
aides,  as  the  custom  of  the  land  was. 

The  opposition  did  not  ceas&  Duke  Ephraim,  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  his  own  chiefs,  sent  to  King  Eyo  to  protest  strongly 
against  our  occupying  Ikunitu,  lest  we  proceed  to  other  Ekrikok 
towns,  and  open  the  way  for  all  white  men  into  the  country.  If  the 
towns  up  the  river  had  schools  and  missionaries,  they  wotdd  soon 
be  able  to  rival  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  which  it  had  alwaya 
been  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  to  prevent  And  as  to  doing 
good  in  the  coimtry,  Old  Town  was  a  sample  of  the  good  the 
missionaries  were  doing.  He  also  reflected  on  Eyo  for  allowing  his 
son,  who  would  have  to  keep  the  country  after  him,  to  follow  the 
white  men's  fsishions  so  much,  and  to  go  with  us  to  Ekrikok  to 
advise  the  people  in  our  favour.  Such  a  message  the  duke  was 
not  the  man  to  send  to  King  Eyo,  had  he  not  been  instigated  and 
supported,  not  only  by  his  own  town,  but  by  some  in  Creek  Town 
also.  We  proceeded  cautiously,  however,  and  the  opposition 
gradually  died  away. 

Our  school  at  Creek  Town  was  nearly  getting  into  bad  odour 
about  this  time  by  the  misconduct  of  a  boy  and  girl  who  had  once 
been  at  it  The  latter  who  had  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected,  and  had  caused  her  teachers  great  sorrow, 
became  a  saleswoman  for  the  King.  Finding  her  proceeds  deficient, 
she  took  her  trade-book  to  the  lad,  her  acquaintance,  and  got  him 
to  alter  the  amount  of  what  she  had  received  from  the  King's  stora 
When  her  accoimt  was  called  for,  the  King's  eye  and  book  discovered 
the  cheat,  and  the  store-keeper  confirmed  his  suspicious,  by  posi^ 
tively  declaring  that  the  figures  in  the  girUs  book  w^ere  not  his 
**  finger."  She  fled,  but  her  lover  was  known,  and  when  called 
owned  his  fault,  pleading  only  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
girl's  design,  and  innocent  of  any  ill  intention.  The  affair  was  a 
town-talk  for  a  week,  and  the  school  was  scandalized  among  its 
enemies,  who  expected  nothing  less  than  that  every  one  who 
handled  a  pen,  would  become  a  forger  and  a  cheat,  and  a  falsifier, 
of  trade  papera  I  took  up  the  subject  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
and  answered  our  opponents  by  a  fable : — 

The  pec^le  of  a  certain  country  had  nothing  wherewith  to 
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flharpen  tbeir  toola,  which  were  so  bhmt  m  to  bo  neulj  vmIbh. 
At  length  a  sagMioiu  chief  saw  a  grimUkme  oa  board  a  ihqi^ 
that  had  come  from  a  &r  coontiy,  perceived  its  vahie^  and  aeearad 
it  for  hie  own  QBe.  Afowothen  wenpemiaded  todo  thaaMM^ 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  new  iiiq[ilemeQte  wia  greats  and  gnet 
for  a  time  were  the  ngoidnge  of  thdr  poeaaHon.  Sane  people 
however,  opposed  the  grindfltonoi  as  a  new  &flihioii»  imkiiown  to 
their  conntiy  and  their  frithen;  while  otbera  olgected  to  poor 
people  and  davee  ludiig  them  to  make  their  marheats  and  axes  ai 
sharp  as  gentlemen's  swords.  Some  jdso  were  too  indnlwit  to 
turn  the  stone  for  their  own  nse^  and  when  they  saw  other  people's 
tools  sharper  than  theirs  they  became  aogiy  and  cursed  il  So 
mnch  opposition  frightened  smne  who  had  got  the  stooe^  and  they 
left  off  using  it 

It  came  to  pass  that  two  men  qoarreDed,  and  one  of  tiiem, 
whose  cutlass  was  sharps  wounded  the  other  severely.  Theranpon 
the  advocates  of  the  old  fiishion  declared  that  the  new  fashion 
would  be  the  death  of  them ;  for  people  now  would  whet  their 
macheats  and  kill  each  other;  therefore,  they  said, the  grindstones 
must  be  destroyed  The  chief,  however,  who  had  introduced,  could 
not  be  so  easily  led  to  abandon,  them.  He  said  that  good  things 
were  often  put  to  a  bad  use  by  bad  people,  and  yet  were  good 
things  still  Grindstones  were  designed  not  to  kill  men,  but  to 
prepare  tbeir  tools  for  their  work ;  and  if  any  one  used  them  for 
worse  purposes  he  should  bear  Lis  punishment ;  but  others  should 
not  be  punished  for  his  fault  Grindstones  did  no  harm  in  other 
coimtries,  but  much  good ;  and  those  who  had  them  far  surpassed 
those  who  wanted  them,  both  in  work  and  in  war.  If  they  put 
theirs  away  what  would  they  do,  when  their  enemies  came  against 
them  with  swords  and  cutlasses  well  sharpened)  He  therefore 
advised  that,  instead  of  breaking  their  grindstones,  they  should 
teach  every  man  the  right  use  of  them ;  for  why  should  they  be 
left  behind  in  ignorance  and  weakness  by  aU  other  countries  t  To 
this  good  advice  the  wise  people  agreed,  and  there  were  no  more 
complaints  against  the  new  fashion. 

This  parable  was  easily  understood,  and  afforded  amusement  as 
well  as  instruction.  In  conclusion,  I  said  that  the  improper  in- 
timacy, which  had  subsisted  between  the  culprits^  was  the  cause 
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of  their  fault;  and  that  the  school,  which  condemned  and  counter- 
acted the  evil  customs  of  the  country,  could  not  be  blamed  for 
their  bad  consequences. 

The  gbrl  referred  to  was  not  heard  of  for  a  week.  Some  people 
said  that  she  would  hang  herself  for  shame  and  fear,  rather  than 
oome  in  to  be  punished.  They  used  to  do  so,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  say,  *^  Now  palaver  set."  *^  No,*'  replied  others,  ''she 
cannot  do  so;  she  knows,  suppose  she  die,  palaver  not  set"  They 
alluded  to  the  judgment  of  God  still  to  come.  She  did  come  in, 
and  was  punished  by  King  Eyo  with  the  sand-paper  leafy  which 
took  the  skin  off  her  lips,  to  teach  her  not  to  falsify  her  trade 
account  again,  or  tell  lies  to  her  master. 

The  following  is  another  sad  account  of  one  of  our  early  scholars. 
He  went  to  school  in  1847,  and  for  a  year  was  indefatigable  in 
application  to  his  book ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  self-willed 
and  unmanageable  that  he  left  it  the  following  year,  rather  than 
submit  to  order.  He  was  seldom  seen  in  town  after  that,  and  still 
seldomer  at  the  worship  of  God  in  the  King's  yard  or  school-house. 
His  farm  where  he  chiefly  lived  was  far  from  town.  There  he 
took  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Ikunitu  gentleman ;  and  there  also 
became  so  addicted  to  intemperance  that  his  wife  could  no  longer 
live  with  him,  aud  went  home  to  her  father.  Thither  he  followed 
to  recover  her,  but  finding  neither  her  nor  him,  abused  the  farm- 
servants,  and  did  other  mischief.  In  the  absence  of  law  retaliation 
is  esteemed  justice ;  so  his  father-in-law  followed  him  home,  beat 
bim,  and  killed  his  goats.  Unable  to  requite  this  insult  he  turned 
and  abused  his  own  head  man  for  not  calling  out  his  people  to 
defend  him ;  and  began  to  shoot  their  goats,  saying  that  after  his 
were  dead  none  others  should  live  on  his  farm.  This  brought 
him  and  his  foreman  into  conflict,  and  the  latter  being  joined  by 
his  own  slave,  the  former  was  left  on  the  ground  desperately 
wounded.  He  was  brought  into  town  for  medical  treatment,  and 
Dr.  Hewan  was  not  without  hopes  of  his  recovery;  but  his  in- 
temperate habits  got  the  mastery  of  hiiu  again,  high  fever  was 
induced,  and  he  ended  his  life,  while  yet  young,  in  a  dreadful  fit  of 
delirium  tremens.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  my  endeavours 
to  arouse  his  conscience,  and  direct  him  to  the  Saviour  were 
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Qttody  naden.    He  owned  but  ftlt  not  tiie  troth  of  all  lldift  «■ 
told  him. 

If  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  youth  ehodrady  that  of  hie  antegODisti 
horrified  u&  Th^  fled  of  ooune  into  the  boah,  and  aoQ^to 
make  their  eaeape  into  aome  &r  countiy;  but  they  wvre  foudl, 
brought  back  in  iiooa,  earned,  it  waa  aaid,  into  the  irood,  aad 
bound  to  treea^  where,  their  hands  and  ftetbdng  cat  o£^  tfa^wwi 
left  to  periah  in  alow  agoniea.  Thia  infernal  executioii  waa  all 
oyer  before  we  heard  of  it;  yet  we  ftlt  bound  to  go  to  all  tin 
chie&  of  the  town,  and  condemn  in  the  afcrongeat  terma  audi 
fiendiah  haibarity.  Old  Antika  Ambo^  the  head  of  the  family  to 
which  the  partiea  belonged,  declared  that  he  had  merely  ordered 
the  criminala  to  be  put  to  death,  without  apecifyiog  the  mode; 
and  aU  the  othera  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  tnmaactloii.  Sosm 
of  them  aaid  that  the  ahtvea,  who  were  the  execntioiu»%  must  have 
mutilated  the  men  in  that  horrid  way,  of  their  own  accord,  which 
was  incredible.  John  Eyo  alone  condemned  the  execution  aa  ''too 
bad,"  and  said  that  of  their  own  accord  no  slaves  would  have 
treated  their  fellow  slaves  so  cruelly.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
their  slave  system,  which  condemns  to  the  greatest  imaginable 
tortures  those  who  dare  lift  their  hands  against  their  masters.  In 
that  respect  the  system  is  the  same,  under  white  masters  in 
America  as  under  black  in  Africa,  as  witness  the  dreadful  punish- 
ments of  rebellious  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  United  State& 
Human  passion  unrestrained,  under  whatever  coloured  covering  it 
works,  becomes  utterly  diabolical  No  man,  that  has  any  regard  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  his  human  nature,  and  dreads  the  risk  of 
becoming  brutalized  or  devilish,  should  wish  to  be  a  slave-owner. 

We  had  a  notable  affiur  in  the  matrimonial  way  towards  the  dose 
of  that  year.  Mrs.  Waddell's  valuable  assistant,  heretofore  knuwn 
as  Miss  Miller,  must  henceforth  be  known  as  Mrs.  Sutherland. 
She  was  married  to  the  teacher  of  Duke  Town  school  in  November, 
and  went  with  him  to  Old  Town  to  reoccupy  and  revive  that 
station.  Their  bridal  day  was  a  great  day  in  Creek  Town.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  in  the  church  before  many  witnesses; 
after  which  we  had  a  grand  feast,  when  fifty  or  sixty,  <<  gentle  snd 
aemple,"  old  and  young,  eiyoyed  themselves;  and  then  the  bride 
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was  sent  away  in  onr  barge,  with  festooned  awning,  and  colours 
flying,  and  everybody's  blessing,  to  her  new  home. 

About  that  time  all  the  principal  men  of  Duke  Town  and  Creek 
Town  met  at  the  latter  place  to  make  new  trade  regulations,  and 
to  bind  all  by  oath  to  observe  them.  The  oath  to  be  taken  was 
the  mbiam.  This  our  native  Christians  could  not  take,  and  the 
occasion  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  severe  trial  to  them.  King  Eyo, 
indeed,  we  hoped,  would  not  exact  it  £rom  them;  but  the  Duke 
Town  gentry  were  inflexible  in  their  adherence  to  old  customs ; 
and  we  feared  lest  he  should  concede  something  to  please  them. 
Young  Eyo  also  seemed  to  vacillate  when  he  asked  if  he  might 
take  it  as  the  representative  of  his  father,  though  resolved  to  refuse 
it  for  himself  We  showed  him,  in  reply,  the  folly  and  sin  of  the 
course  he  proposed,  and  required  him  by  his  firmness  to  help 
his  young  brother  Eshen  and  others  to  withstand  the  imposition. 
The  novel  plan  of  swearing  by  proxy  was  explained  by  the  natural 
afiection  a  father  would  have  for  his  son,  whose  life  would  be  as 
precious  to  him  as  his  own,  and  equally  oblige  him  to  keep  his  oath. 
Our  members  aU  determined  to  refuse  the  mUaniy  as  idolatrous, 
and  to  swear  only  by  the  Lord's  great  name  (Deut.  x.  20),  as  He 
alone  had  all  knowledge  of  the  true  and  the  false,  and  all  power  to 
punish  and  reward. 

When  the  meeting  was  held  Young  Eyo  stood  his  ground,  and 
maintained  his  consistency,  speaking  for  all  his  brethren.  Mbiam, 
he  said,  was  not  God  to  know  all  they  did  or  said,  and  to  punish 
them  with  sickness  and  death ;  and  for  them  to  swear  by  it  was  no 
use,  for  it  could  not  bind  them  to  keep  their  word.  It  was  well 
that  Ring  Eyo  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  their  promise  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  observe  the  rules,  for  no  one  else  could  object ; 
but  the  young  Christians  from  Duke  Town  found  no  favour  from 
Duke  Ephraim ;  for  when  they  claimed  exemption  in  the  same 
way,  the  tyrannical  old  fool  insisted  on  their  taking  it,  and  some 
of  his  myrmidons  put  it  into  their  mouths  against  their  will 

Some  of  our  Creek  Town  gentry  were  not  so  liberal-minded  as 
King  Eyo,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  the  following  Sabbath  to 
explain  the  matter  more  fully  to  them,  after  the  congregation  dis- 
mused.     Did  they  wish  any  one,  I  asked,  to  make  play  with 
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mbiam  f  They  answered  with  one  voice  "  No,  no."  "  Well,  sap- 
pose  a  person,  who  counts  it  only/as  dirty  water,  and  knows  it 
cannot  hurt  him,  swears  by  it  as  you  bid  him,  and  says  it  most 
kill  him  if  he  speak  falsely,  he  lan^s  at  it  as  a  fool  tbin^  and 
prays  to  it  as  a  god ;  does  he  not  take  it  make  play  f  They  all 
replied  "  For  true."  I  continued,  "  Who^er  swears  most  swear 
by  something  great  as  God,  which  can  judge  him  if  he  do  bad; 
but  you  all  know  that  mbiam  is  not  Qod,  and  can  do  nothing:  If 
God*s  people  swear  by  mbiam,  they  make  you  fool,  for  they  don't 
believe  it.  Better  you  let  them  swear  by  God's  word,  and  then 
they  will  fear  to  tell  lie."  The  King  replied  that  they  knew  mbiam 
was  nothing,  but  they  had  to  use  it  as  the  form  of  oath  the  people 
feared ;  but  if  any  one  feared  God,  and  wished  to  swear  in  the 
name  of  God,  he  would  take  that  oath  soon  as  the  other.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  demurred,  and  said,  that  if  all  were  truly  €rod*s 
people  who  called  themselves  so,  they  could  believe  them ;  but 
now  they  did  not  know  who  were  Grod*s  people  and  who  not  I 
replied  that  the  baptized  members  of  the  church  w^ere  to  be 
accounted  God's  people,  and  none  others. 

The  year  of  which  we  are  about  to  close  the  re\iew  was  pain- 
fuDy  remarkable  for  the  fiills  of  church  members  into  shameful 
sins.  Young  Eyo  was  the  first,  and  he  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  four  others ;  and  then,  after  confession,  and  a  [)erio<l  of 
seeming  re[)entance,  and  gentle  dealing,  his  sin  was  repeated. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  poignancy  of  our  anguish.  We  ft-lt 
bound  to  exclude  him,  not  only  from  church  communion,  but 
from  our  house  and  table,  where  he  had  previously  been  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest.  The  apostolic  rule  (1  Cor.  v.  11)  was  applic- 
able to  his  case,  and  he  felt  it  very  keenly.  He  hung  Ids  head 
and  wept.  He  had  always  got  good,  he  said,  by  coming  to  us, 
had  been  instnicted  and  strengthened;  and  now  where  could  he 
go]  Truly  we  felt  for  him,  for  he  needed  Christian  society,  and 
had  none  other  than  that  of  the  ^fission-house ;  but  we  were  to  be 
pitied  too,  for  it  was  like  shutting  our  door  against  our  son,  cind 
leaving  him  out  to  perish  in  greater  temptations  and  sins.  We 
believed,  however,  that  God  who  had  established  the  order  of  His 
own  house,  would  Uxkc  care  of  its  interests,  and  overrule  the  pain- 
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ful  discipline  for  the  benefit  of  the  erring  brother,  who  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  its  society. 

Letters,  which  three  of  these  poor  youths  wrote  to  me  on  the 
painful  subject,  expressed,  in  evidently  truthful  language,  the 
deepest  humility  and  compunction,  the  liveliest  affections,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  These  letters  were  sent  home 
as  evidences  to  our  Mission  Board  that  the  writers  had  not  been 
lightly  received  into  church  fellowship,  and  would  probably  have 
been  received  to  the  fellowship  of  any  home  church.  Such  wa8 
the  state  of  society  in  Calabar,  where  the  people  ''had  given 
themselves  over  to  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with 
greediness,"  that  it  was  less  surprising  these  should  fall  than  that 
any  should  stand.  The  young  disciple  who  could  resist  inclina- 
tion, invitation,  opportunity,  example,  and  all  other  seductive 
influences,  subject  to  no  other  restraint  than  what  was  inward  and 
spiritual,  showed  the  power  of  a  divine  life,  was  a  Christian  indeed, 
bad  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  was  prepared  for 
martyrdom,  being  already  dead. 

These  lamentable  events  were  not  concealed  from  the  mother 
church ;  for  we  wished  the  help  of  Qod^a  people  everywhere,  by 
their  prayers,  for  the  recovery  of  our  young  converts.  And  they 
were  recovered.  Even  from  the  first  it  was  a  good  sign  that  they 
voluntarily  confessed  their  sins,  when  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  known  of  them ;  and  before  another  year  elapsed  three  out 
of  the  five  were  restored,  having  given  good  proofs  of  their  godly 
repentance. 
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We  resume  the  story  of  Old  Tows,  which,  with  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  saw  a  favourable  change  in  the  state  of  its  affiurs.  The 
people  had  not  forsaken  the  place.  They  built  huts  in  the  adja- 
cent bush  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  ground,  and  made  Mr. 
Sutherland  welcome,  when  he  went  to  restore  the  Mission-house, 
which  had  become  greatly  dilapidated.  The  presence  of  his  wife 
soon  altered  the  aspect  of  things,  and  the  duties  of  the  station 
were  all  resumed.  The  squatters  were,  indeed,  still  few,  but  the 
neighbouring  Qua  villages  offered  scope  for  missionary  labour. 

Our  Board  of  missions  had  memorialized  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Old  Town,  complaining  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  Acting-consul  in  reference  to  it,  and  claiming 
that  the  prohibition  against  its  being  rebuilt  be  withdrawn.  This 
was  at  once  conceded,  and  we  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Consul  to  have  things  there  put  on  a  proper  footing. 

Before  the  new  appointment  had  taken  place,  the  Acting-consul 
paid  another  visit  to  our  river,  to  obtain  evidence  which  might 
justify  his  too  vigorous  proceedings  on  the  former  occasion ;  for 
they  had  rather  dimmed  his  prospect  of  permanency  in  office 
He  wished  to  get  the  testimony  of  King  Eyo  and  Duke  Ephraim 
to  the  value  of  his  measures  in  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
commerce.     But  the  former  would  not  sign  the  paper  to  that 
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effect,  and  the  latter  would  attend  no  meeting.  Then  he  brought 
H.M.S.,  the  MinXy  up  to  Creek  Town,  and  all  the  river  gentry  on 
board  of  her,  as  a  demonstration ;  but  all  in  vain.  King  Eyo  had 
learned  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  conceded  nothing.  So  our 
hero  returned  with  all  his  friends  the  same  day,  without  firing 
even  blank  cartridge  in  our  quiet  waters. 

Hearing  that  the  Commander  of  the  Minx  was  a  good  Christian 
man,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  that  his  removal 
to  one  of  the  merchant  ships  in  the  river  afforded  us,  to  wait  on 
him,  and  present  the  following  address^  which  aU  the  brethren  had 
signed: — 

*'  The  Scottish  missionaries,  resident  in  Calabar,  beg  to  express, 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  Koe,  their  sincere  regret,  that  certain 
circumstances,  to  which  they  will  not  more  particularly  aUude, 
have  prevented  them  going  on  board  H.M.S.S.  Minx,  to  offer  him 
their  respects  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  riVer.  They  trust 
that  he  will  not  attribute  this  seeming  neglect  to  any  intentional 
disrespect  towards  himself  or  her  majesty's  service,  which  is  far 
from  their  minds.  They  are  sorry  to  hear  of  his  being  unwell, 
and  would  gladly  afford  him  any  accommodation  their  houses 
possess  if  he  would  please  to  accept  it.  They  hope  and  pray  that 
he  may  soon  be  perfectly  restored" 

Commander  Hoe  was  gratified  by  our  visit,  thanked  us  for  our 
letter,  apologized  for  not  having  called  on  the  missionaries,  owing 
solely  to  his  ill  health,  and  seemed  to  understand,  and  to  feel  as 
well  as  we,  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  which  we  had  alluded. 

At  length  a  new  Consul  was  appointed.  It  was  not  easy,  per- 
haps, to  find  many,  from  whom  to  choose,  willing  to  brave  the  ill- 
iamed  coast;  but  this  high  official,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  mis- 
sionaries, skippers,  and  supercargoes,  was  one  who  had  formerly 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  river,  and  had  not  inspired  all  who  knew 
him  with  a  conviction  of  his  super-eminent  abilities  for  such  a 
sphere  of  duty.  As  he  had  attended  professionally  some  of  the 
mission  families,  and  had  even  sought  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  mission,  we  were  prepared  to  receive  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  without  expecting  too  much  from  hinL 

Our  new  magistrate  made  his  first  formal  visit  to  Calabar  for 
th6  €EKpieBa  poipose  of  arranging  for  the  restoration  of  Old  Town. 
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For  tluB  pupoM  he  invited  the  chiab  of  the  tlnaa  i 
miaaioiiarieBy  to  meet  there  with  him,  end  Oommander^ 
of  H.M.S.S.  Bloodhound;  and  when  we  met  a  trealj  n 
with  the  heftiimwi  of  the  place.  They  agreed  to  the 
of  hmnan  sacrifices,  the  preservatfton  of  twin-bom  diildnn,  & 
disnse  of  the  poison  ordeal  in  cndinaiy,  and  the  aafirtj  of  & 
missionaries  living  among  them.  This  last  partiwihr  waa  not  it 
oar  desire^  nor  was  it  necessaxy.  We  knew  that^  if  our  hralhs 
could  not  live  there  without  a  treaty  stipolation  £or  Ms  aafeiy,  ht 
'  oonld  do  little  good  with  it  Some  othsr  thiQgpi  wen^  hovwa; 
Iiroposed  by  xm,  sach  as  that  infants,  whose  mothen  had  died, 
should  not  be  bmried  or  thrown  into  the  hash  with  them,  but 
given  to  the  missionaries  to  be  broofl^  191  The  Old  Town  paopls 
insisted,  however,  that  the  twins,  though  allowed  to  livc^  ahoold 
not  enter  their  town,  and  that  the  ''du^  nut^*'  ahoold  atill  be 
available  in  extreme  cases  as  their  protection  agsfaist  ^fipee-masoD  ;** 
consenting  only  in  eveiy  case  to  obtain  the  two  Eiogs'  leav&  The 
treaty  having  been  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  the  ptincipal 
parties  present  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Sutheiiand  to  dinner.  Every 
one  seemed  happy  at  the  good  work  done,  and  hoped  that  Old 
Town  would  yet  see  better  day& 

They  who  had  conspired  to  destroy  that  place  could  not  be 
pleased  to  see  it  rebuilt;  and  the  enmity  to  missionaries  which 
had  been  combined  with  the  former  act  was  not  abated  by  the 
latter.  It  becomes  necessary  here  to  mention  that  the  ill  feeling 
which  had  been  manifested  towards  us  continued  to  display  itsdf 
on  various  occasions.  We  regret  the  necessity.  The  vrishes  and 
endeavours  of  all  in  the  mission  were  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
our  commercial  countrymen;  and  with  alacrity  we  availed  our- 
selves of  opportunities  of  showing  them  kind  attentions,  and  ren- 
dering them  any  services  in  our  power.  Under  Qod  it  was  owing 
to  the  care  they  received  in  the  Mission-houses,  in  times  of  sick- 
ness, that  some  of  them  lived  to  go  home ;  and  for  months  at  a 
time  the  house  at  Duke  Town  was  often  like  an  hospital  with 
sick  captains  and  seamen.  A  full  view  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
mission  cannot,  however,  be  given  without  some  notice  of  the 
virulent  hostilily  manifested  toward  it  by  several  of  them,  in 
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vbich  they  were  countenanced  by  the  tame  acquiescence  of  others 
who  assured  us  they  "had  no  ill  design."  It  has  been  so  long 
the  way  of  fortune  hunters,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  all  mischief,  even  when  caused  by  themselves,  on  the 
missionaries,  who  sometimes  stand  in  their  way,  and  such  items  of 
''foreign  intelligence"  have  found  such  ready  admittance  to  some 
public  prints,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  heard  by  certain 
classes  in  self-defenca  Still,  without  going  out  of  our  way,  either 
to  accuse  others  or  vindicate  ourselves,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
mention  such  things  as  forced  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  on 
our  attention. 

King  Eyo  had  imported  a  laige  and  elegant  house  with  excel- 
lent furniture  from  Liverpool;  but  when  it  was  erected  demurred 
to  the  price,  having  learned  that  it  should  not  cost  so  much. 
Without  inquiiy  or  information,  the  supercargo  informed  his  mer- 
chant that  I  was  undermining  his  interest ;  and  of  course  excited 
a  bad  feeling  against  me,  as  friends  in  Liverpool  soon  heard  and  re- 
ported. When  I  inquired  of  the  agent  in  our  river  if  he  had  made 
any  statement  to  that  effect,  he  refused  to  answer  the  question, 
and  thdhght  it  "presumptuous  and  impertinent"  on  my  part  to 
ask  him  anything  on  the  subject  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
system  of  undermining  and  supplanting  pursued  by  many  traders  in 
the  oil  rivers  towards  each  other,  and  could  easily  have  imagined 
a  more  probable  source  of  information  for  the  King  than  the 
missionary;  but  it  served  his  purpose  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  the  latter  in  the  mind  of  his  employer,  which  it  might 
take  a  long  time  to  remove.  It  was  ultimately  removed,  how- 
ever, when  I  was  able  to  write  home  on  the  best  authority,  that 
an  old  Calabar  trader  in  Liverpool,  in  a  different  employ,  had 
written  to  Eyo  about  his  palace  while  it  was  being  constructed 
ther& 

The  circumstance  of  a  few  emancipadoes  from  Sierra  Leone 
liaving  settled  on  the  Mission-ground  at  Duke  Town  was  made 
the  occasion  of  fresh  enmities.  They  had  come,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  that  colony 
in  1853,  and  though  originally  sold  from  Calabar,  were  regarded 
by  Duke  Ephraim  as  under  British  protection,  and  sent  to  live  on 
the  Misdon-hilL     One  of  that  class,  Peter  Nichols,  an  excellent 
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and  a  prosperous  man,  well  known  and  respected  in  Sierra  Leooe^ 
was  shipping  oil  by  the  mail  steamers  firom  our  river  to  "RnglMwi, 
when  some  of  the  old  supercargoes  raised  the  ciy  that  the  nus- 
sionaries  had  introduced  competitors  and  interfered  in  the  tnde 
of  the  country.  Treating  these  strangers  as  poachers  on  their 
preserve,  they  seized  casks  of  their  oil  on  the  beach,  and  took 
them  to  their  own  ships.  Nichols,  who  knew  business,  re- 
covered his  property  after  complaining  first  to  the  Consul,  and  then 
appealing  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  suffering 
great  expense,  trouble,  and  delay.  But  others  too  weak  to  maintMn 
the  fight  lost  theirs.  These  and  other  similar  villanies  were  made 
public  in  the  Sierra  Leone  newspapers  of  that  period. 

About  the  same  time  Duke  Ephraim  became  greatly  irritated 
at  the  Mission-house,  because  of  persons  from  Henshaw  Town, 
who,  to  escape  the  poison  ordeal,  had  taken  refuge  there.  Mr. 
Anderson  would  not  deliver  them  at  the  Duke's  demand  to  be 
put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  appealed  to  the  Con- 
sul; the  Duke,  in  retaliation,  "  blew  Egbo"  on  the  Mission-house, 
thereby  cutting  it  oflf  from  all  connection  with  the  country.  Not 
only  so,  but  instigated  and  encouraged  by  others,  he  dehied  the 
right  of  the  missionaries  to  live  there  at  all  longer  than  he  pleased, 
and  threatened  to  break  up  the  establishment  altogether.  That 
would  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone,  dis^x^rse  the  Sierra  Leone 
settlers,  the  Henshaw  Town  refugees,  and  the  missionaries. 

In  due  time  the  Consul  arrived  with  the  Commodore,  in  H.M.S. 
Scourge  to  "  settle  river  palavers."  The  complaints  against  the 
Mission-house  were  first  heard,  and  were  decided  in  our  favour. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  justified  in  protecting  the  refugees,  and  his 
right  of  residence  in  peace  and  safety  confirmed.  It  belonged 
to  me  to  defend  the  latter  point,  and  it  was  proved  from  the 
letters  of  Eyo  and  Eyamba  to  Commander  Raymond  desiring 
missionaries  (see  Appendix)  from  the  express  invitation  of  Eyamba 
and  seven  chiefs,  Duke  Ephraim  among  them,  to  ourselves;  and 
the  arrangements  made  with  them  on  our  behalf  by  Captain 
Beecroft  (see  chap,  x.),  and  from  the  formal  manner  in  which 
Eyamba  sent  an  Egbo  officer  to  make  over  the  ground  for  our 
mission  use,  as  the  Duke  Town  gentlemen  there  present  well 
knew.     We  complained,  therefore,  of  the  Egbo  interdict  as  a  vio- 
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lation  of  the  terms  on  which  we  had  gone  to  reside  there,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  never  again 
imposed.  Dnke  Ephraim  and  his  chiefs  said  not  a  word  in  reply, 
and  took  off  the  bann  before  night 

The  next  day  another  meeting  was  held  on  general  affairs,  to 
which  we  were  invited,  when  there  was  a  rare  scene,  between  the 
irritable  old  Commodore  and  the  stubborn  and  half-drunken  old 
Duke.  The  latter  having  refused  to  attend,  the  former  had  sent 
a  threatening  message,  and  also  fired  a  signal  from  his  stem- 
chaser,  a  68-pounder,  which  almost  frightened  the  town  out  of  its 
propriety.  King  Eyo  also,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  had 
sent  one  of  his  brothers  to  expedite  the  Duke's  movements. 
When  at  length  he  did  appear,  the  Commodore  gave  him  such  a 
hearing  as  he  would  not  soon  forget  It  went  no  further  than 
words,  though  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  speak  of  sending  a 
company  of  marines  to  "  bring  him  by  the  cuff  of  the  coat,"  when 
the  man  never  had  a  coat  on  his  back.  On  that  occasion  the 
missionaries  were  requested  to  witness  a  formal  arrangement, 
that,  in  disputed  cases,  neither  the  native  nor  the  British  traders 
should  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  but  refer  the  matter 
simply  to  the  Consul 

Only  two  months  after  that  settlement  was  made  it  was  vio- 
lated, by  one  of  our  countrjrmen  assaulting  a  well-behaved  and 
well-connected  young  man,  commonly  called  Lame  Henshaw,  in 
his  own  house,  who  had  merely  reflected  on  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily discreditable  connection,  which  the  former  had  made  in  the 
town  with  a  relative  of  his.  Three  different  times  was  the  assault 
repeated,  and  the  infirm  youth  never  resented  it,  when  ho  might 
have  called  in  his  people  from  the  outer  yard  for  his  protection. 
HIb  brothers,  however,  hearing  of  it,  came  from  the  farm,  and 
found  an  opportunity,  in  the  open  street,  of  reminding  the  captain 
of  his  schoolboy  days,  by  an  application  of  the  rod,  in  which  the 
insult  exceeded  the  injuiy. 

Instantly  there  was  a  dreadfid  uproar  among  the  captains,  as 
if  a  plot  had  been  discovered  to  destroy  all  the  white  people. 
They  came  in  a  body  to  Creek  Town  to  demand  of  King  Eyo  that 
the  young  men  be  delivered  up  to  them  to  be  hung,  or  they  should 
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UmnHfoff  tiiaCknBul  and  a  Man-of-wmr  to  come  and  take  Tenfosnoa 
ii|fo»  on  tbe  eontaqr,  piopoiid  •  t^MOl  co«rt  of  i4  . 
wMle  and  Ubok,  inehidiiig  th^  mmimmim  to  < 


ter;  for  Oonsid  Beeeioft^  in  18^  liad  iMib  ft^RpOaliw  to^tM 
iffMi,towUdLinpaitii»]Md  QgEMcl  Sh^^lhffv  atoiAill#ii 
lnqaoMl,  Ii0imr«^  Mpecudlj  Mr  bdng  cplM  iB»  Md  gtm  i» 
King  one  daj  to  aooade  to  ib^  d^naiadfr  #fflft^ 

When  tiiqr  mn  gona^  Tom  1^  tiio  Km§,  md 
«fimeto€OBBolt^*bi^waikMttobod(Nii^  1!hoi 
(Mddy  iwe  tiuir  hrotliMi  and  pwtectow  from  Hio 
mnted  to  nakB  thorn  tiwirikm^indtli^iri^  I 

odvioadthmnnot  to  giro  19  H«idb;w%  bi«MMi%  bill  W^ 
•end  for  tlM  Consid,  who^  as  a  Qnoa^a  oAb«^  worii  lit  ] 
hear  both  partiaa,  and  ii{c^  bo  «q»o«M  «»  aoljva^^^ 
he  ooold  noTOP  aaaction  ilia  threalaned  e«eoaiioii  of  tto 
oonndeiing  tiiat  tiiey  only  resented  repeated  aaaanUa  on  tikir 
lame  brother. 

In  two  days  a  number  of  the  shipping  gentry  went  to  Fernando 
Po  to  bring  the  important  official  The  brethren  at  Duke  Town 
succeeded,  however,  in  sending  him  at  the  same  time,  by  a  trusty 
hand,  the  young  man's  complaint  of  tbe  treatment  he  had  receiyed; 
so  that  the  judge  had  both  sides  of  the  case  before  him  ere  he 
heard  it  in  court  When  he  did  arrive  they  also  obtained  a 
safe  conduct  for  Lame  Henshaw  to  go  on  board,  and  secured  him 
a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

As  if  they  wished  to  pervert  judgment,  the  assailant  and  his 
friends  comphdned,  that  the  missionaries  made  themselves  too  busy 
in  the  palavers  between  the  shipping  and  the  natives,  and  had  no 
right  to  be  present  in  the  court.  The  brethren  maintained  their 
rights  and  duty  in  both  respects.  King  Eyo  asserted  his  to  con- 
sult his  missionary  teachers  in  such  cases,  sinoe  we  knew  the  laws 
of  England  as  well  as  the  captaina  I  was  not  at  that  meeting, 
but  hearing  that  the  Consul  was  inclined  to  exclude  the  brethren, 
I  said  to  him  afterwards  that  my  absence  arose  not  from  disagree- 
ment with  them,  that  I  believed  British  courts  of  justice  should 
be  open,  and  would  assert  my  right  to  be  present  if  any  one  de- 
nied it.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  merely  thon^t 
that)  in  prudence,  it  might  be  sometimea  waived. 
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The  decbion  in  that  case  was  an  extraordinaiy  one.  The 
captain's  conduct  was  stigmatized  as  "  that  of  a  coward  and  a 
farntey"  and  he  was  fined  four  pancheons  of  oil,  or  £100.  His 
innocent  victim  was,  however,  fined  five  times  as  much,  unless  he 
delivered  up  his  brothers  to  be  carried  off  the  country;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  safe  conduct,  he  was  held  on  board  a  night  and 
day,  and  threatened  with  expatriation,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
brothers  to  their  fate.  That  he  would  not  do,  however,  and  the 
town  was  at  last  held  bound  for  payment  of  the  fina 

The  hostile  designs  of  some  of  our  river  gentry,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  frequently  failed,  yet  their  resources  were  not  exhausted. 
They  established  an  Association  of  their  own  to  "  protect  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,"  resolved  to  cease  all  intercourse  with  the 
missionaries,  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  "  West  African  Asso- 
ciation" of  Liverpool,  complaining  of  our  interfering  in  their  affairs. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  M ,"  I  said  to  one  of  them, 

who  called  afterwards  on  me  on  some  business.  *  '*  I  hope  I  may 
take  tliis  visit  as  a  sign  of  peace  1 " 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ] "  be  replied,  in  apparent  surprise. 

"  Oh,  it  has  been  told  us,  that  all  the  river  gentlemen  met  on 
board  your  ship,  last  month,  and  vowed  perpetual  war  with  the 
missionaries." 

"Every  one,"  he  replied,  "judges  for  himself  in  such  matters. 
Some  may  forswear  the  Mission-houses,  and  others  may  prefer  to 
visit  them." 

Some  months  more  elapsed,  and  the  same  gentleman,  whom 
we  met  in  the  King's  house,  inquired  if  we  had  received  any  letter 
from  the  West  African  Association  by  the  mail  just  arrived,  or 
from  our  Mission  Board  concerning  it  1  We  had  not,  and  I  asked 
the  reason  for  his  questioa 

**  Oh,  there  has  been  a  correspondence  between  them  concerning 
jon  missionaries." 

"  Indeed    And  what  was  it  all  about  ] " 

"  Why,  the  supercargoes  complained  to  their  merchants  of  your 
interference  in  their  affairs,  and  the  latter  addressed  your  Society 
on  the  subject,  which  promised  to  instruct  you  afresh  to  mind 
JGQX  own  business." 


^Twi  ivtlv^trd  LLftt  the  merchants  had  resolved,  in  eonseqwnti 
'Ot  COoq^UMlfrom  this  quarter,  to  exclude  our  supplies  &om  tksr 
jU^;  and  whenever  our  secretary  writes  to  xta  on  the  auhject,  tq 
diall know  whfkt  to  aay.  In  the  meantiiiiei  maj  1  aak  joq^lv 
myadi^  wiiat  <»f  my  own  busmess  have  I  n^ected,  or  d  jonn 
liava  I  meddled  withT'' 

^Oh|I haTie ootbing  to  aay  to  it;I  did  not  sign  the  letter;*'' be 
replied,  with  a  ahmg. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  reply  £rom  the  West  African  AMOQk^ 
tion.    Wholmsgotitl" 

**  I  belieye  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Captain  S at  present* 

Hie  geaflemftn  referred  to  came  in  soon  afiier,  and  spealdiiii  ta 
him  about  that  letter,  I  asked  how  it  came  to  be  in  bla  hand%  ai 
he  waa  not  oonnected  with  any  Livei^Kml  house. 

Herded,  "^thatitwaameieljInoQittaqQeiioetflililMiBgiBr 
the  time  chairman  of  their  AasociataoD.'* 

**  So  yon  are  all  joined  to  oppose  na.  May  I  aak,  then.  If  joa 
signed  the  letter  to  which  that  ia  a  reply!" 

"Well,  I  did,  with  others." 

"  Did  the  letter  of  complaint  specify  any  person,  or  refer  to  ns 
all  in  general)" 

"  I  forget  exactly,  but  rather  think  it  was  general" 

"  It  included  me,  then,  of  course.  Now,  please  to  tell  me 
wheu  I  ever  interfered  with  you,  or  any  one  else,  in  your  trade 
aflfairsl" 

"  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  personally, 
and  was,  indeed,  averse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  till  assured 
by  others  that  they  could  prove  all  they  had  asserted.  I  had 
their  assurances  to  that  effect  even  in  writing." 

"  Captain  S ,  that  is,  I  must  say,  rather  extraordinary  con- 
duct. You  sign  a  letter  of  accusations  against  parties  of  whom 
you  have  nothing  personally  to  complain ;  and  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  that  others  brought  against 
them  Yet  you  know  that  those  you  are  associated  with  therein 
are  our  enemies,  while  you  have  always  seemed,  and  been  received, 
as  a  friend." 

I  was  turning  away  when  he  stopped  me,  saying,  "  Mr.  Waddell, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did;  and  if  I  had  known 
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as  much  then  as  I  do  now  of  that  matter,  I  wonld  not  have  put 
my  hand  to  that  paper." 

Some  months  afterwards  I  met  those  two  gentlemen  again,  and 
fbor  others,  at  King  Eyo's  dinner  table.  The  half  of  them  were 
notorionsly  antagonistic  to  ourselves  and  our  work;  the  others 
we  believed  were  drawn  unwillingly  along  by  them.  Hie  conver- 
sation among  the  former  soon  became  designedly  of  an  improper 
and  disagreeable  character.  It  was  about  a  certain  trader,  who 
had  kept  ten  wives  on  the  coast;  but  at  home  ^  wore  a  black  coat^ 
and  paid  his  guinea  subscription,  which,"  they  said, ''  covered  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  ;'*  and  in  short  had  set  up  for  a  saint  The  subject 
was  piquant,  and  afforded  much  scope  for  sneering  and  laughter; 
till,  fearing  that  my  silence  was  lending  tiiem  encouragement,  I 
requested  they  would  change  it 

"  Why,"  repUed  M ^  "  what  is  wrong  with  it  r 

''  It  is  becoming  rather  offensive." 

"  We  have  a  right,"  said  H ^  "  to  have  what  conversation 

we  please," 

"  If  there  be  any  more  of  this  kind  I  shall  not  sit  to  hear  it" 

*'  Oh,  we  can  make  our  own  company  then  without  you,"  retorted 

"  Tou  should  have  respect  to  others  whom  King  Eyo  invites  to 
his  table." 

H made  some  flippant  remark  about  the  character  of  the 

King's  guests,  to  which  I  did  not  reply. 

^  I  don't  see,"  said  M ,  *'  what  right  any  man  has  to  call  me 

to  order  for  anything  I  say." 

"  Wherever  I  may  be,"  I  replied,  "  if  the  conversation  becomes 
improper  I  shall  call  it  to  order,  or  leave  the  company." 

After  a  short  pause  another  topic  was  introduced  in  which  all 
could  join.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  King's  levee  was  not 
so  well  attended  that  year  as  it  used  to  be.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  shipping  told  him  that  if  he  continued  to  ask  the  mis- 
sionaries to  his  table  they  would  cease  to  attend ;  and  he  replied 
that  while  he  asked  any  he  would  ask  us.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
some  of  them  theirs ;  but  he  allowed  more  frequent  interruptions 
than  f<nrmerly  to  his  dinner ;  so  that  two  and  three  weeks  some- 
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times  elapsed  without  any  invitation  being  issaed.  To  some  of  us 
these  occasional  intermissions  were  no  cause  of  r^ret ;  for  yoj 
often  I  attended  when  I  should  have  had  fiur  more  pleasure  in  stay- 
ing away. 

We  were  troubled  with  King  Eyo  himself  that  year.  Among 
other  things  he  ill-used  some  of  the  church  members.  He  seemed 
jealous  of  them,  and  while  he  could  not  do  without  them,  resohed, 
right  or  wrong,  to  keep  them  down.  They  were  his  most  intelligent 
and  faithful  servants,  and  taking  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  whose 
histoiy  I  had  given  them  in  their  own  language,  for  a  pattern, 
merited  the  trust  he  found  it  necessary  to  repose  in  them.  Tliey 
carried  his  keys,  delivered  goods  from  his  stores,  and  famished 
him  with  the  lists  of  articles  paid  out  One  of  the  humblest  and 
sincerest  of  these  lads  was  Eshen  Oku  recently  baptized.  He  had 
been  several  years  in  the  candidate's  class,  his  admission  to  the 
church  having  been  long  delayed  by  sickness  and  absence,  but  all 
who  knew  him  regarded  him  with  favour.  How  great  then  \v;is 
our  astonishment,  wlien  we  heard  that  he  had  been  severely  flogged 
by  the  king's  orders,  and  charged  with  a  serious  offence  agam.st 
good  morals,  which,  if  true,  would  have  grieved  us  more  than  bis 
punishment. 

Finding,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  poor  youth  was  unjustly 
accused,  and  had  been  barbarously  treated,  I  went  to  pay  liim  a 
visit  of  condolence,  accompanied  by  our  Dr.  He  wan,  and  t  hence 
to  the  King  to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  subject.  When  we 
told  him  where  we  had  been,  and  how  sorry  we  were  for  what  had 
occurred,  he  said  that  he  had  found  the  boy  "  talking  with  one  of 
his  women,"  and  he  would  flog  any  one  who  did  so.  I  replied, 
that  if  he  had  been  really  guilty  of  the  fault  we  should  say  no- 
thing on  his  behalf;  but  believing  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent, 
we  felt  bound  to  say  that  his  punishment  was  an  abuse  of  power ; 
and  it  behoved  the  King  not  to  punish  his  people  wrongfully;  "for 
he  that  nileth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God" 
He  said  a  great  deal  in  reply,  more  than  ordinary,  and  less  to  the 
purpose,  than  at  other  times  ;  but  all  on  one  text,  that  his  house 
boys  must  not  offend  in  that  way.  We  agreed  on  that  i)oint, 
but  insisted  that  his  women  bhould  keep  their  own  side  of  the 
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Louse,  and  not  ramble  about,  and  trouble  bi.s  boys  when  at  their 
business ;  for  the  latter  had  often  complained  to  us  of  their  im- 
pudence. 

This  conversation  was  not  in  private,  and  could  not  be;  for  the 
King  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  open  yard,  with  a  lame  foot,  sur* 
rounded  by  his  people.  At  that  moment  JSne,  one  of  his  keybearfr$, 
appeared  with  a  slate,  on  which  he  had  written  an  account  of  goods 
delivered  from  the  store.  He  kne  w  all  that  had  passed,  and  I  asked 
him  publicly  a  few  questions,  such  as,  "  Were  you  there  at  the 
time  I"  "Yes."  «  Did  yotf  see  what  passed  1"  "Yes."  "Did 
Eshen  talk  with  the  girl  1 "  "  No."  "  What  was  he  doing  then  1 " 
"  Combing  his  hair."  "  What  was  the  girl  doing  1 "  "  She  wanted 
to  get  the  comb."  "  Did  he  give  it  to  her  1 "  "  No."  "  What  did 
he  do  ] "  "  He  told  her  go  away."  "  Was  there  anything  more  1 " 
"  No,  no  mora" 

The  lad*s  clear  and  simple  evidence  on  behalf  of  his  brother  re- 
joiced me,  and  still  more  when  the  King  examined  him  and  could 
not  shake  it  Then  the  latter  adroitly  tried  to  put  the  matter  on 
a  different  footing,  namely  that  he  had  found  the  boy  sitting  on  the 
80&,  which  he  would  not  allow,  for  he  had  not  bought  his  good 
furniture  for  his  servants,  but  his  friends.  In  that  case,  I  replied, 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  flogged  for  sitting  on  the  sofa ;  and 
let  not  a  greater  offence  be  laid  unjustly  to  his  charge.  His  boys 
were  wrong  to  make  so  free  with  his  sofas ;  but  they  learned  that 
fashion  in  his  house,  not  in  mine ;  and  for  the  future  would  be  likely 
to  know  better. 

Dr,  Hewan  said  that  he  had  gone  to  see  the  boy  "  professionally," 
having  had  him  some  time  in  his  house,  under  medical  care,  and 
been  much  pleased  with  him.  Without  referring  to  his  guilt  or 
innocence  he  thought  it  proper  to  say  that  the  flogging  had  been 
too  severe  for  one  like  him,  who  had  been  long  in  ill  health  and 
was  still  delicate. 

The  King*s  occasional  severity  towards  his  Christian  servants,  of 
which  we  had  other  examples,  was  designed,  of  course,  to  "  keep 
them  in  their  place."  They  might  be  Qod's  people,  and  have  the 
missionaries  their  friends,  but  must  remember  he  was  their  ms^n- 
ter,  had  bought  them  with  his  money,  and  could  kill  them  if  he 
pleifled.     He  told  them  so  that  same  day  when  we  were  gone. 

38 
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He  could  be  winning,  however,  as  well  as  stem;  and  he  soon  re- 
stored that  youth  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  The  real  ground 
of  offence  probably  was  that  he  had  not  asked  leave  to  be  baptized 

Two  women  of  the  king's  yard  were  among  the  convertSy  and  met 
with  difficulties  more  than  others.  One  of  them,  Ag[U€iy  a  strong- 
minded  and  high-spirited  young  woman,  had  been  a  royal  concu- 
bine, and  was  still  a  domestic,  in  personal  attendance  both  ni^t 
and  day.  She  had  long  heard  the  word  of  God  with  attention, 
both  in  the  King's  yard  and  in  Mrs.  Waddell's  meetings  with  his 
women ;  but  had  been  first  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  a  school 
boy,  which  had  twice  touched  her  conscience.  Once,  when  she  had 
been  cursing  another  woman  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled,  he  told 
her  that  the  Son  of  Qod  never  did  so,  and  had  taught  us  to  forgive 
our  enemies.  Again,  when  sick  he  told  her  that  he  was  dying,  but 
was  not  afraid,  for  he  believed  the  word  of  God  ;  and  he  advised 
her  to  continue  learning  to  read  it,  as  he  had  taught  her;  for  it 
wjis  surely  all  true.  Another,  called  Ihok,  was  a  kind  of  head  wo- 
man among  the  King's  ordinary  yard  people,  and  had  charge  of  a 
farm.  Slie  had  been  gradually  impressed  with  the  truth  of  God's 
word,  that  she  heard  in  the  public  and  private  meetings  every  Sun- 
day, and  associated  with  Aqua.  There  was  a  third  Eyo  Nwaii, 
who  at  first  promised  to  run  well ;  but  she  stumbled  at  the  outset, 
and  for  years  did  not  recover  her  lost  ground. 

So  soon  as  their  consciences  were  awakened  and  enlightened, 
these  w^omen  came  into  collision  with  their  master,  about  fearful 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.  His  word  had  formerly  been  para- 
mount to  determine  them ;  but  a  new  authority  had  been  intro- 
duced which  judged  even  him.  The  first  point  was  the  mhiam 
oath.  Leaving  home  one  time  he  called  his  female  domestics  to 
swear  fidelity  in  his  absence.  The  three  named  refused  the  oath. 
He  asked  them,  why  ]  Aqua  and  Ibok  avowed  themselves  "  God 
women,"  the  other  hesitated  and  denied.  The  two  first  w^ere  con- 
fined to  their  yard,  the  last  was  put  in  chain,  till  his  return.  That 
wjis  the  first  instance  in  which  that  country  oath  was  proposed  t^) 
converts,  and  the  refusal  of  it,  or  of  anything  he  proposed,  by  wo- 
men, was  more  than  he  had  expected. 

On  the  King's  return,  Mrs.  Waddell  and  Miss  Johnstone  (Mrs. 
Goldie's  sister)  went  to  sec  him,  and  plead  on  behalf  of  those 
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women.  At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  impatient,  and  to  resent 
tbeir  interference;  and  then  talked  so  much  against  the  women, 
and  in  his  own  vindication,  denying,  ezpUdning,  and  excusing,  one 
thing  and  another,  that  they  could  accomplish  but  littla  Thdr 
earnest  remonstrances,  however,  were  not  without  effect;  for  their 
clients  soon  got  leave  to  attend  church  and  class  meetings  as 
before  tima 

The  liberty  conceded  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Theur 
master  was  always  finding  some  pretext  or  other  to  annoy  them 
and  us,  by  confining  them  to  his  yard;  and  other  things  occurred 
which  rendered  our  intercourse  with  him  for  a  great  part  of  that 
year  most  painful  Passing  over  minor  causes  of  displeasure,  and 
annoyances,  arising  probably,  though  not  avowedly,  from  the 
changed  relations  of  the  younger  woman  towards  him,  since  she 
began  to  seek  the  Lord,  we  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  a  gross 
outrage  that  he  committed  on  the  other,  which  produced  a  serious 
estrangement  between  him  and  us.  We  avoided  him,  and  if  we 
met  saluted  in  the  coldest  manner.  For  several  months  my  wife 
would  hardly  speak  to  him,  and  did  not  shake  hands.  The  case 
was  of  a  kind  that  could  as  little  be  dealt  with  directly  then  as 
particularized  now.  Yet  we  were  bound  to  let  him  know  that  we 
felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  his  misconduct;  for  he  seemed  as  if  he 
meant  to  execute  a  threat  he  had  once  used,  and  do  things  that 
would  oblige  us  to  leave  his  town.  Among  other  means  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  serious  remonstrance,  on  his  continued  violation  of 
a  certain  conmiandment.  He  felt  the  force  of  it,  and  complained 
to  his  son  about  it  (who,  though  under  discipline,  justified  us,  and 
assured  his  father  that  every  word  of  it  was  in  the  Bible) ;  yet  his 
reply  was  free  from  irritation,  smooth  and  plausible,  though  most 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory. 

These  poor  women  being  again  confined  to  their  houses,  for  no 
good  cause,  and  the  younger  being  put  on  short  allowance,  became 
objects  of  commiseration,  and  required  to  be  aided  occasionally 
with  food.  This  coming  to  the  King's  knowledge  he  sent  back 
our  housemaid  one  evening,  with  an  intemperate  note  to  my  wife, 
saying,  that  she  must  keep  her  rice  and  beef,  or  else  give  them 
to  good  women,  and  not  bad  ones,  to  help  them  to  disobey  their 
nnurter.    The  food  thus  returned,  however,  soon  reached  its 
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destbation  by  another  channel ;  and  his  note  being  replied  to  by 
me,  in  my  wife's  stead,  was  partly  apologized  for  by  another  in  a 
oailder  tone.     ' 

.  *  Bythat  time  Eyo  nnderstood  what  had  offended  and  estranged 
us ;  and.  as  it  was  undesirable  to  get  into  an  embittered  reciimin- 
atory  correspondepce,  or  publicly  to  quarrel,  I  sought  a  prii^te 
interview,  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  with  him  about  those 
women,  and  others  who  might  wish  to  serve  God.  Mr.  Guldie 
accompanied  me,  and  we  endeavoured  to  make  our  views  of  his 
duty  towards  them  well  understood.  Admitting  his  right  to 
their  services  we  insisted  on  the  necessary  limitation  of  it,  by  the 
commands  of  God,  which  he  and  they  were  bound  to  obey.  He 
let  us  say  all  we  thought  necessary,  giving  respectful  attention, 
and  wisely  said  little  in  reply,  either  in  defence  of  the  past,  or  in 
promise  of  the  future ;  but  we  had  proof  in  due  time  that  our 
remonstrances  produced  a  salutary  effect 

After  eight  months  of  various  trials  with  their  ra.aster,  the  time 
came  for  tliese  woiiicn  to  be  baptized ;  and  I  went  to  inform  him 
to  that  effect,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  obligations  and  restraints 
nnder  which  it  would  lay  him  and  them  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  lie  replied,  in  a  subdued  tone,  tliat  he  had  not  forgotten 
wh.it  we  said  to  him  on  the  former  occasion,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  said  also  that  we  wished  them  to  earn  their  support  by  their 
labour  for  tlie  future,  so  as  to  be  less  dependent  on  others  than 
heretofore ;  and  that  he  would  give  them  some  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  not  shut  them  up  in  their  houses  for  every  little 
palaver,  obliging  us  to  feed  them,  and  then  quarrelling  with  us  for 
doing  so.  He  gave  us  satisfactory  assurances  on  that  subject 
also.  Even  to  themselves  he  spoke  in  a  kind  and  fatherly  manner, 
which  quite  raised  their  hearts  after  all  they  had  gone  through. 
He  commended  their  "wish  to  be  God's  people,  saying  that  he 
knew  then  he  could  trust  them ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
steadfast,  and  never  go  back  to  make  others  laugh  at  them. 

While  we  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  the  King's  heart  in  his 
hand,  for  this  favourable  change  in  his  sentiments,  we  were  aware 
of  several  circumstances  which  contributed  their  influence  to  deepen 
the  effect  of  our  private  admonitions.  One  of  these  was  the 
death  of  three  of  his  best  traders  in  rapid  succession,  which,  with 
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other  lossea,  he  regarded  as  indications  of  Gk)d*s  displeasure.  One 
of  the  deceased  was  his  head  man  at  the  Ikpa  oil  market,  where 
he  had  a  large  establishment,  besides  one  in  Creek  Town  which 
the  King  had  recently  built  for  him.  He  was  like  a  noble  of  the 
land,  and  took  precedence  before  some  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
Another  was  like  an  overseer  of  the  King's  business  in  town, 
who,  by  activity,  fidelity  to  his  master's  interests,  and  great 
obsequiousness,  had  gained  the  title  of  ''My  very  best  man." 

This  ''very  best  man"  had  never  .paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  his  sickness  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
would  not  even  take  the  medicine  which  Dr.  Hewan  prescribed 
for  his  complaint,  trusting  himself,  both  body  and  soul,  to  the 
native  practitioners.  Six  or  eight  women  crowding  around  him 
confirmed  his  resolution  to  take  no  "  makara  doctor,'*  and  to  hear 
no  God's  word ;  and  one  of  his  fiiends  urged  me  to  go  away  and 
let  him  alone,  saying  that  it  was  no  use  to  speak  to  a  man  so  sick 
as  he  about  God,  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  of  another  life, 
but  to  keep  the  present. 

Another  of  these  circumstances  was  the  Egbo  murder  of  a 
young  woman,  for  peeping  through  a  fence  at  an  Egbo  procession. 
He  and  all  "  Calabar  gentlemen "  sunk  low  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  white  i)eople,  both  missionaries  and  traders,  by  that 
bloody  piece  of  business ;  and,  according  to  his  system  of  balancing, 
he  probably  thought  it  necessary  to  show  a  set  off  by  doing  eonie- 
thing  to  please  us. 

The  case  of  that  poor  girl  interested  us  all  greatly,  though  she 
never  belonged  to  either  church  or  school,  her  offence  being  so 
very  trifling,  and  yet  to  be  visited  with  so  dreadful  a  penalty. 
When  we  heard  of  her  danger  we  went  to  the  King  and  all  the 
chiefs  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  save  lier ;  but  found  no  way 
of  gaining  that  end.  We  spoke  of  the  barbarous  iniquity  of  kill- 
ing a  person  for  such  a  cause;  but  he  answered  that  every  country 
must  maintain  its  own  laws  else  it  would  be  s|K)iled.  We  said 
that  their  laws  should  agree  with  the  laws  of  God,  else  he  would 
spoil  them  and  their  country ;  and  proposed  banishment  instead 
of  death.  He  repUed,  that  since  the  slave  trade  ceased  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  their  bad  people  in  that  way.  When  I  offered  to 
relieve  him  of  that  difficulty,  by  sending  her  away  to  Fernando 
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Po,  or  Cape  Coast,  or  Sierra  Leone,  where  she  would  be  as  one 
dead  to  Calabar,  he  smiled,  and  said  that  it  would  be  no  punish- 
ment to  her,  but  a  benefit  Had  she  been  his  own  slave,  he  added, 
he  would  have  flogged  her  and  stifled  the  complaint^  rather  than 
kill  her ;  but  now,  were  she  his  own  daughter,  he  could  not  saTe 
her,  unless  by  paying  the  price  of  twenty  men ;  and  he  doubted 
if  her  owner,  a  Duke  Town  man,  would  give  so  much  for  her  life. 
We  urged  him  to  press  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice  in  the 
Egbo  council,  in  opposition  to  custom  and  law;  giving  him  credit 
for  both;  for  we  heard  that  he  had  once  saved  a  little  child  in  a 
nearly  similar  case,  saying  that  it  was  only  a  child  and  knew 
nothing,  when  others  were  for  killing  it ;  and  we  hoped  that  he 
might  devise  a  way  to  save  the  unhappy  young  woman  in  the 
present  instance.  He  could  promise  nothing,  however,  saying 
that  she  belonged  to  Duke  Town  and  must  be  judged  there. 

A  letter  from  the  missionaries,  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  both 
towns,  was  read  to  them  every  one  the  next  Sabbath,  remonstrat- 
ing, in  the  most  forcible  terms,  against  the  death  of  that  young 
creature,  and  offering  to  send  her  away  where  they  would  never 
see  or  hear  of  her  again.  Two  captains,  one  surgeon,  and  one 
clerk  joined  in  our  appeal  The  rest  of  the  "  river  gentlemen  " 
refused  to  co-operate  with  us,  designing  to  send  a  letter  of  their 
own;  which  they  did,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late,  when  in  fact  she 
was  dead.  In  Creek  Town  only  three  "  gentlemen  "  agreed  with 
us,  while  the  rest  vehemently  opposed  or  remained  silent  and 
sullen.  When  we  warned  them  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
shedding  innocent  blood,  one  of  them,  Egbo  Eyo,  boldly  said  that 
they  would  bear  it,  and  being  angered  at  our  having  prevaile<l 
with  the  King  to  postpone  the  execution  for  a  week,  to  allow  of 
further  dealing  with  all  parties,  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to 
Duke  Town  to  send  up  Egbo  at  once  and  take  away  her  head.  It 
came,  therefore,  in  great  force  the  next  day,  disguised  as  usual, 
some  brandishing  whips,  and  others  Calabar  swords,  and  after 
rampaging  through  the  to\\Ti,  with  clangour  of  bells  and  drums, 
they  drove  their  victim  before  them  to  the  place  of  execution. 
"O  God  pity  me;  Jesus  save  me;"  was  all  she  said,  or,  per- 
haps, knew;  for,  though  visited  while  in  chain,  it  was  little  she 
could  learn,  having  known  nothing  before.  Christians  try  to  reduce 
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the  agonies  and  terrors  of  executions,  barbarians  to  increase  them. 
Making  her  sit  on  the  ground  they  danced  around  her,  leaped  and 
capered  hither  and  thither,  linging  their  bells  the  while,  beating 
their  drums,  and  flourishing  the  swords  over  her  head,  or  occasion- 
ally, as  they  passed,  touching  the  back  of  her  neck  with  the  cold 
edge,  to  make  her  shriek  and  shudder.  At  length,  at  a  signal,  the 
fatal  stroke  was  given  by  one,  and  followed  by  another,  and  the 
bloody  head  rolled  on  the  sand.  Carried  triumphantly  through  the 
town,  it  was  then  exhibited  in  every  yard  as  a  warning  to  all 
women,  and  finally  sent  down  the  river  for  similar  exhibition  in 
the  other  towns.  Some  of  our  good  young  men,  though  in  Egbo, 
refused  to  sanction  the  execution  by  their  presence,  and  were 
fined  for  their  contumacy.  King  Eyo,  as  already  hinted,  did  not 
convince  us  of  his  sincerity  in  professing  to  accede  to  our  views ; 
but  he  had  the  body  buried,  without  waiting  to  be  importuned. 

Other  topics  claim  our  attention,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  get 
off  those  which  have  too  long  engaged  it.  The  King  had  a 
pretty  lively  little  daughter  named  Amayau.  She  was  about  four 
years  of  age,  when  I  first  saw  her  in  his  house  bringing  her  plate, 
with  others  her  playmates,  to  get  her  dinner  from  his  own  hand. 
Ere  long  we  succeeded  in  liaving  her  sent  to  school,  and  taught  to 
wear  clothes,  and  ultimately  got  his  permission  to  keep  her  at  our 
bouse  altogether,  as  my  wife  had  set  her  heart  on  trying  to  bring 
up  the  dear  little  child  in  a  good  way.  With  her,  however,  came 
her  attendant,  a  girl  of  twice  her  age,  whom  we  would  much 
rather  have  wanted;  for  she  had  not  only  a  most  forbidding  coun- 
tenance, but  was  of  a  perverse  sullen  temper,  and  proved  to  be  an 
incorrigible  thief  and  liar.  Amayau  soon  became  very  happy  with 
ua,  and  had  so  docile,  sweet,  and  engaging  a  disposition,  that  we 
grew  quite  fond  of  her;  while  the  misconduct  of  her  attendant  was 
the  source  of  continual  annoyance,  and  required  daily  admonitions, 
tUl  at  length  we  had  to  threaten  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house.  The 
child  seemed  quite  affected  at  her  girl's  misbehaviour,  and  looking 
into  her  face  with  the  most  affectionate  concern,  and  in  the  most 
innocent  way  imaginable,  said  to  her  that  she  '*  must  not  do  any 
more  bad." 

Things  continued  to  go  astray,  and  still  the  girl  denied  all 
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knowledge  of  them,  till  they  were  found  on  her,  or  hidden  by  her, 
or  sent  away  to  town  by  the  hands  of  other  children.  At  length 
we  had  to  order  her  home  ^  but  to  our  surprise  she  would  not  go, 
and  said  that  she  could  not  leare  her  charge.  Mrs.  Waddell  went 
and  requested  the  King  to  recall  the  girl,  but  he  would  not,  and 
said  that  we  must  flog  her  when  she  misbehaved,  but  not  separste 
her  from  her  little  mistress.  After  some  days  he  yielded  to  our 
importunity  and  recalled  her;  but  the  Teiy  nelt  day  ahe  came 
slyly,  and  fouud  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  Amayau.  This 
annoyed  us  excessively,  and  when  my  wife  complained  to  the 
child's  father  of  what  the  girl  had.  done,  he  sent  back  both,  and 
renewed  his  desire  that  we  should  flog  the  girl  whenever  she 
deserved  it,  but  not  send  her  out  of  our  house*  Added  to  the 
worry  we  had  with  the  servant  was  the  mother's  interference,  who 
was  always  recalling  the  child,  and  keeping  her  for  days,  on 
account  of  pretended  ailments,  so  that  we  had  to  relinquish  our 
design.  We  grieved  over  the  dear  and  amiable  little  creature,  as 
likely  to  be  ruined  between  mother  and  maid  ;  for  her  slave  was 
her  governess,  and  would  probably  acquire  a  pernicious  and  fatal 
influence  over  her. 

The  relation  of  that  cliild  and  her  servant  formed  part  of  a 
regular  system.  Every  free  child  had  a  slave  child  attached  to  it 
from  birth,  which  grew  up  with  it  and  became  most  intimate,  and 
though  dependent  obtained  a  sort  of  authority  from  age  and  ofiice. 
They  went  and  came,  played  and  ate,  and  slept  together.  In  after 
life  that  slave  became  head  man  and  counsellor  for  his  young 
master,  that  maid  for  her  mistress,  attaining  a  position  of  great 
influence,  authority,  and  respect.  Keflecting  on  this  subject  I 
thought  of  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  Eliezar  of  Damascus,  the 
fidus  Achates,  and  other  attached  and  eminent  personal  attendants 
of  ancient  renown,  and  conjectured  that  the  same  system  miglit 
have  previiiled  in  their  days  and  countries. 

During  the  same  year  we  had  taken  two  other  little  children 
into  our  house,  whose  cases  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrative  of 
the  social  system  there.  We  called  them  Jane  and  James.  The 
former  seemed  about  two  years  old  when  her  mother,  a  slave  of 
the  King's  head  slave,  died,  and  her  father  was  unknown.  The 
child  had  never  walked  nor  even  crept,  having  no  power  of  its 
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legs.  It  lay  sick  and  dirty,  a  pitiable  and  repulsive  little  creature, 
crying  for  its  mother.  It  was  like  to  die  of  neglect,  for  every  one 
turned  frum  it,  till  Mrs.  Waddell  had  it  brought  to  our  house,  and 
nursed  it  as  it  had  been  her  own.  She  had  it  all  to  do  herself  for 
a  time,  our  two  house  girls  refusing  to  mind  the  poor  child,  and 
leaving  us  in  consequence.  By  God's  mercy,  however,  the  care 
bestowed  was  not  in  vain.  The  child  recovered  health,  and  even 
got  the  use  of  its  limbs,  learned  to  creep  and  finally  to  walk,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  had  known  it  before,  and  ultimately 
became  as  strong  as  any  child  of  its  age. 

The  story  of  the  boy  was  short  and  sad.  Eshen  Eyo  brought 
it  to  us  one  morning,  saying  that  its  mother  was  dead,  and  her 
master  had  gone  to  the  oil  market,  and  there  was  no  one  to  mind 
it.  It  was  a  very  fine,  healthy-looking,  little  fellow,  a  few  months 
old,  and  one  could  not  help  liking  as  well  as  pitying  it  Its 
mother,  a  handsome  young  woman,  had  been  recently  bought,  but 
went  deranged,  and  huiig  herself  No  one  knew  what  grief  preyed 
on  her  mind.  The  child  took  to  its  new  mother,  however,  and 
throve  weU  for  a  time,  and  every  one  loved  it,  till  it  met  an 
accident  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  girl,  languished  for  two  weeks, 
and  died  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  the  day  it  lay  a 
corpse  on  our  bed.  The  freedom  of  both  these  children  had  been 
secured,  and  both  had  been  baptized  as  our  own.  We  laid  the 
remains  of  our  little  James,  therefore,  in  the  sacred  enclosure, 
beside  those  of  little  Hamilton. 

We  lost  two  of  our  fellow-labourers  early  that  year.  Mr. 
Sutherland  of  Old  Town  died  in  peace  and  hope  only  five  months 
after  his  marriage,  and  was  interred  in  our  burying-placc  at  Creek 
Town.  Mr.  Wylie  also,  who  had  charge  of  our  school  since 
January  1855,  was  obliged  to  return  home  at  the  close  of  1856, 
after  a  long  and  wasting  sickness.  We  were  very  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  them,  but  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Baillie, 
appointed  to  occupy  a  new  station  far  up  the  river;  and  by 
young  Mr.  Edgerley,  who  soon  relieved  me  of  the  Creek  Town 
school  for  a  time,  and  then  took  his  father*s  place  in  the 
printing  department 

IkunUu  wai  opened  and  occupied  in  July  that  year  by  Mr. 
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fjtMiG,  Tbe  Bight  of  tUe  new  Miiiedou-Uoaae  on  the  brow  of 
tJje  liill,  overlooking  both  the  towti  and  tivert  streuglliiiiicd  tiui 
auticipations  of  the  extension  of  the  tniasiou  far  and  niile  in  tin 
futtire.  We  had  ftt  length  broken  ihron^h  the  oM  bounds  nrtr 
withstaudiug  the  reatrictiona  si»ugbt  to  be  impojiied  oo  nf^  aJi^i 
were  spreading  tbe  curtains  of  our  babitatiuu^  k'ugthesiiitg  mt 
cord»  and  strengthening  our  stakes.  And  tbotigli  th«  jeaJoo* 
ft^am  of  the  natives  niiglit  l^till  iuipose  on  us  caution  and  dda/, 
tbey  would,  we  hoped,  subside  when  tbe  drendiHl  cviIji  did  mt 
ibllow  the  new  settlementa. 


titnrmi  maiioit-fiafmi^  wtto  koot  or  rk'\ 


r^nmmt>tm%. 


Onr  first  visit  thither,  aft^r  the  station  wn^  opened^  was  witli 
IMc  Baillie  and  Mr.  Edgerley,  to  hold  our  monthly  meeting  nf 
committee.  It  was  the  flood  seaaofi,  when  the  eurrcnt  swept 
along  strong  and  rapid,  and  our  progress  was  so  sJow  that  nigirt 
dosed  around  us  long  before  we  reached  our  destination,  it  w« 
heavy  work  forcing  our  way  tip  the  dark  and  sw^dlen  rivci;  hot* 
dcrctl  by  the  gloomy  sohiudes  of  mangrove  forest,  the  only  mxmik 
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>eiiig  the  rush  of  water,  plashing  of  oars,  croaking  of  toads,  and 
(Creaming  of  the  vampire  emiang*  At  length  we  turned  a  point 
t^bat  brought  the  Mission-house  lights  into  view,  though  still 
iwo  miles  off,  and  oh,  how  beautiful  and  cheering  they  looked  in 
^be  darkness,  and  how  glad  we  were  to  see  them  1  Soon,  the 
stroke  of  our  oars  being  heard  afar,  more  lights  appeared,  and 
when  we  reached  the  beach  there  was  an  illumination,  a  bright 
md  joyful  welcome. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  year  we  must  note  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  of  a  quiet  Sabbath,  undisturbed  by  market,  work, 
>r  play.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  we  had  with  the  Eyos, 
father  and  son,  for  half  the  time,  they  never  fidled  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  day  and  house  of  God.  **  The  contrast,"  wrote  Mr. 
Anderson,  "  between  a  Creek  Town  and  a  Duke  Town  Sabbath  is 
irery  great  In  the  one  *  a  Sabbath  stillness  reigns  around.'  In 
the  other,  except  in  one  portion  of  the  town,  and  among  those 
;x>nnected  with  the  church  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
that  and  other  days." 

Oar  public  Sabbath  services  this  year  began  at  seven  morning, 
when  above  thirty,  chiefly  members  and  catechumens,  assembled 
in  the  Bchool-house  for  prayer,  praise,  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 
One  or  two  of  the  members  were  usually  called  on  to  pray.  It  was 
a  pleasant  sight,  and  a  good  sign,  to  see  them  wending  their  way 
ap  from  town,  so  early,  to  begin  the  day  of  Qod  by  united  worship, 
and  gave  ground  to  hope  for  a  divine  blessing  on  all  its  services. 

The  Sabbath  school  was  well  attended,  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon,  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  we  had  competent  teachers, 
the  number  of  pupils  being  generally  above  a  hundred.  Tlie 
young  men's  Bible  class,  which  reckoned  about  forty,  though 
nearly  a  half  always  absent  from  town,  I  taught  myself,  and  with 
them  carefully  examined  all  our  new  translations  of  Scripture  as 
they  were  the  most  advanced  scholars,  and  very  intelligent 
English  tracts  were  distributed  to  them,  also  prized  and  read; 
and  the  King,  who  usually  came  in  ere  the  class  closed,  took  his 
like  the  othera 

•  TlM  mmkmg  it  a  gtaat  bat,  with  a  body  like  a  rat,  a  head  like  a  norae,  great  canine 
toellr,  and  wfngi  each  a  foot  long. 
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Mr.  OoMie  being  with  ns  the  first  half  of  the  jrcar,  find  shariiig 
the  Sabbath  datlca,  perniitteil  me  to  visit  the  fanii  village 
betweeu  aervioea.  Our  young  members  had  been  keeping  tMrt- 
ings  in  audi  places  during  the  preceding  year^  but  supervi&itm  lad 
Bomc  changes  were  fuuud  to  be  necessarj^  These  YiAu 
necessarily  made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  on  foot,  and 
course,  fatiguing;  but  the  distances  were  not  great^  seldom 
thaa  two  miies,  and  the  %  elcome  generally  enconraging. 


In  the  forenoon  the  cLurch  was  always  quite  full,  and  m  Ihfl 
afternoon  nearly  so ;  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  tuoctin 
the  day  was  the  Imt  in  our  own  house  at  faTuOy  worshii 
^arge  class  of  readers  and  hearers  assembled  from  seven  till  | 

ad  generally  a  number  were  examined,  and  answered 
wliat  they  had  heard  during  the  day.     Borne  of  them  wrote  cut 
and  read  their  notas  at  considerable  length,  evidencing  their  atti 
tlun,  understanding,  and  memory.     And  one  of  thetiia^ilvea  i 
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with  prayer,  such  prayer  as  any  humble  Christian  might  make  his 
own  by  a  hearty  Amen. 

Of  the  five  members  who  had  fallen  the  previous  year,  three 
had  been  restored,  but  Young  Eyo,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not 
one  of  them.  Not  that  he  was  impenitent,  or  indifferent  about 
restoration;  quite  the  reverse.  But  his  greater  sins  required 
greater  correction  than  those  of  others,  and  I  feared  to  heal  his 
wound,  and  the  church's  wound  by  him,  slightly.  Indeed,  I 
doubted  if  we  yet  knew  the  worst  of  his  case,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  concealed  some  sins  so  long  that  I  feared  he  had  not  oon- 
fesaed  them  all  yet  The  result  justified  my  fears  and  caution. 
He  no  longer  attempted  to  stifle  conscience,  but  made  new  and 
grievouB  disclosures ;  and  was  greatly  cast  down  I  never  saw  a 
man  seemingly  so  self-abased.  He  was  torn  to  pieces,  he  said,  by 
Satanic  temptations.  His  heart  told  him  that  he  could  not  foK 
low  Christ,  yet  he  wished  to  do  so.  His  family  and  friends  all 
urged  him  to  give  up  God's  word  and  work,  yet  he  oould  not> 
dare  not.  If  we  would  only  restore  him  once  more,  he  thought  it 
would  help  him  to  stand  his  ground  against  the  enemies  of  his 
souL  Duty,  however,  was  ours,  consequences  belonged  to  God. 
He  had  been  restored  before,  and  fallen  again  too  soon,  now  we 
must  have  more  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  than  we  had  then. 
Great  evils  were  to  be  apprehended  in  the  cliurch  by  re-in- 
stating him  prematurely.  Frequent  relapses  would  damage  his 
own  conscience  fatally,  and  his  misconduct  in  the  church  would 
do  it  more  harm  than  bis  enmity  out  of  it  He  needed  to  be 
thoroughly  emptied  of  himself,  taken  off  from  every  thing  merely 
instrumental  and  human,  and  brought  to  depend  alone  on  Christ's 
all-sufiicicncy  for  all  things.  It  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  he 
did  not  rebel.  He  humbly  submitted,  and  promised  to  stand  his 
trial  by  God's  strength,  and  to  give  us  the  proofs  of  real  fiiith 
and  repentance  we  required 

Among  the  new  members  baptized  were  the  king's  principal 
house-steward  and  one  of  his  young  attendants,  with  whom  he 
could  find  no  fault,  while  they  gave  us  very  gr^*.f  gj^tisf^ctiou. 
On  the  whole,  the  year's  work  proved  that  the  ^\     ^«v  vfvva  Viv  a 
sound  and  healthy  condition.     It  had  stood  som^  ^  .  ■»- \\tv»^*^^^ 
gnd  prospered.  ^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
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School  laboon— Elerenth  ftonlvenary  of  mlMlon— Doalh  of  Mr.  Edgeriey— VUto  to  Dan- 
ftong  —  YMt  to  Uwt  —  Eflbo  intruders  uid  their  fiUe— King  Ejo'm  dopllcitjr— Bit 
brother's  opinion  of  ns— Mlstskes  as  to  our  connection  with  tnulen— Canset  of  hoi- 
tllity  to  the  mission — Corions  views  as  to  missi<Hiariea  in  the  coontry— Tnmbles  aris- 
ing flrom  protecting  a  poor  parsecnted  woman— Encouraging  state  of  the  misaion  la 
1857— Fate  of  Toung  Antica  Cobham— An  albino  sacrificed  at  Parrot  idaod— A  maa 
wlio  sold  his  Areedom— Birds  caught  In  a  spider's  web— Electric  Ush. 

FOR  several  months  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after  our 
tctocher's  departure,  the  school  again  devolved  on  me,  and  I 
was  at  home  in  it ;  but  its  labours  being  shared  by  my  wife  in 
the  forenoon,  and  Miss  Edgerley  in  the  afternoon,  were  not  too 
severe  an  addition  to  other  duties.  A  nv!W  school-house,  that  we 
had  some  time  previously  completed  the  erection  of,  proved  a 
great  relief,  being  large  and  airy,  though  it  would  hardly  see  a 
larger  or  more  prosperous  school  than  the  old  one  had  done. 
That  was  the  sixth  school-house  I  had  erected,  as  part  of  my 
missionary  labours,  beside  three  churches,  and  three  dvvelUng- 
houscs,  in  Jamaica  and  Calabar ;  and,  I  must  say  that,  even  though 
necessary,  such  labours  are  not  what  missionaries  expect  or  are 
prepared  for,  and  prove  both  uncongenial  and  secularizing. 

The  new  school-house  was  erected  just  on  the  border  of  the 
mission  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  the  street  which  led  up  from 
the  to\\Ti,  so  that  the  children  in  school  could  see  down  the  road. 
One  day  an  Egbo  official  entered  the  school  with  a  drawn  sword, 
and  ordered  the  cliildren  to  shut  the  windows,  as  Egbo,  he  said, 
was  coming  from  bush.  He  had  no  regard  to  Mr.  Edgerley,  and 
the  latter  resented  his  intrusion,  and  forbade  the  windows  to  be 
closed,  saying  that  he  could  not  teach  school  in  the  dark.  When 
the  messenger  had  reported  his  visit  to  his  superiors,  he  was  sent 
with  a  drum  round  the  town  to  forbid  children  coming  to  school 
on  Egbo  days.     This  was  a  curtailment  of  our  privileges ;  for  it 
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had  been  conceded  to  us  fonnerly  that  children  should  have 
liberty  to  come  to  school  cTen  on  Egbo  days,  showing  their  books 
as  their  passports.  When  I  complained  to  the  King  of  these  things, 
his  smooth,  but  unsatisfactory  and  unyielding,  replies  proved  that 
his  interest  in  the  school  had  declined. 

On  the  10th  of  April  we  celebrated,  at  Creek  Town,  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  the  mission.  The 
previous  year  having  seen  it  through  its  first  decade,  its  tenth 
anniversary  had  been  observed  publicly  at  Duke  Town,  and  we 
resolved  to  keep  it  with  some  degree  of  ceremony  ever  after.  It 
was  a  great  and  joyful  occasion  with  us.  Public  divine  service 
was  held  in  the  church,  when  our  brother,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Duke 
Town,  preached  an  excellent  anniversary  sermon,  and  the  other 
brethren  took  different  parts  of  the  services.  The  place  was  filled 
with  a  respectable  audience  of  all  colours,  comprising  King  Eyo 
and  many  of  his  townspeople,  all  the  mission  families,  the  church 
members  from  all  the  stations,  a  number  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
settlers,  and  part  of  the  crew  of  a  brig  lying  in  our  creek,  two 
of  whom,  coopers,  we  had  received  as  church  members.  A  very 
large  company  afterwards  honoured  our  dinner  tables,  and  the 
Sierra  Leone  people  were  so  happy  as  to  assure  us  that  "  the 
colony  itself  could  not  have  done  better." 

It  happened  that  the  day  of  our  celebration  was  "  Good  Friday ;" 
and  that  on  the  following  Sabbath,  "  Easter  Sunday,*'  we  had  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Though  not  ourselves  addicted 
to  the  observance  of  these  days,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  and 
Christian  fellowship  thereon,  the  more  that  we  knew  how  many 
thousands  of  the  Lord's  people  in  other  lands  were  "  regarding 
them  to  the  Lord,"  with  whom  we  held  "  the  communion  of  saints" 
on  Evangelical  Alliance  principles. 

Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  after  that  happy  meeting,  when  one 
of  the  brethren,  who  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  it,  was 
brought  back  in  his  shroud,  to  find  his  last  long  home  in  our  Creek 
Town  cemetery.  In  the  end  of  April  Mr.  Edgerley  began  to  com- 
plain of  his  head,  and  after  seeming  almost  recovered  relapsed, 
and  died  in  the  end  of  May.     The  inevitable  summons  found  him 
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ready.  He  was  in  peace  with  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  had  a  bright  believing  prospect  of  eternal  life.  WiOl 
the  last  whispers  of  his  fedling  breath,  he  r^>eated, — 

**  Jnat  as  I  am,  wlthont  one  plea, 
Bat  that  tliy  blood  waa  abed  ft»r  me, 
And  that  thou  bidat  me  come  to  thee, 
0  Lamb  of  Ood,  I  come." 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  fros 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  It  impressed  me 
solemnly  and  sorrowfully  that  the  three  brethren  who  had  gone 
with  me  to  Calabar,  all  younger  than  myself^  and  naturally  more 
robust,  two  of  them  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  the  third  longer 
there  than  I,  had  all  been  cut  off  before  ma  Truly,  **  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  Mr.  Edgerley,  s 
native  of  England,  had  gone  young  to  Jamaica,  as  a  printer,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  "planting  line,"  in  which  he  advanced 
through  the  various  stages  of  book-keeper  to  be  an  overseer.  TLe 
mercy  of  God  having  arrested  and  converted  him,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Mico  charity,  Montego  Bay;  and  afterwards  in  cpn- 
nection  with  myself,  taught  Mount  Zion  School  first,  and  then 
got  chafge  of  Mount  Horeb  Station;  While  there  he  was  appointed 
by  his  own  desire  to  be  my  assistant  in  Africa.  Having  known 
him,  and  been  associated  with  him  so  long,  and  kno\\ing  so  well 
his  many  valuable  qualities,  I  could  not  but  deeply  feel  his  un- 
expected and  premature  demise 

Wo  made  two  visits  that  year  to  Ikorojiong  or  Ekrikok,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  Ikunitu^  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  being 
occupied  as  a  missionary  station.  Along  the  river  side  between 
these  towns  were  numerous  fanus,  and  as  our  fir^t  visit  was  in 
March,  the  planting  season,  great  numbers  of  ixjople  were  at  work 
as  we  went  along.  One  of  our  house  boys,  Os^itqua,  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  pointed  out  his  father's  plantation ;  immedi- 
ately the  people  there,  who  had  run  to  the  river's  side  to  see  us 
pass,  recognised  him,  called  his  name,  and  cheered  and  laughed 
at  a  great  rate. 

We  found  comparatively  few  people  at  home  on  our  reaching 
the  town,  merely  a  "  class  "  or  town  guard.     They  all  approved. 
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Leartdly  of  the  proposal,  not  then,  indeed,  made  for  the  first  time, 
of  having  a  missionary  to  live  among  thenL  Osuqua's  father,  y/ho 
kept  the  town  that  week,  called  the  people  together,  to  whom 
we  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  before  whom  the  boy  read  a 
lesson,  to  let  them  see  his  progress,  and  stimulate  their  desire  to 
have  all  their  children  educated. 

On  our  way  back,  taking  a  new  channel,  I  had  nearly  rued 
my  curiosity,  finding  the  stream  too  shallow,  when  too  far  on  to 
return.  Only  by  every  one  wading  and  hauling  the  boat  a  long 
way  over  the  flats  did  we  reach  deep  water,  and  rejoin  our  com- 
IMUiions.  One  thing  of  importiince  we  learned,  since  no  man 
knows  when  life  may  depend  on  speed,  never  to  take  that  way 
again  when  in  a  hurry. 

Our  next  visit  to  Ikorofiong  was  at  the  close  of  the  rain  season, 
nrhen  its  inhabitants  were  in  town.  Mrs.  Waddell,  Miss  John- 
stone, Mr.  Baillie,  and  Dr.  Hewan  were  of  the  party.  The  great 
river,  brimful,  was  rolling  a  vast  body  of  water,  half  a  mile  in 
width,  with  the  smooth  and  silent  impetuosity  of  depth  and 
strength,  and  presented  a  noble  appearance.  It  was  the  weekly 
market  ;*  the  beach  was  crowded  with  canoes,  and  soon  the  bank 
was  covered  with  people,  many  of  them  strangers  from  the  inner 
country,  attracted  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  white  people. 
Our  ladies  were  the  wonder,  and  when  Miss  Johnstone,  light  of 
foot,  leaped  out  on  the  sand,  the  women  and  children'  ran  off 
bcreaming,  as  if  she  were  in  pursuit  One  of  our  good  school- 
hoys,  who  had  been  some  time  away,  met  us  on  the  beach,  with  a 
bright  and  happy  face,  clean  shirt,  and  a  cap  of  his  own  knitting. 
His  mother,  whom  we  knew,  was  there  also,  to  welcome  "Mammy" 
to  their  town.  Wherever  we  went  the  white  ladies  carried  tlie 
day,  and  had  the  homage  of  the  crowd  all  to  themselves.  The 
young  women  especially  were  frantic  with  delight,  yet  not  design- 
edly rude  or  obtrusive. 

The  chiefs  yard  was  soon  filled  with  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  to  whom  we  fully  and  freely  preached  the  gaspel. 
The  ladies  met  his  women  apart,  and  were  surprised  to  find  one 
of  King  Eyo*8  wives  among  them,  and  to  learn  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  our  host  We  found  the  people  as  before,  quite 
iieady  to  receive  a  missionary,  and  ground  alrciidy  allotted  for 
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his  use.  When  Mr.  Baillie  told  them  that  he  was  their  man  thejr 
rejoiced,  and  insisted  that  now  he  had  come  he  must  stay,  and 
they  would  give  him  a  house,  and  find  his  "  chop,"  and  do  eveiy- 
thing  for  him  "quite  proper."  They  were  scarcely  willing  to 
wait  till  Mr.  Anderson's  return  from  England  would  free  Mr. 
Baillie  from  the  charge  of  Duke  Town  station.  We  visited  aU 
the  head  men  of  the  town,  and  were  well  received,  gave  each  a 
present  of  a  coloured  cotton  shirt,  with  which  they  hastened  to 
adorn  themselves,  made  the  women  happy  with  needles  and 
thread,  and  the  boys  with  fish  hooks,  received  the  "gentlemai'a' 
present  of  yams  and  a  goat  in  return,  and  departed  highly  gratified 
with  our  visit.  That  station  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most 
mdubrious  and  important  in  the  mission.  From  its  advanced 
position  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  Iniong  country  and  Omon  up 
the  river,  and  interiorly  through  the  Ibibio  and  Ibo  countries  it 
c;iu  hold  communication  with  Bonny  and  even  with  the  Niger, 
the  intervening  regions  being  fertile  and  populous,  and  cultivated 
We  took  care  not  to  leave  our  new  friends  there  in  error  as  to 
the  great  object  of  our  mission,  both  by  making  known  the  truths 
of  life  and  godliness,  and  by  plainly  telling  them  what  things  a 
missionary  could  and  could  not  do  among  them,  and  what  they 
should  and  should  not  expect  from  him,  or  do  to  him,  to  all  which 
they  agreed.  In  one  of  the  gentlemen's  houses  we  observed  a 
mass  of  clay,  peculiarly  adorned  with  feathers  and  painty  designed 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  If  it  were  an  idol  it 
was  like  nothing  in  the  world,  above  or  beneath.  When  we  spoke 
of  the  folly  and  sin  of  trusting  in  such  things,  and  not  in  the 
living  Cod,  the  owner  laughed,  and  said  that  when  the  missionary 
come  ;dl  such  things  would  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Baillie  and  I  visited  Uwet,  We 
required  to  see  King  Eyo,  who  was  at  the  time  at  his  extensive 
plantations  recently  established  far  up  the  river  in  that  direction. 
He  had  gone  thither,  we  suspected,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  our 
importunity,  when  a  bloody  Egbo  tragedy  wiis  to  be  enacted  iu 
Creek  Town,  and  we  followed  him  with  our  pleadings,  though 
they  proved  to  be  in  vain. 

We  anchored  the  first  night  amid  unbroken  forest  perhaps  forty- 
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five  miles  above  our  own  place.  The  tracks  of  elephaats  wete  fre- 
quently seen  coming  througli  the  wood  to  the  water,  and  forming 
in  some  places  regular  crossings.  Wishing  to  avoid  these  we 
selected  for  our  halting  place,  a  deep  pool  in  a  bend  of  the  river, 
with  a  high  and  thickly  wooded  bank  on  one  hand.  Going 
ashore  on  the  opposite  side,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  a  rendez- 
vous of  theirs,  where  they  had  left  unmistakcablc  marks  of  their 
having  been  there  only  the  night  before.  From  the  boat  the  place 
seemed  securely  fenced  by  an  impenetrable  cane  brake,  where 
the  reeds  grew  ten  feet  high,  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  close 
as  spikes  of  grass;  yet  we  discovered  a  road  trampled  down 
through  it,  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  the  canes  standing  like  walb 
cm  each  side,  and  the  impressions  of  the  animals'  feet  deep  in  the 
ground.  Having  no  desire  to  meet  them  in  that  defile  we  did 
not  foUow  their  track  far;  and  by  keeping  our  lamp  burning,  and 
a  fire  in  the  bows  of  our  boat  all  night,  we  deterred  them  ^m 
coming  near  us ;  though  the  surging  of  the  water  was  frequently 
heard  as  they  plunged  and  washed  themselves  at  no  great  distance 
from  us. 

King  Eyo  was  rather  surprised  to  see  us  early  next  morning. 
He  sat  on  a  chair  on  the  river  bank  wrapped  in  a  flannel  gown, 
and  wearing  a  w^hite  cotton  mght>cap.  Around  were  his  farm 
houses,  and  beyond,  for  a  mile  on  every  side,  the  woods  had  been 
cut  away,  and  the  ground  planted  with  yams,  konkies,  and  plan- 
tains. He  was  just  then  engaged  in  giving  his  orders  for  the  day, 
and  canoes  were  departing  crowded  with  people  for  their  different 
places  of  labour.  We  bad  many  friendly  greetings  from  them, 
and  some  looked  glad  to  see  that  we  had  found  our  way  thither. 
The  King  did  not  detain  us  long  with  argument.  He  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  our  views  respecting  the  men  under  Egbo  sentence 
of  death,  and  promised  to  agree  to  their  being  banished,  if  other 
gentlemen  would  concur;  he  agreed  also  to  send  word  to  that 
effect,  and  to  delay  the  execution  till  his  return. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way  past  those  clearings, 
so  greatly  was  the  river  obstructed  with  fallen  trees,  which  had 
grounded  in  shallow  water,  and  would  lie  there  till  next  year's 
flood  swept  them  away.  As  we  advanced  the  woodland  scenery 
became  more  diversified  than  usual     The  river  being  rather  uar- 
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row  there,  perhaps  less  than  a  hundred  yards  across,  and  the 
banks  clothed  with  forest,*  without  one  mangrove  among  them,» 
greater  variety  of  plants  and  trees  were  observable  than  on  the 
endless  mudbanks  lower  down  the  river.  We  noticed  also  the  rare 
beauty  of  different  seasons  on  the  same  tree,  the  various  tints  of 
fading  autumn  on  one  branch,  and  of  bright  budding  spring  on 
another. 

Our  visit  to  Uwet  at  that  time  does  not  require  very  particalar 
mention.  A  badip  was  still  king,  or  Oborabora,  and  received  us  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  as  old  friends.  Only  one  other  chief  was 
in  town,  the  rest  and  their  people  being  at  their  farms  gathering 
and  saving  their  yams.  We  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  both 
their  houses  to  numerous  audiences ;  but  though  pressed  to  remain 
over  night,  when  more  people  would  be  in  town,  we  could  not 
In  fact  I  was  unwell,  and  was  laid  down  With  fever  as  soon  as  we 
reached  home  the  following  evening;  and  ere  able  to  move  about 
again  all  was  over  with  the  Egbo  prisoners. 

To  explain  the  matter  referred  to  I  must  go  back  a  month  or 
two.  One  day  the  grandees  of  Creek  Town  were  thrown  into 
consternation  by  some  awful  discovery,  which  they  tried  to  keep 
secret.  To  mislead  ifi  two  of  them  came  to  the  mission-house  lu 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  to  inform  us  that  a  niadman  wa^^  in 
the  busli,  and  that  we  must  not  let  out  our  house  people,  nor 
receive  strangers  into  our  yard;  for  those  wild  men,  when  they 
took  to  the  bush,  liked  to  distinguish  themselves  by  killing  white 
peo])le  before  they  died.  Of  course  we  thanked  them  for  thtir 
great  care  of  us,  and  questioned  not  our  peculiar  danger  from  such 
V)ad  people  as  they  spoke  of,  having  often  heard  such  things  before. 
From  other  sources  of  information,  however,  we  soon  learned  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. 

A  young  man  from  Bakersey  had  intruded  on  the  E,i:b<> 
mysteries  at  Creek  Tow^n,  pretending  that  he  had  duly  purchased 
the  honours  in  his  own  country;  and  he  could  do  so  the  more 
easily  as  his  father  was  known  to  be  a  great  Egbo  gentleman. 
Ere  long  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  never  been  initiated ;  his 
father  disowned  him  as  a  bad  son,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  He 
had  lived  with  Cufiy  Cobham  up  till  the  day  his  father  came  to 
Creek  Town,  and  then  disappeared,  having  incurred  the  penalty 
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of  deaiL  For  two  days  the  chiefs  of  Egbo  were  out,  with  select 
followers  armed  with  guns  and  cutlasses,  beating  the  bush  and 
hunting  for  him,  as  if  for  a  tiger;  while  two  men  kept  watch  out- 
aide  our  gate  to  seize  him  should  he  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
Mission-house. 

He  could  not  be  found,  nor  could  it  be  known  what  had  become 
of  him,  till  after  ten  days  Cuffy  found  a  body,  which  he  asserted 
was  his,  hanging  dead  in  the  bush.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was 
80  disfigured,  indeed,  by  some  means  or  other,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  recognised;  but  Cufiy  swore  to  its  identity;  and  an  Egbo  pro- 
cession went  in  form  to  the  bush  and  brought  away  its  head. 
Then  Cufiy  was  a  happy  man ;  for  he  had  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  &te  due  to  the  interloper,  who  had  been  his  guest,  and 
whom  he  had  introduced  to  the  Egbo  ceremonies.  He  dressed 
himself  in  his  gayest  attire,  visited  his  friends,  and  paraded  the 
town,  as  a  man  rejoicing  in  being  rescued  from  destruction. 

A  month  more  had  not  passed  when  the  veritable  offender  was 
found  alive  in  the  Duke  Town  plantations,  on  the  Qua  river,  try- 
ing to  find  his  way  home  to  Bakersey.  He  was  brought  bound 
to  Creek  Town,  and  made  so  fast  in  the  yard  of  his  former  friend, 
now  his  jailer,  that  he  would  never  escape  again.  He  had  a  chain 
on  his  neck,  fastened  to  a  beam  over  head,  and  irons  on  his  wrists, 
while  his  elbows  were  tied  behind  his  back ;  his  legs  also  were 
clasped  round  a  post  which  supported  the  roof,  and  his  feet  were 
in  fetters  on  the  other  side.  There  the  wretched  victim  lay  on  a 
mat,  with  a  pillow  under  his  head,  in  silence,  and  from  that  spot 
he  was  not  allowed  to  move,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  till  the 
Egbo  executioners  should  come  to  carry  him  to  the  fatal  market- 
place. When  I  visited  him,  he  was  apathetic,  and  asked  only  for 
food,  as  his  jailer  kept  him  hungry.  When  I  spoke  of  his  sins, 
he  thought  only  of  his  Egbo  offence,  and  knew  of  no  sins  he  had 
ever  done  against  Ood ;  and  when  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  he  wished 
he  would  save  him  from  the  Egbo  sword.  Cuffy  himself  seemed 
as  ignorant  as  he,  but  with  less  excuse ;  for  he  had  often  heard 
the  word  of  Ood  in  and  out  of  church.  Perhaps  the  rum,  that 
be  seemed  more  than  usually  addicted  to  at  that  time,  stupified 
him ;  for  he  forbade  me  speaking  to  the  wretched  youth  of  a 
SAviour,  saying  that  no  one  could  save  him  now.     Several  times 
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he  thus  interrupted  me,  till  one  of  his  slave  bojs,  who  had  bees 
at  school,  and  knew  something  more  than  his  master,  went  and 
whispered  to  him  that  he  entirely  misunderstood  me,  after  whidi 
he  went  aside  and  let  us  alone.  In  vain  some  relaxation  of  the 
poor  fellow's  horrible  chaining  was  sought  Cufij  would  concede 
nothing  to  me  or  any  one  else.  Yet  Oufi^  was  not  a  cruel  man. 
He  was  more'  frank  and  reasonable  than  some  others. 

But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  person  found  dead  in  tbe 
bush  ?  No  one  seemed  to  know,  though  it  was  whispered  that 
Cuffy  was  likely  to  know  better  than  any  one  else.  One  thing 
was  certain,  that  he  drank  harder,  and  was  oftener  and  longer 
absent  from  town  after  that  event,  than  before;  and  it  is  griev- 
ous to  say  that  rum  was  the  death  of  him  at  last^  as  of  many 
others. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  King  Eyo  took  himself  off 
suddenly  from  town,  without  the  notice  that  he  usually  sent  me 
when  designing  to  be  any  considerable  time  away.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  he  merely  deceived  us  when  he  promised  at  the 
farm  to  delay  execution,  and  try  to  bring  round  the  other  gentle- 
men to  humane  views.  Before  he  left  liome  he  had  given  instruc- 
tions to  his  son  to  pay  the  Egbo  men  their  customary  gratuity  of 
rum  and  copper  rods,  when  tliey  brought  the  head  to  his  yard; 
which,  liowever,  it  must  be  added,  his  son  refused  to  do,  lea>'ing 
the  odious  service  to  be  performed  by  another.  And  after  we  had 
seen  him,  his  message  to  the  Egbo  chiefs  was  not  to  delay,  but 
hasten  the  execution.  His  son  felt  aggrieved  by  his  duplicity  as 
well  as  we. 

There  were  two  others,  minor  gentlemen,  under  sentence  of 
death  at  the  same  time,  one  from  Creek  Town,  and  the  other 
from  Duke  Town,  for  intruding  into  Egbo  affairs,  beyond  the 
degrees  they  had  purchased.  The  latter  was  executed,  the  former 
respited.  Speaking  to  Tom  Eyo,  in  whose  yard  the  former  was 
confined,  though  lightly  chained,  I  said  to  him,  "  Wliat  will  you  do 
with  that  man  ]"  "  Don't  know  till  all  Egbo  meet"  "  Sup|)Ose 
his  friends  buy  up  all  Egbo  for  himl"  "  Yes;  that  will  do?" 
"Suppose  they  no  wilH"  "He  must  die,"  "You  kill  him 
because  he  walk  with  big  gentlemen  in  Egbo  pass  what  he  buy?" 
"  Yes,  that  thing  he  do  be  very  big  thing  for  we.     He  eat  Egbo 
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chop !  he  drink  Egbo  rum  1  he  walk  with  Egbo  go  for  bush  !  he 
look  everything  ! "  Saying  so,  Tom  put  his  two  forefingers  to  his 
two  eyes,  expressively,  as  much  as  to  say,  His  profane  eyes  did 
look  at  ail  our  mysteries.  That  man  being  distantly  related  to 
the  King  found  friends  enough  to  pay  the  fine,  and  have  him  fully 
initiated,  whereby  his  life  was  spared. 

It  was  stated  by  an  excellent  authority  that  Eyo,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  more  weight  in  the  Egbo  council  than  any 
other,  held  in  fact  a  commanding  position ;  for  he  had  bought  the 
Egbo  honours  in  advance,  so  many  times  over  that  he  could 
initiate  whom  he  pleased,  and  even  without  bestowing  or  selling 
to  another  these  coveted  privileges,  of  which  he  held,  as  it  were, 
the  title  deeds  or  patent,  he  could  control  the  council,  having  a 
vote  for  every  patent  of  nobility  he  had  purchased.  In  that  way 
be  invested  part  of  his  wealth,  and  sought  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  his  own  hands. 

Doctor  £yo,  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  and  father-in-law  to 
Toung  Eyo,  was  an  adherent  of  all  the  old  superstitions  and  bloody 
customs  of  the  country.  He  took  ill  our  attempts  at  reformation, 
and  said  savagely,  that  we  wanted  to  spoil  the  country  and  had 
better  leave  it.  "  What  way  you  talk  about  your  God,"  he  said. 
**  He  no  kill  Mr.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  Edgerley;  and  what  worse  can 
be  do  to  Cakbar  man  ? " 

The  enmity  to  the  missionaries  displayed  by  some  of  the  old 
European  traders,  during  the  past  two  years,  was  continued 
in  this.  Two  young  men,  agents  of  a  Qlasgow  house,  arrived  in 
Calabar  by  the  mail  steamer,  to  take  part  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  us  from  valued 
friends  in  Scotland.  Surprised  as  we  were  at  their  unexpected 
appearance,  and  off-hand  way  of  going  to  work,  they  were  equally 
so  to  find  their  expectations  disappointed  of  hiring  lodgings  in 
the  town,  and  that  they  had  no  place  to  live.  Humanity  and 
Christian  friendship  required  that  we  should  offer  them  temporary 
accommodation  in  our  houses;  but  we  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  engage  in  no  trading  operations  while  sojourning 
on  mission  premises.  Their  arrival,  however,  produced  such  a 
violent  irritation  against  the  mission  generaUy,  among  the  old 
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supercargoes,  and  such  misrepresentations  to  their  merchants  at 
home,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  bringing  rivals  from  Scotland 
to  supplant  them,  that  in  self-defence  we  published  the  following 
minute  in  the  Missionary  Hecord  of  our  church  : — 

"The  Calabar  missionaries  regret  to  find  that  misconception 
still  prevails  in  some  places  respecting  their  entire  disconnection, 
and  that  of  their  agents  and  dwellings,  from  all  trading  operations. 
They  feel  bound  to  abstain  from  everything  of  the  kind,  directly 
or  indirectly ;  and,  therefore,  while  their  houses  are  ever  open  to 
their  countrymen  in  seasons  of  need,  of  which  not  a  few  have 
found  the  benefit,  they  cannot  afford  them  accommodation  for  carry- 
ing on  their  mercantile  transactions.  They  feel  the  more  called 
to  make  this  statement  public  as  board  and  lodgings  cannot  be  got 
in  the  native  towns  suitable  for  Europeans;  and  persons  coming 
to  this  country,  unaware  of  these  things,  may  bring  themselves 
and  us  into  great  difficulties.  The  mission  premises  are  sacred  to 
the  work  of  the  gospel" 

Ere  long  a  letter  from  the  Consul  arrived,  enclosing  one  to  him 
of  complaint  and  of  threats,  from  certain  supercargoes  in  the 
river,  relative  to  the  young  men  referred  to,  and  inciuiring  if  we 
did  not  hold  the  mission  grounds  on  condition  of  abstaining 
entirely  from  the  trade  of  the  country.  Directed  by  the  brethren  to 
reply,  I  informed  Mr.  Hutchinson, /ro»t  my  own  hnoicledg^^  that 
we  did  not  hold  the  mission  grounds  on  the  terms  he  mentioned. 
We  had  a  rule,  indeed,  against  any  member  of  our  mission  trading, 
but  were  answerable  for  its  observance  solely  to  our  Board  of 
^Missions.  The  letter  from  the  supercargoes,  we  said  further, 
expressed  opinions  and  resolutions  which  he,  as  a  magistrate, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  sanction.  It  concerned  us,  however, 
only  to  inform  him,  that  the  strangers  in  question  had  received 
no  more  than  temporary  accommodation  in  one  of  our  houses  in  a 
time  of  need,  which  the  complainants  themselves  and  others  had 
received,  and  for  w^hich  the  missionaries  did  not  deem  themselves 
accountable  to  any  person. 

Mr.  E ,  one  of  these  complaining  gentlemen,  with  wliom  we 

had  once  been  very  good  friends,  meeting  me  in  the  King's  house, 
some  time  afterwards,  held  out  his  hand  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     I  took  it;  but  told  him,  that  the  hand  held  out  in 
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friendship  should  never  have  signed  a  paper  charging  the  mis- 
uonaries  with  "aiding  and  abetting  the  natives  and  others  in 
swindling  the  old  supercargoes.*'  He  denied  having  done  so,  till 
informed  that  we  had  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  had  been 
sent  the  merchants  of  the  African  Association,  to  which  we  were 
surprised  to  see  his  name  attached 

Other  causes  beside  our  supposed  connection  with  rivals  in 
their  business,  operated  to  estrange  some  of  these  gentlemen  and 
the  missionaries,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Only  recently  a  leader  among  them  had  so  disgraced  himself  by 
vile  connections  on  shore,  that  Bang  Eyo  advised  him  to  bring 
out  his  white  wife  from  home,  rather  than  get  into  rows  with  the 
towns-people  about  a  black  one,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  before 
the  idol  apd  priests  of  Qua.  Could  we  speak  to  him  again  1 
Another  had  so  misbehaved  even  after  friendly  advice,  that,  seeing 
him  swaggering  up  the  road  towards  our  house,  Mrs.  WaddcU 
retired ;  and  I  had  to  meet  and  stop  him,  and  tell  him  plainly  she 
could  not  speak  to  him,  though  previously  on  visiting  terms. 
Beside  things  of  that  sort,  more  than  can  be  detailed,  the  educa- 
tion which  the  youths  of  the  country  were  receiving  proved 
injurious  to  the  supposed  interests  of  our  opponents.  They  said 
that  it  made  them  only  more  acute  and  knavish  than  formerly ; 
while  the  young  men  themselves  said  that  it  enabled  them  to 
keep  their  own  accounts,  and  to  detect  the  fraudulent  tricks  by 
which  they  used  to  be  imposed  on.  There  was  also  seen  the 
natural  antipathy  of  the  godless  worldling  to  earnest  Christianity ; 
and  the  alternate  cunning  and  bitterness  of  a  hostile  creed,  which 
has,  by  every  art,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  opposed  evan- 
gelical missions.  May  we  not  suppose  that  similar  cases,  in  other 
countries  also,  might  be  attributed  more  truly  to  similar  causes, 
than  to  missionaries  going  out  of  their  way  to  meddle  with  other 
people's  business,  and  make  enemies  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
naturally  and  certainly  they  would  rather  have  for  friends. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  Glasgow  were  innocently  the  cause  of 
bringing  up  palavers  against  the  missionaries  among  the  natives 
also.  Having  no  ship  in  the  river  they  got  leave,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  rivals,  to  build  u  house  for  themselves  ashore  at 
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Duke  Town,  and  this  time  thej  took  care  to  be  £eir  enongh  ttm 
the  mission  ground  to  keep  us  clear.  But  all  would  not  da  At 
a  great  meeting  of  the  native  traders,  to  consult  about  their  own 
interests,  the  case  of  white  men  living  ashore,  and  trading  without 
a  ship,  was  discussed;  and  the  following  peculiar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  our  opponents. 

**  All  the  mischief,"  they  said,  "  arose  from  the  missionaries 
living  on  shore.  They  lived  too  long,  and  showed  others  how  to 
live  long  also ;  and  soon  they  would  see  all  the  white  people  living 
on  shore,  and  more  would  come,  till  they  would  be  too  many. 
Before  time  white  people  lived  all  on  shipboard ;  and  while  they 
lived  in  their  ships  the  countiy  was  safe.  They  used  to  get  sick 
and  die  soon,  and  were  afraid  to  stay  one  year  in  the  river.  Now 
they  won't  die;  the  nussionaries  teach  them  to  live  long;  so  they 
stop  in  Calabar  two  or  three  years,  and  fill  two  or  three  ships 
before  they  go  back  to  England.  Before  time  also,  if  a  captain 
planted  anything  ashore,  when  he  went  away,  the  women  boiled 
water  and  threw  on  it  to  kill  it ;  lest  he  return,  and  see  it  grow- 
ing, and  call  it  liLs.  Now  the  missionaries  plant  trees  at  all  their 
houses,  orange,  and  mango,  and  bread  fruit,  and  other  kinds,  and 
live  to  see  the  trees  grow  big,  and  eat  the  fruit,  and  call  them 
theirs,  and  call  all  the  place  theirs.  Before  time,  white  men  never 
went  to  market ;  they  gave  their  coppers  to  some  gentleman,  who 
supplied  them  with  yams,  and  fowl,  and  goats,  and  all  they 
wanted;  but  now  the  missionaries  go  to  market  and  buy  for 
themselves,  and  find  the  price  of  everything."  For  these  reasons 
they  advised  that  white  men  be  no  longei:  allowed  to  live  in  the 
country;  that  the  missionaries  go  home,  and  the  captains  keep  to 
their  ships. 

The  meeting,  however,  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  views  of  these 
objectors.  The  missionaries,  it  was  thought,  might  be  trusted  to 
live  among  them  without  injury,  and  even  with  benefit  to  them  and 
their  children ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  traders  must  bring  their 
ships  and  live  on  board.  There  was  a  point  and  force  in  some  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  about  the  longevity  of  the  captains  of  late, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  one.  Formerly,  when  they 
died  in  the  river,  the  payment  of  debts  owing  to  them  was  easily 
evaded ;  indeed  they  were  generally  held  as  cancelled.     When  a 
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ship  waSi  '*  cleaned  out,"  no  unusual  case,  there  was  no  one  com- 
petent to  look  after  the  owner's  interests.  The  cessation  of  so 
easy  a  way  of  clearing  off  old  scores  was  naturally  a  matter  of 
regret  to  some  who  had  once  been  benefitted  thereby. 

We  came  into  collision  with  the  King  that  year,  and  suffered 
not  a  little  annoyance  for  some  months,  on  account  of  a  poor, 
timid  creature,  who  had  sought  his  protection  first  and  then  ours, 
from  her  brutal  master  and  husband.  The  man  was  one  of  Eyo's 
chief  traders,  and  though  forbidden  to  make  her  "chop  nut"  for 
reputed  witchcraft,  he  was  able  to  abuse  her  so  much  in  other 
ways,  that^  finding  no  refuge  in  the  King's  yard,  she  fled  to  us  for 
safety. 

The  very  day  after  the  woman  came  to  the  mission  premises 
Mrs.  Waddell  went  to  the  King  to  inquire  about  her,  and  thence, 
by  his  desire,  to  her  master,  using  Iter  best  endeavours  to  produce 
reconciliation.  The  man  was,  however,  obstinately  un3delding. 
^to,  he  sud,  must  return  to  his  house;  for  she  was  his  slave  and 
his  wife;  though  indeed  he  had- formally  expelled  her  from  his 
wives'-yard ;  and  ho  would  give  no  promise  to  allay  her  fears  of 
being  punished  for  her  absence.  She  trembled  and  cried  at  the 
idea  of  returning  to  him,  and  said  she  would  rather  go  to  the  bush 
and  hang  herself  Hearing  that  he  was  talking  wildly  about  our 
"  keeping  her,"  I  tried  to  convince  him,  that,  if  he  would  only  be 
quiet,  and  let  his  own  heart  cool  and  her  fears  subside,  we  would 
induce  her  to  return  to  him  by  the  time  he  came  back  from  the 
oil  country,  whither  he  was  then  going  on  his  master's  business ; 
and  as  it  was  the  rain  season  I  gave  him  a  new  wooUen  shirt, 
which  soothed  and  comforted  him,  and  so  aU  seemed  amicably 
settled 

During  his  absence,  however,  two  of  his  wives  came  and  coaxed 
her  to  go  home  with  them,  under  assurances  of  peace  and  safety, 
and  we  advised  her  to  comply.  She  went,  but  was  soon  back 
again,  having  got  a  hint  that  she  was  to  be  chained  till  he  came 
home.  A  month  elapsed  ere  he  returned,  and  then  he  was  veiy 
sick;  and,  blaming  her  for  bis  sickness,  he  sent  armed  men  to  de- 
mand and  bring  her  home,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  same 
effect    That  was  a  new  feature  in  the  case,  and  I  locked  my  yard- 
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gate,  and  went  to  Eyo  to  complain  of  such  an  intnisioiL  He 
apologized,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  not  sent  the  guard  A 
second  time  the  man  would  have  outraged  our  house  had  not  his 
nijuster  forbidden  him.  Then  he  sent  men  to  lie  in  wait  in  the 
paths  leading  to  the  spring  and  the  market,  where  they  thought 
to  catch  her;  but  she  got  word  of  the  design,  and  escaped  their 
hands. 

He  died,  and  his  death  complicated  the  business ;  for  Ata  now 
belonged  to  the  King,  and  he,  already  provoked,  was  as  hard  to 
deal  with,  though  not  so  violent  as  her  former  master.  I  wanted 
to  intercede  for  her  as  an  absconded  servant ;  he  insisted  on  her 
being  treated  as  a  rebellious  wife.  This  required  her  not  only  to 
"  cry'*  for  the  deceased  the  full  time,  and  submit  to  all  the  indig- 
nities due  to  a  widow  who  had  let  her  husband  die;  but  to  re- 
ceive an  Egbo  flogging,  the  discipline  pn)per  for  unruly  spouses, 
to  teach  them,  as  Eyo  said,  "  to  look  out  for  their  husbands."  In 
vain  I  pleaded  that  she  had  not  been  solely  to  blame  in  the  do- 
mestic broil,  that  she  had  been  repudiated  by  the  man,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  worse  treated  than  the  other  wives.  He  was 
unyielding,  and  not  only  made  reflections  on  the  growing  insub- 
ordination of  the  shives,  but  insinuated  its  being  attributable  to 
our  interference,  if  not  encouragement — a  line  of  remark  wliich  I 
felt  bound  to  reprove  promptly — and  we  parted  with  very  cold 
civility. 

The  King's  wives  took  up  the  cause,  and  would  not  leani  a  les- 
son from  the  ladies  of  the  mission-house,  because  we  "  kept  Ata," 
and  would  not  "let  her  go  cry  for  her  father.'*  ^Missionaries 
according  to  them,  would  spoil  the  country;  for  the  people  ditd 
faster  than  before;  and  soon  "their  father,"  would  not  have  a 
man  to  follow  liim.  It  were  better  we  took  our  God,  and  went 
away  to  our  own  country,  for  black  man's  god  would  do  for  them. 
Then  all  the  women  of  the  town  made  the  aflfair  their  own,  and 
cursed  Ata,  and  proposed  to  come  in  a  body,  and  take  her  bj 
force,  and  "  make  her  go  cry  for  her  father."  The  poor  woman, 
indeed,  did  little  else  than  cry  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  and 
could  hardly  swallow  her  food  for  her  tears.  Rumours  prevailed 
also,  that  the  King  had  threatened  to  break  up  the  mission,  and 
send  us  all  away.     "  And  then  it  will  be  bad  for  us,"  said  one  of 
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the  members ;  "  for  if  you  go  away,  you  must  shake  tlie  dust  off 
jour  feet  against  this  town." 

A  friendly  supercargo  was  employed  to  remonstrate  with  me 
against  harbouring  the  woman  any  longer,  as  the  King  was  em- 
barrassed by  her  obstinacy,  and  could  not  make  the  man's  funeral 
in  due  form,  tOl  she  and  the  other  wives  had  wailed  the  allotted 
time  for  him.  I  asked  him  what  assurance  he  could  give  that  she 
would  not  be  worse  treated  than  the  other  wives ;  for  without  some 
security  of  the  kind,  she  would  not  voluntarily  leiftve  our  protec- 
tion, and  I  would  not  compel  her.  He  could  give  none,  and  she 
remained. 

At  last,  Young  Eyo  came,  and  indirectly  promised  what  we  re- 
quired, if  we  "  would  only  bring  the  woman  down,  and  trust  his 
father;''  for  no  gentleman,  he  said,  could  honourably  ill  use  a 
person  for  whom  another  gentleman,  his  equal,  had  interceded. 
He  said  also  that  it  was  high  time  the  affair  was  settled ;  for  all 
the  couutry  was  talking  about  the  quarrel  between  his  father  and 
me,  and  taking  advantage  of  it ;  and  for  his  own  part,  when  his 
two  fathers  contended,  he  was  like  one  torn  in  pieces.  We  called 
up  the  poor  woman,  and  let  her  hear  what  Young  Eyo  said.  She 
was  satisfied,  and  next  day  accompanied  Mrs.  Waddell  to  the 
King,  who  spoke  peaceably  to  her ;  and  so  the  "  palaver  was  set," 
to  our  great  relief,  after  three  months'  agitiition. 

The  women  Aqiui  and  Ibok,  formerly  mentioned,  were  involved 
in  Ata$  affair,  so  far  as  to  suffer  for  it.  So  long  as  she  was  with 
us,  the  former  was  ordered  not  to  visit  the  Mission-house  or 
Church ;  and  the  latter  was  severely  flogged  for  having  directed  her 
to  take  refuge  in  our  yard,  though  ostensibly  for  some  other  cause. 
We  very  deeply  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  Ibok,  for  she  was  capri- 
ciously and  tyranically  used ;  but  it  showed  what  the  other  would 
have  got  had  she  been  caught  unprotected.  When  Mrs.  Waddell 
visited  her  the  next  day,  she  was  consoled  to  find  her  in  a  good 
state  of  mind,  and,  though  in  cliain,  with  her  books  beside  her, 
and  Aqua  sitting  with  her  giving  her  comfort.  Unhappily,  she 
had  laid  herself  open  to  the  blow,  having  done  what  I  advised  her 
not  to  do,  believing  that  it  was  a  snare  to  catch  her.  So  she  was 
caught,  and  I  had  to  be  silent.  At  my  wife's  intercession,  the 
other  ere  long  obtained  enlargement ;  but  she  was  soon  confined 
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again,  and  more  closelj  than  before,  for  having  refused  obedience 
where  disobedience  was  a  virtue;  but  from  that  also  we  procnzed 
her  release  on  a  fitting  opportunity. 

At  that  time,  indeed,  our  King  seemed  to  be  growing  perfectly 
overbearing.  Having  outstripped  all  rivab  among  his  countiy- 
men,  and  risen  far  above  them,  and  having  freed  himself  from 
dependence  on  the  old  supercargoes,  by  getting  out  a  ship  con- 
signed to  himself,  the  clerk  of  which  lived  in  Ids  yard  and  trans- 
acted his  business,  he  seemed  determined  to  subject  us  also  to 
his  will,  and  then  he  would  be  supreme.  Poor  man,  his  great- 
ness was  but  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  which  soon  withered 
away. 

In  reviewing  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  work  daring  this 
year,  we  could  observe  various  grounds  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  prosecute  it  with  unabated  resolution.  The  House  of  Qod 
had  been  always  open,  and  the  word  of  GU)d  preached  every  Sab- 
bath to  large  and  attentive  congregations,  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, Yuung  Eyo  was  restored,  ere  its  close,  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  having  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  deep  contrition. 
Ife  seemed  to  have  attained  a  better  insight  into  liis  lost  condi- 
tion as  a  sinner,  and  a  livelier  sense  of  his  need  of  the  divine  Sa- 
viour than  before,  though  still  deficient,  we  feared,  in  a  just  sense 
of  his  own  nothingness,  and  appreciation  of  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  In  his  restoration,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the 
ai)ostolic  injunction,  "  Them  that  sin,  rebuke  before  all,  that 
others  may  fear."  No  new  exclusions  had  been  found  necessary; 
four  new  members  had  been  baptized,  two  of  them  had  been  re- 
gularly married,  and  thirteen  additions  had  been  made  to  the  cla>s 
of  catechumens,  making  in  all  twenty-four.  Thus  we  had  peice 
and  prosperity  within  our  borders,  more  than  a  counterbalance  for 
our  outward  troubles.  Our  work  of  translation  had  also  gone  for- 
ward steadily.  Beside  the  labours  of  the  brethren  in  that  way,  I 
had  completed  several  books,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, for  my  own  use  in  the  Church  on  God's  day,  and  had  writ- 
ten also  a  series  of  lectures  on  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  on  the  Ten 
Commandments — these  last  being  subsequently  printed  for  the 
use  of  our  advanced  classes. 
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A  few  incidents  that  I  find  recorded  this  year  may  be  noticed, 
though  not  part  of  our  work.  Young  Antica  Cobham  of  Duke 
Town,  mentioned  several  times  already  as  a  ruthless  murderer, 
whom  the  Egbo  laws  could  not  reach,  whom,  indeed,  they 
strengthened  in  his  crimes,  met  a  fate  this  year  worthy  of  his 
bloody  deeds.  It  is  an  eternal  truth  that  ^  they  who  sin  without 
law  shall  perish  without  law."  Old  Antica  being  dead,  the  son 
was  master,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  killed  one  of  his  wives  at  a 
blow.  The  great  men  of  the  town  regarded  the  affair  with  indif- 
ference. "  It  be  only  his  woman,"  said  Heny  Cobham,  his  uncle, 
"  no  palaver  live  for  that."  Palaver  did  live  for  it,  however, 
to  the  miscreant's  cost,  and  vengeance  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  poor  woman  had  relatives  among  the  farm  people, 
called  *'  blood  men,"  and  they  demanded  that  Antica  be  delivered 
np  to  them.  Their  demand  was,  of  course,  refused,  and  they  in- 
stantly put  the  Cobham  farms  under  ban,  and  forbade  all  inter- 
course with  the  family  in  town.  The  tables  were  turned;  the 
slaves  now  "  blew  Egbo,"  in  their  own  way,  on  their  masters ;  and 
the  latter  had  to  submit,  and  give  up  the  offender  to  trial,  before 
a  mixed  court  of  his  own  family,  and  a  deputation  of  head  slaves. 
They  made  him  "  chop  nut ;"  but  mistrusting  its  effect,  or  hasten- 
ing to  complete  their  work,  they  hung  him  by  the  neck  to  the 
ridge-pole  of  the  Palaver  House,  and  left  him  there.  Whether 
through  a  sense  of  justice,  or  of  fear,  in  neither  of  the  towns  was 
a  word  spoken  in  the  villain's  defence,  or  in  reprobation  of  the 
*•  wild  justice"  of  the  farm  slaves. 

One  of  the  old  acts  of  barbarous  superstition  that  we  had 
thought  abolished,  was  repeated  that  year  by  the  Duke  Town 
people.  The  chiefs  carried  an  albino  negress  to  Parrot  Island, 
and  sacrificed  her  there  to  the  Indent  ByUc,  What  object  they  had 
in  view  could  not  be  learned ;  but  great  was  the  consternation  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business,  when  the  following  day  one  of  the 
prime  actors  therein,  Edem  Oku^  suddenly  died. 

The  condition  of  persons  who  sold  their  freedom  to  better  their 
circumstances  was  illustrated  by  the  following  case : — A  would-be 
gentleman  of  the  Ibilno  country,  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
Egbo,  had  impoverished  himself  to  buy  them,  selling  hb  slaves 
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first,  and  then  himself,  to  King  Eya  Thoiigb  desired  to  live  at 
Creek  Town,  he  went  back  to  his  old  place;  and,  when  recalled, 
delayed  or  refused  to  return,  and  sent  rather  a  saucy  answec 
Eyo  brooked  no  disobedience,  and  soon  had  him  arrested,  and 
brought  before  him.  What  he  said  to  him  was  not  repoited, 
and  probably  it  was  not  much — for  he  seldom  wasted  words ;  hot 
what  he  did  was  this.  He  had  him  made  fast  to  a  post,  aod 
flogged  by  two  Egbo  runners,  four  score  lashes  each.  The  poor 
fellow  was  not  killed,  but  his  life  was  not  worth  much  for  a  good 
while  afterwards.  This  love  for  Egbo  privileges,  which  led  smaU 
gentlemen  often  to  sell  their  servants  to  procure  them,  furnished 
an  illustration  of  an  obscure  proverb — "  He  that  is  despised,  and 
hath  a  servant,  is  better  than  he  that  honoureth  himself  and 
lacketh  bread."* 

One  morning,  on  opening  our  house  doors,  I  perceived  a  little 
bird  caught  by  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
very  small  bird,  and  the  spider  was  of  the  largest  size,  its  threads 
being  as  strong  as  sewing  silk,  and  glutinous  as  bird-lime.  The 
hunter  had  not  expected  such  prey,  and  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  the  captive,  which,  entangled  by  the  wings  and  feet,  could 
not  even  flutter  to  release  itself. 

Our  carpenter's  dog  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  as  it 
lay  on  the  floor  of  its  master's  house,  near  his  feet.  The  vit^il 
spark  was  quenched  so  instantaneously,  that  the  creature  never 
moved  nor  cried;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  still  sleeping  for  an 
liour  afterwards,  till  one  tried  to  rouse  and  j)ut  it  out.  "When 
dissected  the  next  day,  its  blood  was  found  still  in  a  li(juid  stat.- ; 
which  confirmed  what  others  had  obsepved,  tliat  the  electric  fluid 
prevents  coagulation.  It  seemed  strange,  also,  that  while  the 
course  of  the  lightning,  from  the  roof  to  the  dog,  could  be  ea.-ily 
traced  by  its  obvious  eftocts,  no  appearance  of  its  escape  thence 
could  be  found— as  if  it  had  been  absorbed  in  the  body  of  the 
aninial. 

A  small  electric  fish  abounds  in  the  Calabar  rivers,  which  iinnvs 
to  a  length  of  five  inches,  and  gives  a  smart  shock.  I  used  to 
keep  a  few  of  them  in  a  basin  for  observation  or  amusement :  for 
th.y  gave  no  trouble,  requiring  only  to  have  their  water  occasion- 

*  Frov.  xii.  9. 
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ally  changed.  Thej  killed  other  little  fish,  half  their  own  size, 
when  put  in  with  them ;  and  veiy  small  ones  they  swallowed. 
The  effect  of  the  electric  stroke  on  those  killed  was  such,  that 
their  colour  changed  from  a  dark  brown  to  an  ashy  hue,  their 
mouth  gaped,  and  they  became  bent  and  rigid.  Some  were  only 
benumbed  with  the  first  shock,  and  when  traasferred  to  another 
basin,  recovered*;  and  received  several  shocks  m  that  way,  still 
recovering,  before  they  finally  succumbed  to  their  adversariea 
The  electrics  could  not  be  seen  to  operate.  When  watched,  they 
remained  quiet  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  fish  swim- 
ming about  them,  though  they  sharply  resented  the  intrusion  of 
human  fingers,  and  the  least  touch  was.  followed  by  a  stroke  that 
shook  the  whole  ann.  They  eyed  those  who  looked  at  them, 
exchanging  glances  without  fear,  as  if  they  should  say.  We  dare 
you  to  touch  us.  After  withdrawing  and  returning,  we  found 
their  little  neighbours  benumbed  or  dead.  They  could  not,  of 
course,  electrify  each  other,  being  all  surcharged ;  but  they  often 
fought  together,  seizing  each  other  by  the  side,  heedless  of  our 
observation.  Some  brought  to  this  country  alive  have  been 
regarded  with  great  curiosity — express  messengers  coming  from 
London  and  Edinburgh  to  receive  them  in  Liverpool,  and  some 
of  them  have  gone  as  for  as  Berlin,  where  they  "  had  the  honour 
of  performing"  before  Ins  late  royal  highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
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WEhaveoOTietoflielartTetrcfoiirlibQviEaiiiCh^^  Thi 
school,  which  had  been  taught  fm  eight  months  hf  jaua^ 
Mr.  Edgerley,  again  devolved  on  me,  when  he  retorned  to  Duke 
Town  to  conduct  the  printing,  in  room  of  his  deceased  father. 
An  incident  of  that  department  of  our  duty  may  be  mentioned  to 
exemplify  the  impartiality  with  which  it  was  conducted.  The 
King's  youngest  son,  Ekpenifong,  was  a  careless  little  fellow,  averse 
to  the  school,  and  full  of  excuses  for  avoiding  it  One  day  he 
was  later  than  ordinary,  and  his  excuses,  though  various  and 
ingenious,  all  proved  to  be  false.  His  guardian  attendant,  Ehpri- 
toong^  a  steady,  good  boy,  it  was  ascertained,  had  been  endeavour- 
ing for  an  hour  to  get  him  along,  with  continual  resistance  or 
evasion  from  his  little  master.  The  one  was  punished,  therefore, 
and  the  other  rewarded;  and  when  the  King  heard  thereof,  he 
sent  me  back  a  message  to  say  that  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  ma 

The  following  case  painfully  exhibits  the  degree  in  which  even 
King  Eyo's  mind  was  under  the  dread  of  the  old  superstition. 
Yet  why  should  we  wonder  at  it^  when,  so  late  as  two  centuries 
ago,  in  this  Christian  and  enlightened  land  of  Britain,  the  belief 
in  witches,  and  dealings  with  the  devil,  was  almost  universal,  and 
intellectual  and  religious  giants,  like  Richard  Baxter,  were  strongly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  such  things) 
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A  head  woman,  in  charge  of  a  farm,  committed  a  serious  &ult» 
and  lost  her  master's  favour,  and  the  farm  too.  She  went  to  an 
abia-idiong,  to  learn  what  she  must  do  to  recover  her  former 
position ;  but,  her  visit  to  him  becoming  known,  the  arts  she  had 
been  directed  to  employ  for  that  purpose  were  construed  into  attempts 
on  the  King's  life.  Her  explanation  was  not  received ;  he  would 
allow  none  of  his  people  to  cany  his  name  to  an  abia-idiong  for  any 
purpose.  Her  ears  were,  therefore,  cut  off;  the  other  women  were 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  beating  her ;  and 
then  she  was  chained,  it  was  said,  never  to  be  released  tiU  she  died. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  this  woman,  though  chained,  had 
practised  to  set  "poison"  for  the  king — something,  according  to 
the  Obea  system,  to  afflict  or  destroy  him — and  that  she  had  im- 
precated judgments  on  him,  and  invoked  the  names  of  the  great 
men  of  former  generations,  his  forefathers,  to  come  and  take  him 
away  from  aU  his  riches  and  honours,  and  make  him  as  them- 
selves. She  was  not  a  church-going  woman,  nor  known  as  having 
attended  meetings  to  hear  the  word  of  God  anywhere,  else,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  that  she  had  perverted  solemn  reflec- 
tions on  the  instability  of  human  greatness  into  imprecations. 
The  King  was  so  moved,  when  he  heard  this  account  of  her  sayings 
and  doings,  which  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  that  he  ordered 
her  to  be  chained  by  the  neck,  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  before  his  gate,  and  her  feet  made  fast  to  another,  and  to 
be  there  left,  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  day  and  night,  without 
meat  or  drink,  till  she  died. 

We  shuddered  to  hear  of  such  a  sentence,  pronounced  by  Eyo, 
and  to  be  inflicted  before  our  eyes.  But  every  one  said  that  the 
woman  had  attempted  Ins  life,  and  deserved  to  die  the  worst 
death.  The  first  night  the  wretched  victim  of  passion  and  super- 
stition was  thus  staked  to  the  ground,  our  members'  class  met, 
and  I  had  a  proper  opportunity  to  instruct  them  on  the  subject. 
In  conclusion,  I  said  to  Young  Eyo,  knowing  that  he  would  tell 
his  father,  that  none  of  the  mission  family  would  walk  that  street 
while  the  wretched  woman  lay  there ;  for  how  could  we  look  on 
her  miseries,  unable  to  relieve  them ;  and  that  I  was  astonished  a 
man  of  his  sense  would  let  sUch  fool  stories  frighten  or  provoke 
liim  to  commit  such  an  atrocity. 
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Next  morning  our  glass  showed  us  the  poor  creature  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  our  hearts  sunk.  Soon,  howeTo;  a 
man  came  and  relaxed  the  chain  off  her  neck,  and  she  sat  up.  Hi 
returned  and  released  her  feet^  and  removed  her  to  a  shed  at  oat 
side  of  the  street,  where  were  other  offenders.  We  thanked 
God  that  Eyo's  better  sense  had  prevailed,  and  more  when  ve 
learned  that  her  sentence  had  been  commuted,  though  it  was  stiQ 
too  severe — perpetual  confinement  and  short  allowances  of  food 
and  water.  She  was  not  to  die ;  and  we  could  wait  and  watch  for 
a  favourable  opportunity,  when  the  King's  wrath  had  subsided,  to 
intercede  on  her  behalf,  as  also  to  teach  her  something  better  of 
her  relation  and  duties,  to  both  Qod  and  man,  than  she  yet  knev. 

When  the  occasion  offered  for  alluding  to  the  subject,  I  said  to 
him,  that  I  spoke  not  on  her  behalf  so  much  as  his  own ;  for  his 
character  would  be  ruined  by  such  treatment  of  the  woman,  and 
his  peace  and  safety  endangered.  If  he  showed  faith  in  such  arts 
as  she  was  said  to  have  practised,  he  would  be  always  exposed  to 
them — having  enemies  enough  in  the  country  envious  of  his 
prosperity.  His  safety,  like  ours,  lay  in  despising  them ;  and  he 
should  let  it  be  known  that,  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  some  others 
he  was  a  white  man.  We  did  not,  while  j)resenting  such  low 
considerations,  neglect  suitable  appeals  to  his  conscience  in  the 
name  of  God,  nor  fail  to  urge  the  claims  of  humanity ;  but  the 
foregoing  views  had  probably,  for  the  time,  the  greatest  effect,  and 
he  promised  to  mitigate  her  punishment.  He  was  in  no  hurrj', 
indeed,  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  interviews  and  remonstrances 
were  repeated,  both  by  Mrs.  WaddcU  and  myself,  during  nearly 
three  months,  ere  he  further  reduced  her  sentence  to  banishment 
to  his  Cwet  farms,  where  she  might  live  and  work,  out  of  the  way 
of  doing  any  person  any  harm. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  finish  our  work  in  Calabar  in  peacp. 
The  affairs  of  a  Sierra  Leone  man  embroiled  us  afresh  with  the 
supercargoes.  He  came  to  Calabar  seeking  employment  at  his 
trade,  as  carpenter,  and  having  certificates  of  Christian  character 
from  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  others  of  station  in  that 
colony,  he  got  work  at  Creek  Town,  and  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
gentlemen's  yards. 
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Hazeley  was  a  man  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  a  headstrong,  bullying  young  trader,  who  had  recently 

appeared  in  our  river.     The  latter,  M.  H ,  previously  well 

known  at  Bonnj^,  was  sent  to  collect  the  debts  of  a  captain  who 
had  died  the  year  before.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  called 
at  many  gentlemen's  houses,  and  if  the  servants  did  not  find  their 
masters  for  him,  he  let  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  stick.  In  this 
way  he  struck  a  man  in  Camaroon's  yard,  who  proved  to  be 
Hazeley's  servant;  and  when  the  latter  afterwards  meeting  him 
and  his  surgeon  in  the  street,  inquired  why  he  had  done  so,  he 
cursed  and  passed  him.  From  words  they  came  to  blows ;  and 
though  the  black  man  was  unarmed,  and  the  others  fought  him 
with  their  sticks,  he  might  have  proved  enough  for  them  both,  had 
not  their  Eroomeu  knocked  him  do^Ti,  and  held  him  while  they 
beat  him.  The  King,  hearing  the  tumult,  ran  out  and  rescued 
Hazeley  from  their  hands.  Even  then  they  presumed  to  desire 
Eyo  to  chain  him,  and  send  him  to  their  ship  to  be  flogged, 
for  daring  to  fight  white  men ;  but  he  more  wisely  sent  the  poor  fel- 
low to  me  to  have  his  head  dressed,  as  it  bled  profusely.  Meetmg 
Young  Eyo  on  their  way  down  the  river,  they  told  him  that  they 
would  return  in  a  day  or  two  and  take  Hazeley  by  force  to  their 
ahip,  to  have  him  flogged  and  chained. 

The   "river    gentlemen,"    alarmed  by  the  terrible   story  M. 

H and  his  surgeon  related,  of  a  violent  assault  committed 

on  them  to  the  endangering  uf  their  lives,  assembled,  and  forming 
themselves  into,  what  they  caUed,  a  "  naval  court,"  took  the 
*^  depositions  "  of  these  men,  and  resolved  to  demand  Hazeley  of 
King  Eyo,  and  transport  him  to  Fernando  Po  to  be  tried  by  the 
GonsuL  Next  morning,  accordingly,  they  came  in  a  body,  and  so 
many  boats  made  a  fine  show  rushing  up  the  creek  with  their 
ensigns  streaming,  and  the  Kroomen,  as  usual,  shouting  and  con- 
tending to  take  or  keep  the  lead.     Captain  B had,  however, 

for  whatever  cause,  hastened  up  before  the  rest,  and  advised  Eyo 
not  to  give  up  the  fellow,  lest  it  become  **  a  Man-of-war  palaver," 
if  anjrthing  should  happen  to  him,  but  to  send  him  to  our  house 
for  safety.  And  this  he  did,  though  he  bad  concurred  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  so-called  "  naval  court,"  and  joined  with  his 
friendi,  to  appearance  heartily,  when  they  reached  the  King's 
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luma^  i&  reqnimig  tbat  the  Bierm  Leane  tmui  be  deltTenl' 
thflot    It  IB  not  easy  to  fathom  some  people*s  scheming. 

Mr.  Mid  Mrs.  Kobb  bad  recently  arrived  in  the  couDtrj,  Ife 
Qoldle  had  oome  down  from  Ikunitu  to  see  them^  and  we  w^^t  iJl 
pf^Moisg  to  go  down  the  river  to  Duke  Town  to  bold  oor 
monthfy  meetia^  when  Young  £jo  entered  the  halL  His  fsUMf 
bad  aent  biin  earnestly  enti^^tiog  u&  to  join  the  meeting  tlut 
being  held  in' his  house,  and  give  bim  our  advie^^  as  he  did  tmi 
know  Enj^dab  kw,  and  was  like  to  be  OTerbonie  by  the  t^tam 
We  wefe  moat  relnctant  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tbem  in  ib« 
matter,  bajmid  an  ezpre&sion  of  opinion,  which  the  son  could  coa- 
wef;  bot  be  wha  so  urgent,  that  we  agreed  at  leugth  to  call  iu  jirt 
for  a  moment,  on  our  way  to  the  bearb,  conaeuting^  at  tba  aiaa 
thna^  to  ^  man  in  que&tion  being  sent  to  our  bouae  &r  aab^. 

To  enfoxoe  his  plea  Young  Eyo  added^  that  he  **  vrsmld  ooi 
CGont  Haael^'s  life  safe  in  their  hands,  after  what  bud  be^lcm 
Ca£^y  the  Acra  oooper,"     This  waa  a  man  engaged  in  Fernanda 

}*o  to  work  at  hia  trade  on  board  H 'a  ahip  in  Calabar.     He 

was  a  member  of  the  churx^h  at  Clarence,  and  wiabed*  but  wsis 
not  allowed,  to  attend  the  Church  at  Duke  Town«  Persiscm^ 
however,  in  doing  no  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  reading  his 
Bible  when  ordered  to  put  it  away,  he  was  tied  up  and  flogged. 
Beport  said  that  he  was  flogged  a  second  time  the  same  day. 
That  night  he  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  or  beard  of  after- 
wards.    What  became  of  him  no  one  knew,  or  seemed  to  know. 

H gave  out  that  he  was  lurking  about  the  Mission-housei 

Others  supposed  that  he  was  drowned  attempting  to  escape 
ashore.  The  afiGur  was  hushed  up,  and  all  inquiry  stifled.  His 
poor  wife,  after  waiting,  and  watching,  and  complaining,  long 

enough,  finding  she  could  do  nothing,  took  his  wages  from  H , 

and  returned  to  Fernando  Po.  The  Consul  came  to  our  river  soon 
after  the  affiur  happened,  and  heard  of  it,  but  encouraged  no 

complaints,  associated  with  H ,  and  made,  so  far  aa  I  beard, 

no  investigation. 

In  the  King's  house  we  found  alaige  and  disorderly  assemblage 
of  white  gentlemen,  and  in  answer  to  his  statement  of  the  case^ 
and  inquiry  what  he  should  do,  we  told  him  that  be  conld  not 
lawfully  deliver  Hazeley  to  any  person  but  the  Oonauly  aa  he  was 
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a  free  British  subject,  and  that  the  "ship  gentlemen*'  had  no 
right  to  him,  their  "  naval  court "  being  without  authority.  If 
the  man  had  gone  to  the  Mission-house,  he  must  remain  there  in 
peace  and  safety;  and  if  any  person  ventured  to  take  him  thence 
by  violence^  we  would  know  where  to  find  redress  and  proteetion. 
That  was  the  substance  of  what  passed  in  the  way  of  questions  and 
replies,  incriminations  and  rejoinders,  which  it  is  needless  to  detaiL 
The  meeting  was  not  very  cakn  and  dignified,  and  some  of  the 
opponents,  irritated  at  being  so  easily  foiled,  thought  to  strengthen 
their  cause  by  railing  on  us.  "Do  you  think  yourself  the  Pope  1 " 
**  Are  you  king  of  this  town?  "  "  Why,  you  are  nobody."  "  You 
harbour  assassins."     "Tou  are  in  a  conspiracy."     Tea,  Captain 

C afterwards  said  to  my  face,  that,  had  he  been  H ,  he 

would  not  have  minded  the  "  black  fellow,"  but  have  seized  and 
chained  me.  With  such  complimentary  language  we  were  dis- 
missed, when  we  rose  to  retire.  But  the  game  was  up  for  the  day, 
and  they  suddenly  dispersed,  and  rushed  past  us  down  the  creek, 
their  six-oared  boats  easily  outstripping  our  four.  The  meeting 
was  calm,  we  were  assured,  after  our  party  entered,  (probably  the 
presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robb,  as  yet  strangers  to  them  all,  had 
sume  good  effect  in  calming  it),  compared  to  what  it  had  been 
previously.  Clamorously  and  vehemently  they  had  protested 
against  our  having  anything  to  say  in  the  case,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  run  King  Eyo  down,  and  compel  him  to  surrender  their 
victim.  The  very  next  day  they  sent  express  for  the  Consul,  and 
also  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  inform  Eyo,  that,  as  they  could  not 
visit  his  town  safely,  they  would  charge  him  with  all  the  losses 
they  incurred.  One  of  them,  however,  already  alluded  to,  played 
his  fellows  false  again,  and  visited  the  town  as  before,  though 
secretly,  and,  doubtless,  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  their  folly.  It 
must  be  added,  that  all  "the  river  gentlemen"  did  not  concur 
with  that  band  of  malignants,  who  thus  outraged  law  and  justica 
Some  stood  quietly  aloof,  while  others  in  inferior  stations,  were 
reluctantly  dragged  along  by  them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Consul,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  our 
miasion  was  held  at  Creek  Town,  and  was  a  successful  and  happy 
oelebcatioD.     All  the  mission  families,  of  course,  were  with  us, 
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>f  our  commercial  oountrymtn,  on^  of  wham,  Ht 

tuo  lady  ^itb  Uim,  a  most  welcome  juldition  to  onr 

BIT.     Instead  of  a  sermon  this  year,  we  ha4  a  Dumber  of 

n,  4         Hoes,  like  &  public  meeting  at  home^  with  prayers  ^ud 

es  mtenningled.     Our  King  was  oue  of  the  apeaker%  sfd 

tig  other  things,  be  alhtded  to  the  comm^ncenieiit  of  our 

4ion^  wheu  Eyimiba  i^ppoaed  our  «^tling  at  Creek  Tdwn,  and 

d  all  boys  to  go  to  Duke  Towi*  school     AH  bis  gentiemeUi 

tred,  however^  to  hare  a  achoul       tbeir  own  as  good  a^  tbn 

.iier,  and  got  it,  but  they  bad  ur-wn  off  from  it  agam,  axid 

"t  it  all  ti>  hiiu.      As  for  bimselJ    he  wished  the  sehool   t© 

isper,  and  that  the  word  of  God  i  tight  live  in  his  town  fof 

til, 

Hifi  son  asked  leave  to  speak,  and  Ljade  a  suitable  and  aokmn 
Ireas.  After  a  Umehing  reference  to  our  being  soon  to  leare 
iWf  after  so  buig  a  residence  among  tbem,  he  addr^,sed  the 
gentlemen,  and  especdally  the  young  men^  on  their  pest  dAiknen^ 
their  present  lights  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  the  etenal  im- 
portance of  the  gospel  of  salvation.  He  quoted  the  Scriptures 
aptly  and  accurately,  giving  chapter  and  verse,  proving  himself  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible.  He  quoted  in  conclusion, 
and  forcibly  applied,  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  The  times  past  of 
this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent"  The  church  was  quite  full,  and  all  pre- 
sent seemed  to  be  cordially  interested  in  the  services.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  were  concluded  as  formerly,  by  a  general 
entertainment  at  the  Mission-house. 

Early  in  May  the  Consul  arrived  in  H.M.S.S.  PlutOy  Com- 
mander S y  and  immediately  wrote  to  desire  my  attendance 

the  next  day  on  board,  when  I  could  hear  and  answer  certain 
grave  charges  preferred  against  me.  The  next  day  was  Saturday, 
a  very  inconvenient  day  for  my  attending  Ids  court,  and  I  re- 
quested it  might  be  deferred  till  Monday,  and  that  copies  of  the 
charges  referred  to  should  in  the  meantime  be  placed  in  my 
hands.     That  same  evening  we  were  honoured  with  a  call  from 

Commander  S and  his  surgeon,  accompanied  by  our  own  Dr. 

Hewan;  and  if  I  was  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  reports 
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they  had  heard  down  the  river  about  Hazele/s  afi^r,  not  less 
were  they  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  heard  them  from 
us  who  knew  all  about  them. 

The  documents  forwaMed  by  the  Consul  the  following  day  were 

three— Jirgty  the  so-called  "depositions**  of  M.  H and  his 

companion,  before  the  self-constituted  "naval  court*'  already  re- 
ferred to  ;  second^  a  charge  of  my  being  leagued  with  Hazeley  to 
obstruct  them  in  their  lawful  business ;  and  thirds  a  report  by 
them  and  several  others  of  what  took  place  in  the  Eing*s  house, 
when  I  refused  to  deliver  up  the  poor  man  to  their  vengeance, 
accompanied  by  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  him  and  me  for 
unlawful  ends.  AU  these  were  lengthy  and  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions, full  of  the  strangest  imaginable  mis-statements,  perver- 
sions, and  assertions. 

The  meeting  on  board  the  Fluto  was  fully  attended  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  concerned.  Our  opponents  were  in  great  force,  and 
filled  up  a  large  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  missionary  party 
was  pretty  strong  too.  Between  them  were  King  Eyo  and  the 
Creek  Town  gentlemen.  The  Consul,  Commander,  and  Paymaster 
sat  at  a  table,  as  judge  and  jury.  Witnesses  and  attendants 
stood  behind  on  one  side,  a  portion  of  the  crew  as  spectators  on 
another. 

Hazele/s  case  was  called  first.  Though  actuaUy  the  injured 
party,  he  was  put  on  his  trial  as  a  criminal,  his  assailant  was 
heard  as  accuser,  and  the  surgeon,  a  particeps  criminisy  was  a  wit- 
ness. The  proceedings  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
and  so  conducted  as  rather  to  involve,  confuse,  and  obscure  the 
case  than  to  elicit  the  truth.  The  testimony  of  Ccesar^  one  of  the 
Kroomen,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  suborned  witness,  and  so  odd 

was  his  story  that  his  own  master,  M.  H ,  disowned  him  and 

it,  while  he  persisted  in  telling  it  till  ordered  down.  He  was 
merely  repeating  the  lesson  he  had  been  taught,  and  which  was 
plainly  incredible.  Thus  the  principal  and  his  witness  contra- 
dicted each  other  before  the  court  When  the  case  had  become 
thoroughly  entangled,  by  the  introduction  of  collateral  subjects, 
and  the  pursuit  of  whatever  minor  points  would  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  main  feusts,  it  was  abandoned,  as  inextricably  con- 
fiiBed,  till  mine  should  be  heard,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  so 
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'olved  tiiat  tUe  eoiirt  mu^t  hear  both  before  they  could  d^ciik 

bei^  after  winch  it  was  not  resumed. 

fhe  caaes  w&re  involved,  only  ao  far  as  our  Qp[>oncuts  choae  to 

ifound  them,  and  to  regard  the  Sierra  Leooe  carpenter  and  me 

l^igued  for  a  oommou  purpose.     In  defending  myself,  thire^ 

Hare,  I  had  to  defend  him  and  others,  hut  only  by  a  simple  state- 

IQittt  of  the  facts  of  the  caa^     Wben  the  Consul  Imd  read  iIm 

ehftigas  preferred  iigaicst  me  at  leugth,  us  if  he  were  the  prusecn- 

tor,  he  called  od  those  who  had  made  them  to  add  anythiug  thej 

pleaaed,  and  produce  their  proofs.     But  tliey  had  nothing  to  add, 

aud  DO  evidence  to  produce.     Again,  when  I  liad  read  my  re^j, 

*  iiid  plained  it  in  his  hands,  he  ininted  them  to  examine  me;  hu% 

Ithey  hiui  not  a  question  to  put,    nor  an  observation  to  niake^ 

'hough  I  characterized  their  "depositiona,*'  aud  other  statement*, 

B  altogether  "  untruthful,**  and  was  prepared  to  prov^  the  asscr- 

«  tion. 

While  Iiead  my  defence,  the  accnsera  attempted  such  frequent 
and  gross  interraptions,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  Consol's 
very  mild  suggestions  to  let  me  proceed  quietly,  that  at  length  the 
Commander  rose  to  his  feet,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  disgraceful  conduct,  and  that  it  could  no  longer  be  suffered 

on  the  deck  of  a  Queen's  ship,  and  if  Mr.  M.  H did  not  keep 

silence,  he  must  be  ordered  over  the  side.  That  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  I  was  allowed  to  finish  my  defence.  Then,  though  in- 
vited to  speak  and  object  if  they  could,  they  were  dumb. 

King  Eyo  voluntarily  gave  evidence  confirmatory  of  my  state- 
ments, and  declared  that  not  only  had  M.  H assaulted  many 

persons  in  Creek  Town,  whom  he  restrained  &om  resenting  it,  but 
had  shaken  his  stick  at  himself^  and  put  his  fist  in  his  face,  as  if 
he  meant  to  beat  him  too. 

In  the  close  of  my  defence,  I  remarked  that  the  fears  expressed 
by  our  accusers  of  going  to  Creek  Town  on  their  budness,  were 
as  absurd  as  the  charge  of  my  having  hired  bullies  and  bravos 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  waylay  them.  They  could  be  in  no  danger 
if  they  went  about  lawful  business  in  a  lawful  way.  But  when 
they  went  into  gentlemen's  houses  and  beat  the  people,  or  went  out 
armed  at  night  in  their  boats  to  plunder  canoes,  seizing  oil  and 
men,  they  not  only  endangered  themselves,  but  the  peace  of  the 
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country,  and  gave  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  native  rulera.    What 

did  Captain  B mean  by  saying  in  that  paper  that  he  could  not 

go  to  Creek  Town  on  his  proper  business,  for  fear  of  his  life;  and 
yet  was  always  going  thither  as  beforetime,  and  meeting  us  at 
King  Eyo's  table,  without  molestation  from  any  one  % 

They  had  threatened  to  send  home  such  statements  as  would 
enable  their  merchants  to  prosecute  the  missionaries  for  all  their 
losses.  We  doubted  not  their  disposition  to  do  so,  and  resolution 
to  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But  if  we  could 
imagine  their  merchants  to  bdieve  such  statements  or  act  on  them,* 
British  law3rers,  at  least,  knew  how  to  sifb  evidence,  and  the  value 
of  character  to  evidence,  and  a  British  jury  would  have  some  re- 
spect to  truth  and  justice. 

They  had  said  that  we  were  doing  no  good  in  tne  country,  and 
that  our  houses  were  the  "  resort  of  every  low  and  bad  character*' 
in  the  place.  On  both  points  we  deemed  them  incompetent 
judges.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  it  ill  became  men  who  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  those  houses,  and  been  frequently 
nursed  there  in  sickness,  and  more  than  once  saved  from  apparent 
death,  by  tender  sympathy  and  care,  to  turn  round  and  slander 
them. 

As  to  their  pretended  court,  the  authority  of  which  they  pleaded 
for  their  attempt  at  arrest,  we  disowned  it,  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  able  to  correct  us,  and  we  condemned  its  proceedings  as 
illegal,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  Even  when  lawfully  constituted, 
a  court  of  shipmasters  can  have  no  jurisdiction  on  shore,  nor  over 
any  person  not  belonging  to  their  vessels,  else  loyal  and  well-be- 
haved subjects  might  be  ground  under  the  feet  of  any  unprincipled 
fellow  in  charge  of  a  ship  or  cargo,  who  could  get  two  or  three 
more  like  himself  to  back  him  in  his  outrages. 

The  conspiracy  which  our  accusers  imputed  to  the  missionaries 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  worthy  of  serious  notice ;  and  certainly 
no  proof  had  been  attempted.  With  more  probability  might  we 
impute  to  them  a  conspiracy  against  our  mission,  of  which  that 
was  not  the  first  indication.  We  had  already  frequent  instances 
of  the  old  antagonism  between  light  and  darkness,   Christ  and 

*  0n«  orth«  mereluuitf  told  m«  afterwards  that  the  charcres  condemned  themaelTea,  they 
were  lo  Incredibly  abenrd,  and  displayed  so  obviously  a  spirit  of  hoetUlty.  Another  ae- 
iored  me  that  the  sapercargoes  sotnetinies  troubled  them  aa  much  aa  they  did  uib 
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BeliaL  It  tilings  went  OE  in  that  vaj,  we  might  find  it  neca^mrj 
to  take  an  advanced  position,  and  no  longer  s^Und  merely  cm  tbi 
defeiiaiTei  The  dijings  of  no  me  of  those  gentlemen,  under  tlje 
abused  name,  or  pretence,  of  "  lawful  buainesa^"  and  "  owner' ^  in- 
tereats,"  which  they  were  ruining,  could  not  stand  exi>osure,  nor 
be  countenanced  for  one  moment  by  their  employers.  The  native&i 
tile  miAalonarle&,  the  8ierra  Leonu  people,  all  had  cauae  for  a  loag 
Ifane  past  to  (^mplain  of  their  unlawful  violence. 

When  the  Consul  and  hia  coAdj  utors  retired,  Mr. approached 

Oft  witli  a  bland  smile,  and  in  a  patroninng  way  assured  as  that  wn 
BEUBt  not  consider  him  as  at  aU  hoatUe;  he  always  desired  to  be  » 
Mend  to  tlie  miasionariesL  "  Oh,  come  now,  Mr,  — — /^  I  replied, 
**we  want  no  more  fair  fac^  and  double  dealing.  How  can  you 
feconcile  professed  friendship  with  your  acta  of  late,  aud  ycm 
aignatnre  to  tiioee  papers!" 

The  Oomt  eoon  returned,  and  gave  its  ^fedaioii~-4t  queer  ooi^ 

indeed— to  the  following  effeet: — ^Aa  to  Haaeley  and  IL  H ^ 

it  was  found  that  the  tmth  could  not  be  discovered,  the  accusera  and 
accused,  and  their  witnesses,  did  so  contradict  each  other.  The 
case  was  therefore  dismissed ;  but  to  prevent  the  like  again  it  was 
decreed  that  whoever  assaulted  another  should  certainly  be  fined  ! 
As  to  me,  since  my  accusers  had  expressed  their  intention  to  bring 
the  case  before  a  higher  court,  the  Consul  declined  to  give  any 
decision,  leaving  them  to  carry  out  their  intentioa  His  deliver- 
ance, like  the  trial,  was  viewed  by  not  a  few  present,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  things,  as  indicating  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  the  Brothers  H .     For  mjrsel^  satisfied  with 

having  repelled  infamous  accusers,  and  defended  an  injured  man, 
I  desired  no  more  than  to  see  them  stand  sUenoed  and  abashed 
before  the  whole  assembly. 

The  next  day,  Father  Tom  and  Camaroons  came  to  me  in  the 
school,  and  seizing  my  hands  shook  them,  and  thanked  me  ao  re- 
peatedly and  earnestly,  that  I  said  in  surprise,  "Father  Tom, 
what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  1 "  "We  thank  you,"  he  cried, "  for 
that  book  you  read  yesterday  to  Consul  and  Conunander.  King 
thanks  you ;  every  man  in  this  town  thanks  you.  It  be  good  for 
we  all  same  as  for  you.  And  when  done  you  hand  it  to  the  Oonsnl 
ao  (imitating  my  gesture),  and  no  man  can  say  one  word  against  if' 
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Our  brother,  Mr.  Baillie,  was  abto  called  up  by  Captain  B y 

to  answer  for  harbouring  a  Calabar  man,  whom  the  latter  had  in 
irons,  and  who  had  escaped.  Though  he  had  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  no  wrong,  for  the  other  had  no  right  to  imprison  the 
natives ;  but,  in  &ct  the  charge  was  false.  Captain  B — —  havings 
however,  threatened  to  seize  and  chain  Mr.  Baillie,  was  bound  over, 
in  ten  pounds,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  him  for  six  months  I  * 

The  time  came  for  our  leaving  the  countiy.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  the  various  reasons,  both  of  a  personal  and  relative  na- 
ture, which  rendered  this  step  unavoidable.  Our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  our  brethren  in  the  country,  having  been  duly  consulted, 
acqiHesced  in  our  views,  and  sanctioned  our  retirement  from  that 
field  of  labour.  We  had  the  happiness,  ere  leaving,  of  seeing  our 
school  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Timson,  and  our  church  by 
Mr.  Goldie,  whose  place  at  Ikunitu  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
our  former  excellent  assistant  Mr.  Anderson,  also,  was  expected 
soon  £rom  home,  so  that  Mr.  Baillie  would  be  able  immediately 

*  Tn  connection  with  the  {ongoing  affair,  a  brief  notice  of  what  sabseqoentl/  beleU  the 
•ereral  parties  concerned  therein,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Haxeley  was  arrested,  by  the  Consul's  orders,  the  year  after  I  left,  and  sent  a  prisoner  In 
Irons  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was  released  wlthont  being  examined,  there  being  actually 
no  charge  against  him.  Mr.H continued  his  *'  course  of  riolence,  oppression,  and  extor- 
tion,'* till  the  natires  seised  and  chained  him,  holding  him  till  other  supercargoes  became 
■orety  for  his  payment  of  their  dahns  against  him.  Fire  gentlemen  of  the  shipping,  in- 
dadlng  two  of  his  fbrmer  abettors,  with  fire  missionaries,  testified  in  a  written  document, 

that  owing  to  Mr.  Consul  H not  baring  **  interposed  when  applied  to  by  botli  European 

and  natire  traders,**  **the  authorities  of  Duke  Town  were  Justified,  and  followed  the  only 

course  left  open  to  them,  in  aecnring  the  person  of  Mr.  H .*'    The  British  goremment 

baTlng  appointed  a  commission  to  Inqnire  Into  these  affairs,  the  Consul  hastened  home, 
Mnd  another  gentleman  has  since  been  appointed  to  the  oflSce  In  that  qtiarter. 

A  brother,  of  whom  I  Inquired  what  became  of  the  cabal  that  he  found  leagued  s gainst 
ns,  on  his  arriral  In  the  country,  writes  as  follows:—**!  beliere  that  most,  if  not  all,  who 
nade  that  disgracefkil  atUck  on  the  mission,  afterwards  regretted  It  Of  the  five  who 
rigned  **  the  statement**  containing  charges  which  they  kneto  to  be  false,  three  are  dead  and 
gone  to  their  account  One  of  these  expressed  regret  that  he  had  been  misled  into  that 
and  other  similar  attacka  A  second  became  a  very  obliging,  and,  I  trust,  sincere  friend  of 
the  mlsrion ;  and  before  his  death,  was  concerned  about  his  salvation.  The  third  got  Into 
great  trouble  among  the  natives,  by  a  course  of  action  which  was  censured  by  the  highest 
British  authorities.  From  one  of  tiie  other  two  I  hare  an  acknowledgment  that,  in  sign- 
ing the  atrocious  document  referred  to,  he  had  been  misled.  He  left  Old  CaUbarIn  friend- 
ship with  the  mission.  One  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  said  he  was  sorry  for  what  he 
did  la  the  matter;  but  he  has  ceased  for  some  years  to  be  connected  with  the  rirer.  I 
mnafc  add  that  with  almost  all  the  traders,  the  mission  has  been,  on  the  whole,  on  friendly 
tern*  rince  tha  time  relbrred  to,  and  fh>m  some  of  them  Individ  nal  agents  hare  reoetred 
»o  Uttle  kindnessL**  Thus  we  have  the  Lord's  promise  of  old  ftilflUed,  **  No  weapon  that  It 
I  against  thee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  rises  op  In  Judgment  against  thee, 
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to  fiiUl  liis  inlentioiis  of  oocapjiiig  Dd^^         Thus  ail  iSbite- 
tloBS  wcra  w«]l  fopplied,  and  a  new  one  xeedy  to  be  opanel 

It  WM  Mtia&cknx  to  be  dble  to  have  tiie  w^ 
Towninaoonditioiiof  poroqperity.  Tb»  SM^A-^My  coognffAm 
m»  sliU  v^gohily  boge^  and  the  Obnidi  membeidi^  had  ben 
alMdOytboiic^dawfyincreaabig.  BnoBibetedtwflDty-OiMnalifi 
oommnnkmntay  with  twenty-foiir  oaledramenay  pnpaiiqg  eon- 
fiaaaedly  lor  baptiam.  Amxmg  thaae  waa  one  whom  we  bad  ck- 
pected  to  avow  hunadf  aome  yaaza  aai&er,  Henahsw  Byo^  conna 
to  Toung  ]^  He  at  length  rqioioed  na  bj  hia  detenniitatifln  to 
Btand  forth  on  tile  Lord'a  aide^  thooi^  hb  wift^  id^ 
ao  hmg  to  bring  with  Mm,  left  him,  aa  ahe  aaid,  ''to  Iblkiw  hk 
God  alone,''  while  ahe  wm^  back  to  herflithet^  booaeaiidhflr 
faihtf'aidola. 

The  natiTe  membcm  at  Cheek  Town  aent  with  me  to  Ae  mia- 
ncm  treaaniy  £71,  aa  a  thank-oiieiing  fur  goapd  Ueadqga;  Tonng 
Eye,  aa  waa  fit^  contribiiting  the  largest  part  To  whom  mndi  is 
given  and  forgiven  the  same  should  greatly  give  and  love.  His 
young  slave  brothers,  however,  gave  as  willingly  and  liberally  in 
proportion  as  he. 

The  mail  steamer  from  England  arrived  unexpectedly  a  day  or 
two  before  its  time,  late  on  the  25th  May ;  and  we  learned,  when 
near  midnight,  that  it  would  leave  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  was  a  hurried  call;  but  we  were  ready;  though  Mrs.  Waddell 
had  to  leave  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  confined  that  night 
with  her  fifth  son,  and  I  that  of  our  brother  Robb,  ill  of  dangerous 
fever;  and  in  the  smaU  hours  of  the  morning  we  left  our  Calabar 
home  for  the  last  time. 

King  Eyo  was  expecting  us ;  and  with  evident  feeling  heard  our 
solemn  and  affectionate  parting  words,  as  to  things  past  and  things 
to  come.  Our  hearts  were  full  as  we  looked  on  him,  and  thought 
that  he  was  not  yet  a  converted  man,  and  for  the  last  time 
entreated  him  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  and  trust  himself 
entirely  to  our  Lord  Jesus.  We  commend^  the  mission  still  to 
his  care;  entreated  him  to  deal  truly  and  kindly  with  the  young 
disciples,  whom  he  would  find  to  be  his  most  trustworthy  people; 
and  reminded  him  how  we  must  both  answer  at  the  eoming 
judgment  of  Ck)d  for  our  use  of  his  holy  word    Thna  ended  onr 
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long  and  peculiar  connection,  daring  which,  notwithstanding  much 
to  be  lamented,  there  had  been  mutnal  goodwill,  confidence,  and 
co-operation,  in  commencing  a  great  work,  which  we  humbly  hope 
the  Lord  sent  us  to  perform,  and  will  not  let  die. 

As  the  word  quickly  spread  that  we  were  going,  a  great  com- 
pany assembled  and  accompanied  us  to  the  beach,  some  of  them 
giving  audible  expression  to  their  feelings.  Dr.  Hewan  kindly 
took  us  down  in  his  boat,  and  after  calling  at  Old  Town  to  see 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  who  had  sat  up  expecting  us,  we  reached  the 
steamer  at  four  o'clock,  and  got  a  little  sleep  before  dawn.  The 
detention  of  the  ship  for  two  hours  to  take  in  oil  enabled  us  to 
see  the  friends  ashore  at  Duke  Town.  Some  of  them  followed 
us  on  board,  while  a  number  of  the  Greek  Town  youths  came 
down  the  river  in  time  to  see  us  off;  and  ere  the  ship  started,  a 
noble  missionary  band,  white  and  black,  filled  its  deck.  Our 
opponents  were  also  in  force ;  and  M H passing  me  ex- 
claimed, "  What  a  set  of fellows  there  is  here  ! "     We  left 

Calabar  with  confidence.  The  past  caused  no  regrets,  and  the 
future  no  apprehensions.  We  thanked  Gk)d  that  he  had  sent  us 
thither  with  his  holy  gospel,  and  that  he  had  given  testimony  to 
the  word  of  his  grace ;  so  that  we  believed  his  work  there  begun 
should  continue  for  ever.  The  contrast  between  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  mission  had  been  commenced  in  1846,  and  those  in 
which  we  were  then  leaving  it,  was  striking  and  encouraging.  Its 
progress  and  stability,  so  far,  were  undoubted,  and  were  a  blessed 
reward  for  the  self-dedication  of  the  Jamaica  Presbytery,  at 
Goshen,  in  July  1841,  and  its  subsequent  perseverance  in  the 
cause  it  had  taken  in  hand.  The  parting  cheer,  and  waving  hands 
and  hats,  indicated  truly  the  peace,  and  love,  and  mutual  good 
wishes  of  all  connected  with  it. 

Two  other  passengers  left  Calabar  with  us ;  one  a  respectable 
and  well-behaved  young  man,  supercargo  of  King  Eyo*s  ship; 
the  other,  a  ringleader  among  our  opponents,  who,  having  loaded 
bis  ship,  left  his  mate  to  sail  it  home.  There  were  four  or  five 
other  "traders"  also  on  board,  from  Bonny  and  elsewhere,  tak- 
ing a  run  round  the  coast  for  health  or  business  ;  and  we  soon 
discovered  that  our  old  acquaintance  had  imbued  them  with 
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lu3  01^  viewa  and  f^ellnga  towards  ua  Their  society  and  con- 
verSfitdon  could  not  be  ayuided  altogether,  and  at  table,  some  of 
them  Beemed  particularly  disposed  to  make  it  dlsagiM^eable,  hy 
repeating  absurd  and  ridicnlous  stories  of  missionaries.  But  as 
we  made  no  reply  to  anything  of  the  kind,  two  of  thena,  more 
gentkmardy  than  the  others,  booh  discouraged  what  was  so  insolt- 
ing  to  inoffensive  fellow-pagsengers.  Ere  we  reached  Bonny, 
where  several  of  them  left  the  ship,  the  annoyance  had  ceased,  Uief 
bad  become  even  civil,  and  two  who  had  been  worst  in  a  manner 
apologized  for  their  past  nidciies-s  hinting  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  some  of  those  they  mot  at  Calabar.  Thougli  we 
Hilently  put  up  with  merely  personal  annoyances,  we  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  show  our  colours  at  once,  by  craving  leave  to  *^  say  grace'' 
every  time  we  sat  do^Yn  to  table.  It  was  not  mueli^  yet  served  a 
good  purpoea  The  Lord  was  honoured,  and  he  did  not  put  us 
to  sfaama 

From  Calabar  we  went  to  Camaroonfi^  wh««  we  qpent  lialf  a 
day  with  the  Baptist  friends  ashore;  and  thence  to  Clarence, 
where  we  had  a  silent  Sabbath.  A  Spanish  frigate  ruled-  the  cove, 
a  Spanish  governor  and  priests  the  town,  and  public  worship  was 
forbidden.  Our  captain  feared  to  allow  it  even  on  board  the  mail 
packet,  lest  it  should  give  offence,  an  unworthy  fear.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Dibold  and  his  people  could  engage  only  in  acts  of  private 
devotion,  and  with  them  we  enjoyed  the  day  of  Qod  as  well  as  we 
could. 

At  Bonny  the  steamer  stayed  three  days,  and  took  in  much  oil, 
and  at  Lagos  greatly  increased  the  quantity.  There  we  spent  our 
second  Sabbath,  and  even  more  disagreeably  than  the  first;  for 
the  whole  day  was  employed  taking  in  caigo.  Of  four  passengers 
who  came  on  board  there,  three  were  for  England,  gentlemen  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  travel  One  was  the  venerable  Consul 
for  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  another  was  an  American  missionary,  of 
a  Georgian  society,  whose  field  was  Yoruba;  and  the  third  was 
surgeon  of  the  Niger  expedition,  then  encamped  fiir  up  the  river. 
From  the  encampment  he  had  traversed  the  country,  passing 
through  various  large  cities,  and  by  Abeokuta  to  Lagoi.  The 
information  obtained  from  them  about  that  part  of  the  continent, 
previously  little  known,  was  interesting  and  valuable. 
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Seventeen  merchant  vessels  were  at  anchor  before  Lagos,  where 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  only  a  slaver  might  be  discovered  lurk- 
ing, while  taking  in  its  human  cargo.  Palm  oil,  which  then  was 
unknown  at  that  port,  had  grown  to  five  thousand  tons  annually; 
and  cotton,  which,  though  always  cultivated  in  Yoruba  for  native 
manufactures,  had  never  been  exported,  had  been  shipped  the 
previous  year  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  bales,  and  would  be 
doubled  the  next.  All  that  was  the  happy  result  of  taking  the 
upper  hand  vdth  the  slave  traders  of  Lcigos^  and  appointing  a 
Consul  to  look  after  the  interests  of  legitimate  commerce. 

Finding  that  we  had  a  majority  of  well-disposed  passengers,  we 
consulted  them  about  having  evening  prayer  regularly  in  the 
saloon;  and  were  happy  to  find  both  them  and  the  captain  agree- 
able to  the  measure.  Some  said  that  they  would  be  very  glad  of  it 
indeed,  and  would  always  be  present  Others  said  that  they 
could  have  no  objections,  though  they  might  not  always  attend. 
There  was  only  one  whose  opinion  or  consent  was  not  asked,  and, 
of  course,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  Thus  we  established  the  daily 
worship  of  God  on  board,  and  enjoyed  it  all  the  way  home. 

Among  those  who  joined  us,  as  we  ran  along  the  Guinea  coast, 
was  a  Spaniard  from  Badagry,  There  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance to  indicate  the  slave  trader,  yet  we  were  told  that  such  had 
been  his  occupation,  till  an  English  cruiser  lately  took  his  vesseL 
He  sat  apart  silent  but  not  moody;  for  he  was  a  mild  looking 
gentleman ;  and  unable  to  speak  English,  while  only  one  on  board 
could  speak  Spanish,  he  seemed  solitary,  not  having  even  a  book 
to  read.  At  length  I  found  and  presented  him  with  the  gospels 
in  his  own  language.  Then  he  smiled  with  great  satisfaction, 
expressed  his  thanks  fervently,  and  desired  me  to  write  my  name 
in  it  that  he  might  know  the  donor.  Every  day  afterwards  he 
read  it  with  great  diligence,  till  he  left  us  at  Teneriffe,  and  we 
hoped  and  prayed  that  God  might  graciously  bless  its  divine 
truths  to  his  soul,  for  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  taken  with  the 
book. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  steamer  stopped  three  days,  we  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  M^Cormack,  a  native  of  Lurgan, 
but  resident  for  forty  years  in  the  colony.     There  the  Lord  V»ad 
found  him ;  and  there  he  waa  seeking  to  advance  the  Redeemer'a 
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cause.  Many  passengers  of  various  colours  and  characters  joined 
us  at  that  place.  Among  these  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones^  of  thi 
English  Church  Mission,  with  his  wife  and  children — a  welcamt 
addition  to  our  praying  society  on  board;  and  Mr.  Niool^  formeriy 
mentioned.  As  the  latter  approached  the  ship,  our  CaM>ar  trader 
cried  out  to  another  of  the  same  craft,  *'See  there,  now!  there 
comes  one  of  the  moat  thundering  old  villains  in  the  world."  Fur 
moral  character  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  men;  and 
those  who  knew  the  stury  of  the  oil  seizures  in  Calabar,  which, 
indeed,  had  been  published  in  Sierra  Leone  papers,  would  know 
what  value  to  attach  to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  any  ona  I  for 
one  heartily  welcomed  the  prosperous  and  Christian  emancipado 
as  a  fellow-passenger,  a  man  who  could  be  depended  on  for  main- 
taining his  Christian  profession  on  board  with  prudence  and 
fidelity. 

A  great  addition  was  made  to  the  variety  of  our  passengers  at 
Bathurst.  There  we  were  joined  by  an  Irish  military  gentleman, 
a  few  Romish  ecclesiastics  both  male  and  female,  and  two  reputed 
slave  traders.  These  last  spoke  in  Spanish  together,  and  associated 
only  with  each  other.  They  were  like  their  business.  Oue,  regarded 
as  a  disguised  Yankee  by  our  American  missionary-  brother,  was 
a  fiery  man,  who  would  be  ready  to  settle  a  difficulty  with  the 
bowie  knife  or  revolver.  The  other,  dark  and  downcast,  could 
look  on  in  silence  till  the  affair  was  over,  and  then  cover  all  u\* 
and  keep  quiet.  It  was  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  shrunk  from  their  company,  and  even  the  Spanish 
gentleman,  who  first  joined  us  down  the  coast,  seldom  spoke  to 
them. 

At  7'enen'fe  we  received  two  more.  One  of  tliese  was  a  fine 
little  boy,  going  to  England  for  his  education.  I  had  met  liim  in 
a  hotel  on  shore,  and  presented  him  with  the  Gospels  in  Spanish, 
which  he  gladly  received,  and  for  which  his  father,  an  English- 
man and  a  Protestant,  heartily  thanked  me,  sa>dng  that  it  was  the 
verj'  thing  Jie  had  most  wanted.  But  it  was  grievous  to  learn 
that  he  was  to  be  educated  in  a  Romish  seminary,  by  desire  of  his 
mother,  a  Spanish  lady,  lately  deceased,  who  had  requested  it 
with  her  dying  breath,  and  obtained  the  fathcr^s  promise. 

Such  a  mixed  company  rendered  it  no  easy  thing  to  keep  up 
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oar  evening  worship  in  the  saloon ;  for  a  number  of  the  passengers 
introduced  card-playing  immediately  after  tea,  and  did  not  seem 
dbposed  to  relinquish  it  when  eight  o'clock  arrived,  the  hour  of 
prayer.  At  first  our  praying  company  seemed  nonplussed,  as  the 
others  had  possession  of  the  table  and  seats ;  but,  reflecting  that 
our  numbers  were  greater  than  theirs,  that  we  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  saloon  for  our  use  part  of  the  evening  as  they  for  thein^  and 
B  better  claim  by  priority  than  they,  we  resolved  not  to  relinquish 
our  object  Accordingly,  addressing  them  in  a  respectful  way,  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  allow  us  the  use  of  the  saloon 
for  half  an  hour,  for  evening  prayers  as  usual  ^  Oh,  certidnly," 
was  the  polite  response;  the  cards  were  removed,  and  though 
some  of  the  pkycrs  went  on  deck,  others  remained  to  join 
in  our  devotions.  After  we  left  Bathurst  the  difficulty  increased, 
for  the  Irish  captain,  who  came  on  board  there,  followed  that 
amusement  with  uncommon  ardour.  He  had  out  his  cards  even 
in  mid-day,  and  at  night  was  not  disposed  to  give  way.  He 
alone,  however,  could  not  carry  on  the  game ;  and  when  our  quiet 
respectfiil  persistency  of  purpose  induced  the  others  to  make  room 
for  us,  he  had  to  retire ;  though  he  did  it  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and 
muttering  to  himself,  "  This  is  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
They  always,  indeed,  resumed  their  scats  and  play  as  soon  as  wo 
concluded. 

Having  received  among  the  card-players  the  designation  of  *^  the 
old  gentleman,"  I  used  the  privil(^e  of  years,  and  expressing  my 
regret  to  our  military  companion  that  our  religious  service  should 
80  much  annoy  him,  invited  him  to  join  our  evening  worship,^  as 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  a  short  prayer  could  do  no  one  any 
harm.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
show  of  religion,  and  thought  that  people  could  pray  as  well  in 
their  own  berths  as  in  the  public  cabin.  Admitting  the  truth  of 
both  remarks,  I  yet  ventured  to  think  that  acts  of  united  and 
public  worship  were  very  proper,  and  were  required  by  Gk)d  from 
all  men,  and  that  they  were  especially  becoming  in  fellow-passen- 
gers on  board  ship  at  sea. 

The  opposition  increased,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
eabin  was  yielded  to  us  became  at  length  so  marked,  that  some  of 
0011  pnjiiig  company  thought  we  had  better  give  up  the  attempt 
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than  have  distarbance.  "  We  cannot  force  our  religion,"  it  was 
said,  "  down  people's  throats."  "  But  why  should  the  Bible  be 
put  away,"  it  was  replied,  <' when  the  cards  appeared  1  We  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  quiet  half-hour  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer  all  the  way  from  Lagos,  and  why  should  pas- 
sengers coming  in  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Bathurst  deprive  us  of  it, 
when  the  captain  of  the  vessel  did  not  object,  and  we  had  twice 
as  many  on  our  side  as  they  had  on  theirs.  It  would  be  weak 
and  sinful  to  give  up  to  them.  If  they  did  not  voluntarily  put 
away  their  cards  at  eight  o'clock  we  must  meet  as  usual  and 
civilly  request  them  to  do  so.  They  had  not  yet  refused,  and 
were  they  to  do  so,  then  we  should  consider  what  other  course 
to  pursue.  But  let  us  all  assemble  as  usual,  and  show  that 
we  waited  on  them.  They  won't  contest  the  point  if  we  be  firm, 
for  we  have  right  on  our  side."  That  night  was  to  be  the  trial. 
"  Mind  I'll  have  no  row,"  said  the  brother  referred  to,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  conduct  the  worship.  "  If  they  leave  the  place  to  us 
quietly,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I'm  done."  We  looked  to  God,  and 
that  evening  He  glorified  Himself,  and  made  His  cause  triumph ; 
for  when  we  mustered  in  silence,  and  did  not  even  ask  them  to 
move,  He  touched  the  heart  of  one  of  them  who  said  to  the  rest, 
"  Come,  now,  \ve'll  be  done  for  the  present,  and  not  begin  a  new 
game  till  after  prayers, — see,  our  friends  are  all  waiting."  Our 
surprise  and  joy  w^ere  increased  when  most  of  them  rem«ained  and 
joined  in  our  worship.  After  that  there  was  not  a  w^ord  spoken 
of  giving  up  the  meeting  till  we  reached  home. 

One  of  those  w-e  had  picked  up  on  the  Guinea  coast  was  a 
young  man  of  colour,  who  professed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church,  and  regularly  attended  our  meetings.  He  was 
inoffensive,  but  upsettish,  and  going  for  the  first  time  to  England, 
was  disposed  to  learn  the  ways  of  English  gentlemen  from  a  certain 
class  of  passengers  on  board,  whom  he  imitated.  His  fingers 
exhibited  many  gold  rings,  and  at  table  he  had  not  only  his  bottle 
of  ale  or  porter,  but  his  bottle  of  wine  also.  Those  whom  he 
aped  made  fun  of  him,  and  he  did  not  see  they  were  taking  him 
ofi*,  and  making  him  ridiculous.  It  was  painful  to  us  to  see  one 
of  our  praying  party  made  a  butt  of,  day  after  day,  at  table,  and 
demeaning  himself  by  vain  attempts  to  copy  those  who  made  him 
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their  sport  At  length  oue  day,  when  they  were  loading  him  with 
advices  how  to  behave  himself  in  England,  he  resented  it  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  would  take  none  of  them,  but  would  be  advised  by 
me.  I  could  only  say  in  reply  that  some  other  time  would  be 
better  than  that  moment  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Undesignedly  we  met  on  deck  that  night,  at  a  late  hour,  when 
all  the  rest  were  asleep,  and  I  improved  the  opportunity  for  a  little 
serious  conversation.  He  did  not  seem  to  take  it  amiss;  yet  next 
morning,  so  soon  as  we  met,  he  said,  in  an  offended  tone,  that 
nrhile  he  thanked  me  for  my  good  advices,  he  hoped  that,  for  the 
future,  I  would  keep  them  to  myself  till  he  asked  for  them.  I 
was  sorry  for  iiim,  seeing  with  whom  he  had  been  taking  counsel, 
and,  of  course,  left  him  to  himsel£  To  the  surprise  of  all  he  did 
not  appear  again  for  some  days,  confining  himself  to  lus  berth,  on 
the  score  of  sickness;  and  many  were  the  conjectures  at  table  as  to 
the  cause;  and  many  the  attempts  to  draw  from  me  what  had  passed, 
which  seemed  so  much  to  affect  him.  Those  da3rs  of  quiet  reflec- 
tion did  him  much  good,  and  when  he  took  his  place  again  among 
his  fellow-passengers,  he  was  both  properly  reserved  in  his  own 
conduct^  and  treated  with  proper  respect  by  them.  He  soon  also 
recovered  his  good  humour  with  me,  and  we  were  very  good 
friends  the  rest  of  our  way  to  England. 

Certain  peculiar  Calabar  customs  not  previously  mentioned  may 
here  be  briefly  noticed.  That  of  washing  for  defilement,  con- 
tracted by  touching  a  dead  body  or  a  grave,  reminds  us  of  the 
ceremonial  laws  of  the  Jews.  It  is  deemed  unlucky  also  for  oue 
to  come  into  a  house  with  grave  dirt  on  him. 

When  women  mourn  for  the  dead  they  must  sit  dirty  on  the 
floor,  or  among  the  ashes.  No  stool  or  seat  of  any  kind  is  allowed 
them.  Widows  must  be  flogged  by  Egbo,  more  or  less,  as  they 
have  deserved,  are  fined  also  to  pay  Egbo,  and  have  their  clothes 
torn,  their  faces  defiled,  and  household  things  brokea  A  little 
flogging  they  rather  like,  as  it  is  a  clearing  off  of  old  scores,  and 
relieves  them  of  fear  for  the  future.  A  bad  wife  has  her  f&ults 
published  all  round  the  town  by  people  employed  to  shout  them 
through  the  streets.  This  is  justly  deemed  a  great  disgrace,  and 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 
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A  man  repudiating  his  wife  mba  her  anna  wfth  cbaD^  aid 
torns  her  ont  of  hia  wivea'  yaid,  to  Ibe  among  Ida  aennBt%if  iht 
have  been  a  dave^  or  to  go  to  her  own  peopla  if  trek  Ska  mj 
be  restored,  however,  if  the  master  be  plaeaUi^  apdaheeaa  getn 
intercessor,  in  which  case  she  begs  pardon  andraba  his  anna  wilk 
chalk.  It  mnst  be  a  krge  piece^  and  make  bioad  stroke^  to  ahcnr 
her  heartiness,  and  obtain  his  acceptanca 

A  father  disinherits  his  son  by  rubbing  palm  oil  on  his  arms. 
The  son  may  be  restored  by  getting  an  interoeasor,  rabbing  oil  en 
his  fiither's  arms,  and  bringing  a  goat  and  ^ggi  for  a  feaat 

Among  some  neighbouring  tribes  if  war  haa  eziated  peaee  it 
made  by  killing  and  burying  a  slave  on  the  boundary  line  of  tiie 
belligerents.    His  Uood  is  called  **  the  blood  of  reconcaliatira." 

Toung  things,  children,  kids,  white  efaiekena^  Ac,  are  some- 
times consecrated  to  Qod  and  receiTa  his  name,  beii^  bioii^ 
before  the  sacred  basin  with  prayer.  This  is  a  thank-offering,  or 
done  with  the  view  of  securing  special  blessings  on  what  has  been 
consecrated.  Tct  are  the  children  never  taught  any  duty  or  ser- 
vice they  owe  to  God.  If  the  goat  or  fowl  should  of  necessity  be 
sold  or  killed,  another  must  be  soon  devoted  in  its  placa 

Spiritual  beings  between  Qod  and  man  are  called  Idem, 
local  deities,  which  live  in  trees,  springs,  rivers,  &c.  They  have 
priests  and  priestesses  in  the  Ibibio  country.  The  latter  are  con- 
secrated from  birth  to  make  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  the  Idemj  and 
never  marr}\  The  Id^ms  are  inferior  to  Abasi  in  power,  but,  in 
some  respects,  are  deemed  better  off,  as  having  more  ocmneetioD 
with  earth  and  enjoyable  things.  * 

In  the  Jlibio  country  there  is  an  annual  celebration,  also^  for 
the  new  yams — "a  feast  of  first-fruits" — wlien  offerings  are  made 
of  the  new  crop  to  Abasi,  and  to  the  Idem,  Till  then  gentiemcn 
never  eat  them,  though  their  slaves  were  not  bound  to  observe 
the  rul&  Tlie  white  people,  of  course,  did  not  Wait  for  the  fewt 
and  offerings,  nor  did  King  Eyo. 

In  that  country  also,  which,  being  the  original  seat  of  the 
Calabar  people,  deserves  particular  attention,  they  enact  numerous 

*  Of  all  these  tlie  Ndem  Efik  is  fptMtest:  And  Ita  hl^h  priest,  **  Anboiiir  Eflk**  or  Kinpd 
Cnlabiir,  formerly  menttnnMl.  the  frrcatest  man  In  the  country.  B^th  arc  now  1b  diareplrt^ 
tl)ouffh  the  anhnal  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  thrown  into  t^o  rlTor,  baa  nok  alu^hff 
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And  potty  Iaw?i,  .and  every  law  is  put  under  the  gnardianislrip  of 
some  cUief,  whfi|  being  king  of  that  law»  sees  to  its  observaiico 
and  the  pmii?ihnient  of  vmlatDra.  E^ery  punish ment  m  death  or 
slavery.  The  headship  i>f  towns  im  virtually  elective;  and  the 
principal  man  of  the  town  ia  chosen,  whether  far  his  Hg&  and 
[om,  or  liift  wealth  and  relation  ships, 

^Xt  is  deera^d  dishonr^nrable  in  announce  the  death  rtf  a  ehieC 
iuddenly  or  soon ;  especially  no  to  tell  a  son  of  his  Cither's  death, 
ich  should  he  indirectly  hinted  or  alluded  to. 

IWhen  a  klag  sneezes,  every  person  present  colljt  oat  hit  titlea 
Mid  honour^  invokes  hlesaings  nn  bim,  and  enraea  on  hia 
eDctnles,  There  ujwd  to  be  a  custom  in  our  own  country,  indeed^ 
if  one  aneejsed  for  another  to  pray  a  blessing  on  him.  Oold* 
imithV  stcjry  nf  the  j^ddhh/^  turns  on  the  wife's  opportune  obser- 
vsuce  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTIL 

1868. 

Death  of  King  Eyo— Consternation  in  town  and  country — Saves  arm  and  mnatcr  in  trif^ 
defence— Are  satisfied,  and  disperse  peaceably— The  palace  burned — Letters  of  nath« 
on  these  eTents— Young  Eyo,  now  King  Eyo  11^— He  fUls  away— His  sad  end— I>ras4> 
ftil  eveuu  consequent  on  Ills  death— Wreck  of  the  Eyo  Honesty  fiunUy— Condnsloa- 
General  remarks— Appeal  for  missionariea 

11/ ii  resume  our  account  of  Calabar  affairs;  for  important  and 
YT  singular  events  occurred,  soon  after  we  left  the  country, 
which  must  be  brietiy  noticed. 

Towards  the  close  of  1858,  King  Eyo  suffered  occasionally  from 
severe  pains  about  his  heart ;  and  forewarned  thereby,  it  is  sup- 
posed, publicly  recognised  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor,  charging 
him  and  the  chiefs  of  the  town  that,  iu  the  event  of  his  death,  no 
persons  should  be  killed  for  him.  Having  gone  to  his  Uwet  plan- 
tations, he  had  another  violent  attack,  sent  for  Dr.  Hewan,  and 
recovered.  Being  a  Sabbath  there,  he  suspended  labour  as  usual, 
called  his  people  together  for  public  worship,  and  desired  Etifii 
Ukpahio  to  officiate,  who  addressed  him  and  them  from  solemn 
and  appropriate  words :  "  Watch,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  when  the  Lord  cometh.*'  After  his  return  to  town  he 
transacted  business  as  usual  for  a  week,  and,  among  other  things, 
gave  the  brethren  an  audience,  and  satisfactory  assurances  con- 
cerning the  French  demand  for  negroes  for  their  West  Indian 
colonies,  then  pressed,  by  a  French  ship,  on  the  Calabar  people. 
According  to  custom,  he  had  his  bn)thers  at  supper  with  him  one 
night,  but,  feeling  unwell,  ate  and  drank  sparingly.  They  had  all 
left,  and  he  was  rising  to  retire,  when  he  staggered,  fell  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  without  a  word,  in  a  few  minutes,  expired. 

The  consternation  produced  by  this  event  was  indescribable. 
The  most  of  the  house  servants  fled  in  terror,  followed  by  the  yard 
people,  and  they  by  others  from  every  side,  many  without  know- 
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ing  why,  out  of  the  town,  to  hide  in  the  surrounding  thickets. 
The  panic  increased,  and  soon  every  yard  was  deserted  by  the 
skve  population.  Some  of  the  King's  women  escaped  to  the 
Mission-house,  and  astonished  the  family  by  rushing  in  wild 
affright  into  an  inner  room  and  hiding  there,  hardly  daring  to 
whisper,  "  King  dead ! "  Many  more  found  their  way  during  the 
night  to  the  mission  premises,  and  at  dawn  fled,  under  the  escort 
of  armed  men,  to  the  plantations.  Why  such  universal  terror  ? 
Was  not  the  old  custom  of  human  sacrifices  for  the  dead  abolished  ) 
It  was  the  first  impulse,  as  of  old,  to  flee  for  their  lives  from 
apprehended  massacre;  and  not  without  cause,  as  the  deceased 
King  had  been  reckoned  the  main  upholder  of  the  new  law,  and 
left  those  behind  who  would  gladly  break  it. 

The  Christian  house  servants  alone  remained  to  perform  the 
last  sad  ofiBces  to  their  deceased  master.  Young  Eyo  entreated 
them  to  stand  by  him  in  his  difficulty,  and  pledged  his  word  for 
their  safety.  So  the  little  band  of  native  disciples,  sons  and  ser- 
vants, brethren  in  Christy  dug  the  grave  deep,  and  interred  their 
monarch  beneath  his  royal  residence,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  without  a  drop  of  human  blood  being  shed  on 
the  occasion. 

The  sad  tidings  of  Eyo's  death  spread  abroad,  and  produced 
the  greatest  commotion  everywhere,  especially  on  the  Creek  Town 
fSarms;  and  the  slaves  began  to  muster,  armed  with  guns  and  cut- 
lasses, for  self-defence.  They  assembled  in  thousands  at  a  village 
near  the  town,  which  commanded  the  road  leading  thence  to  the 
farms,  and  also  the  powder  magazine,  and  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  blood  to  defend  each  other.  They  had  no  fear,  they  said,  of 
their  late  master's  sons,  but  mistrusted  some  of  Ms  brothers,  and 
others  in  the  town,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  assurances 
of  Young  Eyo  and  the  missionaries  as  to  their  safety,  nor  disband 
till  the  obnoxious  parties  came  under  oath  to  them,  that  there 
should  be  no  one  killed.  When  that  was  done,  they  quietly  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  homes. 

The  late  King's  daughter,  Inyang,  an  imperious  woman,  was 
displeased  with  the  promise  made  to  the  slaves ;  and  she  com- 
plained that  her  father  was  dishonoured  by  such  a  base  com- 
pliance with  their  demands,  and  with  foreign  customs.     "  Never 
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before  had  so  great  a  man  as  he,"  she  said,  '^  been  buried  alone'* 
Her  words  were  reported,  and  it  was  added  that  she  bad  two 
women  chained  in  her  yard  for  sacrifice.  Immediately  the  hrm 
slaves  assembled  again,  armed,  some  thousands  in  number,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  arranged  in  regular  order  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  street  They  were  perfectly  quiet ;  and,  when 
Father  Tom  and  Yoimg  Eyo,  not  yet  king,  inquired  the  reason  of 
their  gathering,  they  repeated  what  they  had  heard,  and  demanded 
that  Ifiyang  be  brought  before  them  and  sworn.  She  made  a 
brave  defence^  eloquent  concerning  her  father's  greatness  and  good- 
ness, and  the  honour  due  to  him ;  but  slie  pleaded  in  vain,  and 
bad  to  satisfy  those  who  had  possession  of  her  and  the  town,  and 
could  have  exacted  any  torma  Then,  as  before,  they  quietly  di»* 
persed  to  their  several  places  and  occupations. 

These  ''  insurgent  *'  slaves  merely  required  that  the  law  of  the 
country  should  be  observed  inviolate.  Tliat  secured,  they  main- 
tained the  peace ;  but  preserved  a  watchful,  armed  attitude,  till 
tlio  old  King's  funeral  was  settled,  and  the  new  one's  election 
secured.  Meanwhile  their  young  master  went  everywhere  through 
the  country,  visiting  the  markets  and  farms,  to  allay  tlic  fears  of 
the  people  and  prevent  disturbances.  He  was  successful;  and 
all  his  father's  slaves  resolved  to  be  his  also — the  head  men 
administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  under  them.  It  was 
short  and  comprehensive.  They  swore  to  be  true  to  him,  to  hear 
his  word,  and  do  his  work ;  and,  when  they  deserved  it,  to  take 
their  punishment :  but — they  must  not  be  killed  for  nothing. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  old  Eyo's  death,  his  splendid  house, 
and  all  it  contained,  were  burned  to  ashes,  in  mid-day,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  town's  people.  The  fire  was  entirely  accidentil 
in  its  origin  ;  but  spread  so  fast,  and  raged  so  furiously,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  flames  reached 
his  old  Great-house,  and  consumed  it  too,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  property.  Happily,  no  lives  were  lost,  though  some 
of  our  Christian  youths  were  severely  burned  in  their  endeavours 
to  save  some  things  of  especial  value. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  letters  received  from  our  young  dis- 
ciples, concerning  these  events  will  not  be  out  of  place  hera 
Young  Eyo,  ^.ilcx  mcu\Ao\vvx\^  VSs^l'&^VWa  death  and  the  fire,  and 
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all  his  trials,  says: — "Tam  now  every  day  tronbled  by  tlie  people's 
palavers,  one  after  another ;  bnt  I  pray  eveiy  day  to  the  Lord  to 
keep  me,  and  help  me  in  this  great  trying.  And  I  beg  yon,  and 
fill  Qod's  people,  to  pray  for  me,  that  the  Lord  may  keep  me  in 
bis  own  way,  and  give  me  wisdom  and  strength  to  do  his  will, 
even  as  Solomon  prayed  (1  Kings  iii.  6-9),  and  may  it  please  hira 
to  grant  I  can't  say  mnch  this  time,  but  I  beg  you  to  pray  for 
118  your  children  of  Efik," 

Eshen,  his  brother,  wrote : — "  On  November  29th,  I  go  to  plan- 
tation, to  visit  my  mother,  and  live  there  with  her  to  December  3. 
Then  my  brother  send  two  of  his  people  to  call  me  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  say  to  me,  Yonr  brother  calls  yoo.  I 
ask  them,  What's  the  matter.  They  say,  Uiey  not  know.  I  fear 
my  brother  vex  with  me,  and  I  get  up.  So  wo  walk  and  come 
into  town,  and  come  to  the  house,  and  then  I  know  that  my 
£ither  died,  and  then  I  weep  and  cry.  My  dear  good  master  and 
father  in  the  Lord,  we  your  little  children  are  here  with  the 
brethren  which  you  and  our  Lord  send  to  us,  and  now  we  see 
great  aJQiiction  and  troubla  Pray  for  us,  that  Satan  may  not  take 
ns  from  our  God ;  for  his  kindness,  O  how  great !  Often  we  feel 
our  heart  prone  from  our  Saviour  to  depart ;  but  though  we  often 
him  forgot^  my  master  the  Lord  is  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations,  for  he  is  our  refuge,  and  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless.  May  ho  make  us  be  strong  in  his  right  way.  Tell 
all  them  which  are  there  with  you  to  pray  for  our  church  to  be 
multiplied;  for  I  think  the  Lord  will  be  with  our  town  and  all 
this  part,  for  all  nations  shall  call  on  his  name.  Let  grace  be 
with  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

Esien  Ukpabio  wrote,  "I  ain  very  sorry  to  mention  to  you 
that  wc  have  lost  our  father,  the  king,  so  sudden ;  but  we  all  trust 
to  the  Lord  to  be  our  father  and  our  king,  for  he  has  promised  to 
ns  that  he  will  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  ns.  Not  many  days 
after  our  father  died,  the  fire  come  and  bum  up  his  houses  and 
all  liis  property.  Dear  father,  had  you  been  here  you  would  have 
seen  what  we  did  not  expect  to  be  when  king  die ;  but  we  see 
how  the  Lord  change  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  not  killing  one 
roan.  This  is  a  great  mercy  to  ns.  Now  Young  Eyo  is  king, 
for  consul  been  come  and  make  him  king.     Also  I  am  glad  ta 


write  JM  Ihrt  an  BiiMioa  agradl  to  adk  Toiii«  %D  tf^ 
kt  vm  bam  aowiffiawng  Aaft  I  HMqr  beoonii  a  taadHi^  and  aahi 
vilL  Ipiaytiia  I^xri  to  anabb  nia  te  tlik  gpaaft  mdk  Oat  hi 
call  ma  into*  And  I  bopajoa  frill  pnyalaoftrtli^  poor  aos.* 
,  EBlim<KkAiri0l%^]l7daarflM0terinOlini^IamT^ 
to  tdl  jott  dxNit  oiir  naater  Aat  wa  aU  loM  him  Dao 
Imlfe  o'dbok  at  ni^il  AH  ihafc  i4g^  efwj  maa  and  woBMa 
nm  aivaj  to  traah,  oidj  left  mflb  Ekpanyimg  Eufi^ 
Itedn,  and  Obm  l^maej,  and  Brian  Xnqpabio^  and  1^  Iflxn, 
and  Baa  IBjya  OnHy  wa  not  ran  awigrt  wa  tniat  to  tha  Loid  la 
>eep  na,  and  6ar  no  drntfi,  bacsanao  if  any  maa  kill  ina  ha  ad|f 
kiUihe  body,  not  kill  thaaoul,  and  yoang  I^  awaia  God'a  book 
ai^,  ha  not  Many  maa  kin  ona  of  Ua  dOMK^a  akn^  woman,  cr 
man,  cr  boj.  Alao  oor  maatei^a  two  honaea  bnm  all  to  mim, 
and Ilmmnqr back vaiy  bad,  if  not  QoSb  goodnamlbaen  & 
that  tima^  and  1^  Hogm  bomad  tha  aama  day.  I  thank  God 
for  all  his  kindneas  to  me  and  Ejyo  Hogan.  I  am  aony  to  tell 
yon  about  our  fnenda  Since  yon  go  home  we  lose  Eyo  Basy, 
and  Eyo  Maka,  and  Mrs.  Timson,  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Odor  Kpudor.  Master,  I  like  to  hear  that  yon 
and  your  wife  are  well,  and  your  daughters,  and  I  hope  God  bless 
you  and  all,  and  that  you  pray  for  we  here  also,  and  all  our  town, 
that  we  may  stand  well  for  his  word.  Because  God  say,  'Blessed 
are  ye  that  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled ;  blessed  are  ye  that 
weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh ;  blessed  are  ye  when  men  hate  you 
for  the  Son  of  man's  saka  Rejoice  in  that  day,  for  behold  your 
reward  is  great  in  heaven.' " 

Of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  last  letter  as  recently  dead, 
the  two  first  were  native  members ;  the  second  and  third  were 
missionary  sisters,  recently  arrived  in  the  country ;  the  fifth  was 
our  excellent  carpenter,  formerly  mentioned ;  and  the  last  a  town 
gentleman.  Of  the  first  named,  Eyo  Basy,  a  humble  good  lad, 
the  following  account  by  Ekpenyung  Eshen,  is  interesting:* — 

''  My  dear  master,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  yon  a  few 
lines  concerning  our  country,  and  a  bad  time  we  saw  in  September 
and  October.     These  two  months  pick  up  a  great  quantity  of  men 

•  Mr.  Ooldle  wrote  of  him— **  He  lived  with  tit,  and  I  bsd  erety  opportnnltj  of  obwrtinc 
Mid  knowing  him ;  and  ever  found  him  condnoCing  himaelf  In  a  manii«r  wUch  wooU  liatre 
4uue  credit  U>  anaKoxeCYKdttJyttr 
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in  town  and  plantation.  Eyo  Basy  is  dead.  That  day  whicli  he 
go  to  leave  this  world,  I  went  and  took  seat  beside  him.  First  I 
say  to  him,  If  he  glad  to  die  and  leave  this  world.  O  yes,  says 
he,  if  the  Lord  will  I  will  too.  Very  well  my  friend,  so  I  taught 
him  the  word  of  Gk>d,  and  told  him  not  mind  for  the  temptings 
of  devil,  for  he  will  come  and  say  to  you,  you  are  a  great  sin- 
ful man,  you  does  many  wicked  things,  and  the  Lord  will  not 
save  you.  So  I  splain  many  things  about  that,  and  he  give 
me  one  verse  in  Psalm  L  15,  '  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I 
will  deliver  thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me;'  and  another  in  Isaiah 
xliii  2,  'When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  fire  it  shall  not  bum  thee.'  Wherefore 
when  I  saw  that  my  friend  Eyo  Basy  was  fit  to  give  me  verses  in 
word  of  Qod  that  made  me  glad.  Twice  he  told  me  to  pray, 
so  I  pray,  as  he  say,  to  God.  Lord  wash  away  his  sin  which  lie 
heavy  on  him  as  a  big  stone.  When  I  done  praying  he  told  me 
that  he  felt  the  pains  of  death,  and  then  hold  his  peace  till  he  die. 
Then  we  mourn  not  because  we  know  where  he  go.'' 

The  course  of  our  friend  Young  Eyo,  henceforth  King  Eyo  III., 
was,  alas !  soon  clouded.  A  hint  of  what  was  to  be  dreaded, 
easily  understood  by  one  who  had  known  him,  was  given  in  his 
last  letter  to  me,  July  1859.  He  wrote,  "  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
good  and  friendly  words  in  your  two  last  letters,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  dear  minister,  that  the  trouble  I  am  in  is  too  much  for 
me,  more  than  I  can  write,  but  you  know  how  bad  our  country 
is.  Now  every  people  do  as  they  like,  and  all  the  palavers  that 
my  father  used  to  settle  come  on  me ;  and  as  I  can't  do  every- 
thing as  he  used  to  do,  this  give  me  great  trouble;  and  if  you 
was  here  you  would  be  sorry  for  me,  and  would  help  me  in 
many  things.  I  not  have  any  good  thing  to  write  you  about, 
and  I  am  in  great  fear  for  my  own  bad  heart,  and  fear  too  for  my 
soul,  in  the  trouble  I  got  from  one  thing  to  another.  It  is  very 
bad  thing  to  be  king  or  head  in  a  country  like  this.  Sometimes 
a  bad  thought  comes  into  my  heart  which  is  very  strong  to  get  it 
out  I  know  this  will  give  you  sorrow,  but  I  must  write  you 
true.     Dear  minister,  do  pray  the  Lord  for  my  soul" 

My  subsequent  letters  to  him  remained  mianswered;  and  it 
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#iNkWlieJttl#m,  to  our  grmt  grief,  tlmt  he  had  fallen  inta  hit 
dU  tUMloltyillg  llii :  tbau,  aks  1  that  he  wfts  &1^  becoming  addicted 
ill  lnUwipifniKil  Of  course  he  coased  to  be  &  eommiiDiamt  in 
in  <irtifoh|  JTil  he  never  ceaaed  to  attend  it;  nor  to  Jiemr  mtb 
the  word  of  admonition  from  the  bretliftin  m 
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Am.  Hi  iril  tilflt  H  tiis  lli»  limd  of  Q^  a&d  ownid  ttiA  Ui 
•kiMdfiNHifl  Mm  ma  HIi  MAiviiit  d0im  ^Hfc  fl  ms  jfii 
4qri  Mllittiiiiiir,we  ttmyijM^^  iBMif  ^yii% ft dBd aol 
m  in  Mar  diiiiiMk  He'imiiidt  ImcdMlAd^  aid  died  Aot  Itt 
mWUr  attd  iHVMikltiiM^  fte  ffl^UowlQg  letter  lo  Ifr.  BM, 
elmit  fitteviBdeMB  befOM  Ik  dfl^ 
eilUld0iideGlIi€riMii«^    '^  .     ^ 

r  **Mf  deamt  ftfand^  I  thank  yoa  for  itt  ]^iir  good  IcAten, 
wImcSlI  look  tipon  «s  i&esaages  ftom  the  Lord,  ee  it  is  he  who 
puts  it  into  your  heart  end  mind  to  write  them,  and  it  is  tlie  dntf 
of  a  minister  to  do  so  to  such  a  sinner  as  I.  Dear  minister,  what 
can  I  say?  Can  a  servant  say,  No,  to  his  master  when  called  to 
cOmef  And  the  Lord  calls  us  sinners  all  for  our  own  good. 
When  t  know  this  and  think  about  it  my  mind  troubles  me; 
but  the  shame  and  fear  of  my  wretched  heart  brings  me 
down,  and  the  trouble  which  I  get  from  one  thing  to  another 
in  the  country  matters  is  great  I  only  write  these  few  things  to 
show  my  mind  to  you.  But  what  can  I  say  when  the  Lord 
calla  me  to  return,  and  when  I  know  that  he  is  willing 
to  save  and  willing  to  hdp,  and  is  able  to  save  and  to  help, 
and  for  whom  nothing  is  too  hard  to  do  1  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  prayer  and  your  love  to  my  soul,  and  still  beg 
you  to  pray  that  the  Lord  may  take  my  wretched  heart  out 
of  the  love  of  sin,  and  bring  me,  poor  sinner,  to  be  his  again; 
fi^  plenty  times  I  am  not  able  to  pray  when  I  think  of  many 
things  which  I  have  done.  I  only  bless  the  Lord  for  his  mercy 
that  he  has  not  cut  me  o(t;  for  even  I  myself  will  not  have  a 
servant  who  knows  my  will  and  yet  does  so  much  against  me. 
It  is  true  God  is  love  and  all  grace  and  mercy.  My  dear  minis- 
ter, about  the  ^ttQtL^  dnsk^  V^tot^  1  toodved  tout  last  letter,  I 
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iiad  made  up  my  miiid  not  to  drink  again;  and  may  He  who  has 
all  power  help  me  to  give  up  all  that  Ib  bad." 

Li  Ida  last  illness^  which  hastened  to  a  fatal  close  more  speedily 
than  was  anticipated,  he  9nffered  much  both  mentally  and  bodily^ 
and  seems  to  have  sought  the  Lord's  forgiveness,  with  deep  com- 
punction for  his  sins.  When  Dr.  Hewan  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  and  entreated  him  to  think  of  his  soul,  he  replied,  that 
he  had  cast  himself  on  the  Saviour^s  mercy;  and  his  anxiety 
iras  now  about  his  two  children,  whom  he  wished  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  mission  in  the  good  way  of  Qod.  When  reminded 
that  he  had  forsaken  Jesus,  he  owned  it  was  true,  but  added,  that 
Jesus  had  not  forsaken  him,  and  had  received  him  in  his  sick- 


To  Ukpabio  and  Hogan,  who  were  much  with  him,  he  said  that 
he  had  suffered  more  than  he  could  tell ;  and  that  Qod's  dealing$ 
with  him  were  wonderful  Five  times  in  one  day  he  had  fainted 
through  loss  of  blood,  and  five  times  had  been  restored,  and  every 
time  Qod  had  showed  him  that  the  world  was  nothing ;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  give  God  for  his  goodness  but  praise.  When  one 
of  them  had  read  and  prayed  with  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
Lord  did  not  tefuse  to  save,  he  replied,  **I  know  that  all  these 
■words  you  have  spoken  are  the  words  of  God.  I  have  sinned 
against  him  most  grievously,  to  drive  his  word  out  of  uiy  mind, 
have  hardened  my  neck,  and  committed  many  iniquities,  that  I 
might  forget  him  and  cease  to  care;  yet  he  has  not  consented  to 
take  his  word  out  of  my  miad.''  He  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hobby 
who  being  very  ill  of  fever,  could  only  send  him  a  message  to  look 
to  Jesus,  who  was  mighty  to  save ;  he  returned  thanks  for  that 
good  word ;  and  then  desired  his  Christian  brethren  to  pray  for 
him,  if  Qod  might  please  to  spare  him,  that  he  might  do  his  work; 
but  added  that  his  life  belonged  to  Qod,  they  must  pray  that  his 
soul  might  be  saved.  When  they  said  that  it  was  good  he  did 
not  forget  the  Son  of  God,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  forget 
him ;  if  he  did,  what  then  could  he  remember ;  and,  receiving  a 
^lass  of  water,  gave  God  thanks  for  that  and  all  his  goodness. 

What  a  mercy !  that  the  prodigal  son,  after  nearly  two  years 
departure  from  the  path  of  light  and  life,  was  brought  at  last  to 
turn  to  the  Lord  and  praise  his  goodness ;  that  he  did  not  die  in 
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Btapid  insensibility,  or  wilful  rejection  of  the  Saviour!  Thm 
was  Lope  in  his  death  after  alL  In  mercy  perhaps,  to  bimsd^ 
and  to  the  Church  of  God  in  Calabar,  he  was  removed  at  that 
time ;  yea,  it  may  be  in  answer  to  many  prayers  for  both,  thoo^ 
not  in  the  way  desired.  His  case,  however,  is  full  of  warning  to 
the  backsliders,  and  sadly  illustrates  the  text,  "  The  backslider  in 
heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways."  If  saved  be  has  had  the 
narrowest  escape  possible  for  his  life,  and  is  a  trophy  of  astonish- 
ing grace.  He  had  trifled  with  convictions  and  with  sins  long 
before  his  baptism,  and  concealed  them ;  and  when  he  struggled 
against  his  besetting  sin  did  so  in  his  own  strength  and  failed, 
repented,  resolved,  and  struggled,  again  and  again,  and  failed,  for 
it  had  got  mastery  of  him  before  he  heard  the  word  of  Qod. 
Alas !  what  havoc  does  a  besetting  sin  make  in  the  souL  Let 
young  disciples  watch  and  pray  lest  they  enter  into  temptatiou; 
the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Two  circumstances  evinced  his  continued  interest  in  the  mission, 
even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  defection.  John  Archibong,  King 
of  Duke  Town,  with  the  opponents  of  the  mission  there  and  in 
Creek  Town,  made  great  palaver  about  two  of  the  brethren  having 
gone  to  Onion  without  leave,  and  proposed  to  break  up  the  sta- 
tions at  Ikunitu  and  Ikorofiong,  and  confine  the  mission  to  the 
three  towns  originally  occupied.  But  Eyo  firmly  resisted  the  pro- 
posal His  father,  he  said,  had  agreed  to  those  towns  receiving 
missionaries,  and  he  would  maintain  them.  He  could  not  oppase 
the  work  of  God. 

Again,  when  Mrs.  Hamilton,  after  her  husband's  death,  was 
leaving  Calabar  with  her  children,  Eyo  expressed  his  sense  of  her 
excellent  conduct,  and  his  sympathy  for  her  bereavment,  by  pre- 
senting her  with  four  puncheons  of  oil,  for  w^hich  one  of  the  super- 
cargoes at  once  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds. 

Consequent  on  Eyo's  death,  two  fearful  tragedies  were  enacted 
in  Creek  Town.  Egbo  Eyo,  one  of  the  old  King  s  brothers,  had  in 
various  ways  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  slave 
population.  He  was  understood  to  be  an  Eglx)  executioner,  and 
was  fit  for  the  work,  tiill,  strong,  and  lithe,  and  as  hard-featured 
as  he  was  believed  to  be  hard-bciirted ;  a  man  who  had  the  blood 
of  his  own  wives  and  slaves  on  his  hands.     Personally,  he   had 
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never  ofifered  an  incivility  to  any  of  us ;  bat  he  was  one  on  whom 
w«  conld  make  no  impression.  The ''  blood  people*'  affirmed  that 
this  man  had  a  spite  against  their  young  master,  and  by  arts  of 
•orceiy  had  procured  his  death,  and  they  determined  he  should 
die.  80  they  broke  into  his  house,  shot  his  favourite  concubine, 
dashed  himself  and  a  confidential  slave  with  their  macheats, 
brought  them  forth  to  the  public  market-place,  sent  for  Father  Tom, 
now  King  Eyo  IV.,  to  be  present  at  a  palaver  on  the  subject,  and 
finally,  aft^  an  exhibition  of  brutal  ferocity  aU  day,  tormenting 
him  as  he  had  tormented  others,  they  hung  him  on  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  towa  He  had  an  unconquerable  spirit,  however ; 
and  while  gashed,  and  streaming  blood  all  over,  he  returned  taunt 
for  taunt)  and  jeer  for  jeer;  and  at  last,  having  sent  to  his  house 
for  an  old  cloak  which  he  wrapped  round  him,  he  stripped  off  his 
cloth,  and  adjusted  it  on  his  own  neck  for  his  execution.  The 
missionary  brethren  did  all  they  could  on  his  behalf;  but  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  inexorable  enemies,  who  delayed  their  proceedings 
only  till  they  had  hurried  their  teachers  off  the  ground,  unwilling 
to  shock  their  feelings  by  falling  on  him  in  their  presence. 

The  next  day,  the  late  King's  half  sister,  Inyang,  formerly  men- 
tioned, was  brought  forth,  charged  by  her  elder  sister,  A7u%  Eyo's 
oldest  and  only  full  sister,  with  having  procured  his  death  by  secret 
Arts.  Inyang  pleaded  her  cause  with  great  vigour,  and  showed 
the  relentless  hate  with  which  the  other  had  hunted  her  life.  But 
she  pleaded  in  vain.  The  "  blood  people,"  perhaps,  bore  her  a 
grudge  from  the  death  of  her  father,  and  she  was  doomed  to 
"  chop  nut"  Her  last  request  was,  that  if  she  died,  she  should  be 
duly  buried  with  her  full  share  of  her  father's  goods ;  and  in  two 
hours  she  was  a  corpse.  Except  these  persons,  and  two  others  of 
Egbo  Eyo's  slaves,  partners  with  him,  it  was  said,  in  his  wicked 
designs,  none  others  died  on  that  occasion. 

Within  a  few  months  after  she  had  caused  her  sister's  death, 
Aiua  herself  was  called  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Qod,  and  George 
Eyo,  uncle  to  the  late  king,  a  man  of  no  character,  soon  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  Their  deaths  happily  were  not  attended  by  acts 
of  violence.  An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  call  in  the  *'  blood 
peof^e;"  but  Eyo  Hogan  and  his  company,  which  might  be  called 
the  Christian  party,  determinedly  oppc^ed  the  superstitious  zeal  of 
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those  wlio  mhed  to  renew  f (Mrmer  Uoody  eomcfiy  and  rocoeedwl 
in  preeerrmg  peeca  Mr.  Thomsoni  who  q^nt  the  fblknripg 
Sibbath  at  Creek  Town,  eays  that  thqr  had  a  qniet  and  gooddqr; 
and  though  the  old  gendemen  of  the  town  were  abaenl»  thi 
church  was  fall  of  the  yoath  and  eaily  manhood  of  the  conolij, 
joying  the  word  and  worship  of  Qod,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  absenoe  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  the  ]east  painful  part  of  this  sad  nanatiTe  of  the  wredc 
of  the  great  E70  fiunily,  that  the  old  King's  aeoond  aon,  Eshen,  a 
most  amiable  ChrirtiBn  yoath,  kat  his  reascm  aoon  after  W  frthair^i 
death,  and  has  afforded  no  hope  since  of  reooveiy.  Thelig^tof  !£• 
present  life  has  been  prematurely  obeoured;  but  an  eternal  f^oiy, 
we  believe^  awaits  him,  secured  by  his  divine  Bedeem^: 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  bo  &r  to  presume  on  the  patience  of 
my  readers,  ere  bringing  this  volume  to  a  doae^  as  to  oSbr  a  ftw 
observations  on  various  but  not  irrelevant  topics. 

First  of  all,  I  must  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  personal 
kind  attentions  and  valuable  co-operation  which  I  have  received 
from  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and,  indeed,  from  all  classes  of  the 
Christian  public,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  that 
I  have  been  called  to  visit,  on  the  different  occasions  that  service 
or  suffering  have  recalled  me  to  this  country.  And  I  feel  the 
more  bound  to  do  so,  as  the  hospitality  I  enjoyed  was  at  times,  I 
fear,  a  strain  on  the  very  limited  means  which  still  keep  some  able 
and  worthy  brethren  in  an  embarrassed  condition. 

A  tribute  of  honourable  acknowledgment  is  also  eminently  due 
to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Christian  ladies,  full  of  love  for  the 
Lord's  cause  in  both  town  and  country,  who,  by  the  skilful  and 
diligent  use  of  their  willing  fingers,  needles,  and  thread,  and  the 
remnants  of  cloth,  and  time,  as  well  as  by  valuable  contributions 
of  various  other  kinds,  have,  for  a  series  of  years,  aided  our  opera- 
tions, as  they  only  could  do,  and  filled  many  "boxes"  with  doth- 
iug  and  other  useful  kinds  of  ladies'  work,  that  have  turned  to 
excellent  account,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  AMca.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  "mission-box"  has  become  an  institution 
of  the  church,  and  a  part  of  every  congregation's  annual  labours. 

The  increase  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  all  branches  of  the 
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church  of  Christ,  hoth  in  this  and  other  lands,  rising  like  the 
ocean  tide,  flowing  like  an  ocean  current,  becomes  every  year  more 
and  more  apparent  *  And  nowhere  is  it  more  marked  than  in  that 
body  with  which  I  have  had  the  honour  and  perfect  satis£ax;tion 
of  being  so  long  connected,  and  among  the  young.  Yet  is  there 
room  both  for  increase  and  improvement  in  it  and  others.  Too 
many  members  still  need  to  be  urged  and  stimulated  to  the  per- 
formance of,  not  optional  service,  but  most  obvious  duty.  They 
seem  too  little  influenced  by  a  right  sense  of  what  they  owe  to 
their  Lord,  too  little  imbued  with  that  faith  and  love,  and  that 
spirit  of  prompt  obedience,  from  which  all  missionary  zeal  and 
effort  should  spontaneously  arise.  Their  givings  to  the  Lord's  cause 
are  regarded  by  some  not  as  a  debt,  but  a  gratuity,  a  work  of  super- 
erogatioa  The  need  of  stimulants  indicates  the  want  of  vital 
energy.  May  the  present  dawn  soon  brighten  to  the  perfect  day, 
when  human  efforts  of  oratory  and  urgency  will  not  be  required 
to  bring  forth  the  church,  in  all  its  membership,  to  the  blessed 
privilege  of  co-operating  with  Qod  in  evangelizing  the  nations,  and 
its  free-will  offerings,  like  those  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness, 
will  exceed  the  demand,  and  require  to  be  stayed. 

An  increase  of  patience  and  persistency  in  doing  the  Lord's 
work  is  also  greatly  needed,  and  it  can  come  only  from  an  increase 
of  faith  in  Him  whose  the  work  is.  Fickleness  ill  becomes  His 
servants.  They  have  no  right  to  prescribe  their  terms,  and  with- 
draw if  they  be  not  complied  with  Great  ardour  for  some  parti- 
cular field  or  part  of  the  service,  is  often  followed  by  langour  and 
indifference.  Undue  expectations,  perhaps,  are  not  quickly 
realized,  and  the  disappointment  leads  to  neglect,  at,  perhaps,  a 
critical  moment,  when  perseverance  would  gain  momentous  re- 
sults. People  rashly  say  their  labour  has  been  lost,  and  do  their 
best  to  make  it  so.  As  we  see  in  commerce  a  rush  to  any  new 
opening  that  promises  large  returns,  so  is  it  in  missions.  New 
interests  throw  old  ones  into  the  shade,  the  constancy  necessary 
to  success  fails,  and  by  a  succession  of  fitful  and  desultory  efforts 
the  great  cause  is  injured,  and  the  grand  result  delayed  O  for 
the  faith  and  resolution  which  will  sustain  us  amidst  all  discourage- 
ments, and  enable  us  to  hold  our  ground  wherever  the  standard  of 
oor  great  Captain  has  been  erected,  till  the  victory  be  won ! 
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( ftwBiUt  iMrtwieii^  and  k  dbtp^^ 
Ood  doM  noft  iwnadiatafy  appeal^     Qcif  wk»  chmdi  ikwnl 
mdaiiinnii     Tkfw  ptapan  Jiai^pioiirtaMnik  ior 
flan  attribata  lo  laJMapiaMnUitioM  dbal  haa  ral^ 

flofgotliag  tlial  ^  Ha  wbo  tlK>l6a  tnnnc^ 

The  kingdom  of  God  atill  oomea  ivithoiit  ofaeervalaony  aa  groaa 
the  forest  oak,  slowly  and  qnietly,  but  sorely,  from  age  to  agei 
The  time  is  not  yet  for  nations  to  be  bom  in  a  day,  but  it  is  ap- 
proaching ;  and  the  Church  of  Qod  is  preparing  for  the  grand  ooo- 
summation,  preparing  the  world  for  it^  and  being  herself  prepared 
The  missionary  kbourers  are  but  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground 
and  sowing  the  gospel  seed  still  in  many  lands;  and  while  they 
rejoice  in  not  a  few  instances  of  a  divine  blessing  on  their  work, 
they  count  them  but  as  the  blade  and  ear,  or,  at  most,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  future  harvest  of  the  world  They  cannot  expect  to 
see  in  their  day  the  great  results  of  their  labours.  It  might  be  an 
unsafe  honour.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth,  both  aa  to  in- 
dividuals and  generations.  Tet  they  kbour  not  in  vain.  They 
persevere  in  faith,  assured  of  the  promises.  Their  operations  are 
diversified,  and  extend  over  many  countries  and  successive  gene- 
rations, yet  all  parts  of  one.  grand  scheme,  inunense  as  it  is  divine^ 
requiring  for  its  evolution  the  great  cycles  of  the  worid'a  histoiy. 

The  ciy  of  "  pentecostal  times"  is  often  prematurely  heard.  Ilia 
original  pentecost  was  not  among  the  heathen,  but  the  professed 
people  of  God,  who  had  been  long  in  preparation  for  that  wonder- 
ful effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  general  disHemination  of 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  previously  is  neoesaaiy,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  impressiYe  commentary  of  providential  dispensa- 
tionB,  to  prepare  materials  for  the  Spirit's  work;  and  both  may  be 
long  continued  before  we  can  expect  to  see  mankind  savingly  con- 
verted in  multitudes  daily  to  God.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible with  Him ;  yet  such  has  been  the  order  of  His  operations 
heretofore. 

Multitudinous  baptisms  and  ''christenings"  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  a  geduine  ''  pentecostal  season.''  There  is  need  for 
this  caution  against  an  error  into  which  many  both  abroad  and  at 
home  are  liable  to  falL  Admissions  to  the  church  may  take  place 
from  many  causes  beside  the  right  one,  and  be  of  least  value  when 
most  numerous.  Excitements  and  delusive  enthusiasms  are  to  be 
expected  among  mankind,  as  the  time  approaches  for  the  grand 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  as  false  Christs  multiplied  when 
the  real  Messiah  was  expected  to  appear.  Satan  transforms  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light  to  deceive;  and  the  same  blessed  rain 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  the  good  seed  favours  that  of  the 
tares  among  them.  In  seasons  of  religious  fervour,  which  may 
yet  be  seen  midst  the  agitations  of  the  transition  period,  crowds 
wiU  rush  into  the  church;  but  the  number  of  r^  converts  to 
Christy  enlightened  in  mind,  renewed  in  heart,  obedient  in  life^ 
who  will  form  the  living  temple  of  our  Lord,  may  still  for  ages  be 
comparatively  few.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles  did  not  boast 
of  the  number  of  his  baptisms,  nor  mark  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  day  thereby.  Christ  had  sent  him  not  to  baptize  but 
to  preach  the  gospel 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  God's  wisdom  and  benignity  to  educe  good 
out  of  evil,  and  to  overrule  the  mistakes  of  lus  servants  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  gracious  designs.  He  will  call  his  chosen 
cmes  to  him  from  among  those  who  are  only  nominally  his  people; 
and  employ  the  outward  and  visible  church,  notwithstanding  oft- 
times  its  errors,  imperfections,  and  deformities,  as  a  casket  for  the 
church  spiritual,  as  the  body  for  the  souL  As  precious  grain 
with  its  living  germ  is  wrapped  in  husks,  as  the  kernel  is  lodged 
in  a  shell,  and  pulse  in  a  pod,  so  does  God  protect  his  living 
church,  by  an  outer  casing,  from  immediate  contact^  rough  and 
hurtful,  with  the  wicked  world. 

Many  think  that  all  misaionaxy  converts  must  be  eminent 


CSiifaliaiis.  On  the  eoutrary,  they  ar€  like  habes  weak  in  tht  tie* 
]life>  We  rejoice  OTer  them,  Indeed,  as  our  children  in  the  Lord, 
and  admire  the  change  wrought  in  tliem.  Thef  often  poa^i 
file  heroic  virtues  necesBary  for  martyrs,  and  in  some  other  respedt 
aie  superior  to  many  church  members  at  home,  where  Christiaii  pro- 
leasion  ia  common,  and  the  rivah7  of  denominationa  fosters  hm^ 
of  diaeipliiie;  But  no  one  shonld  expect  young  mission  chuxcliei 
in  baatben  landa  to  afford  as  fine  specimens  of  ChrLstiamty  m  ibi 
old  and  well-cultiv^ated  gardens  of  the  Lord^  where  all  advant^gH 
9X0  engoyedf  and  the  most  precious  fimits  and  flowers  attain  pefte* 
tion.  Kor  should  any  one  much  wonder  at  the  Dccasional  badc^ 
aUdinga  of  our  converts  into  their  former  manner  of  life,  where  aU 
'tba  fltrongest  in^uences  corrupt  and  demoralises  and  tend  in  ereiy 
iwy  to  draw  ,them  aside  from  the  path  of  holiness,  Thdr  tempta- 
Hum  and  dangara  in  haaOifln  coimtrias  eannol  be  told  In  laiaed 
moral  aodety.  Enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  miiade  ci  grace  that 
they  stand  at  all,  or  are  reooveied  after  spiritual  ded^isiona 

Soiprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  Calabar  missionaries  did 
not  push  their  way  far  inland,  to  explore  the  central  interior  of 
the  continent,  as  Dr.  livingstone  has  so  well  done  in  the  southern. 
In  reply  it  may  be  stated,  that  some  of  us  would  have  liked  that 
kind  of  service  well,  had  it  seemed  our  primary  duty.  But, 
having  gone  to  Calabar,  not  as  geographical  explorers,  but  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and  finding  there  as  much  as  we  could  do  in  that 
way,  we  could  not  leave  our  work  behind  and  go  further  to 
seek  it  Yet,  in  order  to  prepare  for  new  missionaries  passing  us 
inwards,  we  did  penetrate  and  open  the  country,  as  far  as  we 
could,  without  neglecting  our  proper  work.  In  two  respects  our 
position  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  eminent  traveller  named. 
Our  stations  were  not  destroyed  and  our  teaching  labours  ended, 
like  his,  by  hostile  invasion;  and  we  were  not  among  a  people 
favourable  to  our  exploratory  operations.  He,  already  in  the 
interior,  and  with  the  tribes  there  at  his  back,  helping  him  to  open 
a  new  trade  road  for  them  to  the  coast,  could  more  easily  find  his 
way  out,  than  we,  with  the  coast  tribes  opposing  could  find  our 
way  in.  Patience  and  prudence  wUl,  however,  do  much  for  gaining 
the  object  in  view. 
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I  most  avail  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  address  once  more  a- 
few  words  to  the  yonng  pceacbers  of  the  gospel  in  connection  with 
all  evangelical  churches.  They  have  consecrated  themselves  to^ 
the  service  of  their  Lord,  and  have  obtained  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  sanction  of  the  office-bearers  in  the  church  to 
their  ministry  of  the  gospel;  and  now,  when  all  ready,  they  wait, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Should  they  not  hear  their 
Master's  voice  saying,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  1 "  and, 
like  Paul,  consider  "  A  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed  to 
me,  and  woe  be  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel"  The  home 
church  does  not  need  them  all ;  while  the  world  is  perishing  for 
lack  of  their  services,  and  making  ready  everywhere  to  receive 
them.  The  increasing  wealth  of  our  country,  and  of  the  Lord's 
people  in  it)  God's  promises,  and  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
church,  assure  us  that  funds  will  not  be  wanting;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  varied  climates,  circumstances,  and  necessities  of  the 
unevangelized  nations,  afford  scope  for  all  varieties  of  competent 
and  earnest  labourers,  whatever  may  be  their  tastes,  talents,  and 
bodUy  constitutions. 

The  openings  and  opportunities  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
in  aU  parts  of  the  earth  at  this  day,  present  an  astonishing  and 
delightful  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  mission  cause  was  young.  Then 
the  church  hardly  knew  where  to  begin,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  open  the  way  for  his  word.  Now  it  is  prepared  on  all  sides. 
In  Europe^  at  that  time,  all  Popish  and  some  Protestant  countries, 
not  to  speak  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  were  closed  against  evan- 
gelistic labours.  Now  all  Protestant  and  some  Popish  countries 
are  open  to  them ;  and  even  the  Moslem  sheathes  the  scimitar  and 
proclaims  freedom  of  conscienca  Italy  and  Turkey,  the  seats  of 
the  great  Antichristian  powers,  receiving  the  gospel,  is  the  miracle 
of  our  age. 

Africa^  except  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  Colony^  was  sixty 
years  ago  sealed  all  round  against  Christianity.  Now  the  Moham- 
medan power,  which  forbade  it  in  all  the  northern  states  on  pain 
of  death,  is  broken ;  and  the  gospel  is  preached  and  believed  in 
Grand  Cairo  and  Algiers,  The  forts  and  barracoons  of  the  »lave 
iradCf  along  the  Western  and  Guinea  coasts,  are  supplanted  by 


Mra%  and  l^gitimatu  oonunerca;  and  the  dnadri 
partflwitW!  men,  from  the  Oambia  to  the  OoftaoNi  ara  beeom 
In^  loads  finr  CSiristian  dviUatMii.  Tha  Fbrtogoaaa  cokuB^ 
aouUiwBxd,  do  indeed  atOlpNeeat^  by  their  popary  and  dsvaty^a 
impandbla  barrier;  bat  thair0rdQr  God  baa  peaaUatod  thaia- 
terior  beyond  them,  fblhywing  ftom  tha  Oupa  the  trade  of  ana- 
wmaiy  azpkren.  lAifacfa^roiOBr  itkagEdntriiimpbant;aBC^M 
ire  aseand  tha  eaatem  ooaat  from  MctmMqm  to  Mamwibmr  and 
the  Oaila  aoBntty»  wa  behold  tha  banner  of  the  eroaa  nnfoilad; 
and  in  Ahj^ttbda  the  deeajed  and  oomxpted  Ethiqao  ehnsck  pn- 
paiea  Jbr  a  rafbrmation.  At  httndreda  of  pointa  on  thoaa  torni 
eoaatai  whaie  all  eroiridla  waa  the  tlecknaae  of  daifaiaa^  do 
bright  li^ta  of  heairenly  troth  and  bra  now  diftwe  iUat  ifai 
hetoDMf  and  fainte  the  long  doctfned  negro  laee  into  tha  oonuty  of 
nation^  and  the  holy  freedom  of  thechiirehof  Ood^ 

Ajna  preeanta  equally  marveOooa  ohangea  to  viaw*  The  flnt 
of  our  modem  miesionariea  to  that  oontinent  eoold  aearcely  get 
loot-room  anywhere.  The  anci^t  eastern  chaichesseemedwithend 
and  dead.  The  Sultans  of  Western  and  Central  Asia  prohibited, 
under  penalty  of  death,  all  teaching  but  that  of  the  EoraOy  all 
conversions  but  to  the  faith  of  the  Arabian  impoetor.  HiMdoOan 
was  nearly  closed  against  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  by  the 
base  policy  of  an  imperial  company  of  merchants  calling  them- 
selves British  Christians.  And  the  densely  populous  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Burmahy  China^  and  Japan^  containing  one-third 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  were  utterly  unapproachabla  The 
word  of  the  one  only  living  and  true  God  seemed  to  be  the  one 
only  thing  entirely  excluded. 

What  do  we  now  behold  ?  Christian  missionariea  everywhereL 
They  traverse  the  regions  of  Islamism,  preaching  the  gospel  fitmi 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  reviving  the  ancient  Nes- 
torian  and  Armenian  churches,  and  planting  P^testant  congrega- 
tions in  the  principal  cities  amidst  the  mosques,  with  proselytes 
from  the  dominant  and  bloodthirsty  creed.  Indu^  Burmah,  and 
Chifuty  broken  into,  and  almost  broken  up,  by  the  inroads  (^  £aar- 
ful  providences,  are  now  opened  or  opening  on  all  sidea  to  the 
gospel,  which  begins  to  have  free  course  and  be  ^rifiel  Even 
Japan  entexa  into  treaty  with  Christian  naUons^  and  aenda  to 
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them  her  ambassadcmi  this  year,  the  first  time  in  her  histoiy.  We 
look  on  amazed,  while  Qod,  "  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness,'' 
answers  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  accomplishes  the  ancient 
prediction,  to  **  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths 
straight"  ''  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  brought  low;  the  crooked  places  shall  be  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain ;  and  the  ^ory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together." 

When  the  various  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ  arose  In 
these  latter  days  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  they 
had  to  make  their  attempt,  as  it  were,  in  the  outskirts  of  creation 
and  humanity,  in  regions  whither  only  heavenly  zeal,  and  £lith, 
and  love  would  have  carried  them — aaiong  the  Esquimaux  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  the 
emandpadoes  of  West  Africa,  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  and  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West  Lddies.  The  success  of 
their  labours,  though  long  waited  for,  in  these  first  mission  fields, 
may  well  animate  the  Lord's  servants  to  press  forward  into  the 
wider  and  more  inviting  scenes  of  kbour  now  open,  or  opening  to 
receive  thenii  with  promise  of  the  most  glorious  results. 

Everything  conspires  to  encourage  renewed,  increased,  deter- 
mined efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Lord's  peopla  The  chivaliy  of 
old  Christendom  in  these  modem  crusades  is  now  well  supported 
by  that  of  the  new  Christendom  in  North  America,  whose  fresh 
forces  have  already  in  some  countries  turned  the  tide  of  war. 
Another  Christendom  also  is  being  formed  at  the  antipodes,  in 
the  vast  colonies  of  Australia,  which,  with  the  new  states  on  the 
Pacific  shores  of  America  must  exercise  a  mighty  and  salutary 
influence  on  the  overflowing  populations  of  eastern  Asia ;  and  will 
hasten  on  the  day  when  its  nations  shall  cast  their  idols  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats,  and  perhaps  in  convulsions  and  agonies  cry 
out  in  their  dismay,  ^'  Where  is  He  that  can  save  1 " 

Passing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  thus  in  review,  as  when 
Satan  presented  them  in  a  glorious  panorama  to  tempt  the  Son  of 
.  Ood,  we  behold  all  that  he  offered  about  to  be  won,  without  the 
"tiomage  that  he  demanded ;  all  taken  out  of  his  hands,  not  as  a 
gift^  but  a  conquest  by  One  mightier  than  he.  The  stately  march 
of  Hjm  to  whom  by  right  the  crown  of  universal  dominion  per- 
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tains,  in  his  benign  career,  is  visible  to  all  eyes.  And  tLe  forces 
of  many  kinds  which  He  calls  into  operation,  especially  the  over- 
tnmings  in  His  providence,  and  the  widely  diffused  leavening  of 
the  gospel,  unite  to  bring  mankind  to  His  feet,  and  confound  the 
calculations  of  those  who  reckoned  on  thousands  of  years  for  ihf 
spread  of  Christianity  through  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  wonderful  state  of  affairs,  when  the  cry  is  heard 
from  many  lands,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  that  the  church  of 
God  renews  her  appeals  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest ;  and  that  all  old  missionaries  earnestly 
and  continually  solicit  the  rising  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
church  to  take  the  urgent  claims  of  the  perishing  heathen  into 
consideration  as  before  God.  We  address  not  the  Levitical  order 
alone; — ^the  prophets  and  apostles  were  taken  from  other  tribes ; 
— ^but  the  converted  youth  of  the  Church,  who  have  the  love  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  whether  at  college  or  the  plough,  the  desk, 
bench,  or  counter.  Those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
service  testify  to  its  excellence,  and  their  happiness.  They  say 
that  while  they  could  wish  for  grace  to  do  the  work  better,  they 
could  wish  for  no  better  work  to  do,  notliing  more  worthy  of  their 
lifS's  labour.  Young  brethren  in  Christ,  filled  with  love  to  God 
and  man,  and  noble  desires  to  do  something  great  and  good  in  the 
world,  might  clap  their  hands  for  joy  that  they  were  bom  in  such 
an  age  as  this,  when  the  whole  earth  is  about  to  become  the  king 
dom  of  God,  and  when  they  may  write  their  names,  not  only  on 
the  pages  of  its  history,  more  durably  than  in  brass  or  marble, 
but  in  letters  of  love  on  the  hearts  of  myriads  of  immortal  beings. 
Let  them  reflect  that  the  command  is  still  binding,  "  Go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;"  and  that 
the  promise  is  still  surO)  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  till  the 
end  of  the  world," 

NoTB.— I  am  rejoiced  to  see  (liJit  my  brother,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robb.  has  pivcn  ns  In 
a  permanent  form,  previous  to  his  return  to  Old  Cahibar,  the  substance  ot  his  addresses  on 
missions  in  this  country.  His  little  volume,  entitled  "The  Heathen  World  and  tho  Duty 
of  the  Church,"  la  well  calculated  to  advance  the  good  cause,  and  should  be  unlversallj 
•tadied. 


APPENDIX. 


L  EEM0N8TRANCE  OF  JAMAICA  PRESBYTERY  WITH  BAPTIST 

MISSIONARIES. 

Pa«6l9e, 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Jamaica  Prtalyiery^  ulhidK  met  at 
Cocoa  Walk,  on  the  2Sd  of  June  1842. 

''  IirQunT  being  made  oonoerniDg  the  letter  of  Remonstrance,  from  the  Presbj- 
terj  to  the  Baptist  Mitsionariee,  which  had  been  left  with  onr  late  clerk,  in  July 
last  year,  to  be  forwarded,  and  which  both  the  Rer.  Wm.  Enibb  and  the  Rer^ 
T.  P.  AbboH  ha-fe  stated  had  not  been  received,  it  appears  that  owing  to  thei 
death  of  onr  late  clerk,  so  soon  after  his  retnm  from  the  Presbytery  of  that 
period,  the  letter  had  not  been  forwarded,  and  that  it  had  only  lately  been 
recorered.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved,  that  it  be  forwarded  without  delay  to 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Abbott,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  pnblio  reference  which 
has  been  made  to  it  of  late,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  it  be  pub- 
lished, and  that  this  minute  be  prefixed  thereto. 

"  Jamis  Watsoh,  aerk," 

To  the  Auoeiation  of  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Jamaica, 

GotHBir,  Jaly  14, 184L 
DlAB  BuBTHftSir,— We  consider  Jt  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  as  his  ser- 
Tants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel, — to  you,  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  in  relation  to  their  spiritual  interests,  to  ex- 
postulate with  yon  against  various  practices  in  your  churches,  which  strike  jas  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Without  any  further  apology  for  introdno- 
tng  a  subject  which  has  pressed  itself  on  our  minds  for  years,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  different  points  in  detaiL 

1j^,  The  Leaders— They  seem  to  us  to  be  a  body  of  men  unauthorized  by  any 
scriptural  authority— frequently  irregular  in  their  proceedings— responsible  at 
best  only  to  their  respective  ministers,  sometimes  to  each  other— in  many  cases 
self-appointed,  assuming  the  office  in  consequence  of  bringing  numbers  of  people 
to  join  the  ehurch,  not  known,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  ehnrohee  of  your 
body  in  Great  Britain,  and  who  are  employed,  diieUimedt  or  diaoharged,  as  may 
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oonTenient.  They  stand  between  the  ministen  and  tbe  people,  limiting 
iheir  free  and  mntnal  intercourse  as  mach  as  they  can— in  many  important  cski 
prerenting  it  altogether,  and  in  general,  permitting  it  only  through  themtelna 
as  a  medium,  whereby  ministers  and  people  know  rery  little  of  each  otha, 
except  through  the  misrepresentations  of  the  leaders.  The  individual  exercise 
of  their  authority  appears  to  us  also  highly  objectionable,  whereby  they  administer 
discipline  in  their  own  classes,  and  bring  forward  cases  before  the  church,  or 
keep  them  back,  according  to  their  discretion.  They  seem  to  have  the  people 
completely  under  their  control,  and  unless  the  latter  please  them  in  all  thingi, 
they  are  understood  by  the  people  to  have  the  power  of  prerenting  them  fnm. 
being  admitted  to  baptism,  or  of  procuring  their  expulsion.  By  this  means  tlie 
people  are  their  humble  servants  in  many,  and  sometimes  very  sinful,  ways.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  individuals  virtually  possessed  of  so  much  authority, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  should  always  employ  it 
in  a  proper  manner.  Although  in  some  eases  they  may  be  vigilant,  and  fisithfil 
in  reporting  evils  which  occur  in  the  church,  yet  in  others  abuses  are  passed 
over,  and  when  ends  of  their  own  are  to  be  served,  cases  of  the  ^^rossest  wicked* 
ness  are  carefully  concealed. 

2nd,  The  keeping  up  of  certain  old  and  hurtful  superstitions  among  the  peopK 
particuUrly  the  desire  for  dreams  as  an  evidence  of  their  religious  state.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  they  are  required  by  the 
leader,  previous  to  his  taking  the  people  to  the  minister  for  baptism.  This  sys- 
tem, and  there  are  few  more  injurious  to  the  souls  of  the  people,  prevailed  at 
one  time  in  the  islaud  generally,  especially  where  such  men  as  Gibb,  Clarke, 
and  Lyle  laboured:  and,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  light  in  the  country,  it 
still  prevails  to  a  great  extent ;  and  there  are  very  many  in  your  churches  whoce 
dreams  were  first  approved  of  by  their  leader,  before  they  were  recommended  by 
him  to  the  minister. 

Zdli/,  The  facility  with  which  members  are  admitted  into  your  churches— of 
theChristian  character  and  attainments  of  whom  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  have 
a  proper  knowledge. 

4thlt/,  The  small  measure  of  intercourse  between  you  and  the  people  of  your 
charge,  and  the  fact  that  you  confine  your  pastoral  labours  almost  eotirtl; 
to  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath— to  the  exclusion  of  that  family  vi>ita- 
tion  and  catechetical  instruction  which,  among  an  ignorant  and  uneilueated 
people,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  communication  of  the  truth  to  their  under- 
standings. 

6M/y,  The  want  of  careful  inquiry  into  the  conduct,  both  of  your  leaders  and 
people,  and  the  ease  with  which  reported  evils  are  passed  over  in  your  churches 
— a  circumstance  which  enables  guilty  individuals  to  conceal  their  corrupt  and 
superstitious  practices. 

Cthlf/,  The  superstitious  importance  which  many  attach  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 
We  are  aware  that  you  tell  them  that  baptism  will  not  save  them ;  but  unless 
their  minds  are  enlightened  on  the  subject  to  which  baptism  relates,  negative 
instruction  is  of  very  little  use. 

*ithly,  We  deem  it  a  great  evil  that  you  do  not  maintain  the  regular  public 
services  of  religion  in  your  established  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  ;  that  even 
your  principal  churches,  with  immense  congregations,  are  frequently  left  without 
properly-qualified  persons  to  officiate,  and  that  at  your  out-stations  the  leaders 
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should  ht  allowed  to  preTent  the  people,  in  farioiu  ways,  from  receiriog  iDstrao* 
tion  from  any  other  quarter. 

Bihl9,  We  most  also  fpwe  onr  testimony  against  the  practice,  which  has  long 
existed  among  yon,  of  sending  tickets  by  the  leaders  to  persons  who  do  not  or 
cannot  attend  yonr  ministry.  We  consider  the  sale  of  tickets,  ibr  it  is  sach  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  a  system  of  practical  simony,  and  denoting  as  they  do 
their  standing  in  the  chnreh,  as  members  or  inqnirers,  the  tickets  are  frequently 
made  an  object  of  saperstitions  reneration. 

9thljf,  Another  eril  we  wonld  mention  is  the  effect  of  yonr  too  favourable 
representations,  in  misleading  the  churches  in  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  moral 
and  religions  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  couutry.  We  appeal  to  your- 
selret,  as  to  whether  this,  instead  of  being  an  act  of  friendship,  is  not  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  as  it  hinders  the  churches  of  Qreat 
Britain  from  going  forward  in  the  work  of  their  evangelization. 

We  have  particularly  of  late  felt  it  onr  imperative  duty  earnestly  to  warn  our 
people  against  a  worldly  and  covetous  spirit.  Many  of  your  printed  resolutions 
and  proceedings,  however,  have  given  encouragement  to  this  spirit;  and  the  style 
which  you  keep  up  is,  in  many  cases,  more  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of  the 
rich  and  great  men  of  this  world,  than  the  simplicity  whidi  becomes  us  as  Chris- 
tian ministers. 

We  trust  these  remarks  will  be  taken  in  good  part  It  is  because  the  subject 
has,  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  repeatedly  pressed  itself  upon  our  minds,  by 
innumerable  facts  and  incontestable  evidence,  that  we  thought  of  addressing  you, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  attribute  our  having  done  so  to  a  desire  to  see  the 
eonntry  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach  of  ignorance  or  superstition, 
or  anything  approaching  to  spiritual  tyranny.  In  so  (ar  as  you  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  God,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  scriptural 
means,  we  bid  you  "  God  speed,*'  and  wish  you  much  comfort  and  success  in 
yonr  hkboui&— We  remain,  dear  Brethren,  yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed  in  name  of  the  Presbytery), 

FsTXR  Akdebsok,  Moderator, 
WiLUAM  SooTT,  CUrk, 


n.  LBTTERS  FROM  KING  KYAMBA  AND  KING  EYO  ABOUT 

ABANDONING  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Page  210. 

**  Old  Calabas,  December  4,  1849. 
"  To  Commander  Raymond. 

"  Now  we  settle  treaty  for  not  sell  slaves,  I  must  tell  yon  something,  I 
want  your  queen  to  do  for  we.  Now  we  can't  sell  slaves  again,  we  must  have 
too  much  man  for  country,  and  want  something  for  make  work  and  trade,  and 
if  we  could  get  seed  for  cotton  and  coffee  we  could  make  trade.  Plenty  sugar 
eane  live  here,  and  if  some  man  come  teach  we  way  for  do  it  we  get  plenty  sugar 
too,  and  then  some  man  must  come  for  teach  book  proper,  and  make  all  men 
aaby  God  like  white  man,  and  then  we  go  on  fpr  same  fadiion.  We  thank  yon 
too  Biieh  for  what  thing  you  come  do  for  keep  thing  right    Iioog  time  we  ne 
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look  Man-of-war  as  Blount  promise,  «md  one  FrencHman  come  make  plenty  pd^ 
aTer  for  slaye  when  he  can't  get  them.  Ton  been  do  yeiy  proper  for  we,  aad 
now  we  want  to  keep  proper  month.  I  hope  some  Man-of-war  come  some  tiau 
with  proper  captain  all  same  yon  to  look  out  and  help  we  keep  word  wbco 
French  man-of-war  come.  What  I  want  for  dollar  side  is  fine  coat  and  twocd 
all  same  I  tell  yon  and  the  rest  in  copper  rods.  I  hope  Queen  Yictoria  sad 
young  prince  'wHl  live  long  time,  and  we  get  good  ^end.  Alao  I  wanl  bomb 
and  ahc^L— I  am,  your  best  friend, 

(Signed)  "  KiHo  Btamba.  V., 

•'Kinff  qf  aU  Black  Man," 

•<Cbisk  Towv,  Deeember  1,  1841 
"To  Commander  Ra3rmond,  Man-of-War  Ship  Spp, 

"  I  am  very  glad  yon  come  and  settle  treaty  proper,  and  thank  you  for  doing 
everything  right  for  me  yesterday.  Long  time  I  look  for  some  Man-of-war,  and 
when  French  man  come  I  think  he  want  war,  and  send  one  canoe  to  let  yon 
know,  but  too  much  wind  live  for  him  catch  Fernando  Po,  and  no  one  come 
help  me  keep  treaty  as  Mr.  Blount  promise,  and  when  I  no  give  slavey  French 
Man-of-war  come  make  plenty  palaver,  but  I  no  will.  One  thing  I  want  for  b^ 
your  Queen,  I  have  too  much  man  now,  I  can't  sell  slaves,  and  don't  know  what 
for  do  for  them.  But  if  I  can  get  some  cotton  and  coffee  to  grow,  and  man  for 
teach  me,  and  make  sugar  cane  for  we  country  come  up  proper,  and  sell  for 
trade  side  I  very  glad.  Mr.  Blyth  tell  me  England  glad  for  send  man  to  teach 
book  and  make  we  understand  Qod  all  same  white  man  do.  If  Queen  do  sol 
glad  too  much,  and  we  must  try  do  good  for  England  always.  What  I  want  for 
dollar  side  is  proper  India  Romall  and  copper  rods,  I  no  want  fool  thinp,  I  want 
thing  for  trade  side,  and  must  try  do  good  for  Queen  Victoria  and  all  English 
woman.  I  hope  Queen  and  young  King  can  live  long  time  proper,  and  I  am,  Sir, 
your  friend."  (Signed  *'  Kimo  Eyo  IIoskstt." 


III.   COAmiSSION  AND  CREDENTIALS. 
Page  228. 

Jamaica,  January  1645. 

To  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  the  extension  of  His  blessed 
Kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

Dear  Friends, — We,  Presbyterian  Missionaries  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
beg  to  introduce  to  your  notice  our  brother,  the  Reverend  Hope  M.  Waddbll, 
who,  after  labouring  for  fifteen  years  in  this  island  as  an  agent  for  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Sociktt,  is  now  about  to  sail  for  Great  Britain  on  a  business  which 
is  near  to  our  hearts,— and  the  mere  mention  of  which,  we  are  p?rsuaded,  will 
gain  for  it  your  liveliest  interest.  You  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  this  island  have  for  some  years  past  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  blessed  obligation  of  sending  to  their  sister  islands  in  the  west,  and 
above  all,  to  their  fatherland  of  Africa,  that  Gospel  which  they  have  found  to 
be   "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."     After  holding  many  meetings,— 
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offering  many  prayers,— collecting  considerable  funds,  and  forming  many  re* 
solutions,— it  seems  that  the  Lord  is  now  calling  them,  hy  a  remarkable  train 
of  the  clearest  providences,  to  go  forward  to  the  work.  The  King  of  Old 
Calabar,  with  seven  of  his  chiefs,  have  sent  them  a  pressing  invitation  to  send 
teachers  to  their  country.  After  writing  to  say,  *'  Come,"  they  now  inquire, 
"  Why  are  you  not  come  1"  Many  British  Christians  are  equally  anxious  for 
an  instant  commencement  of  this  interesting  Mission.  Of  their  anxiety  many 
have  given  practical  proof.  They  see  plainly  that  the  fittest  men  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  Africa  are  the  native  Christians  of  the  West  Indies,  headed,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  by  Buropean  Missionaries  inured  to  the  tropics.  Such 
have  now  been  found  able  and  willing  to  proceed  to  the  field,  and  one  of  the 
latter  class  is  thus  introduced  to  you  in  the  brother  who  now  leaves  us. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  see  Mr.  Waddell  devote  himaelf  to  this 
arduous  and  honourable  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Missionary  Presbytery,  having  some  years  ago  individually  pledged  themselves 
as  ready  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  if  called  upon,  have  now,  by  universal  con- 
sent, fixed  upon  our  brother  as  one  in  whose  qualifications,  under  God,  they 
have  every  confidence. 

The  Native  Agents  who  are  to  accompany  Mr.  Waddell  will,  within  a  few 
months,  follow  him  to  Britain,  in  order  to  proceed  with  him  to  Africa.  In  the 
meantime,  we  beg  your  sympathy  and  prayers ;  and  are,  dear  Friends,  in  the 
bonds  of  grace, 

(Signed)  Gborob  Blttb,  Hampden,  Trelawny. 

James  Watson,  Luoea,  Hanover. 

John  Cowak,  Carron  Hall,  Port  Maria. 

John  Simpson,  Port  Maria,  St.  Mary. 

William  Niven,  Stirling,  Westmoreland. 

Jambs  Nivsn,  Friendship,  Westmoreland. 

Peter  Anderson,  Bellevne,  Trelawny. 

James  Denniston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  James. 

Wm.  Jameson,  Goshen,  St.  Ann's. 

Warrand  Carulb,  Brownsvill,  Hanover. 

James  Elmsub,  Greenisland,  Hanover. 

From  the  Oovemor  ofJamaiccu 
Jamaica  S.8., 

I,  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  Captain  General  and  Governor  In 
Chief  of  this  Her  Majesty's  Island  of  Jamaica,  &c.  &c.,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  Reverend  H.  M.  Waddell,  Presbyterian  Missionary,  has  been  well  known 
in  this  place  for  many  years,  as  a  person  of  great  respectability,  and  much  seal 
and  devotedness  in  his  calling,  exercised  principally  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Africans,  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  this  island ;  and  that  I 
oordiaUy  wish  that  he  may  have  much  success  in  communicating  the  blessings 
of  education  and  religious  knowledge  to  the  natiTe  Africans  amongst  whom  it  is 
bis  desire  for  a  time  to  labour. 

Witness  my  hand  at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  this  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

(Si«ned)  Eloin  k  Kiboaedibb. 


606  mwiioTffAwr  ipou  aso  ▲dvxhtubs. 

««m  Blnofeon  of  tlie  Boafttiih  ICMoaMj  BofU^  hoAj  emUfy,  0*1  «• 
lUr.  Bopt  Xaitetoa  Wtddba  liM  been  MBBMlad  iKth  tlw  BooMj  rf^ 
U26;  Iha  for  tlw  kift  fifteen  yevB  ke  low  b«Mi  engpifed  as  » lOimcnMiy  ii 
JaMloe  udBT  tiM  Soeielj,  and  liM  tbm  Jabovtd  with  Ricrt  serf,  Mli^^ 
■Moeee;  thai  with  their  wiix«  eooevmiM^  Im  Is  Bov  poeeediiv 
ef  the  Jamiea  Mlaifeiiaij  Boaid  Ibr  the  Wart  XndiiB  aad  Afrk^  te  Aa  ooa*  rf 
CkiMKwithaTiewto  the  nitetillehMunt  nf  a  Uleilnn  la  that  Inijinital  m\ 
iBAei«ati««  quarter  of  the  wtNfld;  and  thoofh  the  Soottieh  IfiHioM^ 
imabKinaoneeqawifleefthilewatateef  iteftod^tetAaparliatMjwpflMi 
'    ,]«  has  thair  neat  QQvdhawiahea  for  UaBBoeeK* 

ftoB  tha  Bfiaiitea  I9 

WouamBbowii^ 


MkmatftJIk  UnMl AuoeuOi 8ymtM ikmminm am JPIwgyia JfiMwit, 

**aniuiM,  April  n,  1851 

"  The  Committee  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  Mission  to 
Western  Africa.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bljth  of  Jamaica,  of 
date  20tli  February  and  8th  March  1845,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  brethren 
in  Jamaica  joyfully  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  made  by  this  Committee,  to  take 
the  Mission  to  Africa  under  their  superintendence,  &b  a  Mission  in  connection 
with  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  that  the  Rev.  Hope  M.  Waddell  had 
left  Jamaica  for  this  country  on  his  way  to  Africa,  with  the  view  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  immediately  commencing  the  Mission. 

'*Mr.  Waddell,  being  present,  addressed  the  Committee  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject.  He  stated  also  that  the  brethren  in  Jamaica  were  anzioQa 
that  young  men  connected  with  that  island  should  be  trained  up  with  a  view  to 
the  African  Mission,  and  that  some  promising  youths  had  already  entered  on  a 
course  of  training  at  tho  Academical  Institution  at  Montego  Bay,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Millar. 

'  "  The  Committee  resolved  to  give  Mr.  Waddell  and  the  other  Kiaaionaiy 
Agents  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  both  in  making  the  preparatory 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  this  Miaaioa,  and  also  in 
earryijDC  it  on  after  it  is  commenced." 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  by 

John  M'Kbbrow, 
Secretary  to  the  OommUtee  for  Mimota. 
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IV.  LBTTBR  FROM  KING  BTO  ABOUT  BB8UMING 

SLAYB  TEADB. 

Pafe4SS. 

To ,  Liverpool .... 

**  Old  Calabas,  Jnae  6, 18M. 
"1  now  write  you  to-day  to  say  we  be  glad  for  supply  yoo  with  slaves.  I 
speak  with  King  Archibong  and  all  Calabar  gentleman,  and  they  be  very  glad 
for  do  same.  Regard  to  free  emigration,  we  man  no  will  go  for  himself.  We 
must  boy  him,  all  same  we  been  do  that  time  slave  trade  live.  We  be  very  glad 
for  all  ihem  man  to  oome  back  again  for  Calabar,  but  think  that  time  they  go 
for  West  Indies,  they  no  will  oome  back  here.  We  all  agree  to  charge  four  boxes 
of  brass  and  copper  rods  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  but  no  can  supply  all  you 
want  one  time.  I  think  we  can  get  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  for  one  vessel, 
and  load  her  in  three  or  four  months,  for  we  no  can  get  them  all  ready  to  wait 
f>r  ship.  Ship  must  lie  here,  and  take  them  on  board  as  they  come,  because  we 
no  have  pUce  on  shore  for  keep  them.  The  ship  will  have  to  pay  comey  to  me 
and  Ardiibong,  but  no  other  gentleman— say  ten  thousand  coppers  for  each 
town,  in  doth  or  any  other  trade  goods.  I  be  very  glad  if  these  terms  suit  you, 
for  we  not  be  able  to  do  for  less  price,  and  man  to  be  pud  for  with  rods.  I  be 
very  gUd  you  write  me  again,  to  m^e  arrangements  with  your  captain  what 
time  the  ^p  will  oome.  (Signed)       "  Bto  Hovbbtt,  King" 


Y.  ON  POLYQAMY  IN  MISSION  CHURCHBS. 
Pages  486-493. 

It  has  been  seen  that  polygamy  and  its  companion,  concubinage,  prerail  in 
Calabar,  while  marriage,  properly  so  called,  is  unknown.  Those  whom  we  term 
a  man's  wives,  he  in  that  country  calls  his  women— no  proper  word  for  toifc 
being  in  his  language,  nor  anything  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  the  state  of 
society.  His  women  are  of  two  classes,  however— greater  and  less— whom  we 
distinguish  as  wives  and  concubines.  The  former  are  free,  presented  to  him  in 
their  in&ney  by  their  parents,  and  accepted  with  some  ceremonies  when  of  fit 
age.  Their  marriage  implies  no  formal  or  binding  engsgements  of  any  kind ; 
ibough  it  is  understood,  of  course,  naturally,  that  fiuthfulness  and  obedience  are 
due  on  the  wife's  part,  support  and  protection  on  his.  The  entire  dependence 
of  wives  there  on  their  husbands  for  all  things,  lay  them  under  life  bonds  for 
their  good  behaviour,  while  he  remains  free  to  act  as  he  likes  in  all  respects. 
A  chidf  keeps  his  wives  in  strict  seclusion,  sometimes  in  idle  state,  according  to 
the  rank  of  both  parties ;  and  their  duty  is  in  turn,  each  a  week,  to  attend  to 
the  preparing  of  his  food.  But  the  inferior  class  of  inmates,  his  concubines — 
young,  his  own  choice,  and  constantly  about  him  as  attendants— receive  the 
greatest  part  of  his  £svours.  If  the  latter  become  mothers,  they  rank  with 
wives,  and  are  free,  with  their  children.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  soon  set  aside 
to  make  way  for  others.  Wives,  even  if  unfruitful,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
retain  their  position,  apartments,  and  allowances,  during  good  behaviour,  and 
take  their  weekly  Uiras  in  waiting  on  him,  but  obtain  litUft  ol  bSamgo^  «^«^ 
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on  these  their  only  opportunities,  and  hare  the  pain  of  seeing  themselves  gradoaHy 
Baperseded  hj  the  increasing  namber  of  their  rivals.  Thej  may  be  discarded, 
or  eyen  killed,  for  certain  causes,  of  which  he  is  sole  judge ;  but  they  may  also 
leaye  him,  if  their  relaUyes  are  able  and  willing  to  receive  them  back,  provided 
they  take  nothing  away. 

The  utter  contrariety  of  such  a  system  to  the  proper  marriage  relation  fori)ade 
our  regarding  these  parties  as  indissolubly  bound  in  wedlock,  if  either  should 
believe  the  gospel.  We  concluded,  therefore,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  man  shonld 
keep  only  one  of  the  so-called  wives,  one  who  had  borne  him  diildren,  as  bis 
proper  wife,  and  should  cease  to  associate  with  the  rest  in  that  character.  We 
resolved,  however,  that  be  should  not  cast  out  any  to  want  and  shame,  bat 
maintain  the  others  honourably  as  before,  so  long  as  they  might  be  pleased  to 
stay  with  him,  leaving  them  free  to  form  new  connections.  Thus  he  would 
release  himself  from  sinful  entaoglements,  without  breaking  Uaih  with  them,  or 
putting  them  in  a  worse  position  than  before. 

Our  opponents  in  Calabar,  both  white  and  black,  as  we  have  seen,  delended 
the  system  of  polygamy.  Had  they  been  its  only  defenders,  this  AppauUx 
would  not  have  been  deemed  necessary.  But  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  others,  of 
a  very  different  character,  have  attempted  both  to  palliate  the  abominable  system, 
and  to  plead  for  heathen  converts  being  allowed  to  continue  its  connections,  if 
formed  previous  to  their  conversion. 

The  author  of  the  **  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  amon;;  the 
Heathen,"  fills  nearly  ten  pages,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
otherwise  valuable  work,  with  quotations  from  a  London  publication  and  a  Cal- 
cutta periodical,  supported  by  remarks  of  his  own,  to  show  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  moral  evil  in  it.  He  concurs  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  latter,  that,  when  a  man  lias  been  married  in  the  way  of  his 
country  to  wives  and  concubines,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  polygamy, 
or  the  institution  of  Christianity,  that  demands  the  putting  away  of  any  of  them. 

Opposed  to  these  views,  I  submit,  not  only  the  character  of  polygamy  pre- 
sented in  this  volume,  but  the  follow  ing  genenil  observations,  though  they  may 
contain  nothing  new  or  peculiar. 

The  firMt  pair  in  Etlen,  tlie  four  pair  in  the  Ark,  and  the  equal  numbers  of  the 
sexes  still  born  into  the  world,  sufficiently  prove  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that 
**  every  man  should  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband." 
The  declaration  of  God  at  the  beginning,  renewed  by  Jesus  Christ,  '*  they  twain 
sljall  be  one  flesli,"  and  the  blessing  of  increase  given  to  the  first  pair,  confirm 
it,  and  prove  that  one  wife  was  considered,  by  Him  who  made  them,  enough  for 
one  man,  for  every  proper  purpose. 

Polygamy  contravenes  tliia  divine  arrangement,  and  introduces  ruinous  dis- 
order and  monstrous  injustice.  Every  man  who  has  more  than  one  wife  has 
more  than  his  share,  and  deprives  others  of  theirs.  If  half  the  men  in  the 
world  had  only  two  each,  the  rest  would  have  none,  and  must  be  killed  or  enslaved 
to  prevent  universal  adultery.  The  women  would  be  equally  defrauded,  deprived 
of  the  full  possession  of  their  husbands,  and  of  the  intimate  union  that  God 
designed  them  for.  Only  between  a  pair  can  the  ccnjugsil  relation  properly 
exist.     "They  twain"— not,  they  three,  or  four,  or  ten— "shall  be  one  flesh." 

It  is  morally  impossible  that  a  man  and  several  wives  can  become  one  in  the 
proper  sense.     They  cannot,  as  it  were,  grow  into  each  other,  and  become  iden- 
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tified  in  all  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  body  and  soul,  for  time  and  eternity, 
as  a  man  and  one  wife  can  and  shonid  do.  Why  not !  Becanse,  for  one  thing, 
the  different  women  cannot  with  eaoh  other,  eren  if  they  could  with  their 
common  hnsband.  But  this  latter  also  is  impossible;  for  the  want  of  sole  and 
entire  love  necessarily  produces  want  of  perfect  sympathy  and  confidence.  They 
are  fragments  bound  together,  it  may  be,  but  not  one. 

That  polygamy  is  nnfoyourable  to  increase  is  evident  enough  whererer  it  pre- 
Tails,  without  investigating  all  causes,  in  the  disproportion  between  the  females 
and  the  offspring.  Many  so  called  wives  bear  no  children,  many  others  few; 
and  of  those  bom  too  few  reach  maturity,  from  want  of  proper  ptUemal  care, 
and  the  operation  of  enmities  among  them  and  their  mothers. 

The  intimate  life  union  of  a  rightly  married  couple  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
that  sense  of  shame,  and  those  feelings  of  chastity,  which  distinguish  human 
beings  from  all  other  animals  in  the  relations  of  sex,  and  instead  of  destroying, 
fosters  them,  and  promotes  the  moral  dignity  of  our  spedes.  Polygamy,  on  the 
contrary,  violates  the  sacred  purity  of  modesty,  and  promotes  licentiousnesa  in 
mind  and  manners. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  system  are  generally  risible  in  the  same  way 
among  the  offspring.  To  obtain  a  godly  seed  (Mai.  ii.  15)  was  man  restricted 
to  one  female  companion.  The  contrary  practice  produces  a  corrupt  race,  pre- 
cocious in  impurity,  and  regardless  of  the  sanctities  of  domestic  intercourse  and 
fiimily  ties. 

Our  Lord  recognised  one  wife  only  as  lawful,  and  charged  with  adultery  him 
who  took  a  second,  while  the  first  lired  and  was  faithful  (Matt  xiz.  5-9). 
His  words  (v.  28)  do  also  forbid  the  whole  system  of  polygamy  and  its  invariable 
accompaniment,  concubinage.  The  Apostlealso  prohibits  it,  by  requiring  every  man 
to  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband,  and  by  ever  referring 
to  the  wife  in  the  singular  number  (1  Cor.  vii.  2).  We  consider  the  injunction 
(1  Tim.  ilL)  to  bishops  and  deacons,  to  be  each  the  husband  of  one  wife,  to  apply 
to  them,  not  exceptionally,  but  supereminently,  as  examples  to  the  church,  a^ 
they  were  to  be  patterns  in  all  things,  and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  Christian 
practice.  Was  the  minister  of  the  church  alone  to  be  limited  to  one,  and  were 
private  Christians  free  to  keep  several  1  By  the  same  rule,  then,  they  only  were 
to  be  sober  and  of  good  behaviour,  not  quarrelsome  nor  covetous,  and  to  rule 
their  own  houses  well ;  and  private  Christians  would  be  released  from  these  and 
all  other  moral  duties.  Then  what  nioe  Christians  they  would  all  be !  In  all 
respects  the  bishop  and  deacon  were  to  be,  not  singuUr,  but  pre-eminent.  This 
only  difference  may  we  conceive,  on  the  particular  point  under  consideration, 
that  while  other  converts  might  have  reformed  their  households,  and  purified 
their  domestic  relationships,  the  mini^^rs  of  the  church  were  to  be  such  as  had 
never. been  involved  in  the  prevailing  gross  immoralities,  nor  liable  to  the 
reproach  and  temptation  arising  from  former  rile  connections. 

The  frequent  instances  of  polygamy  in  Old  Testament  times,  practised  by  some 
of  God's  chosen  people,  though  contrary  to  the  rule,  do  not  supersede  it.  As 
exceptional  cases  to  a  great  general  law,  they  can  form  no  example  for  our 
imitation,  and  have  become  warnings,  since  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  confirmetl 
the  original  institution  of  marriage.  His  words,  in  a  nearly  analogous  case, 
apply  here :  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  gave  you  this  pre- 
cept; but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."    PextmlafLOl;i^<QMaT«:^•t»tia6^^jQ^«^ 
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approval ;  and  the  candour  with  which  the  book  of  Gkid  tells  the  erron  of  hii 
people,  most  not  be  taken  as  designed  to  enooorage  oar  imitation  of  theuL  If 
a  good  man's  example  be  in  itself  an  aathority,  any  man  may  take  his  sister  io 
wife,  as  did  Abraham,  or  two  sisters,  as  did  Jacob,  and  their  maids,  too.  The 
bigamy,  the  incest,  the  concabinsge,  had  all  equally  the  seeming  approbation  of 
God.  They  were  at  that  time,  to  some  ertent>  sins  of  ignorance,  which  God 
winked  at,  bat  sabseqnently  condemned.  The  heathen  still  practise  all  these 
confusions  and  pollations.    May  missionaries  allow  them — one,  or  all  t 

The  state  of  Israel  in  Canaan  was  peoaliar,  and  so  were  some  of  the  ordinaneei 
that  Qod  gaTO  them.  No  people  now  can  be  as  they  were,  nor  do  as  tbey  did, 
in  all  respects.  When  all  males  and  aU  wires  were  to  be  slain  among  their 
enemies,  lest  they  should  propaf^ate  idolatry,  the  young  riigina  were  spared  to 
become  wires  and  mothers  in  IsraeL  It  was  mercy  to  spare  them.  It  would 
haye  been  cruel,  having  spared  them,  to  cast  them  loose  on  the  country  to  life 
by  harlotry.  The  only  alternatiye  was  to  introduce  them  to  the  fiunilies  of  their 
conquerors  as  domestics,  eren  at  the  risk  of  their  becoming  concubines,  hot 
under  necessary  and  merdful  regulations.  That  which  was  the  best  course  at  the 
time  is  not  one  impoeed  on  Christian  nations  now,  because  its  alternatives  are. 
neither  obligatory  nor  incTitable.  Under  certain  circumstances,  brothers  were 
required  to  take  their  widowed  sisters-in-law  to  wife.  In  some  countries  they 
do  BO  still.  Must  missionaries  allow  it,  because  it  once  had  a  divine  sanction  ? 
Divorce  for  insufficient  causes  was  allowed  and  regulated  by  law,  and  was  valid 
till  Christ  came.  Yet  it  was  merely  a  conecssioa  to  circumstances,  contrary  to 
the  great  original  Liw  of  wedlock  (Matt.  xix.  8,  9),  and  was  repealed  by  our 
Saviour.  The  Law  Maker  may  admit  exceptions,  without  being  a  law  breaker, 
but  none  other  can  ;  and  missionaries,  in  propagating  the  gospel,  must  avoid 
Patriarchal  ami  Mosaic  peculiarities. 

Davitl,  it  is  said,  had  divine  authority  for  his  great  female  establishment,  when 
God  said  to  him,  **  I  gave  thy  master's  wives  into  thy  bosom  ;"  and  the  question 
is  asked,  "  Can  we  suppose  God  giving  more  wives  than  one  to  David,  if  it  was 
sin  in  David  to  take  them  ]"  If  we  look  three  verses  lower  down,  we  find  Gixl 
again  saying  to  David,  *'  I  will  take  thy  wives,  and  give  them  to  thy  neighbour 
before  thine  eyes."  Was  Absalom  justified  in  taking  his  father's  wives  ?  So  far 
us  this  argument  goes,  he  had  as  much  right  to  do  so,  since  God  says  he  cave 
them  to  him,  as  David  had  to  take  Saul's.     But  Paul  forbids  them  (1  C<r.  v.  li. 

David,  who  was  condemned  for  his  dealings  with  Bathsheba,  was  not  blamc\l, 
we  are  told,  for  adding  her  to  his  harem  afterwards,  but  the  contrary  ;  for  while 
the  oflfspring  of  the  former  died,  that  of  the  latter  was  exalte-l  to  the  highest 
honour.  On  the  same  ground,  however,  it  might  l)e  pleaded  that  Lot's  infamous 
proposal  concerning  his  daughters,  and  their  horrid  tre.itment  of  him,  were 
blameless ;  for  not  only  were  they  uucensurei^l,  but  their  descendants  became 
great  j>eoples,  an.l  one  of  them,  Ruth,  a  progenitress  of  our  blessed  Lord.  By 
the  law  of  Gotl,  both  David  and  Bathsheba  should  have  been  publicly  stoned  to 
death ;  but  their  j)unishment  was  commuted  (2  Sam.  xii.  18,  14V  Did  Gcvl 
make  void  his  own  law,  or  repeal  it  ?  or,  for  reasons  of  state,  remit  the  penalty ) 
The  case  waa  exceptional,  and  shows  that  we  cannot  follow  Old  Testament  prac- 
tices in  the  New  Testament  age.  The  times  past  of  such  ignorance  Qod  winke-J 
at ;  but  t\\e3  arc  ^aal,  fl^ivd  now  he  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  rei-enU 
May  Cbf\st\an  m\as\0Tiw\^*T5i.\T3\T^\xRft>^%\si\ 
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The  CaleuUa  OUerver,  so  approvingly  quoted  by  the  Historian  of  missions,  and 
but  for  whom  we  might  never  have  known  or  referred  to  it,  pleaded  that  a  man, 
having  taken  wives  and  concnbines  according  to  the  custom  of  his  oonntry,  had 
no  right  to  put  them  away,  or  even  diminish  ought  of  their  just  claims.  We 
admit  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  diminish  the  just  claims  of  his  wife  (1  Cor. 
vii.  3,  5),  and,  therefore,  we  condemn  polygamy ;  for  every  new  wife  is  a  new 
daimact  and  competitor,  to  diminish  and  exhaust  the  supply  due  to  the  first 
alone.  As  to  putting  them  away,  let  us  apply  the  rule  to  similar  establishments, 
luihappily,  not  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  When  a  repentant  libertint 
marries  a  legal  wife,  must  he  retain  the  ladies  "  whom  he  had  previously  loved 
and  cherished,  and  who  have  become  the  mothers  of  his  children  1"  If  it  would 
be  "  monstrous  and  unnatural "  in  India  to  give  them  a  separate  maintenance, 
and  permission  to  marry  other  husbands,  it  must  be  equally  so  in  Bngland.  Jl 
oar  English  way  in  such  cases  be  right,  the  Indian  is  wroug— unless  marriage 
be  regarded,  not  as  of  divine  authority,  but  as  a  local  custom,  which,  like  cos- 
tume, may  vary  in  different  countries,  and  be  right  in  all. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Observer"  pictures  a  scene  of  polygimal  peace,  purity,  and 
love,  such  as  a  Christian  home  may  present,  but  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  man  who  stimulates  the  insatiable  passion  by  a  sublunary  Mohamme- 
dan paradise.  He  adds,  "  Let  him  live  as  the  ancient  patriarchs  did,  in  a  holy  and 
faithful  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  marriage,  alike  with  all  his  wives,  and  not 
entertain  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  purpose  of  itguring  those  he  loved,**  Ice, 
by  putting  them  away,  **  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  on  his  becoming  a  Christian." 
We  pass  over  the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  Hindoo's  conversion  to  Christianity 
is  referred  to,  and  ask  what  ancient  patriarchs  does  he  thus  hold  up  as  pattern 
polygamists.  Not  Noah,  nor  Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Job,  nor  Joseph,  nor 
Moses.  They  were  holy  and  f&ithful,  but  to  one  wife  alone.  Is  it  Jacob  or 
Judah;  David  or  Solomon  1  Their  family  histories  should  warn  others,  as  wrecks 
do  ships  to  avoid  rocks  and  shoalSi 

The  work  we  have  quoted  says,  that  "  the  missionaries  are  of  opinion  that  the 
very  allowance  which  God,  through  Moses,  made  for  the  Jews  in  their  infant 
state  as  a  people,  is,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  be  made  now  for  polygamists,  who 
from  heathens  become  Christians."  Whether  this  reference  to  the  "Calcutta 
missionaries"  was  warranted  or  not,  we  know  that  the  law  of  Qod,  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  is  our  guide,  and  not  the  allowances  that  Moses  made  for 
the  Jews.  No  "  parity  of  reason"  can  be  pleaded  for  deviations  from  it  without 
a  parity  of  authority.  We  are  not  in  the  place  of  Moses,  and  dare  not  adopt 
what  was  peculiar  to  his  economy.  If  any  missionaries,  too  eager  to  multiply 
seeming  converts,  act  on  such  loose  views,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  for 
others  to  protest  against  them,  and  bring  the  practice  to  the  test,  not  of  local  or 
temporary  expediency,  but  of  **  the  law  and  testimony."  If  such  a  system  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  Church,  it  will  never  be  expelled  the  country.  If  winked  at  in  the 
outset,  ages  may  not  see  the  end  of  the  evil.  If  allowed  in  the  fisthers,  how  can 
it  be  condemned  in  the  sons!  One  generation  will  transmit  the  oormption  to 
another,  and  the  heathen  world  around  will  confirm  the  evil. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  eminent  bishops  holding  opinions  similar  to  thoae  we 
have  impugned,  arising,  we  believe,  from  practical  ignorance  of  the  real  question. 
A  friend  has  handed  me  the  following  extracts  of  a  correspondenoe  on  the  snljeo^ 
that  appeared  some  yean  ago  in  this  country :— The  bishop  of  yeutoivK^v*^  "Va 
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%n9  cats  of  A  lutife  eonrert  haring  man  wiv^  tinn  <in#,  Ibe  dimtiaa  ijftcm 
^oc4  not  wquiro  him  to  rypivlmte  any  of  tliato.'*  tlis  brother  of  JTorStiA  1^ 
**  I  im  fjenuftdud  tbckt  Ri.  Fi^xil  would  hAVe  dune  what  tlie  biihorp  dMMdl « 
doing."  The  veaaralilo  f&tlier  of  £hi6/vi  tccma  to  ^nrar,  btit  In  tJiese  ilcmblbl 
kirma^t  "  People  »«  itpi  to  coufoaad  tc^eiherth®  tn^kltig  of  »  cantrftdi  trkk^fa^  bf 
CbrtAiuaitji  ii  nH  lUloTAbbp  and  the  keepttig  of  » tsontr&el  whtcib^  wben  it  tu  j 
maflt,  THi  lA«^ful/*  I 

On©  Booree  of  error  in  this  question  ii,  tliat  '*  people  we  apt  to  ooof^^no*!" 
'  ><"^4^cii  and  Cbrialiui  wirej  niml  d  it^vfon  conc^rrdni^  th&m  M  if 

were  quite  ths  wamt*     We  hi  ifftjreiit  they  are  at  Calal**r,  u4 

fmrn  jidaaionartea  in  Xat<u  uvi-  ■-^i  they  an*  in  that  colony.     Tlit 

y  thfTc  ia  desefibed  aa  a  horrii  f  vileu^^ss  and  opprwstoQ,  utUit; 

F  to  any  Smptnral  rievr  of  ihs  ajiiteQi.    Kvtti  tJua  biakopj  if  be 

Aiitef«»  nbters  in-Uw,  and  iiie<^<!ii,  the  viTea  of  a  profesMd  oaatvcl* 

uiv.  probablj  admit  that  the  Obristut»  ra  did  require  hJm  to  repiidiit* 

K>ma  of  them.  Yet  these  relationahip*  I  wherever  polygamy  «xiat4.  tui 
te«t  on  the  aaroe  g?oniuL  He  ahoald  hare  v^m  oa  If  the  conTena  ma^  n^tola  «U 
ttadr  wiTeSi  wtth  leave  to  dixatd  iJiem  at  pleanar^ ;  or  if  th«j  mu9t  retain  theta^ 
diaeaidiai?  none  bat  fisr  trnfntthfultiea®*  The  diff&renws  m  ^baL  The  btihop^ 
tIqvs  of  the  Christjan  ayftt«m  will  {^e^t:unl7  ailmit  that^  m  ci  di^peAaatiau  af  iJiO 
'  Spirit,  it  rataM  th^  standard  of  holy  living  far  aboTo  what  the  Jewish  Chnfti 
knew,  aad  retiuires  uuch  a  sanetification  of  heart  and  life  as  vtlR  compel  the  w- 
pndiatioii  of  whtttever  ii  contrary  thereto. 

The  Archbiahop  is  not  usually  ambiguoas,  yet  he  makes  a  diatinction  betweea 
the  making  and  keeping  of  contracts,  whidi  seems  to  imply  that  Ghristiamty 
may  require  a  man  to  keep  an  immoral  one,  which  it  wonld  not  have  allowed  him 
to  make,  provided  only  that  it  agreed  with  the  law  and  custom  of  the  conntiy, 
where  and  when  made.  Such  an  opinion  involves  the  oons^uenoe  that  missioiH 
aries  must  recognise  the  validity  of  all  prior  engagements  in  all  countries,  and 
hold  their  converts  bound  by  them,  without  inquiring  into  their  character  or  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  Qod.  What,  then,  will  they  not  have  to  sanction  t  The 
only  alternative  is  to  test  every  engagement  by  the  one  universal  and  infallibls 
standard  of  right  and  wrong— the  word  of  GKxl. 

The  making  of  %  contract  must  be  proved,  however,  before  we  bind  parties  to 
keep  it :  and  polygamy  does  not  trouble  itself  with  binding  contracts.  The  men 
ean  really  promise  nothing  to  the  women  beyond  board  and  lodging.  If  they  did 
it  would  be  with  the  full  purpose  of  breaking  their  promise  by  erery  additional 
wife.  The  women  know  it,  ind  expect  no  promise  of  matrimonijd  fidelity.  In- 
deed, they  are  not  contracting  parties  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries;  but 
the  victims  of  avarice,  lust,  or  power,  disposed  of  by  their  parents  without  re- 
gard to  their  feelings  or  reoognition  of  any  rights.  For  or  against  them  no  con- 
tract can  be  pleaded  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Christian  marriage.  If  a  contract 
for  support  and  protection  be  all  that  the  venerable  fiither  has  in  view,  a  Chris- 
tian convert  can  fulfil  it,  without  defiling  himself  and  the  church,  troubling  his 
eonscienoe,  and  grieving  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  continued  course  of  fornication 
and  adultery. 

In  one  word,  we  need  never  attempt  to  propagate  the  gospd  by  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  building  the  temple  of  God  on  heathen  fbundationi,  or 
giung  halvet  wVOi  \2h«  ^t^^  \a  '^iYu.\i\sn.  «^«k\a  ^ras  tide. 
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VL  NOTES  ON  THB  BFIK  LANGUAGE. 

A  few  obserratioiiB  on  tiie  kngiuige  of  Old  Calabar  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  and  to  some  readers  will  be  particnlarlj  acceptable.  Thej  are  deeigned, 
howerery  merely  to  giro  some  general  ideas  of  its  principal  distinctive  forms  and 
fiBatores,  and  to  direct  philological  inqairers  to  the  grammar  and  dictionary  pre- 
pared by  my  brother,  the  £ey.  Hugh  Gh)ldie. 

The  Bfik  tongne  seems  to  have  little  or  no  affinity  with  the  languages  which 
prevail  south  of  the  equator,  called  the  NUo  Hamitie,  What  relation  it  may 
have  to  the  other  great  division  of  African  hmgoages,  the  I^igro  BamUie  remains 
yet  to  be  determined  on  a  farther  acquaintance  with  them.  In  giving  it  a 
written  form,  we  found  no  need  to  adopt  any  other  set  of  characters  than  those 
of  our  own  hinguage.  They  expressed  it  pretty  well;  and  the  substitution  of 
any  other  symbols  would  have  produced  unnecessary  confusion  among  a  people 
resolved  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  speak  English.  Its  orthography  we  ar- 
langed  in  the  simplest  manner,  using  as  few  letters  as  possible,  and  so  that 
every  letter  shall  be  fully  sounded,  except  in  a  few  diphthongs.  The  prevailing 
Towel  sounds  are,  as  in  far,  get,  ravine,  nor,  fuU,  Of  the  consonants,  C,  J, 
L,  y,  X,  and  Z,  are  not  in  the  language.  H  is  a  guttural ;  G,  always  hard  ; 
B  and  P  are  confounded ;  D  and  B,  interchanged ;  M  and  B,  often  combined,  as 
also  are  N  and  D ;  while  E  is  the  prevailing  letter  of  tbe  alphabet ;  n(;r  sound  as 
one,  as  in  sing,  singer,  singing.  The  sounds  of  the  language  are  not  unpleasing, 
neither  too  soft  from  excess  of  rowels,  nor  harsh  frt>m  the  want  of  them,— there 
being  a  due  alternation  of  them  and  consonants. 

The  Efik  is  a  simple  and  primitive  tongue  in  many  respects,  of  Shemitic 
character.  Though  defective,  as  the  unwritten  language  of  an  unlettered  people 
might  be  expected  to  be,  it  has  such  a  grammatical  structure  as  renders  it  cap- 
able of  great  improvement. 

The  imperatives  singular  of  verbs  are  the  roots  both  of  the  verbs  and  of  the 
language.  These,  in  their  primitive  form,  are  chiefly  monosyllables  and  dissyll- 
ables, and  always  begin  with  a  consonant.  The  primUives  may  be  arranged  thus 
in  five  classes,  distinguished  by  the  order  of  their  vowels  and  consonants  :— 

da,  take.        ban,  sharpen,    bia,  accuse,    bitik,  hurt.        bala,  straiten. 


de,  sleep. 
di,  come. 
*»,go, 
ma,  love. 
no,  give. 


her,  turn. 
bok,  feed. 
dot,  ripen. 
dep,  rain. 
horn,  thank. 


dia,  eat. 
due,  err. 
duo,  fall. 
tia,  sueese. 
8ua,  hate. 


bieU,  spoil. 
dian,  join. 
duat,  rebuke. 
Jiok,  know. 
tiak,  split. 


beri,  lean  on. 
duri,  put  on. 
turo,  praise. 
tiri,  dose  up. 
yara,  cover  head. 


DerivaHvet  are  formed  from  all  these  cUuses  but  the  first,  by  the  addition  of 
a  vowel  or  syllable.  Some  verbs  of  the  second  and  fourth  form,  with  a  vowel, 
almost  the  only  passive  voice  known  in  the  langusge,  which  has  also  a  reflexive 
effect,  like  the  Greek  middle  voice,  or  Hebrew  Hithpahel.  Re  added  to  that 
vowel  makes  the  sense  reversive.  Thus— frtd,  bury;  buha,  buried;  buhare,  un- 
bury.  Wang,  wind  round ;  toanga,  embraced  ;  wangare,  unwind ;  unclasp. 
Jhan,  join ;  diema,  joined ;  dianare,  diijoin.  Some  verbs  of  the  fifth  change 
their  final  vowel  to  make  a  passive  voice.  Thns,  beri,  lean ;  here,  leaned ;  berere, 
Duri,  put  on;  dura,  be  on ;  durore,  takeoC    Words  of  the  third  cUss 
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teke  a  sjlUble,  KDd  thtirswUli  a  ali&iiga  of  me«aiag,  bai  beeome  a«itJi«r  pftHift, 
reSexive,  nor  rcTomiT^.  Thus,  tia,  tell  Ules;  ImniQttrt  decdve.  Svt.  Tfrile; 
funufi  a^r^t;  tia,  taE^t^i  noma,  imok  t«ell]>*  Tie,  ait,  coniinae;  Hertt,  folbv. 
Of  tbii  ^tosa^  Wv«TEir,  manf  oOiaaoli  be  tmeed  to  iheir  prinsitlTn.  Manj  fd^ 
mllitet  of  ih&  other  dua^a  ako  form  no  dbriratea.  Tbe  geEuos  of  Uie  bin^tu^ 
bowcTQrp  admiUof  their  betof^^nfitnieted  wbea  required}  and  escti;  ui^defstiia 

The  Terbsar©  ooiijiigatedbj  pnefiMi;  namely,  fctr  the  persona  p  letten,  anJl 
the  TDoodj  and  t«iuie»,  s^jllables,  and  attxiliarj  vetba,  whicfa  become  mc^r] 
Tith  thfl  radical  urord*     The  pTOnomiual  prefijses  are,  fcr  the  first,  singatafil 
or  n  :  plural,  i ;  for  tlie  Be<jand  and  third  sin^lar,  a,  o,  or  «,  to  a£o>rd  with  f 
Tadi<ial  TO  vet ;  iJie  plural  alwajs  f.    These  preAi^  render  tb«  uae  of  tlie  | 
no  lias  less  frtqttent  than  ih^y  would  otherwise  be.     Estample— !M  sing.,  i 
Jos,  go ;  nkaj  I  (?o  or  weot ;  oka,  thou,  be ;  tka,  we  ;  eka,  ye,  they,  go  ^r  wtul. 

The  ooriK  of  the  Terb  is  the  tenie  mostly  tiaed,  ia  a  narratiTe  6t  conftri** 
tional  t«iiB0,  an  b  the  example  gitm,  »emng  far  pT»cnt  or  pait  aomrvhai  f^eor 
raily^  *ThepfeMnt  d^nite  Ia  f^>niied  by  the  pre^x  ma,  me^  or  mo,  a^oor^mg  1^ 
the  radical  or  accent*.'*!  f ovel ;  and  the  pof^  <i<^?iti«  by  iii,  Jise,  or  fe?,  Tbti»— 
A'am,  do ;  mrAanam,  I  am  doing ;  amanttM,  thou^  he ;  iiaancim,  we ;  ami  rat^ 
fKtm,  ye,  thej  nre  doinf?.     So  abo,  tiJbinsm^  I  did  ;  oJcanum,  utonoM,  dbanwa. 

The/frfurf  h  formed  by  k  wid  di;  ihui  wj/fHtim  and  i«</iu^m,  I  sbaU  ot  will 
da ;  t^^nam  and  edinnm.,  thou,,  hs,  IlO.     The  fon^iltiaiial  nuwtf  la  formed  hj  9i^| 
if,  and  A-pe,  might ;  i^^/viiT^im,  1  might  do  ;  m^  ifikpanam,  \(  I  might  do ;  oifij^ 
nam,  thoa,  be  might  do.    The  infinitiTe  prefiiee  ndi,  as  jmIiimmi^  to  dou 

The  yerb  oflen  takes  the  suffix  de,  when  a  xelative  pronoun  ia  the  nominative^ 
or  when  it  is  construed  with  certain  adrerbs  and  coignnotions.  The  reason  ii 
yet  unknown.  Thus— He  does  Snye  anam.  He  who  does  Bnpe  emi  aini<if 
Because  I  did  kodo  nkanamde. 

While  avoiding  grammatical  minntin,  and  pointing  out  only  the  chief  featoni 
of  the  language,  we  must  notice  the  negative  form,  which  every  verb  is  oapafale 
of  assuming.  For  tiiis  end,  it  takes  the  suffix  ke,  sometimes  changing  it  to  pi^ 
he,  ha,or  ho,  io  suit  the  word;  and  it  alters  the  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  person  of  both  numbers  into  ti  for  the  second,  and  %  for  all  the 
others.  Thusj,  dep,  boy ;  ndqtke,  I  bought  not;  udtpke,  thou ;  idqike,  he,  w% 
ye,  they,  bought  not  So  of  other  parts  of  the  verb,  except  the  imperalivc^ 
which  becomes  prohibitive.  Thxa—Kudep,  don't  buy;  nhtdip,  I  most  nol 
buy;  okudep,  he  must  not;  ihidep,  we,  Ice  Ka,  go;  Isuka,  don't  go ;  fdtaha,  I 
go,  or  went  not ;  ukaha,  thou ;  xkaka,  he,  &o.  Ad,  give ;  nnoho,  I  gave  noi ; 
wioho,  Hum ;  inoho,  he,  kc 

There  is  a  frequentative  or  intensive  form  which  may  be  just  alluded  to.  N9, 
give ;  none,  give  entirely.  Nanam,  continue  doing ;  ananam,  he  worked  eon- 
stantly.  Fiok,  know ;  nhofqfiok,  I  knew  it  well  Kup,  hear ;  dkukup,  he  hflMd 
perfectly. t  Bora,  blow ;  cjim  ababara,  the  wind  Uows  strongly.  Sua,  hale; 
atatua,  he  hates  greatly.  The  negative  form  of  tiie  intensive  is  thiu  expressed, 
n^khifiok,  I  have  no  certain  knowledge.  Wok,  many,  and  /on,  good  ;  Iwdb- 
kewak,  iftmkrfon,  neither  very  many,  nor  very  good. 

Noinis  are  formed  from  the  roots  of  verba  by  prefixes.  These  are  genersUy 
vowels,  sometimes  m>  or  «,  etii,  nUiu,  and  andi.    Thns^  no,  give ;  eno^  a  gift; 

*  A  eontemvteou  sound  with  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

t  ThtowQVJLU  A\ittagn\»\\ti\tEwa <teMtai^l8>amiMfc  not  hesr,  by  the  seeeoiei  veweL 
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ma,  loT« ;  ma,  love ;  «»,  lie ;  niu,  a  lie ;  bok,  feed  ;  ubok,  %  hand ;  hre,  play ; 
mbre,  play ;  tUa,  eai ;  udia,  food ;  tie,  sit ;  t^M,  a  seat ;  b<ik,  fear ;  edtbak, 
terror;  met,  ohooee,  mbumek  greed;  nam,  do ;  andinam,  a  doer;  nyanya,  save; 
amdinpanffti,  the  Saviour.    Zhtn,  pat  on,  add ;  uduri,  profit. 

Bfik  wmnt  have  no  decleDsion  for  gender  or  case,  and  when  they  undergo  any 
ehange  for  namber  it  is  by  prefixing  m  orn;  thus  tie,  father,  and  eka,  mother ; 
pliual,  mete  and  nuka ;  aubong,  a  chief  man ;  plural,  mbong ;  ikpat,  a  foot ; 
ploraly  nkpaL  Sometimes  the  adjective  alone  indicates  the  plural.  Thus,  tti, 
good,  and  owo,  a  person ;  nti  otoo,  good  people.  The  cases  of  nouns  is  indicated 
by  their  poaition,  the  nominative  preceding  the  verb,  objective  following  it.  The 
jMSsestiM  case,  in  like  manner,  thus,  chief  of  the  town,  aubong  obio;  a  man  of 
God,  cwo  Abati;  master  of  the  house,  ete  n^ok. 

Adjeetvie$  are  formed  for  the  most  part  like  the  nouns  from  the  root  of  the 
Terb;  thus,  nyan,  stretch  out ;  anyan,  long.  Kpong,  leave  alone ;  ikpoag, 
aolitary ;  dia,  eat ;  mdidici,  eatable ;  biak,  hurt ;  edibiakt  painful.  The  same 
word  often  serves  both  as  a  noun  and  an  adjective ;  thus,  t/u,  indolence ;  vbwene, 
poverty,  owo  ifu,  an  indolent  man  ;  owo  ubwene,  a  poor  man.  A  noun  repeated 
•ervea  as  an  a4jectiTe,  mbat,  mud ;  mbat  mbai,  muddy ;  mbom,  pity ;  mbom 
mftorn,  sorrowful. 

Like  the  nouns  the  adjectives  have  no  inflection  but  for  the  plural,  and  even 
tliat  not  regularly.  It  is  formed  by  m  orn  prefix,  or  by  a  change  of  the  initial 
Towel,  as,  eti,  good,  plural,  nti  ;  idiok,  bad,  plural,  midiok;  anyan,  long,  plural. 
ntgan;  afia,  white,  plural,  mfia;  eren,  a  male,  plural,  iren;  eiye,  beautiful, 
plural,  ndiye, 

DegncM  of  oomfMsrifOfi  are  thus  expressed :  eH,  good ;  eti  eti,  very  good ;  di 
akan,  surpassing  good ;  cUa  eti,  supremely  good. 

Numerals  reckon  by  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty.  Only  the  first  five  with 
nine,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  have  their  own  names.  All  the  rest  are  combina- 
tions and  repetitions  of  these,  much  like  the  Roman  numeral  letters.  Thus,  I, 
%  S,  4,5,  are  ket,  iba,  ita,  inang^  Uiun,  Six  is  five  and  one,  itioket ;  seven  is 
fire  and  two,  Uieba  ;  eight  is  five  and  three,  itiata;  nine,  oiuket,  is  exceptional ; 
ten,  duup;  deven,  duupehU;  twelve,  duupd>a,  and  so  on  to  fifteen,  ifui;  sixteen, 
ifuriket,  and  so  on  to  twenty,  edtp;  twenty-one,  edipyeket,  kc,  and  thus  it  re< 
peats  to  forty,  aba;  sixty,  ata;  eighty,  anang,  and  a  hundred,  ikie.  Omket, 
nine,  is  a  peculiar  word.  It  means  one  left,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  person 
eounting  yams,  or  such  like,  and  another  marking  the  numbers.  He  throws 
two  at  a  time,  and  at  the  ninth  throw  ones  otuket,  to  give  notice  that  the  next 
throw  will  be  "  tally,"  when  the  tcore  must  be  marked.  It  does  not  occur  at 
nineteen,  which  is  ifurenang,  fifteen  and  four,  and  it  enters  into  no  combination. 
Twenty  and  nine  is  edipyeoiuket ;  thirty  and  nine,  edipyifurenang,  twenty, 
and  nineteen. 

The  ordinaiU  are  wanting  in  Efik.  It  has,  however,  two  other  complete  sets 
of  numerals  systematically  expressed,  of  which  English  has  but  the  rudiments. 
Thus  the  aggregates  are  formed  by  the  prefix  mb  to  the  cardinals,  as  mbiba,  the 
two  or  both ;  mbita,  all  three ;  mbinang,  all  four;  mbUiun,  mbitioket,  kc  to  any 
length.  So  also,  for  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  kc,  ika  is  prefixed,  ikaba,  ikata, 
ikanang,  ikotiun,  ikotioket,  kc,  to  any  extent 

The  Calabar  people  reckon  also  by  signs.  A  finger  held  up  is  one;  two,  thrse, 
or  four,  represent  limiUr  numbers.    A  denebed  hand  meant  flve^  wltK  %  ^^bi^t 
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Bix,  with  two  teven,  ko.,  till  both  h&ndi  are  dasped,  for  ten.  A  finger  is  aUad 
for  eleven,  and  bo  on  to  fifteen,  when  the  aim  is  bent  and  the  hand  toaeh«  tbt 
ihoulder.  At  twenty  a  finjter  is  waved  in  front  of  the  breast,  and  the  rMkoe- 
log  goes  on  as  before  to  thirty,  when  the  hands  are  clapped  and  the  finger  wand. 
At  forty  two  fingers  are  waved,  and  at  fifty  the  hands  are  dapped  again.  Suit 
proceeds  by  gestures  to  a  hundred,  when  the  dosed  fist  is  waved,  and  the  doab 
show  ends. 

Though  the  adjectives  are  usually  placed  before  the  nouns  which  they  qnsfifyi 
the  numerals  are  placed  after  them,  as,  ten  men,  owo  duup. 

The  PBOironMS  exhibit  some  degree  of  inflection,  and  are  not  Tery  defieieat  ia 
number.  The  penonal  are  these—First  singuhir  nom.  ami;  posDcasive  sai 
objective,  mi ;  plural,  nyin.  Second  singular  nom.  afu,  pos.  fu,  and  oh.  i; 
plural,  m/u,  or  mbfu.  Third  singuhur  nom.  and  ob.  enye,  and  poa  em; 
plural,  mo.  The  pouenive  are  okimmo,  mine ;  okuomo,  thine,  and  aiemo,  kit 
own ;  plural,  ekenyin,  ours ;  ekembufu,  yours ;  ektmo,  theirs.  The  rfCsotMS 
are— singular,  idemmi,  myself,  idemfu,  and  idemetie  ;  plural,  idemnpim,  iimr 
mbvfu,  and  idemmo.  ReUUivts  are— cmt,  eke,  and  se,  who,  which,  what  /«- 
ierrogativea  are^nie/whol  J^e  or  ewef  which)  Su  or  naut  what!  Dt- 
monstrcUivet  are  emi  and  ocio,  this  and  that ;  ^en,  eken,  even,  another,  othen. 
/ffio  and  mimo  are  peculiar  pronouns  used  in  reporting  speeches,  as  when  s 
messenger  relates  what  passed  between  him  and  another,  or  others.  They  serve 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  personals,  and  conduce  to  perspi- 
cuity. 

Adverbs  are  usually  formed  from  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives  ;  thus,  tak,  perish; 
taktak,  utterly  ;  7«6rc,  play ;  viOremfjre,  playfully  ;  anyan,  long ;  anyaium^n^ 
lengthwise.  Or  the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by  a  periphrasis,  as,  then,  kt 
ini  wloy  at  that  time;  when,  kc  ini  ewe  f  at  what  timet  Some  adverbs  take  the 
pronominal  prefixes  of  the  verbs  they  belong  to,  and  the  prefix  auxiliaries  of 
moods  and  tenses.  Thus,  nyung,  also.  I  also  went,  Am>i  nnyung  nka^  Thoa 
also,  Afu  onyungaka.  We  will  also  go,  Nyin  iycinyung  i7:a.  They  should  also 
go,  Mo  ekpenyung  eka. 

The  Prepositions  are  only  two,  ye  and  ke.  The  former  meaning  icith,  serves 
also  for  the  conjunction  and.  The  latter  serves  for  various  others,  and  some 
even  contrary  senses,  as— for,  from,  to  in,  into,  out,  of,  by,  kc  In  speaking 
English  the  natives  use  for  instead  of  it.  In  their  own  speech  the  verbs  and 
other  words  of  the  sentence  define  the  meaning  of  ke  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
though  in  their  broken  English  the  incessant /or  is  often  obscure. 

The  Conjunctions  are  pretty  numerous,  but  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  for 
and,     Vc  connects  nouns  only  ;  ndien,  Then,  verbs  and  sentences. 

There  are  no  Articles  in  the  language. 

The  following  words,  which  occurred  unsought,  are  so  like  both  in  sound  and 
sense  to  some  of  other  languaj;es,  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  them. 

Ami,  I.     Heb.  Ani,  ^^K.  Kara,  encircle.      Heb.   Kkr,  IDD- 

Si^ra,  day  dawn.    Heb.  Sheher,  IH^.  Arab.  Kur,  10. 

Qiiora,  caU  out,  cry.   Heb.  Kra,  Kip.  Ebict,  a  place.     Heb.  Beth,  Jl^^ 

Sak,  laugh.    Heb.  Zehek,  pn2»,  e.g.  Enyin,  eye.      Heb.  Oin,  fy.     Old 

Isaac,  Eng.  eyne. 

Tarn,  cease.    Heb.  Tamam,  DDJl*  Nuha,  bow.    Lat,  nuo.    Greek,  nrno. 
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Ifdien,  and,  then.    Lai.  deinde, 
JHOf  eat    Lat  edo. 
Jfo,  give.    Latdo. 
£«io,  faecanae.    Lat  quod, 
Jdtm,  body,  eelf,  same.    La(.  idem. 
ifo,  lore.    Lat  amo. 
Tot,  increaae.    Lat  tot,  totua, 
Ke,  hj,  from.    Lat  ex. 
Eke,  which.    Lat  ^t,  que. 
DoMha,  ipeak.    Lat  dico, 
Ftge  or  Feghe,  flee.    Lat  /tc^. 
<Se,  look.    En^.  #00. 
Oruk,  species.    Eng.  race. 
Inwm,  dumbness.    Bng.  mum. 
Simnffi,  abase.    Eng.  elang, 
Mhnri,  dudL*    Eng.  draw. 
Kpoki,  Tomit.    Eng.  puke. 
Tiene,  follow.    Eng.  tend,  attend. 
Otu.    Eng.  out  of. 
Kere,  think.    Eng.  care. 


Bdt,    Eng.  hide,  toatt. 

KoiL    Eng.  AawJk-spit 

Tuk.    Eng.  tottc^. 

IM6e.    Eng.  dip. 

Bre.    Eng.  |>toy. 

Eiian.    Eng.  «&in-bone. 

A'a.    Eng.  go.    Soot  ^oe. 

{^duri,  profit,  an  addition.      Irish, 

duroch. 
Duma,    prove,   Judge.      Eng.   deem, 

doom. 
Si.    Eng.  hi$8. 
Sia,  since.    Old  Eng.  tUh. 
iJok.    Eng.  dig  tap. 
J^tfot.     Eng.  a  dart. 
Sme.    Eng.  «mear. 
Apf .    Eng.  pay. 
Kpuk,  nkpukf  a  knot,  wart.     Scot 

puk,p<A. 
Suene,  to  shame.    Old  Eng.  thend. 


The  Lord*i  Prayer  in  Ilfik,  ipith  the  literal  English,  clause  by  clause. 
Btefiyinemi  odude  ke  enyong  (Our  Father  who  lives  on  high).  Nam  enying 
fu  ckpun  (make  thy  name  great)  akan  enying  pupru  efen  (beyond  all  other 
names).  IH  Edidem  ke  ererimhut  (Come  King  of  the  world).  Nam  otDo  pupm 
ke  ieong  enam  se  afu  amade  (Make  all  people  on  earth  do  what  thou  likest), 
ntemi  ikod  fu  ke  enyong  enamde  (as  thy  people  on  high  do).  No  nyin  udia 
emi  nyin  ididiade  v^n  (Give  us  food  which  we  shall  eat  to-day.)  Dahado  ke 
idiok  nopo  emi  nyin  inamde  (Forgiye  [literally  stand  off]  for  the  bad  things 
which  we  do),  ntemi  nyin  idahado  ino  mo  (eyen  as  we  forgiye  to  those)  emi 
enamde  nyin  idiongpo  (who  do  us  eyil).  Ku  yak  nyin  ikup  mbukpeha  (Let 
ns  not  hear  temptation).  Nyanga  nyin  ftp  ke  ibak  ekbo  Satan  (Saye  us 
quite  from  the  eyil  spirit  Satan).  Kodo pupru  ngpo  ke  enyong  ye  isong  enyenede 
jt  (because  everything  on  high  and  on  earth  belongs  to  thee) ;  c^fu  omonyung 
akara  pupru  ertrimbut  nti  nsi.  Amen.  (Thou  also  rulest  [literally,  encirciest\ 
all  the  world  for  eyer  and  ever.    Amen.) 

The  following  additional  remarks  on  the  language,  and  comparison  of  words, 
haye  been  obligingly  furnished  by  my  brother,  Rey.  Alex.  Robb,  more  comjie- 
tent  for  such  studies  than  I  am: — 

The  one  language  used  by  men  till  the  confusion  (Oen.  xi.),  was  the  matter  out 
of  which  the  many  tongues  of  our  day  have  been  formed.  As  the  primitive  rocks 
gave  rise  to  later  ones,  and  these  to  others,  by  successive  disruptions,  disintegra- 
tions, and  combinations,  so  the  confusion  at  Babel,  the  dispersion  of  the  race, 
and  ever  varying  scenes,  climates,  and  conditions,  have,  under  divine  providence, 
and  the  restless  action  of  the  human  mind,  disrupted,  disintegrate*!,  and  recom- 
bined  the  primitive  language,  producing  the  present  vast  variety  of  human 
dialect  And  as  fragments  of  the  primitive  rocks  are  found  imbedded  in  suo- 
eeeding  strata,  so  we  find  fragments  of  the  primitive  tongue  imbedded  in  the 
*  In  this  and  other  words  the  meaning  Is  the  Mmeas  the  English  word  given. 


^n  MiSaiONAEV  WOEE  AKT)  ADVENTURE. 


f  Aqplietifi^  Rud  Hi^mlUc  formations.  Chevalier  Btinwii  Uicm^l  tkil 
Hm  llhlltl?^  of  Hftm  prea«n^  mote  of  the^  frftgmenU  th&n  any  othfr*  da.  tit 
Ibllowiag  «nMiplee  from  ibe  Elik  u«  k>  lik«  thofie  «itl)  wbith  Uiej  &iv 
pttnd  from  1110  SbeniiUc  (Hebrew,  Syriiu^  Ar»bk,  or  Ktliiopte),  ^nd  tvm  fbt 
JapMIO  (Snatrii  ot  O^^thie,  vnd  lU  odlspring  the  Greek,  Latin,  ajidT^Bldi^ 
tiMll  phtVllnilllii  rnhf  he  dit|K>&ed  to  allow  their  dum  to  be  of  the  tonfoe  M 
«MM  imI  of  X^ah'a  ark.  Althoai^b  we  ettdce  nothing  on  these  ex&mplo,  J^^ 
ViKlwO  lo  Mjthat  there  aJhc  thiugi  in  pKUologj  vLkh  haT&  le^  of  Teri&iniltlodib, 
Thi ftOovlag  prmelples  mis«t  be  kept  m  toind  :— L  That  rowe^a  are  ttH^e^ 
1;  Sb  Aat  Icttera  of  the  iame  ola»»  arc  int«rcliafi|reabl*;  S,  Thit  l#tt"*' 
IBflposed^  iiiserte^l,  aMxcd,  prefixed^  or  OTuitled,  for  the  mI#  if 
id  tliat  these  things  are  tme  of  all  knguages. 
TIm  SiMBillG  words  in  the  fallovin^  lUt  &re  written  in  italicA^  the  H«bfr< 
iUiplk  WiBf  ftpreseubed  bj  A;  Fe  by  A^ ;  0bdh^  h j  A* ;  and  A  ^tn.  by  A'.  WW 
thi  iltllanl  il  not  nmned^  it  la  ffebrettp;  and  when  tbe  iseanfiig  of  a  vatil  U  i# 
•ddi4,  il  is1h»  MBW  w  thai  of  lh»  fifih  woid  vith  wtuckiiu  oompand. 

,«4ii'  \  ^=> 

A'hmf'i,  old  ^  la-JUn,  a^ 
^-l|M^  a  r{T€T:  8ant.  ap^  qftt  lAva, 
An'-4t,  wumief  who^  aiog.  and  pi :  Chat4  and  Sjrr.  man. 
^tttoii',  a  place :  Sjr,  hataTs 
Bak,  to  cut  into  piec«a :  bakali*,  pak-^'. 
Bang,  to  be  dense  *  Teut.  iiangh-m;  Scot*  pang,  to  Ctmn, 
Bar^-a,  to  kindle  :  toA'ar,  to  consume. 
BtU,  to  count :  man&k^f  to  divide,  number;  bt=mn. 
Be,  to  pass :  ^a«*i,  fim^t  to  go. 
Ber^'C,  to  lean  upon  :  bttf-o^*,  to  con6d«  in;  r^t, 
Bighf-%,  to  linger  :  mah^fsh^f  to  delay;  b=m. 
Bok,  to  nurse.         1 

Ubok,  the  hand.      [  all  with  the  idea  of  claaping:  hUrbak,  kh^-M^  taembcan. 
Mbok,  wreatling,    J 
Bon,  to  beget  r  ben,  a  »on. 
Bot,  to  8hap(?j  batch  :  htd-ixh,  to  form. 
Bri,  to  spreail :  ra^bad  ;  br^bd. 
Bu,  to  rot :  »if#^  to  rot,-  wv  or,  piia. 
Bung,  to  brmk  :  Sam,  tftang. 
Buot,  to  tru;»t,  lend  :  h*a-baJt,  to  diange^  lend. 
Bur'-e,  to  boast :  pahar. 

But,  shame:  ftuthf  to  be  ashamed  ;  Latin,  pud -ere, 
Iki,  to  take :  Sans,  ad/i,  to  ptiissess,  oeeiapy. 
Det/'i,  to  dip  :  tab-ak\  tab-al ,-  Hih,  /am-y»/  Qotb.  (It«p. 
Dtun'-t,  to  ahfiro ;  W^-*i,  to  deal  oat. 
Di-yo,  to  wander :  inh^ok. 
Dok,  to  plait :  ha*rag ;  Sana,  ray,  dk=Trg. 
Z)oi»,  to  beat :  Kim-w,  a  oraaii, 
.    Domo,  to  measure:  Ttiad-fuf  ;  Goth,  mit-mi ;  hat  mtt-ar^  to  measore^ md'^ 
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Duk,  to  enter :  M-«. 

J>op,  to  be  tilent :  dnm,  Oamam,  dpsdm. 

Dor^  to  be  bitter :  ma-rar,  dpsrr. 

/)«att,  to  ML :  yo-doAS  to  fell. 

£-be,  a  hnsbeiid :  ba-h?al,  hd;  Sans,  poto,  fto/oo,  a  lord,  master. 

M-helf,  a  gaseUe :  ChaL  torhiik^ 

M4,  old :  9€b,  9ebah},  hoary. 

M4fiiU,  a  place,  dwelling :  6ayftA,  a  house. 

3-dd,  a  tooth :  Sans,  dan,  tan;  hUnn,  dens. 

M-di,  he  came :  Heb.  Sjr.  Chal.  AotAoA';  Sans,  atah, 

S-hdf-e,  a  box :  tdhah>,  (of  Bgyptian  origin),  9i^-i9,  kv/^hm^,  an  ark,  coffer. 

JB'kur'-i,  an  axe :  liAr,  ifcarotA,  to  cut ;  Sans.  k*hur,  krit. 

X-rutf,  foreskin :  h^a-rd. 

B-wen,  stranger :  ih-9%. 

M'iap,  spittle :  twph,  «tii.m  ;  Arab,  tapofp,  to  spit 

E-to,  a  tree :  h*eU;  Sans,  atthi;  Lat.  hatta:  Gr.  o^ov. 

M'tu,  (in  iknn-etu)  clay :  tuk  or  toA,  to  be  miry,  tin,  tut,  clay. 

^f€,  fiither :  atto,  Ttfrro. 

Feff-t,  to  flee :  ^«vy-**>  the  root  of  which  is  ^vy. 

Ftg-t,  to  fear :  pah^dd^  fgaph'. 

Feri,  to  be  naked :  h^ervoh,  nakedness. 

Fiak,  to  turn :  h^a-jhak,  ha-lihak, 

F<m,  to  be  good :  Lat.  h<m-u$,  « 

Fop,  to  roast :  hw.r4m. 

FmI,  to  be  mouldy :  h*a-phan,  ft=phn. 

I-ha,  two :  Sans,  vbhan,  ubar,  bar, 

J^-t^t,  breath  \   .     , 

/6.tio,  the  nose/  '^^• 

Ibio,  short ;  /iot^. 

J'dem,  a  tutelary  god :  dotfi-Mv. 

I'koi,  bush,  jungle :  AM>to. 

J-ier'-i,  pride :  «ccl. 

J-yak,  or  i-dyak,  fish :  do^^,  «x^* 

iTa,  to  go :  Sans,  ga;  Goth,  ^a,  to  go,  gaia,  a  way. 

iTan,  to  surpass :  «air-v^i. 

Kan,  to  turn  round :  h*a-kan,  to  twist. 

Kaf-a,  to  go  round :  Jbarar. 

JTirf,  one :  harh?ad,  kt=h«d. 

Kctf-i,  to  fasten :  kaJb-an,  kab-al, 

Kok,  to  grind :  ra-kak,  to  pound. 

£pa,  to  die :  gavah*,  to  expire,  kp=>gv. 

iTpaJir,  to  dun  {k  and  p  combine  into  an  African  sound) :  pag-ah*,  to  strike  upon. 

KpekKe,  Kpi,  Kpenge,  to  hew,  cut :  kAw-tw, 

Kprak,  to  craflkle:  par  ok;  Sans.  Tprah;  Goth,  hrik-an;  Lat,  f range;  Ger. 

6reeA  en,  frrsoX*. 
Kub-i,  to  ooTcr:  kaph-ar,  kaph-a,  kabh-a;  Lat.  Ctt6-o. 
jrt6-t,  to  pluck  off:  ra-iba|>A. 
iTiil;,  to  rarround :  h*uk,  hHg,  hHig;  mw'^Aof,  a  circle. 
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JfM,tob«raolkad. 
/pii,fcmny,«whilifWL* 


ir<^  to  loft  s  flMri  (BsTlit),  in  ilflm  flM^  Mived  of  AmoB.* 

looimMUiiogor  flR<a,  tnuMbftad  UMiBO«.L 
Si,  lBQ.f  Qewntoi  imagiae>»  root  ■Pied  ii  ink 
■Bd  BUl  iDOta,  l»  to  m^,  bat  Ihi  Uarf 
fiunQf,  stoek,  no^  li  mm  uftual  nd  Ifa^ 

M€,  ptr.  pnm.  ae:  V«t  Ltt.  «i^ 

Ifo,  MlMe^  thqr,  ilMm :  ChaL  h^immo ;  Bth.  tanik 

Jfoiig,  vafter:  poet  ma;  Copt  ma    Tlw  VnrpliMi  wwd  vao  pnkifclf  fti 

A«,toUo:  «aAa*»,toiit;pliii»todweUiii. 

/Tmh^  to  bo  ploMMitmaA^em. 

/Tuoli^  to enuh:  iMta&>,  to  nnita. 

ilTid^  to  bend ;  wukt  an  aaulo:  midb^,  to  movt  to  aad  fto ;  Sua.  mv;  Gilh. 

iiooifv noiik;  vAm;  Iitt  MifOL 
/fpvoiiyawoinMi:  T^i^t  Goth,  ^iiiiiiia;  A.  Soz.  c«em 
iff  wy— a, radop.  ferm  of  njoflo»  long, ready  grMi  by  ifwr lido,    i^raiilM 

an  interohangaable ;  bonoe  iiymiigR>aByakba»  whiok  raaambleo  the  Bgn^ 

dkHi ;  Copt  akhi,  manh  grui,  reedii. 
iVjrtn,  we.  na:  Jlaan ;  Syr.  kHman ;  Or.  vtUr. 
0-&o<,  hill :  ^ov»>^,  bt^bn. 
O-du'-du,  power :  dvy-af^i,  to  have  power. 
Ofifif  f^Hf  slaye,  slayery :  h*e-bhed,  h'a-bhod-ah,  fii=bhd. 
Oko,  Iiedge :  shot. 

Sana,  to  be  clean :  Sans.  9Tki,  to  bathe. 
Sat,  to  pick  out :  Arab,  and  Eth.  ma-tat. 
Set  rel.  pron.  what:  zeh^,  sh;  Phen.  to,  9t,  tL 
Sekhe,  to  spront :  tiah^,  to  germinate. 
Snn-f,  to  lament :  8aph-ad,  sm^sph. 

Siak,  to  open  up,  used  of  the  Bnn*B  rise :  tarah*;  Eth.  aarak  •  Arab.  ^ak. 
Sokhi,  to  wipe:  iuah*,  sah'ah^. 
Sop,  to  meet :  ha-taph,  ya-gaphf  8aph-ah\  taph-ak*. 
Tat,  tar-a,  to  loose :  Syr.  ahar-oh. 
Tau,  to  hit ;  hence  to  plant,  from  the  way  in  which  they  dig  in  plantiagyams: 

na-tah*;  Sans,  dhd  ;  ovtom. 
Tek,  to  be  slack,  t))k-m,  to  pine  away. 
Tern,  to  cut,  T<fA.i*». 

Tik-a^  to  shoot  with  bow :  faA*-aAS  to  draw  the  bow. 
7^060,  to  charge  with  a  message :  Syr.  tabah,  to  disseminate. 
Tuk,  to  touch :  tfiy-M;  Lat.  tango,  tetiffi. 
Tup,  to  strike  :  Tow-ru, 
Tut,  to  push :  M^tM. 
U-buen-f,  poor :  e-bpon. 
U-bi,  anything  noxious :  (jh)th.  vJbi4in,  evil 
U-duk,  sorrow :  «v.if,  misery. 
U-/ot,  middle :  poth, 

•  Or.  Eadie'8  Earlj  Oriental  History,  pi  18ft. 
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U-kotg  rdathei  bjinarriage :  khith-am,  to  give  in  marmge. 

U-mm,  handienft :  h*a-mk*,  to  do. 

U-mmrau,  a  lestiTal :  k*at§ardL 

U-Um,  tbe  miii :  AUin,  name  of  tlie  ton  in  the  Scalds,  identified  witli  (Win, 

Adamii;  Heb.  ka-dtm,  loid^  master.* 
{7-1^,  hire:  Lai.  f(«jw. 

fTud;  to  ahow :  padak*;  Sans.  iri<f ,  6im2&  ;  Goth.  vU-an ;  Or.  citei ;  L»t,  r«<l  <a 
Fiu  or  yf,  to  be  beaatifdl :  fakah^;  Sjr.  y«yo. 
Torare,  to  reveal :  rakak?;  to  see ;  opM*. 
FoMO,  to  be  noisj :  fomam,  k^amam, 

*  Dr.  Jamieion't  Hcrmet  ScTthlco^  PreL  Dlaa,  p.  114. 
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